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PREFACE. 


From 1866 to 1873 I had immediate charge of the 
Political correspondence of the Bengal Government. In 
1869, at the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Grey, I wrote for office purposes, and as I could snatch the 
time from other more pressing work, a “ Memorandum on 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal.” Since Pemberton’s 
Report in 1835, no general survey had been taken of the 
political relations of the Government with the hill tribes of 
Assam, Cachar and Chittagong ; and my ‘ Memorandum’ 
proved to be extremely useful, both to the local officers and 
to the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
It was, however, at best, a mere Sketch ; and was wanting 
in those precise references to the original records which are 
essential for many official purposes. Accordingly, in 1871, 
I began a fresh and detailed examination of all the records 
from 1780 up to date, both of the Bengal Secretariat and of 
the Foreign Department, which bore in any way upon the 
political history of the North-East Frontier. I made full 
notes and references as I went along, and in 1873 I 
saw my way, as I thought, to preparing, when I could 
find leisure or get leave, a work, which, while treating 
exhaustively of all the frontier tribes in that quarter, in 
respect of their relations to the Government, their manners, 
customs, and ethnological affinities, would at the same time 
serve as a permanent hand-book for the Government and its 
local officers. But the close of 1873 brought us face to face 
with the Famine, and in the vortex of “ special duty” arising 
out of that, all personal plans sank out of view. In 1874 
my sight gave way imder the pressure of compiling Famine 
Narratives ; and my leave, when it came, was spent in 
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absolute severance from pen, ink, and type in every form. 
Since my return to India in the end of 1876, I have been 
unremittingly engaged in duties far too arduous to warrant 
any dream of authorship. Meantime my Memorandum 
has gone out of print, and the Foreign Department has 
repeatedly suggested that a fresh and revised edition of it 
was very desirable. Hitherto I have evaded compliance 
with all hints of the kind, hoping against hope for leisure 
to compile a work in which the public as well as the 
offices of Government might take some interest. But the 
pressure has of late become more severe ; and finding 
that, if the Foreign Office could get nothing better, they 
meant to re-print the old Memorandum, I volunteered 
to supplement and expand this, for official purposes only, 
by such of my notes, so long lying by me, as could in 
this way be utilised. The task of working these in has 
been much heavier than I anticipated, and when 
the Press had got fairly started the labour was doubled 
by a request that I would bring down the Narrative, as 
best I could, to the present time, or at any rate to the 
year 1882. This involved an examination of the Bengal 
Government monthly Proceeding volumes for about six 
years, for which I had no notes, and of the Assam Proceed- 
ings for nine years, besides the reading of numerous heary 
files kindly supplied by the Poreign Department. Under 
the circumstances, I have felt justified in borrowing freely 
for these later years from the text of the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports ; but every paragraph has been verified, and 
much additional matter introduced. The whole has been 
prepared and carried through the Press in little over five 
weeks — side by side with the full ordinary work of the Home 
Department. I mention these facts, not by w^iy of boast, 
but because I wish emphatically to disclaim any literary 
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pretensions for a volume produced under such conditions. 
It is meant to be useful to Government and its officers, 
nothing more. For any inferences or comments not avowedly 
quoted from the records I alone am responsible. 

I have reproduced in a series of Appendixes various 
papers which seemed to me likely to be useful for reference, 
but were too voluminous to be incorporated in the text. 
I have also ventured to reprint some articles on Frontier 
topics which I wrote in 1870 — 72 for the Pioneer and 
Observer, not because they are of any special merit in 
themselves, but because some of them throw a certain 
amount of contemporaneous side-light on questions dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, while some of them give 
sketches of the work and personality of our Frontier officers, 
with many of whom I have had the pleasure of an intimate 
acquaintance. To the task of reclaiming the Nagas 
and Garos of the North-east Frontier my friends Gregory, 
Butler, and Williamson sacrificed their lives. My friend 
Edgar has to thank the Lushais for his well earned honours. 
Of the Chittagong Hill men my friend Lewin, in his happy 
retirement, has many a curious tale to tell : and my dis- 
tinguished school-mate, Johnstone, has confirmed his 
Keonjhur reputation by the hold he has won over the 
tribes of Manipur. Notices of these men and their work 
will be found in the articles. 

From the lips or pens of them and many others — 
Dalton, Hopkinson, Agnew, Haughton, Graham, and Power — 
to say nothing of the untiring officers of the Survey, for 
whom no peak is inaccessible, no jungle impenetrable, and no 
tribe too rude to be faced, I had stores of gathered material 
which cannot now be used. I had, indeed, hoped, at one 
time to have bad the aid of some of them in putting the 
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wild story of this frontier into complete and fitting dress. 
As it is, any frontier officer who cares to undertake the 
task is welcome to appropriate anything in the following 
pages that may suit his purpose. 

It only remains to explain that the references to ‘ Judi- 
cial’, ‘ Revenue’ and ‘ Political’ Proceedings, and to the 
earlier ‘ Consultations’ are to the records of the Bengal 
Government, save wlierc it is specifically stated that the 
records belong to tlu^ Government of India. The ‘ Secret 
Proceedings’ are those of the Poreign Department of the 
Supreme Government. The ^ Assam Proceedings’ are those 
reported by that Administration to the Poreign Office of the 
Government of India. 

I have to thank Lieutenant-Colonel DcprtSe, the Sur- 
veyor General, for the map attached. I would also express 
my indebtedness to the Superintendent of the Home Office 
Press for the skill and patience wnth which he and his staff 
have deciphered wdiat was unavoidably at times the roughest 
of all rough ‘ copy’. 

2Gth January 1884. A. M. 

P. 5. — A brief notice of recent events among the Akas (who are 
treated of in Chapter IV) will be found in the concluding Chapter. It 
was necessary to print off the book by instalments, which made it im- 
possible to write up lo date any of the earlier Cliapters. 

(2.) The Cachar officials will, at the present time, read with 
interest and profit Mr. Edgar^s valuable Reports in the Appendix, and 
especially his views on the Kookie Levy and the importance of keeping 
a strict eye on Kookies settled in Cachar. (See pages 441 — 443). 

(3.) The reader must overlook occasional variations in the spelling 
of proper names. Every local officer has his own way, sometimes 
several ways. It has not been possible to reduce all to any uniform 
spelling. 
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HISTORY 

OF THE RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

WITH THE PILL TRIBES 

OF THE NOETH-EAST FEONTIEE OF BENGAL. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tub north-east frontier of Bengal is a terra used sometimes to 
Th® North-East Frontier. denote a boundary line, and some- 

Definition. times more generally to describe a 

tract. In the latter sense it embraces the whole of the hill ranges 
north, east, and south of the Assam Valley, as well as the western 
slopes of the great mountain system lying between Bengal and inde- 
pendent Burma, with its outlying spurs and ridges. I propose to trace, 
with such fulness of detail as the materials warrant, the political relations 
of the Indian Government with the tribes inhabiting these hills. In doing 
this it will be convenient to proceed in regular order, first traversing 
from west to east the sub- Himalayan ranges north of the Brahmaputra,^ 
then turning westward along the course of the ranges that bound the 
Assam Valley on the south, and, finally, exploring the highlands in- 
terposed between Cachar and Chittagong, and the hills tlmt separate 
the maritime District of Chittagong from the Empire of Ava. 

Before attempting to record the dealings of the Government with 
the numerous savage races of this portion of its dominions, it may be 
well very briefly to refer to the events which led up to the occupation 
of Assai^ by the British, and to give some general idea of the state of 
that Province when we first entered it. This will tend to make clear 
the manner in which we were originally brought into contact with the 
hill tribes, and will serve to explain some facts and anomalies that 
might otherwise prove stumbling blocks to the student of frontier 
policy, . 
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Into tbe dim history of the Hindu kingdom of Kamnip^ the most 

B.rl, Hirtoiy ot Asma. notable precursor of the later Gov- 

ernments of Assam^ there is no 
need to enter. Nor is it necessary to suggest any curious disquisitions 
on the origin and progress of that amorphous empire of Pongf whose 
victorious Generals are said to have extended the power of the Shans 
from Sadiya to the Monass. It is enough for us to know that in the 
eighth century after Christy the Brahmaputra Valley was invaded by a 

The Shen InWoa. 

Shans, which had by the commence* 
ment of the thirteenth century wrested the whole country from its 
Hindu rulers and arrogated to its own dynasty and people the title of 
* Ahom,t— the unequalled^ — destined in the softened form 'Asam^ to be- 
come the modern name of the province. 

With the consolidation of their rule the fate of all eastern conquer- 
ing tribes overtook the Shans. In the sleepy hollow of Assam, they 
lost the qualities which had won them power and prestige, while by 
adopting the language, customs, and religion of their Hindu subjects, 
they speedily sank into the position of a mere ruling caste, and ceased 
to present the characteristics of an alienj race. It was indeed owing 
chiefly to intestine troubles brought about by their fanatical Brah- 
manism, and their bigoted persecution of the Moamariah dissenters that 
the British were first led to take cognizance of Assam affairs. 

The Moamariabs§ were a tribe of proselytes to Hinduism as preached 

by the Sudra sectarians, Sankni and 

Thi Di^ntets^ their Madhit, who denied the supremacy 

struggles with the Native Government * . t i j • i. j 

of Assam, Brahmans and rejected the 

worship of Siva For. long years 
they were treated with tolerance, and so gathered numbers and strength, 
until they occupied nearly the whole tract of Upper Assam known 
as Muttuck in Luckimpore, while they had also many adherents in 
other parts of the province, especially a^ut Jorhith. The oppressions 
of the later Ahom Kings drove them at last into rebellion, and about 
1770 A. D., led on by their high priest, they attacked, captured, and 
succeeded in holding for nearly six months Gowhatty, the capital of the 
kingdom, taking possession also of. the person of the reigning prince. 
Expelled at length by stratagem, their leaders slain and their bands '^at 
the same time broken and dispersed, the Moamariahs were fer fourteen 
years but little heard of. In 1774, when.Gourinath Sing was reigning 
lUja, they again rose in arms, and after a severe struggle, attended by 


* See Pemhertoji’s Beporto on the Eastern frontier of British India, SectioD 
t Assam is oommoQly snppoeed to be derived from A-sam-a,*' the ‘ peeriew/ ' 
equalled ^ and Ahqm is sud to be equivalent to Asam. The point is, however, open to 
doubt. 

t Dalton's Ethnology of Dengal. 

I For a fuller notice of this sect, see Chapter XI. below. 
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many vicissitudes, succeeded in driving the Eaja and his party from 
the seat of his Government. 

In 1788, Gourinath made a desperate effort to retrieve his for- 
tunes, but apparently to little purpose. Beaten back from Gowhatty, 
after days of fruitless fighting, he applied to Mr. Raush who farmed 
the salt revenues at the British frontier station of Goalpara, begging him 
to procure the assistance of the British Government. The farmer, 
probably on his own responsibility, sent over a body of burkun- 
dazes, or locally enlisted fighting men, but these were, as the histories 
tell us, cut off to a man by the Moamariahs in the first encounter. Nor 
had an expedition despatched in aid of Gourinath by the State of Mani- 
pur any better success ; 1,500 men out of a force of 4,500 which crossed 
the hills from Manipur being slain by the rebels. 

Assam was now given over to confusion and misery. All the 

turbulent ruffianism of the great 
bazars of Bengal flocked thither. 
Large bodies of disbanded sepoys and bands of fighting fanatics from 
Hindustan pillaged the villages and laid waste the fields. The Raja 
once more, therefore, appealed to the British, demanding that they 
should at least aid in expelling the lawless robbers who had come over 
from Bengal. Lord Cornwallis, admitting the obligation, ordered a 
detachment of sepoys, under Captain Welsh, to enter Assam. This force 
completely routed the Moamariahs and other rebellious Chiefs in the cold 
season of 179;i-93, and succeeded in recovering possession of Gowhatty. 
Enquiries then instituted made it manifest that much of the discontent 
prevalent in the province had its origin in the tyranny and mismanage- 
ment of Raja Gourinath and his advisers. Accordingly with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government, Captain Welsh, in communication 
with the principal nobles and officers of the kingdom, took steps to put 
affairs on a sounder basis ; and, as a necessary guarantee for the mainte- 
nance of order in the future, arrangements were made for the retention 
in the province of a brigade of British troops, the revenues of Lower 
Assam being pledged for their maintenance. Unfortunately for the 
country, before these projects could be fully matured, Captain Welsh 
was recalled to Bengal by Sir John Shore, whose cautious policy of non- 
nterference and retrenchment was opposed to such an enterprise as had 
been sanctioned by the more imperial spirit of Cornwallis. In July 

1794, Assam was deliberately rele- 
Withdmwal of Britirii troops, 1794. ^ * 

The miseries of 4he country reached their climax m the reign of 
Raja Chunder Kant, which commenced in 1809. The principal minis- 
ters of State, who had themselves 
Bwtraoted state of Ai8ani--iunaeBe inter- Chunder Kant on the throne, 

▼ention. headed a rebellion against him of 

the most formidable character, and contended in arms with varying 

• The probable effect of the withdrawal of our troops wm clearly pointed out by 
Captain Welsh. See an mtereatiuff report by him in the Appendix, with notes by Mr, 
Scott, afterwards the first Commissioner of Assam. 
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fortunes for the pose^sion of the capital and the control of the reyenues. 
Failing to obtain aid from the British, who continued to hold aloof 
from Assam affairs, the Rajahs party had recourse to the Burmese, and 
Chunder Kant was t\^dce indebted to that power for material assistance. 
Purunder Sing, a prince of the royal house, the most able among 
the various pretenders who sought to get possession of the throne, 
was driven out by the Burmese in IS 16 and took refuge in British terri- 
tory. The Burmese proved, however, to be but dangerous allies. The 
price demanded by them for their aid was more than Chunder Kant was 
willing or able to pay, and he soon became anxious to get rid of them. 
A futile attempt to shake them off resulted in the expulsion of 
Chunder Kant himself, and the elevation, by the Burmese, of a new 
Raja in the person of Jogeshwar Sing. 

There were thus at this time (1821) in British territory two scions 
of A ssamese royalty, Chunder Kant and Purunder, each busily engaged 
in organising means for the invasion of Assam. Chunder Kant had 
left behind him in the province many faithful adherents on whose efforts 
he chiefly relied ; while Purimder sought to get together a mercenary 
army from the hill passes of Bhutan and Bijni. Chunder Kant was 
the first to make an aggressive effort, and was for a time successful ; 
but fresh reinforcements from Ava again turned the scale in favour of 
the Burmese, and the unfortunate prince became once more an exile. 
The Burmese General followed up his success on this occasion by sending 
an insolent message to the British Officer commanding at Goalpara, 


warning him that if protection was afforded to Raja Chunder Kant, 
the Burmese troops would invade the Company's territories and 
arrest the fugitive wherever he might be found. This demons- 
tration was answered on the part of the Indian Government by 
the despatch to the frontier of troops from Dacca, and by a distinct inti- 
mation that any advance of the Burmese would be at their certain peril. 

Meanwhile, events at another part of the North-East Frontier were 

rapidly hurrying the British Gov- 

stiSr" 

norant and overbearing Court of 


Ava. The Raj of Cachar which lay directly in the way of any force 
invading Eastern Bengal from Burma, had some time previously placed 
itself under British protection. In the face of repeated warnings and 
expostulations the Burmese, who then held the valley of Manipur, 
persisted in advancing upon Cachar and threatening Jaintia (a border- 
ing dependency of Bengal ) ; and no resource was at length left to the 
Indian Government save to declare war. To re-eonquer Assam from 


the Burmese was a natural and necessary part of the consequent 


operations. 


In less than a year fron^ the commencement of hostilities, the 
British troops had driven the Burmese from the valley of the Brahma- 
putra; and on the 24th Februaiy 1826, when the operations of the 
campaign elsewhere had been brought to a close, the King of I^urma, 
by the treaty of Yandaboo, renounced all claim upon, and covenanted 
to abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam 
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and ite defN9iidencie$| and the oontignous petty States of Cachar and 
Jaintia.'*^ 


While the military conquest of Assam was t^us being effected hj 
^ ^ , our troops, the direction of all civil 

aLSi matters in connection with the pro- 

vince was entrusted to Mr. David 
Scottt as Governor General’s Agent on the North-East Frontier. Sub- 
sequently, as regarded Upi)er Assam alone, the Officer in command of 
the troops was associated with Mr. Scott in a Commission for general 
administration. When the conquest was complete, Upper Assatn was 
formally placed under Captain Neufville in subordination to Mr. Scott. 
Captain Neufville also held military charge of the Assam Light 
Infantry, a corps organised for the purpose o£ holding the outposts of 
the valley looking towards Burma. 


Very little change was made at first in the Native mode of admin- 
istration. In fact, it was long debated whether the British Govern- 
ment should retain Assam in its own hands, or restore it altogether to 
its Native rulers. The Government in Calcutta was strongly averse to 
taking absolute possession of the province ; and had any of the Native 
royal house shown real capacity or ability to govern with acceptance 
to the people, there can be no doubt, from the tenor of the Secret 
Consultations in the Foreign Office, that he would have been forthwith 
installed as Raja. The Assamese princes were, however, mere worthless 
debauchees, and the security of our eastern districts made it necessary 
to retain strong military control of this part of the frontier. But, 
having provided for this, the Government was anxious to hand over to 
Native management all that part of the valley which was not required 
for military purposes or for the maintenance of the British troops. Ac- 
cordingly in 1832, after much delil)eration. Upper Assam, with the 
exception of the tract about Sadiya and M attack, was made over to 
Parunder Sing, who was believed to be morally and otherwise the most 

eligible repi'esentative of the royal 
Purunder Sing and his Government of stock. Purunder Sing was plaW 
Upper Assam, 1832-33. in the position of a protected prince, 

guaranteed against invasion, and 
entrusted with uncontrolled civil power, on condition of his paying 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. I., p. 218. 

t Mr. Soott died in August 1831, and was succeeded by Mr. T. C. Kobertson, and 
he again* by Captain P, Jenkins in January 1834. 

The name and fame of David Scott are still green on the North-East Frontier. He 
was one of those remarkable men who have from time to time been the ornament of 
our Indian services. Had the scene of his life’s labours been in North-West or Central 
India, where the great problem of Empire was then being worked out, instead of 
amid the obscure jungles of Assam, he would occupy a place in history by the side 
of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe. As it is, his writings lie buried amid the dust of 
official record-rooms, and though his name is known to most of our Fnmtier Officers, h^ 
work in its extent and power is still but little understood. The most interesting and wr* 
sonally insWuotive part of my task in prewing the present volume has been the pemsid of 
Soott^ admirable Eeports and Letters. My only regret is that I have not been able to 
afford time to collect or tabulate these for a volume of official Setootmns’V 
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B tribute of Rs. 60,000 annually to the Government, The experiment 
did not succeed. Purunder Sing's administration proved a failure, 
both financially and generally, and in October 1838 his terri- 
Asam becomea a Non-BeguUtion Pro- tories were placed urder the direct 
vinoe. management of British officers, and 

Assam as a whole became a Non- Regulation Province of the Indian 
Empire, 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the mode in which the Govern- 
ment obtain^ possession of Assam. It is necessary for the purposes 
of this narrative to add some few facts as to the state of the country and 
the revenue system in force there at the time of the British occupation. 

In Assam not only the soil hut the dwellers thereon were treated as 
being the property of the State. All the free population was divided, 

Q ^ . according to caste or calling, into 

The Bevenue System of A«»»m. numbering from 1,000 

to 5,000 able-bodied men in each. The hheU were suh-divid^ into gh6h 
of three or four paths, or freemen, each, and one path of each gh6t was 
bound to render fwirsonal service throughout the year to the Raja or to 
any officer of State to whom he might for that purpose be assigned. 
The Raja on his part allowed to each paik in the ghit two poorahs of rice- 
land, the land of the paik absent on service being cultivated for him by 
the rest of the ghdt. This allotment was known as goanmtti or * body 
land.' The paik also received a piece of land for garden and homestead 
Cbdri) free of assessment ; in acknowledgment of which he paid one 
rupee annually either as house-tax or poll-tax or hearth-tax, as the 
custom of the district might determine. If 2 k paik cultivated any rice- 
land in excess of his two poorahs, he paid the State one rupee annually 
for each poorah so tilled. Artizans and other non-cultivating classes 
paid a higher rate of poll-tax. The aboriginal and other wild tribes 
occupying the low jungly hills within the province paid a hoe-tax on 
their cotton cultivation. The salaries of all Government officers, 
favourites, and retainers, and the maintenance of the numerous religious 
institutions of Assam, were provided for by assignments of parks along 
with their goamuiii lands to the persons to be benefited. The estates 
of the Native gentry were universally formed in this way, and were 
supplemented by the kheU, or lauds, which they had themselves reclaimed 
from waste by slave labor, and which were held by them rent-free and 
as hereditary in their families. 

The British Government commuted all the paik service for an annual 
cash payment to the State of Rs. 3 per man, and released the slaves— 
measures which, however wise and proper in the abstract, had the effect 
of reducing the Native gentry to poverty, and left no class, either in 
fact or theory, intermediate between the cultivator of the soil and the 
supreme authority. The mode and amount of assessment of the cul- 
tivators, now no longer called paiks but rgoU, have undergone many 
change since that time ; but the idea of personal service due to the 
State by the subject has never revived, and the practice of cash payments 
to and by Government has always been thoroughly established. 
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Nothing could have been more wretched than the state of Assam 
when the valley was first occupied by our troops. Thirty thousand 

Oat. of the province at annexation. “ 

slaves .by the Burmese. Many 

thousands had lost their lives, and large tracts of country been laid 
desolate by the wars, famines, and pestilences, wKich for nearly half a 
century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had 
almost given up cultivation, supporting themselves chiefly on jungle 
roots and plants. The nobility and priestly families had retired to 
Goalpara or other refuges in British territory, often after losing all their 
property ; and with them had gone crowds of dependents glad to escape 
from the miseries of their native land. 


Such was Assam as we found it, and such the revenue system 
that prevailed there. The old records give much curious information 
in regal'd to both, which it would be interesting to set out at length ; 
but I have confined myself to a summary of salient facts as detailed 
in the ordinary histories, this being sufficient for my present purpose. 
So much as has been stated it was desirable to bring into prominence, 
that there might be a clear understanding of the circumstances under 
which a frontier policy first became necessary for us in the north-east. 
These will be made more apparent as we deal with the history of each 
tribe But I may here remark, by way of general preface, that we 
found the Assam Valley surrounded north, east, and south by numerous 


nn. 1? X- savuge and warlike tribes whom the 

Tne Frontier Tribes. j i.i. -i. u a 

decaying authonty of the Assam 

dynasty had failed of late years to control, and whom the disturbed 

condition of the province had incited to encroachment. Many of them 

advanced claims to rights more or less definite over lands lying in the 

plains; others claimed tributary payments from the villages below 

their hills, or the services of jpaih said to have been assigned them by 

the Assam authorities. It mattefed of course little to us whether 


these claims had their basis in primoeval rights from which the Shan 
invaders had partially ousted the hillmen, or whether they were merely 
the definite expression of a barbarian cupidity. Certain it was that such 
claims existed, and that they had been, to some extent and in some 
places, formally recognised by our predecessors. The engagements under 
which the Native Governments lay were transferred to us with the 
peculiar revenue system above described ; and it was one of our earliest 
tasks to endeavour to reconcile such arrangements, where we could 
discover them, with the requirements of enlighfened iwlicy. But it 
was not always easy to discover them, for the tribes asserting them 
knew nothing of our intentions, and seldom in the earlier years of our 
administration referred their claims directly for acknowledgment orcom^ 
promise. When we did arrive in any case at a definite understanding 
as to the rights of any tribe, we were ready, as a rule, to treat them 
fairly and liberally ; and, on the whole, we liave no reason in this respect 
to be ashamed of the general bearings of our policy upon the North- 
East Frontier, But we are met to this day by difficulties arising from 
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the indefinite nature of the connexion subsisting between the Assam 
sovereigns and their savage neighbours. These difficulties, as they arise, 
have not Ix^en lessened by the fact that here, as elsewhere in British 
India, the Government has had an active policy forced upon it uniformly 
against its will ; and while anxious in the extreme to leave the tribes 
alone, if -they would hut consent to be let alone, it has been compelled 
from time to time by the mere force of events to take up questions 
it would have gladly overlooked, and to govern actively where it 
would have been content to be at peace. A strong, systematising, 
aggressive despotism would have found a policy and enforced it 
long years before the British Indian Administration could be brought to 
confess that a definite jwlicy on this frontier was either necessary or 
desirable. 


tBB mcmm of bsnojll. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SKETCH OP BBITISH DELATIONS WITH BHUTAN PBOPEB. 


It forms no part of my design to describe in detail the political 
relations of the Indian Government with tribes or peoples admittedly 
independent of its rule and dwelling outside the recognized limits of 
the Empire. The history of British intercourse with Bhutan as a 
foreign power has already been well and fully told in the admirable 
reports of Pemberton, Eden, and others ; and there is no need a^ain to 
traverse the same ground. But inasmuch as Bhutan marches with the 
most westerly districts of Assam, and seeing that the occupation of 
that province brought us into peculiar revenue relations with the 
Bhutias both of Bhutan proper and of its neighbouring highlands, it 
is necessary to say something of that uncouth race, to give complete- 
ness to the history of the frontier administration. 


Along the base of the Bhutan 
The Bhutan Temi, Bw&rs, or Straths, 

varying in breadth from ten to twenty miles, the possession of which 
has always, to the inhabitants of the barren hills above, been a matter 
of importance. Cotton, rice, and other staples grow there, the value of 
which was always greatly appreciated both by them and by the Native 
Assamese Government. But the malarious and deadly character of 
the tract and their own feebleness of late years prevented the Assam 
Rajas from giving efficient protection to the indigenous cultivators or 
establishing an undisputed dominion over the soil and its products ; 
while by means of the passes or broad straths leading from the hills 
and intersecting this belt of terai the highlanders held the practical 
command of the border, and in course of time established what they 
considered rights over the whole of the debatable tract. 


bills and sloping downwards to the 
plains, there stretches from west to 
east a narrow tract of fertile land 


Along the frontier of Bhutan proper lay eighteen of these passes, 
straths, or dwdrs, eleven on the frontier of Bengal and Cooch Bebar, 
seven on that of Assam. The land at the foot of the Bengal and 
Cooch Bebar Dwdrs had long since been forcibly annexed by the 
'Bhutias ; and the Assamese rulers, though always keenly alive to the value 
of this malarious Goshen which lay upon their border, and never to the 
last resigning their claim to be at least paramount owners of the plains 
np to the actual mountain ridges, were in their decay unable fully to 
vindicate their claims. Accordingly to the hill tribes here, as well as to 
those on other parts of the border, concessions were made by the 
Assamese authorities, which it is probable could not have been refused, 
but which would fiudoubtcdly have been retracted bad opportunity 
made this possible. 
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The Assam^ Dwto, with which alone we are at concerned^ 


The AfMun OwAii of Bhutea. 


Five in Kamrnp 


Two in Burning 


were these 
Bijni. 

Chappakhamar. 

Bans^^^ 
Ghaukolla. 

C Railing. 
\Booreeguma. 


These seven Dwdrs, including the tract below them already des- 
cribed, were made over by the Assam 
to in«n.id„. 

ation of an annual payment of 
tribute. This tribute was to consist of yak tails, ponies, musk, 
gold-dust, blankets, and knives, of an estimated value of Naraini 
Rupees 4,785-1 yearly. So long as this was paid, the Kamrup Dwars 
were to remain in the hand of the Bhutias all the year round, but, by 
a curious arrangement, the Durrung Dwirs were to be annually 
surrendered to the Assam Government from July to November. 
This anomalous provision of course led to trouble. The subordinate 
collecting agencies, whether Assamese or Bhutia, were not very careful 
in giving effect to the stipulation ; and the unfortunate peasants were 
in the end harassed by two sets of tax-gatherers equally obnoxious and 
equally oppressive in their mode of dealing. A further and endless 
source of dispute was the fact that the tribute was paid in kind| while 
its value was fixed in specie. Instead of operating as a permanent 
settlement of claims and liabilities, this arrangement opened out au 
annually recurring topic for disputation and bargaining. 


So long as the weak rule of the later Ahoms lasted, such quarrels 

were probably settled by the Bhutias 
dealing with the their own favour and without 
^ much trouble. But a British Gov- 

ernment is of all others most tenacious of its rights in matters of 
bargain, and, though it confirmed to the Bhutias the arrangements made 
with them by the Assamese, it would not consent to be periodically 
swindled even in such things as yak tails and piebald ponies. 
Dealing with the question as a mere matter of business, the Governor 
General^s , Agent put up the Bhutia tribute as it came in to ]>ubHo 
auction, and debited the highlanders with the difference between the 
price realised and the amount due at the treaty valuation. In this way 
a constantly accruing balance mounted up, which the Bhutias could never 
be induced to adjust, and which probably they were never able to under- 
stand. Demands for payment were met by evasion, or by aggression. 


* The Dwirs in Goalpara are not noticed here, inasmuch as Ooalpara, though after- 
wards made a district of Assam, wa%iong ere our conquest of that provinoe a part of the 
British district of Bungpore. 
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and the plunder and abduction of British subjects. In 1828 outrages 

Bhutia outrages, 1828. c^mitted by the Jongpm or Bbutia 

omcial in charge of the Booreegiima 
Dw4r led to the attachment by the Government of the tract so-called* 
It was restored in 1884 on payment of a fine, and in consequence of an 
assurance that the principal offenders had died in the interim. 

Fresh outrages in the Bijni Dwdr in the following year, coupled 
with a refusal to pay even the current tribute, led to threats of further 
attachment, which were not, however, at that time carried out. But 
the enrolment of the Assam Sebundy Corps for frontier defence proved 
that the Government was gradually being driven to the conclusion that 
energetic measures of repression or retaliation might shortly be called 

Wanton incursions from the 
Banska Dw£r into North Kamrup in 
1886 led to the attachment of that Dwar and ultimately to armed colli- 
sion with the Bhutias, in which the hillmen suffered heavy loss. With 
savages, as with children, punishment brings about a speedy, though 
not always a lasting repentance, and the Central Government of 
Bhutan, with its local representatives, speedily making submis- 
sion, the attached lands were again given up. There was much 
reason to fear, however, that our officers were in this matter cajoled 
into negociations with irresponsible agents, for the Deb Raja of 
Bhutan never formally ratified the treaty purporting to have been made 
in his name. Unable to realise a state of complete anarchy where all 

u *1 4 * ^ i. 4 . - 1 « ^ the forms of Government existed, 

Futile attempts it regular negociation. i ^ i 

the Calcutta Secretariats seem always 

to have believed that could the central authority in Bbutau be only 
reached, the peace of the border would be effectually secured. The 
local officers knew better than this, but time after time they had to 
become the channels for solemn remonstrances which had no result, and 
to advise as to the conduct of negociations for which they could only 
anticipate failure. 

In 1837 Captain Pemberton, then the great authority on all Eastern 
„ , , , . , Frontier mattei-s, was sent on a 

special mission to the Dhurm and 
Deb Rajas, and his report is still our chief source of information regard- 
ing the interior of this barbarous State. He was instructed to settle 
terms of commercial intercourse between British India and Bhutan, and, 
if possible, to effect such an adjustment of the tribute payable for the 
Dwars as might diminish the chances of misunderstanding arising from 
that source."'^ The impression derived by Captain Pemberton from what 
he saw of the country was that the Central Government was powerless 
to control the Penlows or local authorities of the outlying districts, and 
that it was mainly owing to the conduct of these men, and notably of 
the Tongso and Paro Penlows, the Governors, respectively, of East and 
West Bhutan, with their subordinate local officers, that the peace of the 
frontier had been so often disturbed. 

No effectual or permanent result accrued from the mission. The 
treaty proposM by the envoy tlie Bhutan Durbar was afraid to sign, bear- 
ing somewhat severely as its stipulations did upon the Tongso Penlow. 
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Bhutan continued to be racked by intestine troubles, and the border 
. . , * it -t-/ V it outrages remained unchecked. Kall- 

^ ing, Booreeguma, and GhaukoUa 
* * Dwars were soon again attached, 

while the others were now deserted by the cultivators. In 18 i I the 
Gkivernment made up its mind to attach finally the whole o£ the Assam 
Dwdrs, as the only means of securing tranquillity for that part of the 
frontier ; a sum of Rs. 10,000 being thereafter annually paid to the 
Bhutan Government as compensation for the loss of revenue entailed on 
them by the resumption. 

This measure, which added 1,600 square miles of territory to 
Assto, proved on the whole effectual as regards the country lying 
under this portion of the Bhutan hills. But along the Bengal 
section of the Dwars, outrage followed upon outrage, in all of 

ifiKA which the Bhutia officials, or robbers 
Further the Bhutm., 1864. harboured by them, had 

an undoubted share. The forbearance shown by the Government 
seemed to 4 the Bhutias merely proof of weakness and ineptitude. 
Remonstrance elicited only insolence, covert or overt, and at length 
in 1854 j the Durbar sent a rude intimation that the compensation paid 
for the loss of the Assam Dwars was insufficient and must be in- 
creased. The Indian Government, as a matter of course, refused to 
comply with the demand, and the refusal was followed by Bhutia 
raids on Assam in which the Dewangiri Raja and his superior, the 
Tongso Penlow, were shown to have been concerned. A feeble attempt 
by ^e Deb Raja to call Tongso Penlow to account provoked from 
that chieftain a most insolent communication addressed to the Governor 
GeneraVs Agent in Assam. Lord Dalhousie, before whom it was laid, 
was the last Governor General likely to overlook an insult. He at once 
directed that the Durbar should be told through Ton^o Penlow himself 
that the value of all property plundered by the Bhutias would in future 
. . X ^ 1 . 4 - ^ deducted from the sum annually 

Warnings g,ven to the Bhutm.. 

Dw^i*s, and that any further outrage would lead to the permanent 
annexation of the Dwars on the Bengal side also. In the position 
ocoupied by Tongso Penlow, these measures would, it was conceived, 
affect him even more directly than they affected the Central Govern- 
ment of Bhutan. 

Threats, however, had no permanent effect upon a people so 
barbarous as the Bhutias. Year after yqar fresh violations of British 
territory were perpetrat;ed till the Government was at last driven into 
action. In 1860 it attached the estate of Fallacotta, the revenues of 
. which had long been paid to Bhutan, 

Mr. Eden 8 mission. virtue of an old arrangement, 

and was fully prepared to give effect to the scheme of finally annexing 
the Bengal Dwars. But, before taking this extreme step, the Governor 
General — that no shadow of excuse might be left to the Durbar — thought 
it well to send a fresh mission to explain to the Deb and Dhurm 
^jas the light in which the British Government of India was com- 
pelled to view the acts of officials, who, whatever their real position, 
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were nominally subordinate to the Durbar. Accordingly in ISdSJ a 
Native emissary was despatched to Poonakha, the capital of Bhutan^ 
to announce the Governor GeneraFs intention of sending an envoy and 
to make preliminary arrangements for a mission. On the return of this 
messenger, the Honourable A. Eden, Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, was, in August 1803, appointed to conduct a special embassy 
to Bhutan to explain to that Government the reasons which had 
led to the annexation of Fallacotta, to demand the surrender of all 
captives taken from British Territory, and to negociate some stable 
arrangements for the better conduct in future of the relations between 
the two States. The mission proved a failure. The envoy, in compli- 
ance with the instructions of the Foreign Office, penetrated through 
many difficulties to Poonakha and the Bhutia Court, only to meet with 
insult and annoyance, and purchased the safe return of his escort by 
signing under protest a preposterous treaty, which it became the first 
duty of his Government to disavow. 


War with Bhutan followed, and the allowance paid on account of 


The Bhutan War. 


the Assam Dwars and Arabari Falla- 
cotta was of course stopped. After 


a campaign, which if not uniformly satisfactory was in the end entirely 
successful, the Bhutias were compelled to make humble submission. 


As a lasting lesson to them, they were thereupon finally and absolutely 
deprived of all the lands they had held below the hills — the Bengal 
Dwdrs being formally annexed by the British Government. It was, 
however, arranged that as some compensation for the loss of this 
valuable territory, a sum of Rs. 25,000 should be annually paid to 
officers deputed by the Central Government of Bhutan, and in this 
grant the older grant of Rs. 10,000 on account of the Assam Dwdrs 
may be considered to have merged. 


The wisdom of making any such payment to a State which had so 
, . . . , often offended has been frequently 

Bhuto. in question by irresponsible 

critics. It has been urged that con- 
cessions of this nature are viewed by barbarous enemies as tokens 
of weakness and signs of fear ; that the long course of outrage 
in which the Bhutan Durbar and its feudatories had indulged should 
have called forth such emphatic marks of our displeasure and such a 


lasting demonstration of our power to punish, that there could have been 
thereafter no hope left to the hillmen of successful aggression. These 
views though popular are not, I believe, held by any responsible officers 
having full cognizance of the true facts of the case. It must be remem- 
bered that from the Dwdrs the whole aristocracy of Bhutan had for many 
years drawn their chief support Deprived of the income they received 
from these lands they lost at once the means of supporting their own 
position, and of maintaining their crowds of habitual dependents. Had 
the Indian Government taken possession of the Dwars without granting 
any equivalent, it would have established on a most vulnerable frontier a 
stronghold of needy and desperate men, having nothing to lose, but 
much to gain by repeated raids upon our defenceless villages and 
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border farms. It is true that all our expectations in regard to the effect 
of the payment have not been realized. It has not yet created a strong 
central power able and willing to control at all times the outlying 
Chiefs. Internal dissension has been rife and fatal to the advance of 
the country. The feudatories who formerly shared in the distribution of 
the Assam stipend, or who levied their own shares therefrom as it passed 
their hands, now see themselves overlooked. But they find it a safer 
and more profitable enterprise to wrest what they can from the authorities 
at Poonakha than to attempt any further violations of British territory. 
They limit their lawless efforts to internecine struggles for power and 
place, seeking each for himself to be the chief recipient of the British 
bounty. On more than one occasion it has been found that a threat to 
stop the treaty payment has produced amid the contending factions a 
ready unanimity to comply with our demands. And so long as this is 
the case, and the peace of the border is maintained, it hardly seems the 
duty of the British Government to interfere in the internal concerns of 
a foreign people however barbarous, even on the ground that our doing 
so would confer on them material benefit. Our frontier relations with 
the Bhutan Durbar are now extremely simple. We hold the Dwars and 
permit no interference with our subjects there settled ; but so long as 
the Bhutias behave themselves peaceably, we pay to the central power 
for the time being the sum of Rs. 25,000 as compensation for the loss 
of its only fertile territory, and for the due maintenance of the de facto 
rulers of that State. When the results of this policy are shown to be 
unsatisfactory, it will be time to change it.* 


The boundary line between British Territory and Bhutan from 

Mooass Hver on the west to the 
Pemarcation of bounaary. -rk i. • i 

Deosham river on the east (where 


the territory of Independent Bhutan ends) was laid down in 1872-73. 
It was found that the Bhutias had again taken possession of Dewangiri 
and were making collections from the traders there. These sums 


were deducted from the next Treaty payment, and a warning given 
them future encroachments would be seriously regarded. No further 
complications have since been reported. 


Towards the close of 1874 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
j . . Sir R. Temple, received a visit from 

the Deb Raja at Buxa, when friendly 
sentiments were interchanged. Late in 1876 news came of civil war 


in Bhutan, and the Poonakha Jongpen and Paro Penlow took refuge in 
British territory, where they and their followers were provided with 
subsistence by the Government j their extradition, which was demanded, 
being refused. The only question now likely to disturb our amicable 
relations with Bhutan is this matter of the extradition of offenders, the 


principles upon which we demand or refuse this not being understood 
)y uncivil i^ highlanders unacquainted with the rudiments of inter- 


national law. 


* In 1874 s deduction was made from the Treaty papaent on account of daooities 
committed by Bhutias in Kamrup. The arrangement thus places in our hands an 
effective means of dealing with border crime as well as with State aggression. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EXTEA-BHUTAN BHUTIAS. 

The five Dwdrs of Bijni, Chappakhamar^ Chappagfuri, Banska, and 
Ghankolk lie on the northern face of the District of Kamrup. Crossing 
the Bomuddi river eastward, we come to the District of Durrung, and 
to the Dwdrs of Railing and Booreeguma. Of these seven Dwdrs, held 
formerly by ‘the Bhutias of Bhutan Proper, enough has been said in 

TheKuriaparaDwir. the preceding chapter. To the eaet 

of Hoorreeguma is another Dwar 
called Kuriapara, formerly held by hillmen of the Bhutia stock in 
more or less direct subjection to Thibet and owing no allegiance to the 
Poonakha Durbar. 

Many interesting facts regarding the state of commercial inter- 
cour^ between Assam and Thibet are collected by Pemberton in his 
B/eport on the North-East Frontier. There we find quoted the following 

~ j A A A *. description of the trade as given by 
Tr^le between Aasamaad Thibet. Hamilton; “At a platl called 

Chouna, two months^ journey from Lassa, on the confines of the two 
States, there is a mart established, and on the Assam side there is a 
similar mart at Geegunshur, distant four miles from Chouna. An 
annual caravan repairs from Lassa to Chouna, conducted by about 20 
persons, conveying silver bullion to the amount of about one lakh of 
rupees, and a considerable quantity of rock salt for sale to the Assam 
merchants at Geegunshur, to which place the latter bring rice, which 
is imported into Thibet from Assam in large quantities ; Tussa cloth> 
a kind of coarse silk cloth, manufactured by the Native women in Assam 
from the queen downwards ; iron and lac found in Assam, and other 
skins, bufialo horns, pearls, and corals, first imported from Bengal." 
In 1809 this trade amounted in value to two lakhs of rupees, even 
although Assam was then itself in a most unsettled state. The imports 
from Thibet, in the shape of woollens, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, 
chowries, and Chinese silks, were especially noticeable. The protracted 
troubles of Assam ultimately affected the traffic, but even in the year 
before the Burmese invasio:a, the Lassa merchants were said to have 
brought down gold amounting in value to Rs. 70,000. The Burmese 
occupation put a stop to this annual fair for a time. In 1833 a successful 
attempt was made to revive it by Lieutenant Rutherford, who then had 
charge of Durrung. Of all this trade the Kuriapara Dwar is the 
principal channel.* Udalgiri is now the place where the fair is held, 


• Loss important fairs for the Bhutan Bhutias are hold at Korkaria on tho Lukmi 
Eivsr beyond the borders of Durrung ; and at Daimara, north of Udalgiri. 
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and a very interesting spectacle may be seen there annually. Traders 

The Kuriapera Fair. f Tlnbet, from LasM 

and places east, west, and even north 
of it are present in crowds, some of them clad in Chinese dresses, using 
Chinese implements, and looking to all intents Chinese. Many have 
their families with them, and carry their goods on sturdy ponies, of 
which some hundreds are brought down the fair yeaidy. In 185^ the 
Government sanctioned a proposal to move the site of the gathering to 
Mungledye which was expected to be more convenient for the Bengal 
and Assam traders. (i) It was found, however, that such a change would 
not be popular. The hill caravans would not venture so far into the 
plains, and existing arrangements were left undisturbed. 

The Bbutias of Kuriapara are under the direct government of a 
body of Chiefs known as the Sath Rajas''^* who call themselves subordi- 
nates of the Towang Raja, a tributary of Lassa. Between 1830 
and 1840, these Bbutias gave as much trouble as tbeir neighbours on 
the west, and in consequence of outrages committed by tl»em, the Dwdr 
was resumed by the authorities of Durrung. In the cold season of 
1843-44, the Sath Rajas, in company with representatives of the Towang 
Durbar, had an interview with Captain Gordon, Assistant to the 
^ ^ ^ . Governor GoneraPs Agent, and for- 

nially relinquished all claim to the 
lands of the Kuriapara Dwdr iu 
consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 5,000 ; this sum very nearly 
representing the amount which they used to realise from the tract by 
direct collection during the eight months of the year for which they 
held it. The annual stipend of the Sath Rajas is spent at the Udalgiri 
fair, and finds its way in the shape of cotton and other goods towards 
Towang and Lassa. 

In 1852 a misunderstanding arose between the British and 
Thibetan Governments on account of one of these Sath Rajas, 
known as the Gelling or Gelong, who had been entrusted by the Lassa 

authorities with control over the 
Story of the Gellmg Baja. , nu' p j • • v a* • 

other Chiefs and 3 urisdiction m the 

hills near Kuriapara. The Gelling took advantage of his position to de- 
clare himself independent, and to intercept the money paid by the 
British authorities. Troops were sent against him from Lassa, and, 
though at first able to hold his own, he was eventually driven 
across the border into Durrung. His extradition was demanded by 
the Thibetans in the most peremptory terms, perpetual war being the 
lightest penalty threatened in the event of refusal. An army was 
pushed down towards the plains, and there was at one time immi- 
nent prospect of a Thibetan invasion of Assam. Four hundred light 


• " Seven Princes” a common title of the Bhutia Chiefs in this quarter, not 
neoessarily implying the existence of the precise number seven. 


(t) Judicial Proceedings, 9th September 1852, No. 9S. 
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iofantTy and a couple of six pounders were hurried up to the frontier, 
and served to check the ardour of the hilimen, who after much bluster 
and many demands for the Gelling's bead, said they would be content 
with a document from the Governor GeneraFs Agent, certifying 
that the Gelling was no longer in life. They were not particular as to 
the actual fact ; but wished to save their honor by an appearance 
of success; in this being perhaps not less diplomatic than more 
civilised nations. The desired certificate they did not obtain; but 
eventually peace was made by a treaty* ratifying, on the one hand, the 
former payment of Rs. 6,000, and guaranteeing, on the other, to the 
followers of the Gelling Raja immunity for their rebellion. It was 
agreed also that the Gelling himself should live under British protec- 
tion and restraint to the south of the Brahmaputra. The Thibetans did 
not respect the stipulations of the treaty as regaids the Gelling^s 
partizans, for seven of these were brutally murder^ as soon as they 
returned to the hills. The Government did not think it necessary to 
take notice of this, as the event took place outside British Territory. 
The Gelling himself continued for several years to reside at Gow- 
hatty. About 1861 he became reconciled to the Towang Deo or 
Deb Raja of Towang, and returned to the hills. There he soon 
again became involved in quarrels with the Sath Rajas, whom 
he defrauded of certain dues upon caoutchouc (an important 
staple in those parts) and once more he had to fly into Durrung, 
where till 1864 he occupied a house near Kuriapara. In April of 
that year 50 or 60 Bhutias came down by night, surrounded his 
dwelling and murdered him in cold blood. This was presently ascer- 
tained to have been by order of the Sath Rajas, under instiga- 
tion of the Towang Deo, with whose summons to attend him the 


* The text of the treaty is subjoined. (Political Progs., October 1858, No. 64.) For 
the earlier treaty of 18 tJ, see Aitchison, Vol. I., pp. 143. 

Treaty signed by Captains Retd and CAMPBELL, and ChaNGDANDOO NamaNG 
Ledeit, and Dao NubHOO, Bhutia Rajas, on the 2Bth January 1853, at Kurreahparak, 
Zillah Durrung. 

We, Changdandoo Raja, Namang Leden Raja, Dao Nurhoo Baja, being d^uted 
by the Daba Rajas to carry letters of friendship to the Agent, Governor General, North- 
East Frontier, desiring that the former friendly relations which existed ^ between the 
Government of India and our Lassa Government (lately disturbed by the misbehaviour of 
one of our Gellings) should be again resumed, and being ourselves desirous above all 
things that peace should exist between our Government and that of India, do (now that 
we are assured the (Government of India do not intend to invade our country) hereby 
solemnly declare that all military force in excess of what is required to maintain order in 
our own country shall be immediately withdrawn, and the soldiers sent to their houses : 
and should the peace be ever broken by us, we shall consider that all claim to the Be. 6,000, 
hitherto yearly paid to our Government by the Government of India, shall he forfeited, 
and that our trade with the people of the plains shall be put a stop to. 

And all this we of our own good will agree to and swear to in the presence of Captains 
Reid and Campbell, signing the agreement as copied out in Bhutia language from the 
Bengali copy made by^okha Mahomed Darogan. 

And, moreover, with regard to the followers and others of the Gelling who ha^ oome 
down to the plains for protection, we promise not to molest them, but hope» me 
good help of the Agent, (Governor (General, to make friends with them and persnade them 
to return to their own country. 
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Gelling had refused to oomply. No very decided action was taken by 
Government upon this violation of its territory. Towang being 
nominally under Thibet, the Government of India sanctioned a reference 
to Lassa on the subject, hut this was never actually made ; and the idea 
of stopping payment of the annual allowance of the Sath Rajas was 
deprecated by the local authorities as being likely to lead to further 
raids. (') The Rajas were, it was urged, mere savages who looked on 
the Gelling as one of their own tribe, and could not realise that they 
did any injury to us by dealing out punishment to a kindred Bhutia, 
even in British territory. The Government of Bengal ordered a de- 
mand to be made for the surrender of the murderers, and the Gov- 
ernment of India pointed out afresh that political refugees should 
not be allowed to live near the frontier ; but the demand was never 
pressed, and the advice could only be noted for future guidance ; and 
go the matter dropped. 

In the cold weather of 1S67 there was an unfounded alarm that(®) 
T . the Thibetan Thaloiig Bhutias in- 

tended to attack Assam, but as a 
fact the relations of the Bengal Government with these tribes have for 
many years been jierfeetly amicable, and limited mainly to ]>ayhient of 
the annual stipend, and the commercial intercourse of the Udalgiri fair. 


The restrictions placed on free intercourse with the hills under the 
Inner Line Roinilation (described in Chapter YIII below) gave rise 
to some complaint in IS 76- 7 7, but the grievance was met by the issue 
of passes to all persons bond fide engaged in supplying the hillmen. 
In 1878 the provisions of the Regulation were suspended along their 
frontier, and in 1880 the good offices of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Durrung were effectual in settling a quarrel between these Bhutias and 
those of Kukaria subject to Bhutan proper. 


In 1872-73 the boundary between Assam and the Towang 

Demamtion of boundary. was formally laid down 

from the Deosbam river on the 
west to the Rowta river on the east. The line proposed by the 
British officers was readily accepted by the Bhutias and by certain 
Thibetan officials who came down to inspect it. 


Eastward of Kuriapara lies the extensive division of Char Dw^r or 

The Bhutiae of Char Dwdr. “ Pf the borders of 

which arc the Rooprai Ganw and 

Sher Ganw Bhutias, who claim to be independent of Towang. Their 
Chiefs, like those of the Kuriapam Bhutias, are called Sath Rajas, 
the principal one having the title of Durji Raja. In common with all 
the other tribes on this frontier, these Bhutias claimed a tribute or 


(^) Political Proceedings, June 1864, Nos. 3-6. 
Political Proceedings, October 1864, Nos. 18-21. 

(*) Political Proceedings, Peoember ^867, No. 57. 
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paymeut from the plains which they collected annually.* In February 
1H£6, ftn arrangement was made with them by Captain Matthie, in 
virtue of which the Durrung authorities resumed the right of direct 
collection and paid the Bhutias Rs. 2,526-7 as compensation on that 
account, In 1839, however, this payment was stopped in consequence of 
their having murdered one Madhoo Sykeah, a British subject. The 
Durji Raja with the rest made in the usual inconsistent way the most 
earnest protestations of innocence of present guilt and promises to 
behave better for the future, and as usual they were eventually par^ 
doned, and a reduced allowance of Rs. 1,740 guaranteed them. The 
boundary line of the Char Dwar Bhutias was laid down in 1872-73 
from the Rowta river on the west to the Ghabroo river on the east. 
The Bhutias here put forward extravagant claims to lands on the 
plains, which were rejected by the officers demarcating the boundary. 
At a meeting with the Deputy Commissioner of Darning in February 
.1876 their Chiefs expressed themselves satisfied with this decision. 
They have come down regularly every cold season to trade, establishing 
themselves at a place called Darmar^, two miles north of our boundary. 
In the case of these Bhutias also the Inner Line Regulation has been 
kept in abeyance. 


The most easterly tribe of Bhutias are the Thebengeas. These 
mi I live in the interior of the hills, and 

formerly collected dues in Char 
Dwdr along with the Rooprai clans. A fend, however, spra.ng up 


between them, and for years they only entered Assam to trade by 
the circuitous route of the Kuriapara Dwar. Their annual visit to 


purchase goods was made to a mart called Mazbat in Chav Dwar. Their 
chief village is 16 days' journey from the plains, and they have 
ajways been peaceably behaved. They receive an annual stipend of 


Rs. 145-16-0 only. 


Satisfactory evidence of the friendly relations existing between 
our officers and the Thibetan Bhutias will be found in the following 
incident, which is reproduced from the Assam Administration Report 
for 1879-80 


At the beginning of February a difference occurred in British territory between 
the Thibetan and the Kherkeria Bhutias, subjects of Bhutan Proper, which was 
amicably arranged by the Sub-Divisioual Officer of Mangaldai, The ciroumstanoes 
of this affair are as follows : — 


One Penia Thallong Bhutia, a resident of Bhutan Proper, made his way last 
year to the Towang Bhutia encampment at Amratol (the first stage in the hills after 
leaving British territory), and, it is alleged, stole a pony belonging to the Towang 
people. He was caught and taken before the Gelleng Raja, who sentenced him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 20 in cash, 4 pieces of cloth, and 4 brass pots. Perna Thallong, 
feeling aggrieved at the punishment awarded him last year by the Gelleng 
sought his opportunitj' for revenging himself, and on the 1st February last, while 
one of the Gelleng Raja’s personal attendants was trading in a village in the neighbour 
hood of Udalguri, suddenly appeared with a companion, seized him, and forci bly took 

• Their agreement, similar in terms to that of the Towang Bhutias, is printed in 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume I., pp. 146. The precise amount of the allowaaoea, as 
given in Aitchison, differs from the figures in the text : but the poiut is unimportant. 
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from him ft pony And a ftiWer WAist^belt which were in the aervftnt’e charge. Feme 
then returned to Kherkorift, leftring a letter with the Gelleng E^a^e man, stating 
thftt he (Pema) had done this in return for the fine the Gelleng Raja had sentenced 
him to pay in the previous year. On the abo?e facts being reported to the Sath Hgjas, 
who were at the time at Udalguri, by the Gelleng Rajahs servant, they at once sent 
25 followers to the scene of the ooenrrenoe to search for Pema and arrest him. Mr. 
Dribeig, the Sab*Divisional Officer at Mangaldai, immediately sent instrnctions to 
From Gaimbo, the Chief of the Sath Rajas, to recall his men and not to make any 
^turbance in British territory, and himself went promptly to Udalguii to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Driberg found that Fema had retired to the hills after 
selling the pony for Ks 45. and had taken the waist-belt with him. He had 
a long discussion with the Sath Rajas, pointing out the impropriety they had com- 
mittra iu sending their men to attem^ the arrest of Pema in British territory, and 
that had Fema been reinforced from Rherkeria a serious disturbance between the 
Towang and Bhutan people would probably have followed, for which they would 
have ^en held responsible. Having thus convinced the Rajas of the mistake they 
bad made in attempting to take the law into their own hands while they were guests 
of the British Gavern men t, and on its territory, Mr. Driberg obtained from them 
an ample apology, and a promise to leave the settlement of the matter in his hands. 
He thereupon wrote to the Uadi Dumpa, the Bhutanese Raja of Kherkeria, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and at a meeting with him succeeded in obtaining from 
him not only a written apology, but also the payment of Rs. 46, the price at which 
Pema had sold the pony, and Rs. 55, the estimated value of the waist-belt, as well as a 
promise to restore the stolen belt within twenty nights and to procure the examplary 
punishment of Pema. With this satisfaction Mr. Driberg expressed himself content, 
and, re-purchasing the stolen pony from the person to whom Pema had sold it, restored 
it to its owner. [The belt was suhsequently recovered and restored to the Gelleng.] 
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CHAPTEB IV. 


THE AKAS— HAZABI-KHAWAS, AND KAPACHOE8. 

Eastward of the Bhutias, and between them and the Bhoroli (or more 
correctly the Desserai) river, live the Akas or Arkas, known among them- 
selves as Hrusso.* The Akas are of two clans— (1) the Hazari-Khawa^ 
or eaters at a thousand hearths," and (2) the Kapachors, or “ thieves 

Divi*ion.andame.oftheAk«.. cotton plante." 

1 hese are a most energetic and savag^e 
tribe, who for twenty years were the pests of Char Dwar. With the aid of 
the Migis, a fierce and cognate race in the interior, they long defied the 
power of the Towang. Deo in the hills. Both clans of Akas together 
did not, however, in 1H44 number over 260 families. Of the Migis 
there were from three to four hundred households. The Hazari-Khawas 
were the only branch of this tribe to whom the Assamese conceded 
formally any right to share in the produce of the Dwars. The Kapa- 
chors had no such rights, and anything that they received from the 
cultivators was simply extorted from their fears. To the Hazari- 
Khawas the Assam Government had granted the right of po$a, 

Th6nghtof„o«,. “black-mail." 

nature of this right will be easily understood from the descrip- 
tion already given of the old revenue system of Assam in Chapter I. 
Certain sets of paih were assigned to the hillmen, and made liable 
to pay to them instead of to the State their fixed annual contributions. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the posa, which, as we shall see, was 
paid to most of the hill tribes bordering on the plains, was an uncertain, 
i Undefined exaction, depending in amount upon the rapacity of the 
different hordes who might descend to levy it. (^) It was really a 
well-ascertained revenue payment, on account of which a corresponding 
remission was made in the State demand upon the ryot satisfying it. 
It may have had its origin in encroachment, or it may have been based 
upon customary and primeval rights asserted by the hillmen; but it was 
a distinct feature in the revenue system of the country when the 
British annexed Assam. As stated in Chapter 1 it was at first the 
object of our local officers to maintain intact the arrangements of their 
Native predecessors, and to avoid the appearance of anything like 
radical or unexpected change ; and Mr. D. Scott, the British Governor 
of Assam for some years after its annexation, was peculiarly cautious 


* Hos6liiiey6r, Ap^d DftltoD loco. Ss© also Aiiatic Society’s Journal, XXXVII— 194. 


(*) Eevenue. Proceeding*, 11th Auguft 1894, No. 5. 
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in dealing with the rights, fancied or real, of the hill tribes. He 
explicitly continued to them the right of idealizing their respective 
shares of posa from the ryots direct. 

According to the records of 1825, it would seem that the Hazari- 
Kha was were entitled to receive from each hou8e(^) of their allotted 
khels one portion of a female dress, one bundle of cotton thread, and 
one cotton handkerchief/^ At this period the Kapacbors (or Koppa- 
turas as the old records style them) were probably not looked upon as a 
separate clan, for we read that the Hazari-Khawas were excepted to 
give ' a part^ of their collections to the Kapachors. 


The inconvenience of permitting a horde of savages to descend 
annually upon the cultivated lands for the purpose of collecting petty 
dues from each household was very soon felt by the British Govern- 

^ ^ ^ -rr • ment to be unbearable. Quarrels 

Commutation of the posa of the Hazan- a ± ii. x i 

Khawas. outrage were the natural con- 

comitants of such a custom, and 
at a very early period of our management orders were given to 
invite the liillnien to surrender their right of direct collection for 
an annual lump payment in lieu. In many instances no difficulty 
was found in introducing this reform ; in others the proposals 
were looked upon with suspicion. The claims of the Hazari- 
Khawas were at last commuted for a yearly sum of Rs. 175. This, 
however, they did not long continue to draw, their connection with 
the Kapachors having brought them into trouble with Government 
in ls35. For nine years after that they kept aloof from any inter- 
course with our officials, and it was not till 1S44 that they were finally 
brought to terms. 

The Kapachors under their leader, the Tangi or Taghi Raja, were 

long the terror of Durrung and 
of all the neighbouring clans. Al- 
though they numbered only about .^0 families, they were able, from the 
nature of the country and their local knowledge, to defy both the Assam 
and British Governments for many years. (2) Shortly before the 
annexation the Taghi Raja murdered the Native official in charge of 
Char Dwar, with twenty of his immediate followers. For this the clan 
was outlawed, and Mr. D. Scott, the first Commissioner of Assam, for- 
bade their entering the plains, styling them a set of lawless brigands ; 
but they nevertheless extorted from the ryots of Burgong a contribution 
of cloths year by year, just as though they were legally entitled to 
posa. In 1829 they were worsted in a quarrel with their brethren, the 
Hazari-Khawas, and their leader fled into Assam, where he was 
captured and sent to Gowhatty Jail. Here he became devout, and 
placed himself under the ghostly teachings of a Hindu* spiritual guide. 


The outrages of the Kapachors. 


* Dalton. 

(1) Political Proceedings, 5th February 1S25. 

(») Political Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
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on whoee security he was somewhat rashly released by the Governor 
GeneraFs Agent in Once free he fled to the hills, rallied his 

broken clan, murdered all who had been in anyway concerned in his 
capture, and brought his career to its(i) climacteric on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1835, by cutting up and burning the Assam Light Infantry 
outpost at Balcopara, massacring 17 souls — men, women, and children. 
In this outrage it was believed that the Taghi Raja had been assisted 
by the Ilazari-Khawas, and there were good reasons for suspecting that 
his energy and daring had made him at this time virtual Chief of both 
clans of Akas, and given him influence even over the Duphlas in the 
neighbouring hills. At any rate the payment made by Government to 
the Hazari-Khawas was stopped, as already noted. For seven years 
after the Baleepara affair, this successful brigand haunted the border 
jungles, evading every effort made for bis capture, and leading repeated 
forays into Char I)war.(®) In December 1837 he carried off several 
captives, and outposts of troops had to be moved up into stockades 
at the very foot of the hills to protect the low country from his 
depredations. Again in lS3'^-39, and yet again in March IS^l, 
similar raids took place, and Government was seriously contemplating 
an expedition in foi*eo, when suddenly either weary of a hunted 
life, or distrustful of his ability to face of a regular attack, he came 
in and surrendered. It was alleged that offers of pardon had been 
unauthorized !y held out to him by the Kotokies^' (an ofiicially recog- 
nised class of interpreters and clan agents), and looking to the bad effect 
any ostensible breach of faith might have, the Raja was released on his 
binding himself by solemn oath not to injure our ryots again. He gave 
hostages for his good conduct, the Kotokies on this occasiop becoming 
his formal sureties. He even agreed to live permanently on the plains, 
and a small allowance of Rs. 20 was settled upon him. Through his 
influence, the other leaders of the Akas came in and accepted stipends, 
at the same time binding themselves to preserve the peace of CharDw^r. 


Agreements with the Akas, 18-42. 


The whole amount to be disbursed to the Akas was at that time 

fixed at Rs. 360 per annum. The 
oaths taken by them on the skins 
of a tiger and bear, on elephauFs dung, and by killing a fowl,^^ have 
on the whole been faithfully observed, though they have made several 
attempts, not always unsuccessful, to get their allowances raised. In 
April l^.h7, for instance, it was reported that they had refused to accept 
their stipends which had gradually been increased to a total of Rs. 668. 
The Taghi Raja was believed to be at the bottom of this combination, 
the object of which was avowedly to obtain a further increase. Govern- 
ment at once stopped the whole allowances pending further orders, 


(») Political Prooeedinga, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 

Political Proceedings, 4th May 1835, Nos. 2-3. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 17th January 1888, Nos. 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 52-68. 
Political Precoedings, 20th July 1840, Nos. 114-15. 
Political I^oeedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 80-1. ^ 
Pohfioal Proceedings, 27th September 1841, Nos. 95-6. 
Political Proceedings, 14th February 1842, Nos. ^1-12. 
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elosed tbe Dwirs to trade^ and kept a sharp outlook for the first io* 
dication of disturbance. These measures had the desired effect : several 
of the Chiefs were detached from the Taghi Baja^s influence, and early 
in 1859 sued for pardon. Tn 1860 the Raja himself submitted, and as 
he had committed no active aggression, he was, almost too considerately, 
allowed to draw his former pension with all arrears. (^) 

The Akas* have given no trouble of late years, a fact which 
may, perhaps, be accepted as proving the success of the policy of 
Government in dealing with this tribe. Their frontier line was demar- 
cated with those of the tribes west of them in 187^-73 ; and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Durrung who carried out this duty reported 
that both they and the other hillmen came down in considerable numbers 
to the plains to trade and graze cattle. To this privilege of grazing 
they all attach cardinal importance, and Sir G. Campbell was of opinion 


• Their aijreements run as follow (Aitchison Vol. I., pp. 14»8-49) i — 

An Agreement entered into hy the Taghi Raja of the Aha Purhat^ dated 26 th 
Maug 1260 B. B. 

Although I entered into an Agreement on the 28th January 1842 A. D,, that I 
should in no way injure the ryots in my dealings with them, and have received from the 
British Government, since 1842, a Pension of 20 Rupees, and traded in all the villages in 
Char Dwir, it being now considered that my trading in this way is oppressive to the 
lyote, and therefore required to be discontinued, I bind myself to confine my trade to 
the established market places at Lahabarree and Baleepara, and to adhere to the following 
terms : — 

let — Myself, with my Tribe, will oondne ourselves in our trade exclusively to the 
markets in Lahabarree, Baleepara, and Tezpor. We will not, as heretofore, deal with 
the ryots in their private houses, 

2»d.-~ I will be careful that none of my Tribe commit any act of oppression in the 
British Territories. 

SrJ.—We will apply to the British Courts for redress in our grievances, and never' 
take the law in our own hands. 

4fA.— From the date of this Agreement I bind myself to abide by the foregoing 
terms, on condition that the following Pensions are regularly paid : — 

To Seemkolee Aka Baja ... ... 82 Rupees. 

To Soomo Raja ... ... ... 32 „ 

To Nesoo Raja ... ... ... 26 „ 


Total ... 120 Rupees. 

hth, — In the e\rent of my infringing any of the foregoing terms, I subject myself to 
the loss of my Pension of 20 Rupees, and shall also forfeit the privilege of visiting the 
Plains. 


(True Translation.) 

FRANS. JENKINS, 

Agent, Governor General. 


(^) Political Proceedings, 25th June 1867, Nos. 806-7. 
Political Proceedings, 19th May 1869, Nos. 6-7. 
Political Proceedings, J une 18G0, Nos, 56-66. 
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that, if given as a privilege and not allowed as a right, it afforded a 
valuable means of securing their good behaviour. The Hazari-Khawas 
took no objections to the boundary; and in 1873 the Government gave 
them a grant of 49 acres of land in the plains which much gratified 
them. But the Kapachors refused at first to recognise the line between 
the Bhoroli and Khari Dikrai rivers, and put forward extravagant claims. 
Their Chief, Midhi, eventually however gave in, and the line was demar- 
cated in 1874-75 : the Chief also agreeing to send two of his relations to 
the school at Government expense. In March 1K78, Midhi^s people 

Later events. trouble on their annual 

visits to the plains, and three of 
them were whipped for theft. In January 1882, the forest guards 
reported that a large body of Kapachor Akas and Duphlas had come 
down and set up boundary marks in the forests at Potashali, Diju, and 
Naminimukh, declaring that they would allow no one to pass those 
points which were all within our territory. Midhi was sent for and 
denied the fact ; and as it was afterwards discovered that a number of 


An Agreement entered into bg Changjoe, Hazabi Khawa Aka Eaja, ChaNO 

SuMLY Hazabi Khawa, Kabooloo Hazabi Khawa Aka Baja, and Nijum 

Kapasobah Aka Baja, on the 29th Maug 1250 JS, S. 

We hereby swear, according; to our customs, by taking; in our hands the skin of a 
tigrer, that of a bear, and elephant’s dung, and by killing a fowl, that we will never be 
guilty of any violence or oppression towards any of the ryots of the British Government, 
and that we will faithfully abide by the following terms : — 

let . — Whenever any of us come down into Char Dwir, we will report our arrival to 
the Patgarre, and fairly barter our goods, being guilty of no theft or fraud in any way 
with any of the ryots. 

It shall also be our particular care that none of our people shall be guilty of any 
crimes in the territories of the Honourable Company. 

2nd.-'-We also engage never to join any parties that are or may hereafter be enemies 
to the British Government, but pWge ourselves to oppose them in every way in our 
power. We will also report any intelligence we may get of any conspiracy against the 
British Government, and act up to any order we may receive from their authorities. 
Should it ever be proved that we have participated in any conspiracy, we shall have 
forfeited our privilege of coming into the British Territories. 

:^rd . — In coming into the Plains we will always appear unarmed, and coniine 
ourselves exclusively to the hauts or market places established at Lahaharree, Baleeparo, 
Oorung or Tezpor, and not, as heretofore, traffic with the ryots at their private dwellings i 
neither will we allow our people to do so. 

4fA.- All civil debts with the ryots shall be recovered through the Courts, as we 
acknowledge ourselves subservient to the British laws in their country. 

bth. — I, Kapasofah Aka Kaja, agree to take in lieu of the Black Mail of Char Dw£r 
a yearly Pension of 60 Rupees ; and I, Ilazari Khawa Aka Baja, a Pension, in like 
manner, of 120 Rupeep : This will be considered to deprive us of any connection with 
Char Hwdr, and of exacting anything from the ryots. We pledge ourselves to abide 
strictly by tlie above terms, or forfeit our Pension. 


(True Translation.) 

FBANS. JENKINS, 
Agent, Qoeernor General. 
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NejpAl^ were trj^ng to get passes from our officers permitting tbem to 
go mto the Aka hills to collect rubber^ it was supposed that the movement 
^ the tribesmen was directed against them. The passes desired by 
the Nepalese were refused.'^ In this year Midhi^s brother who had read 
at Baleepara School since i876 suddenly left it. The cold season of 
1883-84 has witnessed the first Aka raid since our early connection 
with the tribe and our first expedition into tbeir hills. There seems 
to be little doubt that there has been some local misunderstanding in 
respect of forest matters. 
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CHAPTEE V. 


THB DUPHLA TEIBES. 

Eastward of the BhoroU river, and occupying the hills north of 

Bariy notice of the DupUae. Naodwar (the Nine Passes) in 

Durrung, and Chedwdr (the Six 
Passes) in Luckimporey as far east as the upper courses of the Sundri^ 
lie the numerous cognate tribes of Buphlas.* Of them wrote Moham- 
med Kaaim in the days of Aurungzeb— ^^The Duflehs are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Assan^ Kaja, and, whenever they find an opportunity, 
plunder the country contiguous to their mountains/^t They are, 
however, not so much a single tribe as a collection of petty clans inde- 
pendent of each other, and generally incapabfe of combined action. To 
show the extent of inter-tribal sub-division among them, Dalton notes 
that two hundred and thirty-eight gams or chiefs of Duphlas are in 
receipt of compensation for loss of amounting altogether to only 
Rs. 2,543. Their form of Government is oligarchical, there being 
sometimes thirty or forty chiefs in a clan. The Duphlas call them- 
selves only Bangui,^’ meaning men.^^ The tribes on the border of 
Durrung are now generally called ^ Paschim^ or Western Duphlas ; and 
those on the border of North Luckimpore, ' Tagin^ Duphlas. 

From the beginning of our occupation of Assam the Duphlas gave 

Their troublesome character. 1^1 officers, 

and many iruitlcss efforts were 

made to induce them to resign the right of collecting directly from 
the ryots. From an account bearing date the 13th May 1825 it 
appears that the Duphlas were entitled to receive, from every ten houses, 
one double cloth, one single cloth, one handkerchief, one dAo, ten head 
of horned cattle, and four seers of salt. The path of the ^ Duphla Bohotea 
Khel,^ or that section of the j^ssamese cultivators which had originally 
been partially assigned to the Duphlas as responsible for their dues, being 
subject to this heavy impost(*) paid only Rs. 3 instead of Rs. 9 per ghdi 
to Government, the balance being remitted to enable them to meet their 
engagements. The different clans of Duphlas did not interfere with each 
other on the plains. Each knew the villages to which it had to look for pona* 
But they claimed a right to collect from their allotted pailu wherever these 
might migrate, and they demanded full dues whether the paiks could 
pay or not. This exacting spirit made them very difficult to deal with. 
Such indeed was the dangerous character of this tribe that Government 

* A report of 1861 puts them between the Bunga Kadi and Knehoo Jan, extending 
over an area of 200 square miles, and numheriog 8,000 souls. The figures are of little 
vslue. 

t Asiatic Besearehes, Tol. II. 

(») Revenue Proceedings, 11th August I83i, No. 6. 
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Partial submission of 
Char Dvrar. 

(a) Fjkewooloah. 
ITpertowooleah. 
Upertakooleah. 
Lamtakooleah. 
Bukhoowooieah. 
IJpertako-ooleah. 
Lamtjooleah. 


Salaho-ooleah. 
Lamtapoo-ooleah. 
Bamboo-ooleah. 
Runghoo-ooleah. 
Saroo Dhunneah. 
Bor Bhunneah. 


did not for many years see its way to insisting upon commutation of 
posa where the elans objected to it. The Duphlas of Char Dwar in 
Durmftg were the first to come to a settlement.(^) Early in 1835 they 
had raided^ probably under the instigation of the Tagni Raja, and as 
a punishment had been forbidden to enter the plains to collect their 
dues. In November following, some few months after the Taghi 
Raja's successful raid near Baleepara, the Duphlas attacked that place 
and carried ofi several British subjects. An exi>edition, consisting of 
a small miHtary force, was sent into the hills and rescued the captives, 
taking at the same time several Duphla prisoners. Of the thirteen 
Duphla clans north of Char Dwar, the names of which are given on the 

margin, (a) eight upon this came in 
the Duphlas of su])mitted to Captain Matthie, 

the Officer in charge of Durrung. 
They agreed to resign the right of 
collecting direct from the ryots, and 
consented for the future to receive 
the articles of posa from the mal- 
guzar or revenue officer of the 
villages according to a revised tariff. 
Any complaints they might have against the malguzars they promised 
to refer to the Magistrate. {^) They undertook not to aid the enemies 
of the Government, and to help to arrest offenders. One Chief was to 
live on the plains near the Magistrate, to be a medium of communica- 
tion and represent their interests. Their po$a was fixed at one coarse 
arkut sheet, one long cotton handkerchief, two seers of salt, one dio, 
and one goat for every ten bouses. The other clans shortly afterwards 
made similar agreements. 

The Duphlas of Naodwdr were longer in coming to terms. (*) 
SQtaiW»ofthoN«KlwirD«phl«. 

to receive their dues through the 
malguzars, but they claimed a right to two-thirds of all the revenues 
paid by the paiks of the Duphla Bohotea Khel already mentioned, who 
were, they insisted, their hereditary slaves. In 1838-39 they b^ame 
very actively troublesome, and it was at one time thought probable 
that a military force would have again to be sent into the hills. The 
collection of pom was entirely stopped for a time. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly this measure had the effect bringing the clans to order. 

It appeared(^) from facts that came to light at this time that the 
PM of the B^rer Duphlas were pt^ti^lly sub- 

ordinate to the Abor Duphlas of the 
higher ranges, and these remote clans, feeling the loss of the regular 


(*) Political Proceedings, 20th February 1384, Kos. 28-84. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 8th Hay 1837, Nos. 02-68. 

(*) Political pFooeedings, 10th January 1889, Noa. 02-83. 
Political Proceedings, 80th January 1839, Noa. 1-2. 
Polittoal Prooeedinga, 0th March 1889, Nos. 180-186. 
Political Prooeedinga, 18th May 1689, Noa. 10-11. 

(*) Peditioal Prooeedinga, 10tii May 1887, Noa 10-11. 
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mytoeiitSi and perhaps not undewtandini? what the borderers were 
hs^Ung for^ had insisted on submission being made. It was not^ bow« 
ever^ tiU 1862 that the posa was finally commuted for a money pay- 
ment, (M and then only because the Court of Directors at home insisted 
on this being done, if the local officers could enforce it without causing 
disturtanoee. 

Up to that time the Duphlas had been a source of frequent anxiety, 
and military posts along the frontier had been necessary to secure its 
peace. From 1852, however, the Duphlas, much to the relief of the 
local officials and somewhat to their surprise, settled quietly down, many 
of them devoting their attention to agriculture and residing permanently 
as our subjects on the plains. The payments made to them stood as 
follow at the time of Mill^s inspection of Assam (1858-54) 

Bfl. As. P. 

From Texpur treasury to Duphlas of Char Dw£r and Naodirir ... 2,404 0 0 
From Luckimpore treasury to Duphlas of Char Dw4r ... 1,243 14 6 

Ditto ditto ditto of Banskotta ... 302 1 6 

with 24 maunds of salt to the last-named in lieu of certain h&th or 
market dues. 

The tribe remained quiet and gave no cause of anxiety up to 1870, 
Ti VI . 1 - + - 1 . .w. when parties of DuphJas from the 

hills committed, (^) on two occasions, 
outrages on certain Duphia villages lying in Naodwdr within the District 
of Durrung. 

In one ease their object was said to be to recover an absconding 
slave. This action on the part of the Hill Duphlas did not indicate any 
ill-feeling towards British authority, but it was nevertheless deem^ 
necessary to visit them with some mark of displeasure. (^) Accordingly 
the annual allowances of all supposed to have been implicated in the 
transactions were withheld, and a reward was ofEered for the capture of 
the principal offender. At the same time it was pointed out to the local 
officers that runaway slaves ought not to be allowed to settle in villages 
near the frontier where their presence incited to attempts at recapture. 

The secret of the other raid was not so easily found out.(^) The 
’ ^ . , , , , . . &cts, as at last discovered, appear to 

A Dttphl. . love trouble.. Chief one 

of our Duphia villages sought as a wife for his son the daughter of a 
neighbouring Chief. The proposals were accepted, and to close the 
transaction presents were made in Duphia fashion to the relatives. 
Probably some wealthier suitor appeared, for very shortly aro^wards 4he 
intending bridegroom was tola that his alliance was not desired. To 
this he might have become reconciled ; but to the insult was superadded 
material injury presents were not returned. He was mulcted not 


Judicial Prooeedmgi, SUi April 1852, Ko. 171. 

(») FoUtioal FrooeodSngt, January 1870, Nos. 1-2 
(») Political Prooeodiogs, Pobruary 1870, Nos. 12-21. 

(*) Political Prooaedingi, February 1870, Nos. 12-21. 
PoUtM pAXseriUnga, November 1870, Nos. 3-0 
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only of his first betrothed, but of the means of procuring a second. 
He laid his wrongs before the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung, and 
was by that officer referred “ to the civil court". The fatuity of thus 
treating the grievances of a Duphla savage will be evident to most 
minds, and drew forth eventually strong censure from Government, 
The Deputy Commissioner should of course have dealt with the case in 
his political cajmcity, summoning a Duphla punehayet and dispensing 
equal justice in a simple way. The injured man failing to get redress in 
the plai js (for to him “the civil court" was a meaningless phrase), 
betook himself to the hills. His brethren there took a more practical 
view of the case, descended one night with swift primitive retribution 
on the village of the dishonest marriage-mongers, and carried off as 
hostages all on whom they could lay hands. The mere fact of the raid 
was at first all that the Government came to know. The allowances of 
all supposed to be concerned in it were stopped, and a reward was offered 
for the capture of the ringleader. (^) The Duphlas in the course of a few 
months settled their private quarrel : the marriage presents were returned, 
and the hostages restored. But when they had so settled their feud, 
they were astonished to find that Government, or its local representatives, 
were still dissatisfied and not disposed to overlook the way in which the 
affair had been conducted. After waiting a time they threatened that, if 
the allowances were not restored, they would raid upon the plains. A 
foolish foray made by the Deputy Commissioner into the hills in search 
of the proclaimed Chief still further irritated them, and at one time the 
political prospects were reported so doubtful that fresh stockades were 
established and the police guards increased . Eventually, however, ami- 
cable relations were restored. The Dujjhlas were not apparently at that 
time prepared to violate the peace they bad so long to their own advan- 
tage preserved ; and though the ringleader in the raid escaped capture 
and punishment, the tribe as a whole gave no further trouble. Instruc- 
tions (2) were issued by Government which, it was hoped, would for the 
future lessen the chances of the occurrence of such raids.* 


• The following extracts from these, drafted in the characteristio style of Sir 
G. Campbell, may be given (Political Proce^iugs, June 1871, No. 28) : — • 

** There may be, and no doubt are, difficulties about the application of ordinary law 
in Assam and other districts peculiarly situated ; but the Lioutenant-Govemor considers 
that district officers should not raise and suggest difficulties. It is not for them to pick 
legal boles and find legal flaws, and to affect a pedantic legality. They should make the 
best of the situation. Some districts have been exempted from the Begulatioofi and Acts 
to such a degree as to place the procedure, and even the substantive law, very much within 
the discretion of local oflicers, and to enable them to administer a broad equity ; and 
even whore the law is more defined, the combination ot civil, criminal, and menue 
powers in the same officer gives much opportunity for tempering a too harsh administra- 
tion of any law. 

“ Above and beyond, or it may rather be said before law, is the legitimate influence 
which a good district officer may and should exercise. There ere very n^y esses in 
which, by a judicious persona) interference, matters may be arranged, or in which the 


(>) Political Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 10*80. 
(«) Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28. 
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Tbe Duphlaa have not yet been brought to see that they are not at 
raid* in 1872-78. liberty to attack men at their own 

race living within our territory. 
The Administration Report of l^7^-73 jjivcs the followin^j account of 
another outrag^e committed by them iu that year, and of the views of 
Sir G. Campbell upon it : — 

The Daphlafl along the Durrungand North Lukhimpore borders had not for many 
yearg past given much trouble, though the report for 1870 described an outrage 
csofnmitted for private reasons by one hill Duphla upon another man of the same tribe 
living on the plains Many Duphlashave settled as colonists in our territories, and a 
few even occasionally work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagin Duphlas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Darning and part of Lukhimpore nave, however, 
this year placed themselves in an attitude of positive hostility to the Government, 
and perpetrated a raid which though directea against Duphia colonists in the plains, 
and not against the Assamese, was f ir too serious to be overlooked. On the night of 
the 12th February 1872 the village of Amtolla, two miles north of the Gohpore police 
station of Durrong, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was attacked by a body 
)f two or three hundred hillmen. The village was sacked, two persons — a man and a 
woman— who resisted the being tied up, were murdered, and 44 persons — men, 
women, and children —with their property, were carried oif. The villagers who were 
taken away were all western Duphlas (not Tagins), while a few settlers belonging to 
the Tagin Duphlas were left unharmed — a circumstance which tended to confirm the 
belief, since sujmorted by ample evidence, that the aggressors were chiefly men of the 
Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made an attempt to follow the raiders, but did 
not succeed in overtaking them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the district 
police with troops. All the Dupida passes to ^ the east of Durrung and along the 
Lukhimpore frontier were blockaaed, and payment of tbe allowances annually made to 
tbe Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the bills traced the raiders to their homes, 
and by their reports and the statements of one or two captives who escaped, the 
position of their villages has now been pretty well ascertained. The cause assigned 
for the outrage is a curious one The hillmen had, it seems, been much troubled by 
an epidemic, which they believed to have been imported from tbe plains. They called 
upon the Duphlas of the plains to compensate them fm* the loss they had eustained in 
children and adults from the disease ; and because the Duphlas of Amtolla declined to 
meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by seizing them all as slaves. 
The Tagins refuse to surmnder the captives save on ransopi paid, and even thteaten 
further rams if the blockade is maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly 
maintained, and it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
b{^ felt by the hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving in. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, after pei*8onal cousultation with the Deputy Commissioner, 

path of law (where a resort to law becomes absolutely necessary) may be smoothed over. 
T^ke the case of a run -away wife ; that is, no doubt, one of the cases, perhaps the case, in 
which our law is least in accord with Native feeling. In such a case between our people 
and those beyond the frontier, the Deputy Commissioner may not only call the parties 
together and try to settle it, but may also, when necessary, put them in the way of the 
law as it were. Instead of harshly referring a foreign savage to the courts, the Deputy 
Commissioner might make a suit for the restitution of c-^njugal rights or a criminal case 
of adultery, or an action for breach of promise, a very simple affair for him, by making 
out his petition, summoning the opposite side promptly, and jidmiuistering justice, which 
may be rapid and complete without ceasing to be legal. The Lieutenant-Governor does 
not think that to be within the law it is necessary to bo slow, exacting, and unintelligible 
to simple people ; on the contrary, he believes that if an officer knows how to go the right 
way about it, he may do much pn>mpt and vigorous justice tvithin the law, especially, as 
bM been said above, when he combines all powers in his own person. The Lioutenant- 
Qovmor trusts that you will impress these views on the officers of your division, and try 
to makt act upon them in cases iu which saVage and simple people are oonoerned. 
^niero arelogal difficulties enough without their being raised by the officers entrusted 
with the adraifiistration of frontier districte, and the Lieutenant-Goveraor will not 
pmmit them to raise unnecessary legalities.*’ 
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Oolonal Oimham, has seen reason to hope that strict maintenance of the blockade 
daring the ensuing cold weather may possibly bring them at last to terms. Precau- 
tions will he taken against any farther raids ; bat it may be neeessaij to adopt more 
active measures of reprisal. The Dunhla hills are not specially dimcult of access. 
Elephant-hunters from Assam have been several days’ march within them, going up 
one way and returning another. The villages where most of the captives are, are but 
four or five marches on, or at most perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity 
of or^niaation ; every village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be 
friendly. They have not fire arms, and for some years, as above remarked, they have 
not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have yearly drawn allowances 
for loss of their practice of making collections from the Assamese ryots of the Dwirs 
or passes, and have done much profitable trade with our bazars and markets. ^ There 
is reason to hope that a small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to 
terms, and that the effect of such a settlement'wonld be lasting. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, however, rather shrunk from recommending a regular expedition owing 
to the chronic difficulty which exists in Assam in getting cooly carriage for troops. 
He has stated to the Government of India his belief that we ought to have roi 
service on the North-Eastern Frontier a permanent cooly corps to he available fin 
expeditions of this kind, which we must expect occarionally until the frontie 
dimculties are finally solved and the tribes come to find their interest in peace anc 
trade. Such a corps could always be usefully employed in making roads when nol 
required for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that we should 
place on the Duphla frontier next cold season a sufficient number of troops and police tr 
establish a rigorous blockade, and furnish, if called for, a small expeditionary force 
Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner, would be allowed, if be saw a good 
opportunity, and other means had failed, to make a dash into the hills with this fbroe 
and with the elephant and local cooly cai riage available. He would, while looking out 
for this and watching the blockade, superintend also the operations of the survey, which 
should carry eastward along the foot of the hills the line of demarcation suooessfuUy 
settled along the Kamrup frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the fhture the territory 
which we claim as oUrs and within which we shall refuse to permit any outrage or 
encroachment. 

That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the captives, we may 
perhaps be encouraged to hope, from the fact that another Duphla Tillage to the north 
of Luokhimpore, which had carried off in similar fashion last year one or tfm Duphlas 
of the plains, haa lately restored them, when it found that Government insisted on 
viewing' such conduct as a grave offence. In this instance the local offieers bad, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the offenders, and held him as 
hostage till his village sent hack the captives. 

The blockade proving ineffectual, a military force was sent into the 

bills in 1874-75, and the release of 
the captives followed, no active 
opposition being offered by the Duphlas. Since that year the Duphlas 
have as a clan ^ven no trouble. Occasional offences by individual 
members of the tribe have been duly dealt with as matters of police ; 
but our relations with the Chiefs have been uniformly amicable. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


THE ABOBS AND MIBIS. 


The Akas and Duphlas axo, according to ethnologists, one in race 
with each other^ and with the tribes of Abors* and Miris inhabiting 
the hills north of Luckimpore, of whom it is next necessary to speak. 

^ At. ^ information available to us does 

that an 3 r social or 
political connection subsists now 
between the Akas and the Duphlas, and until very recently there was 
no evidence of intercourse between the Duphlas and the Abors, their 
neighbours to the east. It seemed as though all along the frontier the 
several tribes were entirely independent of their respective neighbours 
on. the east and west, while owning subordination to the more remote 
races behind and to the north of them. Even now we have very little 
definite knowledge of the inter-tribal relations of these sub-Himalayan 
highlanders : and it is as historically accurate as it is convenient to treat 
most of them as distinct and separate peoples. The Abors and Miris 
may, however, be considered an exception to this rule. Coming no doubt 
originally from the same habitat, they are still so alike in all material 
respects as to warrant us in calling them earlier and later migrations of 
the same tribe — the Abors as the last comers retaining more of their 
pristine savagery and hardihood, while the Miris have been to some 
extent influenced by free association with the plains and the settled 
habits of civilization. The intercourse between Abors and Miris is 
nevertheless constant and intimate. 

The Miris were found in 1SS5, by Captain Neufville, inhabiting 

M X. the plains and lower hills, along the 

Their local dietribution. Brahmaputra from 

the Sisi District of Luckimpore as far as the Dihong river. The Abors 
he places further east in the hilly country between the Dihong and the 
Dibong, the Bor Aborsf occupying the inner and more lofty ranges. 


♦ The term * Abor/ signifyfhg' barbarous and independent, is by the Aseamera applied 
very indefinitely to all the independent tribw on both sides of the valley, but it is more 
especially the appellation of the great tribal section which this chapter d^s. The word 
in Assamese is opposed to Bori, which means dependent. (Paltan.) According to 
Wilcox ‘ Bor’=bara, great. The Abors, however, call themselves “ Padam.” 

t In a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, dated 8th October 1861, 
the Bor Abors are put " in the hills extending from the Sensere river to the Dihong, 
oovering an area of 200 sqmtre miles, and numbWing about 10,000 souls.” The Meyongs 
are placed in the hilly tracts from the Dihong to the Gidee Sootee, an area of 200 square 
miles, and their numbers at 14,000. Prom the Oalee Sootee to the Bungs Nudi are placed 
the other Abors and Chang Miris over an area of 600 square miles, and numbering 10,000 
souls or more. This information is, however, of veiy doubtful value. 
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Thw dirision may be taken as approximately correct. To the westward 
of the Dihong: Abor villages may be found here and there among those 
of the upper hill Miris. No Miri villages are, however, situated between 
the Dihong and the Dibong, and no Abor villages exist among the Miri 
settlement on the plains near Luckirapore. The Miris of the plains are 
here claimed by the Abors as their dependents and runaway slaves ; and 
under the Assam Government the Miris acted, and they do now to some 
extent act, as the go-betweens of the Abors and the traders of Assam. 

In the hills west of the Dirjmoo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Damaji mouzas of the Luckirapore District, Dalton places the Ghyghasi 
tribe of Parbatia or Hill Miris, who would seem to be in nowise subor- 
dinate to the Abors. North of Bordoloni, and on the course of the 
Subanshiri, he puts the Sarak Miris, and on the same river the Panibotia 
and Tarbatia, all branches of the Hill Miris. (^) These tribes were 
visited by Dalton in 1845, and a full description of their habits and 
village sites is given by him in his Ethnology of BengaP^. He also 
mentions a tribe called Anka Miris or * Tenae^ living to the north-west 
of the Hill Miri country on a stream which is probably an upper course 
of the Sundri Kiver. These Anka Miris have never been seen on the 
plains. 

The Abor or Padam country was visited in a friendly way in 1826-26 
-x X xt. Bedford and Wilcox, and by 

V«.t. to tho Abor oountry. j^Hon ia 1855 The right bank olE 

the Dihong was found occupied by the Pasi and Meyong Abors, the left 
by the Paaoo, Siboo or Silook, Meybo, and Goliwar Abors. Membo 
was the most important of the settlements. This village was built 
on a range of hills rising from a small stream called the Shiku, about 
four miles from its confluence with the Dihong, and numbered probably 
over 300 houses. 

The Hill Miris, commanding by their position the cultivat- 

^ ^ ed tracts of Bordoloni, Sisi, and 

Th.Ab<«.liay.nod.unto,K,.a. ^ 

lodged right to pom similar to that asserted by the Duphlas, Akas, and 
Bbutias. So far as can be gathered, the Abors, though much more 
powerful than any of these tribes, had no such rights. This was owing 
no doubt to their comparatively remote situation, cut off as they were by 
the great river Dihong from the cultivated country along the Brahma- 
putra Valley. Rights, however, they had of a somewhat different kind, 
which were more difficult to settle even than th*ose arising out of the poia. 

The Abors claimed, as I have said, an absolute sovereignty over 
the Miris of the plains, and an inalienable right to all the fish and 

Early nctioei of .the Abors and Miris. Dihong River. 

^ The Mins for many years acknow- 

ledged the Abors as their masters. They were <juite ready to accept 
their position of go-betweens of the rude hUlmen and the Assamese 
traders. It was On the whole a profitable one,, and the more so while 


(>) Politioa Pioesidiiigt, ted May 1845, Nos. 145-47. 
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the unsettled state of Assam under its Native OnveeaoMitmide siinpb 
a/iifricttltnre a somewhat precarious pursuit. Hie iliisaiiinnn Oovenmient 
also, anxious to conciliate their highland neighboms, liad lour ainee 
relieved these Miris of all revenue c^rges^ ael^wledging ilieimy the 
subjection of that tribe to the Abors, whose iiiterpr*'ters they were 
officially recognized to be. During the Burmese invasion, and after 
the British annexation of Assam, more than one oonminnitj' of Miris 
found it to their advantage to move away from the vicinity of their 
Abor lords, and one of the earliest notices of the Ahon outside of 
geographical memoirs is an account of a demand made by the ' Duba^ 
tribe of Bor Abors in February 1 830, that the Biitidi authorities would 
send back a village of Miris who had moved away to the detriment 
of the Abor trade.(^) The Government of course could not ooeroe the 
Miris into returning, but it sanctioned certain expenditure by the 
Political Agent, with a view to induce these or kiiidrri tribes to settle 
where they could minister to the wants of the Abors in the way of 
trade. Eventually the original Miri village returned to its old site, and 
the Agent induced the Bor Abors to undertake to leave them free of 
exaction for two years, two Chiefs of the lower Abois becoming surety for 
their good treatment. The Abors are cnrionsly enough described in the 
correspondence as far the best disposed of the hill tribes, though the 
most powerful, and never known to commit an act dE unprovoked ravage 
or outrage on the villages of the plains.^^ 

The first impression made on the Abors by our local officers would 
seem to have been also favourable, for early iu 1836 body of 800 
Abors(*) came down and offered to settle on the Dibong. They were 
willing to submit to our criminal jurisdiction, but objected to pay 
taxes. The local officers were afraid that they might prove dangerous 
neighbours, but the Governor GeneraPs Agent, viewing them as littla 
other than Miris, a tribe which had long sinoe proved itself amenable 
to order, overruled the opposition. Two years later(*) he ^ uiged upou 
Government, without success, the deputation of a special officer to 
conciliate the hill Miris and Abors, It is probable that the Abors, as^ a 
warlike race, were expected by the local officers to act as a counteipoise 
to the Khamptis, Singphos, and Misbmis, who at this time were 
giving* cause for anxiety. In 1840, indeed, the Abors did take the 
side of Government unmistakably, when the Khamptis, in alliance with 
the Mishmis, were fighting against us.(*) 

Besides asserting their sovereignty over the Miris, the Abors 

claimed, as above stat^, a right to 
Aborokims to revenae from gold*wwlisr8 l^he fish and gold found ^ in ths 
and fishermen. streams that flowed from their hills^ 

In the islands of the Brahmaputra, 
and along the lower courses of its northern feeders, were numerous 

(') Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 47<48. 

(*) Politioal Proceedings, 9th May 183S, Not. 7*8. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 23rd August 1S88, Nos. S2-8S. 

PolHioal Proceedings, 29th August 18S8, Nos. 90*91. 

(«) PoUtical Proceedings, 16th March 1810, No. 111. 
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▼illEg «8 df Hindu ^d<*wa 8 liers and Bsherraen called Beeafae er BeBeeahs^ 
who had, perhafie, themselves originally been driven from the hills by the 
Abor-Miri advance. In the pursuit of their avocation these B^ahs 
were wont to frequent the Dihong» IHbong/ and other tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra^ and from them the Abors were always in the habit of 
receiving, if not regular black-mail, at least frequent conciliatory 
offerings and acknowledgments of superiority. The Assam Govern- 
ment, which derived no small portion of its revenue from the gold-dust 
of the rivers, had an interest in keeping stationary these Beeah settle- 
ments, even when the occupation of gold- washing became much less 
remunerative than it once had been. Under British rule the Beeahs 
became tbeir own masters, and many of them, like the Miris, moved 
lower down the valley. The few who remained soon found out that the 
new(^) Government had different ideas on the question of protecting 
its subjects from those of the imbecile administration it succeeded, and 
they began to repudiate the claims of the Abors to restrict their move- 
ments on the Dihong and elsewhere. The Abors in revenge carried off 
to the hills such of the refractory Beeahs as they could lay hands 
upon. 


Their feelings towards us do not appear to have as yet been actively 

TTxi.* i.- XI . hostile, for in 1847 Captain Vetch, 

Cpt«n Vetch. 1847. ^ 

friendly conference with the Pashi, Meybo, and other Padams, who to 
please him voluntarily released all the captives they had taken. Nego- 
ciations for the establishment on the Dihong of a trading store under 
Government protection were at this time set on foot, with a fair pros- 
pect, as it seemed, of ultimate success. 


Unfortunately, however, this promising commencement of inter- 
course was never re^pilarly followed up, and a year or 50 ( 2 ) later we 

Kirt odWon with the Ab«». 18«. ‘ /niT** 

With a neighbounng tribe of Dhobas 


or Dubba Abors lying west of the Dihong. The facts were these : 
Captain Vetch had gone to the hills with a small party of troops to 


demand the restoration of a body of Caohari gold-washers carried off 
by these Abors. The captives were restored, but his camp was attacked 
by night, and the Abors were only beaten off after hard fighting. 
To punish this treachery. Captain Vetch burnt their village— a step 
which led to the submission of the offending tribe, but which, however 
righteous an act in itself, tended greatly to disturb the generally 
harmonious relations hitherto subsisting between the Assam officials and 
the wild tribes in tibis quarter. Not that friendly intercourse {*) was 
openly broken off, for early in 1851 a large body of upper Abors came 
down and settled on the Dirjmoo, advances being made them by Govern- 
ment to enable them to porimase implements of husbandry. But from 


(*) Pditieal Prooeedhigs, 24th March 1848, Nos. 199-201, 
(*> PoliUcal ProoeediiigB, 28th April 1848, Noe. 104-6. 

Politikil Proocsdix^, 28rd June 1840, Noe. 23-24. 
(•) Bereone Proottediogf, 12th March 1851, Ifos. 61-62. 
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this mint we begin to find fre^ent notice of outrages committed by 
tbe Abors and of remonstrances ofiered by tke British officials. ^ 

At the very time of the settling of the Abor village on 
^ ^ Dirjmoo the clans on the 

“* “ Dihong were renewing their depre. 

dations on the gold-washers. As 
Government now farmed out the right of gold-washing (for the vast 

j V of Its, 80 per annum), it felt 

Government. ‘ bound to protect the Beeahs from 

such encroachment(^;, and orders 
were given that an escort should accompany them to the Dihong, 
and a guard be permanently stationed at the mouth of that river. An 
effort was still, however, to be made to establish an annual fair for the 
conciliation and profit of the Abors; and a proposal to tax the Miri(®) 
villages near the Dihong, north of the Brahmaputra, was negatived as 
being likely to annoy the jjaramount tribe. These measures were 
designed to combine the advantagi^ of a strong and of a conciliatory 
policy; but they were not fully or fairly carried into action. It 
18 doubtful whether their intention was ever pro|)erIy made manifest to 
the tribes concerned. The guard only remained on the Dihong for one 
season, and the Abor trade was lost sight of amid the pressure of other 
more urgent matters. 

In 1^55 (as already noted) the village of Membo("'^) was visited 
by Dalton, then Principal Assistant to the Governor GeneraTs Agent 

Mton’B visit to Membo. in Assam. An ^unt of his exi^ 

dition was published ui No. XXIII 
of the Bengal Selections, and has been incorpomted by him in his work 
on the Ethnology of Bengal 

In 1858 occurred the first serious Abor outrage. (^) On the 81st 
- . .. j ,owo January of that year the civil station 

' nous r rai , , startled by the 

news that the Beeah village of Sengajan, only six miles distant from 
the station, though on the north of the Brahmaputra, had been out up 
by Abors from the hills. Inquiry soon made it tolerably certain that . 
the Kebang clan of Bor Meyongs were the perpetrators of this atrocity. 

It was designed apparently to punish the Beeahs for having some 
before deserted their village, and for a recent refusal to pay the 
dues or tribute which the Abors demanded of them. An attempt was 
made to follow up the raiders to the hills, but, owing to the extremely . 
inaccessible character of the country and various mischances, whicn 
need not be specified in detail, the troops did not succeed in overtaking 
the Abors or in reaching the village of Kebang. It was indeed with 
difficulty and with some loss of cr^it to those in command that they 
got back to Debroogurh. Emboldened by their impunity, the Kebang 
men took up a more advanced position threatening the plains ; and it 


(») Judicial Proceedings, aOfch April 1861, Nos. 166-68. 
(») Judicial Proceedings, 4th March 1852, Nos. 127-29. 
(») Judicial Proceedings, 8rd January 1866, Nos. Sl-81 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 19th August 1868, Nos. 262-84. 
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now beoame evident to Govemment that if it wished to pfrevent m state 
of chronic outrage along the border^ a serious effort was necessapr to 
convince the hillmen of our power to punish. An offer of the id^ybo 
Abors to act as mediators had no practical effect. Government could 
only accept an unconditional submission^ which the Kebang people were 
in no mood to offer. (^) 


Preparations tor an expedition into the hills upon a somewhat im- 

^ .. i .... posing scale were put in hand with 

Preparation for an expedition. r. vt j a ..i. • j 

' ^ Vigour No doubt was entertained 


as to the propriety of invading the Abor territory to punish the authors 
of a crime so flagrant as the massacre of Sengajan. The safety of our 
own civil stations was at stake. Indifference would^ it was felt, 


lead only to more daring attacks. 


The civil officers of Debroogurh spared no pains to get together 
the information necessary to render the militaiy operations successful ; 
and if the results of their inquiries proved eventually of less value 
than was anticipated, that fact may serve as a warning and a lesson for 
future enterprises of the kind. While the military authorities were 
settling the character and strength of the force to be employed, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore had, as he believed, fixed the precise 
locale of Kebang, and the best way of reaching that village. From 
the report of a Pashi Abor scout, it appeared that Kebang lay on the 
Yembopani, a tributary of the Dihong, only four and half days^ direct 
journey from the plains. Such, however, was the difficult character of 
the country that it was considered better to convey the force in canoes 
by tbe route of the Dihong than to attempt the trackless hills between 
the Brahmaputra and the Yembopani, This determined, the Deputy 
Commissioner went on in advance to make arrangements for food 
depots, and to conciliate, if possible, the intermediate clans. At 
Pashi ghdt, opposite tbe junction of the Sikoo with the Dihong, deputa- 
^ tions f rom thePashi, Meybo, and Pado 

The expedi ion an i progress. communities presented themselves, 

* Naval Brigade. professing friendship and promising 

1 European Officer. not to oppose the advance of troops. 

16 Bo. Gunners. The Deputy Commissioner appears 

Local relied too conMently 

1 Native Officer. upon these protestations. He con- 

15 Privates. versed freely- about the approach- 

% 12-pr. howitzers, with 60 rounds ing expedition, and gave, it was 

afterwards feared, by far too many 


Native Infantry, 

8 Native Officers. 

11 Non-Commissioned Officers. 

8 Buglers. 

88 Sepoys, with 100 rounds each. 
I European medical man. 


indications of the route which it 
was intended to follow. By the 
19th March a force of the strength 
shown on the margin**^ had arrived 
at Pashi under the command of an 
officer of the rank of Captain. (*) 


(0 Judicial Proceedings, Jinuaiy 1869, Nos. 88»100. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, dated 19tli August 1858, Nos. 262-84. 
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On tlie morning of tbe 90tii the advance began into the Abor 
Hilla* As far as Pangee, an Abor village fifteen miles upstream, the 
force proceeded in boats. The guns were for some distance carried on 
elephants along the bank, but the hill ranges between Pashi and 
Pangee proved to be so precipitous and came down so close to the river 
that this mode of conveyance had to be abandoned, and the guns were 
eventually taken on board the boats. At Pangee it was discovered by 
the civil officer that the coolies supplied by him at Debroogurh for 
carrying food had through some mistake of the military commander been 
discharged soon after leaving that station. He had, however, a body of 
70 coolies with him, and these were pronounced sufficient for Commis- 
sariat purposes as the guns were to be left at Pangee to guard the boats, 
which had there to be abandoned owing to the occurrence of dangerous 
rapids*that could not be stemmed. On the 2'2nd March the troops, 
numbering with officers 104 fighting men, broke ground at Pangee, 
marching by the left bank of the river over a steep hill four miles to 
Ruttoomi GhAt, a point above the rapids, where the river had to be 
crossed on rafts of bamboo. These, it was found, the Ruttoomi Abors 
had, as a measure of conciliation, prepared in anticipation, though not 
in sufficient numbers. The Ruttc^mis also offered to find guides, and 
professed the most remarkable hatred for the Kebang Abors, the object 
of attack. 

The Deputy Commissioner, who bad accompanied the force so far, 
remained with a guard of 12 men at Ruttoomi Gh4t, while the rest 
set out on the morning of the 24th for the final advance on Kebang, 
supposed to be only 12 or 14 miles distant. Next morning two messen- 
gers came back to Ruttoomi Gbit with a note from the Commanding 
Officer asking for meat and liquor for the Europeans to be sent by the 
bearers, and containing in a postscript the words Rice, rice^\ The 
meat the Deputy Commissioner sent at once, while he proceeded to hurry 
up supplies of rice from Pangee and Pashi, at the same time sending 
coolies with two respectable Assamese acquainted with the Abors 
to ask rice from the villagers of Ruttoomi. In a few hours two 
of this party came running hack, crying that the rest had been set upon 
and made prisoners by the Abors. Other signs of hostility soon mani- 
fested themselves. A party of 12 bringing up provisions was attacked 
between Pangee and Ruttoomi, and 7 were killed. 

Meantime nothing had lor two days been heard of the advance 
force. At last, on the morning of the 27th firing was heard, and the 
little column appeared on the heights under Ruttoomi hard pressed 
and pursued, but keeping the enemy fairly in check. The force had 
failed altogether to reach Kebang, though there was afterwards reason 
to believe that it had got within 8(10 yards of that village. The troops 
had had to fight almost every step of the vray ; had lost a European 
and three Native soldiers besides ooolies, the only wonder being that the 
losses were so small ^ lEUsd had had to re^re without effecting the object 
of the advance, owing as it seemed to the entire want of any proper 
arrangements for im^ng up a supply of provisions from Ruttoomi 
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GMt. In the end the officer in oommftnd had become dishmtful of bis 
guides, would not believe tJiat Kebang was anywhere near, and turned 
back at the very moment when a little perseverance would probably 
have carried everything. The only excuse for his action is, that in the 
absence of reliable information it is very difficult on such expeditions to 
say how far perseverance should be carried. 

The whole of the Abor villages round, seeing the discomfiture of the 
expedition, now made common cause against it ; and without attempting 
to punish Ruttoomi for its treachery, the force returned as fast as 
possible to Pangee, Pashi, and the Brahmaputra. 

The relations between the civil officer and the officer in command 

crises ol the failure. f the troops had unfortunately, 

from the outset, not been c^)rdial, 
and the return of the expedition in this ignominious plight was the 
beginning of much recrimination, fruitless correspondence, and depait- 
mental bickering. The Goverument could not but hold that both 
parties were in fact to blame. The Deputy Commissioner had been 
too ready to trust to his powers of negotiation, and believed that he 
was in this way winning alli|Bs when he was only revealing his plans to 
enemies. The military commander did not see that his supplies were 
secure, but recklessly led his men into the hills, trusting to the civil 
authorities to provide all that he required. But, above all, it was clear 
that for an advance into a hostile territory, physically difficult and 
quite unknown, the detachment of troops sent was altogether inade- 
quate, either to cover its own communications or to force its way. 
But for the individual bravery of those concerned— a (juality which is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in these frontier expeditions — the troops 
would never have returned to tell the tale. 


The Bor Meyong Abors of Kehang and other villages rendered 
bold by the repulse of the expedition took up a still more advanced 

Tke »oond Abor Expedition. 1869. P^ition to«rar^ the plains, stock- 

ading themselves at Fasln, with 
which village they were now in offensive and defensive alliance. 


After(') much anxious consultation, it was held by the local officers and 
by Government that it was absolutely necessary to devise some means 
ol punishing their insolence and protecting the district from outrage 
and attack. Proposals for establishing a line of posts from Sisi to Pobah 
Mukh were taken into consideration, but the plan which commended 
itself to all as politically essential was that of another expedition on 
such an effective scale as should infallibly command success. 


Bumours that some such step was contemplated soon reached the 
hills, and a deputation ('^) from the Meybo Abom (a neutral clan} came 
to the Deputy Commissioner, professing their own feelings of friendship, 


(^) Judicial Prooeediugs, dated January 1859, Xoi 884IK1. 
(•) Judicial Prooeedinga, Jauuary 1859, Noe. $8-198. 
Jttdiohd PioQeedinga, SdiK Vebruvy 1859, Nos. 106*9. 
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Indian Kavy Brigade, 

2 Buglers. 

60 mon. 

4 European Officers. 
Native Artillery. 

3 Havildars. 

2 Naiks. 

1 Bugler and 60 men. 
2 12-pounder howit- 

Ksrs. 

2 4-2-5 mortars. 

1 European Officer. 


Aeeam Light 
Infantry^ 

6 Native Offioere. 

13 Havildars. 

14 Naiks. 

5 Buglers. 

211 8epo5"8. 

1 European Officer. 
1 European Non- 
Commissioned 
Officer. 


and offering to become mediators with the Mejongs. They weio 
cinlly tyeaW, but their overtures were on this occasion not enter* 
tained. ; 

While(^) the expedition was preparing, the orders of the Secretsiy 
of State upon the former JitMco arriv^ in India. He forbade the under- 
taking of any second expedition, " save upon trustworthy information, 
and with an adequate force/^ This instruction was not held to interfere 
with the course of action already determined upon. 

The expedition was upon this occasion of the strength shown on 

the margin. On the 26th Febru- 
ary IS 59 it reached Pashi, where 
the Abors had entrenched them- 
selves in great force. On the 
27th the troops stormed the 
village, which was perched on a 
hill, and defended by eleven 
stockades, nine of which were 
obstinately held by the billmen 
till they wore driven from each 
successively at the point of the bayonet. The neighbouring village of 
Kingkong was taken in like manner. Our loss was 1 killed and 44 
wounded, chiefly by poisoned arrows. After halting for a few days to 
show tliat they were complete masters of the position, the troops burnt 
the villages and retired leisurely to their boats. 

Later in the year a strong reconnoitring party passed along the 
whole Abor frontier between Sisi and Lallee Soota ; but no attempt at 
hostile demonstration was made by the tribes. 

The Pashi Abors, with other clans in their neighbourhood, would seem 

^ Au after this to have made up their 
Cpntmued h»ta.ty of the Meyoag Abon. ^ ^ ^ 

ment further, for in July 1860 , they came into make formal overtures 
friendship, which were of course accepted. The Meyongs still continued 
hostile, and towards the close of 1861 they again cut up a Beeah village, 
situated this time on the further or south side of the Brahmaputra 15 
miles from Debroogurh, These Beeahs were part of a body of ryota 
who bad deserted the north side of the river after the former Meyong 
massacre in 1858 , and the present raid appears to have been designed 
partly to show them that they were not yet beyond the reach of their 
Abor loixls, and partly to take vengeance for aid rendered by the Beeahs 
to the troops in the campaign of 1859 .{») Inquiry seemed to show 
that the Aoqrs had been assisted in planning these daring attacks in the 
neighbourhood of a military station by information received from the 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, 7tii April 1859, Nos, 75-88. 
Judicial Proceeiliiigs, 22iid nepteiiiber 1859, Noe, 87-89. 

(t) Judicial Prooeedingi, August 1860, Not. 417-19. 

(’) Judicial Procesdinis, Jaamaiy 1869, Nci. 805-8. 
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Miri villii^ lyi^ them and the Brahmaputra^ and a proposal 

wm breast forwa^ by the local authorities that all the Miris on the 
line of the Booree IKhing should be deported far south of the Brahma- 
putra, in order thereby to deprive the Abors of the covert help rendered 
them by these alUes. The Miris of this neighbourhood were however, 
it was admitted, by no means dangerous in themselves. They had for 
years been quietly eultivating the soil and paying rent to Government 
for their fields. Their extreme subservience to the Abors was the result 
not of love but fear ; and Gk»vernment, seeing clearly that its duty lay 
rather in giving them efficient protection than in punishing them for a 
veiy natural timidity, refused to move them from their village sites,(*) 
one reason for leaving them idone being that their labour was necessary 
to eany ttuongh any works of frontier defence that might be resolved 
npon. 


He question of defending the country from further raids was then 

for gmiiwg theL»drimpo», Those who best 

knew the frontier advocated the 
opening of a line of road and the 
establishment of fortified posts between Sisi and Lallee Soota, or along 
the face of the Abor tract. Others maintained that no merely defensive 
line of the kind would lie sufficient, but that, until roads were run into 
the hills thems^ves, making the hill villages accessible at all times, no 
hope of security could reasonably be entertained. The occupation of 
the Abor hills for a whole season by a strong military force was, as a 
stiU more thorough scheme, advocated by some. A chain of forts had 
in fact been sanctioned by the Local Government after the first Abor 
massacre ; but Ibcir erection was stopped on financial considerations by the 
Public Works Department of the Supreme Government. The present 
repetition of outra^ had the effect of compelling the Local Government 
to act irrespectively of such formal sanctions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, as now advised, held that he was bound either to 
abandon the extensive tracts in Luckimpore lately assigned to tea 
planters, or to give efficient protection to an industry already directly 
encouraged by the State. He cost of compensating the tea interests 
would, it was argued, to put the case on the lowest possible grounds, 
he more than the eosi el organising a proper frontier defence. Accord- 
ingly, die load PsUic Works Department was ordered to complete the 
forts at once by eonvict labour. The road along the frontier to Pobah 
Mukh was to be opened and maintained ; and a scheme was laid before 
the Supreme Governineiit for retaining by means of troops, forts, and 
mdb, effective military oommand^^ of the whole Abor marches. 

He bustle of all this preparation and defensive energy did not fail 
^ .. . . - - to attract the notice of the Abors, 

who, doubtless interpreting matters 
by the light oi their own fears, made overtures for gener^ reconciliation. 


(*) JadMti Fmeodiag^ Ai«il Hot. 646-48. 
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The Goveniment directed that any such advances should be favourably 
reoeivcd, and endeavours made to bring the Chiefs to enter into a binding 
agreement for the preservation of order along the frontier. Small 
stipends were to be allowed to those who would undertake to prevent 
hostile aggression by their own or kindmd clans, to keep up a tribal 
police for the prevention of marauding, and to surrender criminal 
refugees. An annual meeting between the civil officers of Luckimpore 
and the covenanting clans was suggested as an important matter to "have 
secured. No relaxation of military preparation was permitted during 
the pendency of these negotiations. After what had happened in 1859, 
the Government could only afford to conciliate while it was materially 
strong. At length, in November the Deputy Commissioner met 
the Meyong Abor deputies in solemn conference at Lake Mukh, and 
after a prolonged extending over seven days, an agreement was 

concluded Iwjtween the British Government and eight communities of 
Meyong Abors, a copy of which will be found below.* In lieu of 
money stipends to Chiefs, the treaty provided for jmyments in kind of 

• Whereas it is expedient to adopt mewurcs for maintaining the integrity of Iho 
British Territory in the District of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, on the Meyong Abor 
Frontier, and for preserving peace and tranquillity ; and whereas, by virtue of a letter, 
No. 11 of lltb October 1802, from the Ofliciating Commissioner of Assam, transmitting 
orders from the Government of Bengal, conveyed in a letter, No. 266T., dated the 8th 
August 1802, from the Ofliciating Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore has been authorized to proceed in this matter, and 
an engagement to the following effect has been entered into with the Meyong Abors this 
6th day of November A. D. 1802, at Camp Laleo Mukh ; — 

j^>,f.__Offeuccs commenced by the Meyong Abors in a time of hostility towards the 
British Government, and for which the assembled heads of villages have sued for pardon, 
are overlooked, and peace is re-established* 

The limit of the British Territory which extends to the foot of the hills is 
recognized by the Meyong Abors, who hereby engage to respect it. 

r/fcirrf.—The British Government will take up i>osition8 on the frontier in the plains, 
wUl establish stations, post guards, or construct forts, or open roads, as may be deemed 
exp^ient, a^ the Meyong Abors will not take umbrage at such arrangements, or have 
any voice in such matters. 

jFbttrM.— The Meyong Abors recognize all persons residing in the plains in the 
vicinity of the Meyong Hills os British subjects, 

Tlie Meyong Abors cti|;ago cot to molest or to cross the frontier for the 

purpoise of molesting residents in the British Territory. 

Sixth —The communication across the frontier will be free both for the Meyong 
Abor and for any persons, British subjects, going to the Meyong villages for the purpose 
of trading, or other friendly dealings. 

Tlie Meyong Abors shall have access to markets and jJaces of trade which 
they may think fit to resort to, and on such occasions they engage nut to come armed with 
their spears and bows and arrows, but merely to carry their ddos. 

mahtk^Any Meyong Abors desiring to settle, or occupy lands, in the British 
Territory, engage to pay such revenue to Government as may be fixed upon by the Deputy 
Ckunmissioner, the demand, in the first instance, to be light. 

JVz»M.-*The Meyong Abon engage'not to cultivate opium in the British Tcmtoiy 
or to import it. 
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articles tbat could be distributed among the whole community. The 
democratic nature of the Abor system of government made this course 
advisable, and the plan has the advantage of giving each leading 
member of the clan a personal interest in keeping the peace. Numerous 
other societies of Abors have given their assent to similar engagements. 
Among others our old enemies of Kebang executed an agreement of 
this nature in 1B#S, 

Since these forms of agreement were instituted, the Abors have 

given but little trouble. They are 
Later events. » . j. 1 1 i -x • 

a sulky, intractable race, and it is 

possible that some day they may break through the restraint which self- 

interest at present puts upon them. But it is reasonable to hope that 


event of any grievance arising or any dispute taking place between the 
Meyong Abors and British subjects, the Abors will refrain from taking the law into their 
own hands, but they will appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress, and abide by his 
decision. 

Meventh, — To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or communities who 
submit to this engagement, to keep up a police for preventing any marauders from 
resorting to the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable them to take measures for 
arresting any olTcnders, the Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British Government, 
agrees that the communities referred to shall receive yearly the following articles : — 

100 Iron-hoes. 

30 Maunds of salt. 

80 Bottles of rum. 

2 Seers of Abkaree opium. 

2 Maunds of tobacco. 

Twelfth . — The articles referred to above, which will be delivered for the first year on 
the signing of this engagement, will hereafter be delivered from year to year to the 
representatives of the eight khels or communities of the Meyong Abors, as aforesaid, on 
their meeting the Deputy Commissioner at Lalee Mukh, or at any other convenient plaoe 
on the Meyong Dwar side. 

Thirteenth,’— On the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commissioner the Meyong 
Abors, in earnest of their continued friendly feeling, engage to make a tribute offering of 
A pig and fowls, in exchange for which they will obtain usual suitable acknowledgments. 

Fourteenth.’— IxL event of the Meyong Abors infringing, or failing to act up to any of 
the provisions of this engagement, it will be considered void and will no longer have effect. 

The original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will 
remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, and a counterpart or 
copy will be furnished to the subscribing Meyong Abors. 

Sieeteenth.—lxi. ratification of the above engagement contained in 15th paragraph, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Assam, on behalf of the British Government, puts 
his hand and seal, and the recognized Headmen or Chiefs of the eight khels or communities 
of the Meyong Abors affix their signatures or marks this 6th day of November in A. D. 
1862. 

H. S. BIVAB, Major, 

Deputy Commr., Firti Clou, lAtehmpon, Upper Ateam, 

and Apentf Qoeemor Oeneral, N, E. Frontier. 

[Here follow signatures of 84 Chiefs on account of 6 difforent Khels.] 
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every year of qoiet^ every visit paid by them to the markets of Sadiya, 
renders this more improbable. New wants are being created and new 
ideas imbibed, which cannot fail to have effect. At the same time the 
local officers feel that they must be ever on their guard lest opportunity 
lead to outrage, and the fruit of yeare be lost in a moment of unbridled 
savagery. Much tact is required in dealing with them. They are in 
manner insolent and rude beyond all other tribes of this frontier. (*) 
In 1863, for example, the Meyho Alx)rs went off in a temper from the 
annual meeting, refusing to take their presents, because the Deputy 
Commissioner would not allow them to treat him with impertinent 
familiarity. Again in 1 865 the Meyong Abors absented themselves 
from the meeting, alleging as an excuse the prevalence of small-pox 
and cholera on the plains. (^) It transpired, however, that they were 
really indignant because the price of salt had risen in the Sadiya bazar, 
and that they had in s])ite eaten the agreement entered into with the 
Deputy Commissioner, and shown in various indescribable ways their 
low opinion of that officer and his superiors. (^) In 1866 they were 
again absent, hut sent in a demand that the posts at Pobah Miikh 
should be abandoned. Of course this only led to the stockades being 
strengthened, and the Meyongs by degrees came round to a better frame 
of mind. The lior Abors, a very influential clan, attended the meeting 
of 1866, and entered into agreements. This may have had a good effect 
on the rest, for there has been no open disturbance or dissatisfaction 
since. There is reason to believe that the Miris form very unsatisfac- 
tory agents between the local authorities and the Abors. It would be 
of great advantage to secure some Abor lads to educate as interpreters. 

In 1876-77 the tribe showed symptoms of hostility consequent 
upon the advance of a Trigonometrical Survey Party into the hills, and 
it was thought expedient to dis(‘ontinue these operations. The local 
authorities subsequently proposed a military demonstration along the 
frontier to overawe the hill men, hut this was negatived by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The aggressive attitude taken up by the Bor Abors 
towards the Chulkatta Mishmis led, however, 1881 to a forward move- 
ment on our part : the fear being that if the Bor Abors were once 
allowed to cross the Dibong, they would establish themselves in the 
plains and seriously threaten Sadiya. Troops were advanced to Bomjur 
and Nizamgh^t, and the object in view was attained without opposition, 
the Bor Abors withdrawing to their own bills. The occupation of 
Nizamgh&t has served up to date to impose a salutary check upon the 
Bor Abor villages. But the Assam Report for 1881-82 contains an 
account of an outrage committed by Borkbeng, the Chief of Pado, upon 
two Miris and a Native Sepoy, which had not up to the close of the year 
been properly explained. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1863, No. 166, 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, May 1866, Nos. 119 to 121. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 72 and 73. 
Judicial Proceedings, ^ptember 1865, No. 10. 
(») Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. G*;. 
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It is to be re^rretted that the elfect of direct and unoflicial intercourse 
with these Abor clans in tlieir own villaj^'cs has not boon more thorousyhly 
tried. They are not unamenable to kindly treatment, for in isoo-bO the 
Iteverend Mr. a worthy cleroyniaii of Debrooirurh, obtained a 

considerable iidlucnee over them, and was wont, it is said, to pay annual 
visits to their luunlets under the escort of their youno- m(‘n.( ‘ ) ilo 
also settled some x\bor imini^rants near Debruoo*urh. It would jierbaps 
be now a desirable tiling to procure and educate some Padain youths 
who rniiifht liereafl-er become missionaries of eivilisaticm and of lii^her 
thing's to th(‘ir uneouth brethren in the hills. The Abors, however, still 
want their Ch‘veliind. 

(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 21bt February 1850, No. 123, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MISIIMIS. 


Bcvonil the Abors eastward lie the various tribes ot Mislimis. 

Trib... Hpeakins, it may be said 

that the whnle or the Inlls wliieh 
close the north-east corner of the Assam Yal]<‘y arc occupied i)y these 
tribes. From the DilKmij;* to the Dio^arn, in the r;ni<><‘s to the north 
cl Sadit^a, are to he found the (’Imlkatta or crop- hair/'’ the most 
d.m^erou‘=' oF all the .Mishmi clans, wlio derive their ca^nomen from 
their hi'-luou ot culling the hair square across the forehead. From 
the Dii^aru n\< r westward, and on both sides of the Brahmaputra, 
reaclmii^ up llie frontier of Thibet on the north, and as far as the 
NeiulauL*' riven* on thc^ s<mth, are vaiaous other sects of Mishims known 
as iho Tain, Mezho, and Maro elans. Dalto/i j^ives their habitat as 
to 07 o,(r K, Lou<t., 27*^' 4(i' to 40' N. Lat, The Mishmis to 
the w< vt ( i tlu- Du river, an allluent of the Bralimaputra above the 
Brahni ikuuil, trade with tlio Jhatish possessions and are in the habit 
of constant intcu’course with these are the Tain or Digram. 

‘‘ 'Phe tubes to 1h<‘ north-east of the Du trade only with Thibet ; 
tliesc iu(‘ the iMe/.ho or Miza Ali‘^hmis. The Maro are those to the 
south (»1 lh(' tJrnhinaputra whose settlements are scattc'red and mixed up 
with kliam])ti^ and {Singpho villages. 

Tlic fust mention of the Mishmis ui the Bengal records dates 

from{^) 18‘2>, when Lieutenant 
Burlton, in exj)loriug the iip]>ep 
course of Mi"‘ Brahmaputra beyond the Noha Dihing, reported that tlie 
^‘^lishiuab” Hills were ocxmpicd by tribes who were very averse to 
receive' stringers/^ In 1827 Lieutenant Wilcox suceeed(‘d in persuading 
the Tain M islmiis to pass him through their vill.iges on to the country 
of the M(''/lu)s. lie found that there were then three Cliicfs (brothers) 


Eittl) Msii'b to the Miishmi rountry. 


* Thtso IVN hfuo, for the sako of eonvonierico, beeu taken from “Dalton’s 
EtUnolo^^v,” tait a lull a<’courifc </ the habitat of the so far at least as it was 

known to e.e I V cx]*iurer8, will be foiiiiu ui XXIH. of the published Selei turns from the 
Bengal Utv^ rds, and in V^oluino XVll of the Bonsai Asijitio SocietvN Rosearches. A 
report by llie Deputy Comrai'‘Sioncr of LuchimjKirc in 1H(>1 places iheMc/ho-Mishmis in 
“ the blip tract I'ust and north between tho Wnpah Bhoom and the Dillipani, a tributary 
of tiK' l»r ituinput r 1, over au an'u ol 80o scpnirc lailch and muaberin;; 12j0f>0 souls j the 
DuMrus at!' put hotvveeii the Dilhpaiii and Di^aru river, over 200 Mjuure miles, and 
numbenn,; 0,o00 souls ; the (’Imlkattas, between the and Senserepatii, over 200 

square miles, and numbering 5,000 souls.” This information is, ho'wcver, by no means 
<’crtam to be I'orrei'fc. 


(*) Secret Proceedings, 29th April 1825, No. 2. 
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rulinff over the Tains, by name Krison^, Ghalum, and Khosha. Of 
the Mezhos, one Chief, called Kndin^, jo^ave a certain amount of assist- 
ance to the travellers ; but the p‘'ineij)al Chief, Jingsha, would not re- 
ceive them, and they only escaped from a treacherous attack by a 
hasty retreac overnight. They s\iececded in penetrating to the point 
where the Brahmaputra in its hill course, after ilowiug nearly due south 
from Thibet, suddenly changes its course and flows in a westerly 
direction/’ 


In October 1S3G(^) Dr. GriffithH paid a visit to the Mishmi 

Dr. Grifflth '9 account. ^ only succeed^ in pene- 

tratiiig to the village of Ghalum on 
the Lohit, and though he was kindly received by the Tains, they ab- 
solutely refused to pass him on to the Mezo-iVIishmi country, stating 
as their reason that, just before his visit, the Mezhos, aided by a force of 
seventy Lamas, had iiivad(^d their country and clone much damage. He 
found that the Singphos, and especially the Duffa Gam, bad consider- 
able influence over the Tains, They w(*ro most, anxious to come to 
Sadiya to trade. The Mezhos, Dr. Grifliths thought, to be descended 
from the crop-haired Mishmis of the Debong, but, like the Tains, they 
preserve their hair. The Tain population he estimated at 460 only in 
the seven villages he saw near the Lob it. Ghalum, Khosha, and 
Prinsong were now the principal Chiefs. With the Chulkattas it was 
said both the other tribes were at constant war. 


In 1845 Lieutenant Rowlatt penetrated to the Du, and up that 
river in a northerly direction to the village of Tuppang, where he met 
Thibetans.* 


Early in 184S(2) Government received intelligence of the murder, 

„ , , , . by Mezho Mishmis belonging to 

Murder of a wandering ascetic. t* t. ^ j ii. n ^ 

Jingsha s and other villages, of a 

fakir i Permanund Acharjya, who had tried to make his way from Assam 
to Thibet. Rewards were proclaimed among the neighbouring tribes 
for the apprehension of the murderers, and it was afterwards reported, 
or rumoured, that the Lamas or Thibetans bad punished the guilty 
persons, but no reward bas ever been claimed on this account. 


In 1851 M. Krick, a French missionary, made his first journey 

into these hills under the guidance 
Mwder of French missionarieB by Mezho ^ Khampti Chief of Sadiya, 

“ the Choukeng Gohain. Avoiding 

Jingsha’s village, he reached in safety the Thibetan Settlement of 
Oualong, where he was well received. Beyond that village, as far as 
Sommen, he found extensive cultivation and a well-peopled tract along 
the open valley of the Upper Brahmaputra. On his return he stopped at 


♦ Dalton in /oco. Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1845. 


(») Political Proceedings, 6th March 1837, No. 67. 

(») Political Proceedings, 18th February 1848, Nos. 122-125. 
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JingsWs village, where he would have fared but badlv had it not 
been for his medical skill. In 1854 he returned to the hills with 
a colleague, M. Bourri, and, under the escort of the Tain Chief 
Khosha, was brought safely through to Thibet. He was, however, 
followed across the border of that territory by a Mezho Chief of the 
Menong clan, named Kai-ee-shoi who murdered both the missionaries 
and carried oiGf their property and servant in utter disregard of the 
Thibetan authorities or Rima, a small post near which the travellers 
had encamped. The news reached .^am in November. It seemed 
almost hopeless to attempt to punish the murderers. But both the local 
ofSoers and Government felt that, if possible, something in the way 
of retnbution should at least be attempted. Lord Dalhousie, moreover, 
was not the man to trifle with such a matter. The neighbouring 
Mishmis, who appreciated our bazars and dreaded their closure, under- 
took to assist the passage of any avenging force, and their offer was 

Eden-* expedition into the hiU,. In the end of February 

1855 a small party of twenty Assam 
Light Infantry, with forty Khampti volunteers and a few hill porters, 
marched from Sadiya under the command of Lieutenant Eden. For 
eight days this little band pressed on by forced marches, swinging 
across dangerous torrents on bridges of single canes, climbing for hours 
at a time without water and in bitter cold, till in the grey dawn of a 
misty morning Kai-ec-sha was surprised and captured in his village 
on the Du, his elder sons slain in open fight, his people dispers^, 
and the murdered Frenchmen to the full avenged. Such an exploit 
did not fail to astonish and awe the tribes around. Kai-ee-sha was 
hanged at Debroogurh, but not before he had in prison killed two of 
the guards apixiinted to watch him. A son of his named Krosho, 
who had, owing to his youth, escaped the fate of his brothers, 
was present, a peaceful purchaser, at the Sadiya fair of January 
1871. 


The Tain Mishmis are keen traders, and they appreciate so highly 

n j 1 . • !• • nr* u • tlio advantagcs of our markets that 

Good behaviour of Tam Misbiuis, ,, 9 j. 1.1. 

they never give any trouble to the 

authorities of Luckimpore. That they have inter-tribal feuds with the 
Mezhos has been already noted ; but they suffer most from the ferocity 
of the Chulkattas, who have also been to us most unpleasant neighbours, 
and to whom the narrative must now refer. 

Between Sadiya and the hills inhabited by these savages, lie 

« , , , ^ 11 twenty or thirty miles of dense 

Troublesome character ot the Chulkattas. ^hlcb run the paths 

used by the hillmen when frequenting the markets of the plains. 
The Chulkattas were wont to take advantage of these routes to sur- 
prise frontier villages and travellers and carry off captives. In April 
1855 they took away three servants of Lieutenant Edeu^g. When the 
hue and cry was raised, the Boinju Abors sent in to offer their aid to 
intercept the raiders, but the message was received too late to be of 
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auy practical good. (^) Soioc information was, however, at this time 
gathered about these Mishmis from the other tribes. There were, it 
appeared, at least four clans of Cbiilkattas known as Apelong, Ahompo, 
Nossa Mega, and Goroi Mecbai. The offenders in the present case 
were Apelongs, who bad acted apparently without any concert with 
the rest, for the Nossa Mega people as well as the Aliindi section of the 
Tains gave information against the Apelongs, and the former eventually 
succeeded in recovering the captives for us. These savages thus seem 
to he more under the influence of inter-tribal jealousy than hound 
together by any common bond of union. It is right to mention, 
however, that some pressure was no doubt brought to hear upon the 
whole of the clans in this instance by our <*U>sing all the ])aths leading 
to our markets, save two adapted only to the convenience of notoriously 
friendly clans. 

Towards the close of the sinne year the Apelongs made a sudden 
attack upon a village near Sadiya, killing two and cajduring others of 
the inhabitants. (-). Again friendly ^Nlishmis undertook the task of 
recovering the captives and, curiou>ly enough, of punishing the aggres- 
sors. In January 1857 a third daring foray was made by the Apelongs 
who cut up a village within earshot of the sepoy guard at Sadiya. Fear 
or carelessness prevented the scpo 3 's from making any attempt at 
rcsene or pursuit. Measures were u])()n this concerted for a punitory 
expedition, but the Sepoy Mutiny broke ont in Up^ver India, and all such 
petty matters were put on one .si(l(* for a time. The last raid was 
instigated, it was reported, by relatives of Kai-c<‘-sha. 

In October 1857,(-) the Chiilkattas again sacked an outlying home- 
stead, and in the month following tiny nia''^;U‘ie(l the women and 
children of a village belonging to the Khun)])ti Chief, (.’honkeng Gohain, 
wliile the male inhabitants were absent with the Assistant (Wirnissioner 
( ‘dahlishiiig out]) 0 >ts to check these very Mishmi raids. The cxcaise 
which tliey took the trouble to put foiwvard for this atrocity was that 
sonic of their edan had died of cdiolcra wJion visiting the Gohain. 
This outrage roused the spirit of the Kharnpti villagers in their own 
det’ence. They armed, and shortly afteiwvavds drove hack wdth loss a 
body of Chulkattas whom they detected stealing down upon their 
settlements. 


In 1861, and again in 1866, these Mishmis attacked Choiikeng 

TM 4 * -n Gohain^s village on the Koondil, and 

Defence of the Khampti villages. ^ ^ -.i i 

though beaten otl with loss, yet did 

some damage. The Khamptis liad by this time received arms from 


(') Judicial Proceedings, 10th Januurv 3856, Nos. SH-IU. 
Jud)»aal ProceediugM, 2lBt Pebruarj 1856, iW. ia3-25. 
Judicial Proceeding's, 17th April 1856, Nos. 158--60. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 16th July 1857, Nos. 168-72. 

Judicial Proceedings, 10th September 1857, Nos. 120-23. 
Judicial Proceedings, 31st December 1857, Nos. 182-Hi. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th Pebruary 1858, Nos. 351-6(^ 
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Govenment, md proved as a rale quite able to defend their own. The 
freqtleney of these Chalkatta raids^ which threatened the prosperity 
of the settlements round Sadiya, induced the local authorities to inquire 
whether an extension of Khampti colonies would not form a screen 
round that important frontier post.(*) Further supplies of arms were 
accordiuit^ly promised^ and a monthly payment of one rupee was guaran- 
teed to each Khampti who accepted arms and took up a site for cultiva- 
tion to the north of the Brahmaputra. This frontier militia proved a 
siKcess. A strong colony occupied a |K>sitiou towards the Dikrang, and 
the Chnlkattas have not since attempted to give trouble. 

la March Kalood, a Chulkatta Chief, came to visit the Deputy 

Submission of a Chulkatta Chief. CommiBsioner at Luc-kimpore. He 

was taxed with *the numerous raids 
committed by bis tribe since 1841, but with cool effrontery denied 
them all. Ile(-) said that he was at feud with the Tains and his other 
nt‘ighbours, and was anxious to settle under our protection in the 
valleys of the Dikrang, Koondil, and Diphoo, two days^ march from 
tii^adiya. After some discussion he was allowed sites for his jicople at 
llabba in the Koondil Valley, where he would be fairly under supervi- 
sion, and he undertook forthwith to bring down SiOO houses of his clan 
to this place. 

In February 1873 the Chulkattas visited the Sadiya fair in large 
^ ^ numbers bringing India-rubber, 

Later oven s. skins for sale. They be- 

haved well, but on their way home murdered a worn-out Naga slave 
of their own, whom they had hoped to dispose of at the fair and did 
not think worth taking back when they failed to sell him. The enquiries 
consequent ujiou tliis led to the discovery of the fact that an exttmsive 
system of slave dealing prevails among the hill tribes, in which the 
Singphos arc understood to take an activ^e share. The Tains (or, as 
they are now generally called, Digaru) and Chulkattas, have given no 
serious trouble of late years. Occasional ofCerices by individual member 
of the elan must of course l>e expected ; but the Chiefs as a rule do 
their be>t to maintain order and assist in the apprehension of criminals. 
During the cold season of 1S78-79 .some Mishrais of the Bibcgia elan 
commjttcd two small raids into the plains during the cold season, killing, 
in one instance, two Assamese of the village of Potia Pathar, and in 
the second killing two Khamptis and carrying off four others, whom 
they found cutting rubber ia the country twenty miles beyond Sadiya. 
The captives were afterwards ransomed by their friends. The reason 
alleged for the murder of the Assamese was an old feud dating from 
186?), when the Mislimis stated that some of their people had been 
killed by British subjects, and in the other cast' it was stated that the 
Khamptis had on some pi'evious occasion killed some of their people; 

(») Political Proceedings, February 1866, Noe. 11-15. 

Political IVooeedinge, July 1866, Nos. 45-49. 

Political Proceedings, May 1868, Nos. 66-67. 
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but the I^eputy Commiesioiier tb<^ht that plunder was quite aa much 
the object of these outrages* nuders were promptly pursued by 
the Frontier Police, with some meu fbm the mUita^ gcmrd at Sadiya, 
as far a^B Jerindamukh, where tihe dead bodies of their victims were 
found, but the murderers were not overtaken 

The advawOe of our frontier outposts to Nizamgbat and 
Bishemnagar, and the opening of a patroU^th between them, will, it is 
hoped, put a stop to such marauding expeditions for the future, or at 
least will afford greater facilities for promptly punishing <he offenders. 

In 1880 ICaladoi, one of the leading Chiefs of the Chulkattas, 
formally professed allegiance at the Sadiya fair. Fighting between 
the Digarus and the Thibetans in the interior hills was reported during 
the cold weather of 1879-80. 
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CHAPTEE VIII, 


GENEEAL EEVIEW OF POLICY ON THE SHB-HIMALAYAN BOEBBE. 

We have seen that as regards those tribes who had long established 
claims upon the plains, the policy of Government has been one of fair 
and equitable dealing. While maintaining a force strong enough to 

f unish any wanton aggression, it has refrained from creating unnecessary 
oes, and has scrupulously made good to the hillmen sSl that they 
appeared fairly entitled to claim. We have, however, made them 
clearly to know that the payment of their dues is contingent on their 
pood behaviour, and that the strong arm of British power is for ever 
interposed between them and the ryots they once oppressed. At 
the same time we have welcomed them as cultivators in the plains, and 
we have seen whole communities of border bandits settle down into 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not a trace of a policy of extermination 
and repressions^* can be found by any ODC Tho takes the trouble to 
enquire into the facts. The sounJ sense on which these * ariangements 
are based is stamped, moreover, with the seal of success, l^mroop 
and Durrung for long years were as undisturbed as the 24-Perguu- 
nahs. It is true that while these pages are passing through the press 
the Akas have, after nearly half a century of good behaviour, broken 
out into open hostilities, but it will probably be found that for this there 
has been some special irritant cause which might with care have been 
avoided. Sir George CampbelFs wise instructions may perhaps have 
been forgotten. Both Akas and Duphlas may generally be trusted to 
behave properly, so long as their pom is paid and 1 hey are not unduly 
interfered with by Forest regulations Nor is the case much alter^ 
when we come to the wilder tribes living near Luckhimpore. 
Even as regards the Abors, a fierce and uncouth race with whom 
we have been brought into sharp conflict, there is little to criticise 
in the policy pursued. It is the work of time to make such sayages 
understand a policy of conciliation, and the time has hitherto 
been short, In dealing with them the first necessity is to ensure 
that they should not despise us. Hence the punishment for any 
outrage must be, and usually has been, summary and severe. But our 
aim as a whole has been conciliatory. Some are disposed to scoff at the 
concomitants of this policy, and to deride the Government for endea- 
vouring to conceal what these critics call a weak system of bribery 
under the name and pretence of payments for police service. Now, it 

• The general charges of this character which unfortunately found eloquent oxwes- 
mm\ in the Political Diseertation, prefixed to Hunter’s Camp^mive IHcti^ryof Non- 
Aryau Languages, were oUicially refuted by the Govemnient Bengal in IB69. 
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will be remembered that the payments to the Abors at any rate are not 
money payments to the Chiefs, but payments in kind to the whole com* 
munity. Where the constitution of a tribe is ijatriarehal or aristocratic, 
payments to the Chiefs suffice. There is no dilTcrencc in i)rineiple, 
but the variation in the expression shows what tli(» principle really is. 
It may be, and no doubt is, true that with the sums or for the sums so 
paid no organized Police Establishment is kept up by tbe Abors. It 
was never expected that they would appoint constables in red turbans 
and locate them in well found station-houses. It was simply intended 
that they would adopt thek own rude means of seeming a quiet 
frontier, and would take such steps as were in their judgment necessary, 
and in accordance with their tribal organization, to prevent the evil dis- 
posed among them from doing any act which, in conformity with 
the understanding under which the payment is made, they arc bemud to 
prevent. As a matter of fact, we have evidence from the mouths of 
the Abors themselves that the desired effect was prudueed in tlie very 
first year of tbe agreements, and an attack on Sacliya proposed )>y some 
tribes was prevented by the rest. The following passages from a licngal 
Report shew how the policy of thus dealing with these tribes was ex- 
plained by Government in 1865 : 

^^The essential difference between ^ black maiP and the annual 
allowances paid to the Abors is this : that in the one case the forbear- 
ance of the savage tribe is made by t’ut.T. cAnditioiial on ptivment of the 
stipulated allowance, and in the other the payment of the allowance is 
made by us conditional on the good conduct of the tribe. The one is 
initiated in an aggressive spirit, the other in a spirit of conciliation. 

It is an arrangement of this kind which was made in the last 
centuiy with the aborigines of the Kajmehal Hills, who had previously 
been the terror of the surrounding country, whom suecc\SvSivo military 
expeditions had failed to subdue, hut who, under the operation an 
annual payment conditional on good conduct, have remained perfi'etly 
quiet and peaceable ever since. It is true that the amount of the 
ance paid to the Rajmehal Hill Chiefs is considerably greater th<m the 
value of the presents made to the Abors, but the principle is tlie same 
and is as certain to be efficacious in one case ns it is in the other, jiro- 
vided the allowance he sufficient to compensate the tribe in their own 
estimation for the advantage they might gain by the oceasioiial ])lun(ler 
of a border village — an advantage which they well know is materially 
qualified by the risk of reprisals. 

^'It is very desirable that the younger men of the tribe should he 
induced, if possible, to take service iu the police, and that the hill trihe.s 
generally should he employed in this manner, for after a certain degree 
of training and education, not only are they by their physi(jue better 
qualified than the people of the plains for most of the duties required 
of the police in frontier districts, hut their employment sets free the 
labour of others accustomed to industrial occupations. 

^‘What is of the utmost importance jn dealing with uncivilised 
tribes is patience. No one supposes that their civilization is to be 
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eff^ted in a few years, and no one expects that in eiideavomiti|f to eon* 
ciliate thorn the Government will not meet with occasional disappoint- 
ment, hut the policy is none the less on this aoeonnt sound and intellL 
gible/^ 

With the majority of the Mishmi tribes we have had none but 
casual trading intercourse. They are too remote to interest us dii’ectly, 
and they do not in any way molest us. The Chulkattas have of late 
years been coming dcnvu more freely to the Sadiya markets, and seem 
disposed to niJiintain more friendly relations. They still require, how- 
ever, to be very clonely watched. 

It is ni>t open to us on (he Abor frontier to have recourse to the 
j»olicy of penniincnt occupation and direct management, which we shall 
liud vncc('s>^rul]y (*arricd out in the Naga, Garrow, Cossyah, Jynteeah, 
and (‘bittagong Hill Tracts. To annex the Abor Hills would only 
bring us into conta(*t with tril>es still wilder and less ^fiiovvn, nor should 
iind a lesting ]>lacc for the foot of annexation till we planted it on 
tlu‘ j)]at(*;uj oC High Asia; perhaps not even then. 

Our imn\<‘(]iatc border we might do much to secure by running 
roads along the river linos into the interior, but the cost would hs 
enormous, and while there is such a demand for communications within 
our sett 1 (h 1 (h.'-tiicts, wo should not be warranted in canying even one 
such vnhih into the Abor or Mishmi Hills. 

1 havo said enough to show that on this frontier the policy 
has been from tlic beginning not a policy of coercion and ^^contemptuous 
devastation/’ as it has sometimes been erroneously described, but a firm 
and kindly policy of defthice and conciliation. 

In tbe Statute 3^ and 33 Vic , Cap. 3, which gives a power 

of siiinmaiy legislation for ])ackward 

Tlie Inner Line Rc^Hilation. tracts to the Executive Government 

was extended to Assam. 

The first use of tbe power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier districts 

It had been found tliat there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own sub- 
jects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 
In Lnckim})ore specially||j||p tiperations of speculators in caoutchouc 
had led to serious eompIi®tions, not only interfering with the revenue 
derive<l l)y Government ffom the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our settled mehals, but threatening disturbances 
with the hill tribes beyond. The spread of tea gardens outside our 
fiscal limits had ali’cady involved the Government in many difiieult 
questions witli the hill men, and on tbe whole the Government came to 
the conelusiou that it was necessary to take special powers and lay down 
special rules. , * 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and approved by the Governor General in Council, to give effect to this 
policy. This regulation gives power to the Lieutenaut-Govcriior to 
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{^escribe B line, to be called the inner line/^ in each or any of the 
diatricte aflected, beyond which no Britiah subject of certain classes or 
foreign residents can pass without a license. The pass or HcensCi when 
givcn^ may be snbject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And 
rules are^ laid down regarding tradei the possession of land beyond the 
line, and other matters, which give the executive Government an 
effective control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of 
elephants, and authorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture. 
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OHAPTEB, IX. 


THE KHAUm CLANS 0? SABITA. 


Mention has been already made of the Khamptis of Sadiya, and 
BwJy hittory of the Amih KhsmptU. 

tnbey they may fairly claim a more 
detailed notice on aoconnt of the important part they have played in 
frontier history. The Khamptis were ori^nally immigrants from Bor« 
Khamptiy the mountainous region which interposes between the eastern 
extremity of Assam and the valley of the Irrawaddy. They are of 
Shan descent and adhere to the Buddhist religion.*^ When they first 
came to Assam they settled on the Tengapaniy but in 1794!y during the 
troubled reign of Qour Sing, probably in consequence of pressure from 
the then inv^ing Singphos, they crossed the Brahmaputra, ousted the 
Khawa Gohain, or Assamese Oovemory of Sadiya, the Khampti Chief 
usurping his titles and dignityy and reduced the Assamese ryots to a 
position of subservience if not of actual slavery. The Gowhatty Gov- 
ernment was compelled to acquiesce in the arrangement, and, after ^ the 
annexation, the British Government found the Sadiya tract entirely 
under Khampti management. 

Mr. Scott, the Governor GeneraPs Agent, recognized the Khampti 
^ V Chief Chousalan Sadiya Khawa 

Theu.offlo»lTeoogn.t.oBb,MT. So,rtt Gohain’' as the local officer of the 

Assam Government, permitted him to collect the poll tax of the 
Assamese of the district, and entered into arrangements under which 
the Khawa Gohain, instead of himself paying taxes, undertook to 
maintain a contingent of 200 men, to be armed by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1824 the Khamptis rendered such material aid in the cam- 
paign against the Singphos, that Mr. Scott was led to urge upon Gov- 
ernment that in any arrangement made for handing over Upper Assam 
to a Native prince, the country inhabited by the Khamptis snould, with 
that of the Muttucksy be kept apart. 


The relations which subsisted between the Sadiya Khamptis and 
their brethren in Bor-Khampti led, however, at times to much uneasiness 
and doubts as to the loyalty of the former. In 1830, for instance, a 
body of Singphos and Bor-Kharaptis invaded the tiact south of the 
Brahmaputniy but were dispersed by troops under Captain Neu£ville.(*) 


• l^berton, 8 m tooomils ritiis to by Wilson and BiiriioD 

inX2IlL«ttiis^wg»18ti«Sioi)i. 8 m idao Dalton /om. 


(») 7th May 1880, Noa 7^. 
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The current rumour in Assam at the time was that the Khawa Gohain 
was in leafs^ue with these, thoug^h the local officers discredited the report. 
It certainly appeared to be the interest of that Chief to cnltivate 
our friendship, but it is impossible to trust absolutely to a priori argu- 
ment of that kind where semi-savages are concerned. 

In May 1835, afresh immigration of 230 Moonglary Kharaptis to(*k 

Continued immigmtion of Khumpti.. They c^me_ wishing to setlU 

under the British Government, ami 
asking for arms and exemption from taxes for 10 years. They were 
refused fire-arms, but were told that they would be allowed to live free 
from all dues for three years. The Government seems at this period to 
have been much impressed with the advisability of inducing colonists to 
take up land at the head of the Assam Valley, provided that their doing 
80 did not interfere with the area reserved for tea cultivation. (^) What 
was wanted was a cheap and effective bamer against future invasion 
from Burma, the dread of which long continued to trouble the Govern- 
ment and explains much of the policy in regard to Upper Assam, 
Manipur, and this frontier generally. 

It was unfortunate that just about this time the arroganc?e of 

Deposition of the Khampti Chief. Chowrangfat Sadiya Khavya Goliain 

(the son of the man we had found 
in office, who died early in 1835) compelled the Government to remove 
the Khamptis from the position of pre-eminence which they had hitherto 
occupied, and which bad doubtless acted as an attraction to their tribe 
in Bor-Khampti. A dispute had arisen between the Khawa Gohain and 
the Bor Senapati, or Chief of the Muttucks, in regard to a tract of 
land called Chukowa, on the south of the Brahmaputra. The British 
officer in charge of Sadiya, to prevent collision, attached the land, and 
ordered both parties to refer tlieir claims for his consideration. The 
Khawa Gohain in defiance of this order took forcible possession, and 
treated ail remonstrances with open contempt. The Governor Generafs 
Agent was compelled, in vindication of his authority, to order first the 
suspension, and thereafter the removal of the Khampti Chief from the 
post of Khawa Gohain, which had indeed come to be looked upon by his 
tribe less as a dignity conferred or ratified by our Governmeut, than as 
an inherent attribute of their Chief as a tributary power. If any proper 
control was to be maintained over the Sadiya tribes, the authorily of 
Government certainly needed at this time to be re-asserted. The 
Khawa Gohain was therefore removed to a station down the river fuit of 
the reach of temptation to intrigue, and his post was abolished, 
the duties being made over to the British officer stationed at 
Sadiya in charge of the troops, who was to collect the capitation tax 
from those cultivators who paid it, and to administer justice to 
the Assamese either directly or by a punchayet. As regards internal 
management, the Singplios and Khamptis were left to their owii Chiefs. 


<*) Politicftl Frooeedings, daled lit June ISSS, Noi. 44. 
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No change was made in their relations to Government, and no taxation 
was in fact ever imposed on them. The British officer in charge was, 
as far as they were concerned, left to interpose or mediate only in 
serious cases or where members of different tribes were parties to the 

dispute. (0 

At first the minor Khampti Chiefs seemed satisfied with these 
arrangements. They did certainly good service immediately afterwards 

Tho Khampti insurreotion. against the Singph08-80 g^ 

indeed that the Government rather 
rashly rewarded them by permitting the ex-Khawa Gohain to return 
to Sadiya in a private capacity to live among them.(*) They were not, 
however, really content. They had lost their profitable position of 
control over the Assamese. Their slaves had been released. They 
knew that proposals for bringing them under regular assessment had 
been more than once mooted. (^) Many incentives to revolt were 
secretly rankling in their minds. In IS37, the local officem were 
warned that the ex-Khawa Gohain was intriguing to form a combin- 
ation of tribes to attack Sadiya, but no tangible proof was obtained, 
and the warning was disregarded. {^) 

At length in January 1S39, the long meditated plot developed 
itself in action. (®) On the evening of the 19th of January, Colonel 
White, the officer in command at Sadiya, had held a durbar at which 
the Khampti Chiefs attended, to all appearances as friendly and loyal 
as they had hitherto outwardly shown themselves. That very night, 
a body of 500 Khamptis under their Sadiya Chiefs advanced upon 
the post from four different directions, surprised the sentries, and 
made for Colonel White's quarters and the sepoy lines, firing the 
station as they rushed through. The surprise was complete, and their 
enterprise was fatally successful. Colonel White was butchered, eighty 
others were killed or wounded, and all the lines but two were burnt 
to the ground. 


Had the Khampti Chiefs now shown resolution equal to their 
skill in combination, they might have done serious damage to our 
position on this frontier. As it was, their hearts failed them after 
the capture of Sadiya. They retreated with all their adherents with- 
out waiting for attack, and deserting their villages took refuge with 
their leaders, the Tao and Captain Gohains, among the Dibong 
Mishmis. A rising among the Khamptis south of the Brahmaputra was 


(0 Political Proceedings, dated 13th March 1835, Nos. 1-8. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 24th November 1835, No. 11. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 9th February 1836, Nos. 2-3. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 15th May 1837, No. 12. 

(«) Political Prooeedings, dated 20th February 1839, Nos. 105-10. 
Political Proceedings, dated 27th February 1839, Nos. 159-63. 
Political proceedings, dated 6th Manli 1839, Nos. 119-23. 
Political Procoodiugs, ^ted 20th March 1839, Nob, 31-32. 
Political Prooeedings, dated 3rd April IS J9, Nos. 116-18. 
PoliUcal Proceedings, dated 10th April 1830, Nos. 160-61. 
Pofitical Prooe^ittgs, dated 10th July 1839, Non. 61-62. 
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put down by the troops. The Singphos, Muttucks, and Abors at once 
offered their aid in punishing the insurgents. The Khamptis had no 
friends among those they had so long oppressed. Treacheiy too was 
soon at work in their ranks. One Chief, the Chouking Gobain, came 
in and surrendered, and then led a party of troops into the hills who 
dmve the Tao and his followers from their Misbmi refuge. This 
defeat of the rebels set free a number of Mooluck Khamptis, £00 in 
all, who had been compelled by the Tao to follow him into the hills 
after be had murdered their Chief for refusing to join in the attack 
on Sadiya. Soon after, about 900 Khamptis laid down their arms and 
were removed horn Sadiya to sites* in Luckimpore lower down the 
river.(‘) In the cold weather of 1869-40 a second and a third expedi- 
tion into the Misbmi hills again and again dispersed those who still 
remained in arms. But it was not till December 1843 that the rem- 
nant came in and submitted. These were settled above Sadiya to form 
a screen between the Assamese and the Mishmis. 


(®)In 1844 the position of the Khamptis in Assam was this : one 
body had been settled at Choonpooi’ah above Sadiya under the Captain 
Gohain, cousin of the late Khawa Gohain. The few Moouglair 

of the Khampti Settlement. Khamptis formerly on the Tengapani 
were located near Saikwa to the 
south of the Brahmaputra. A third party under Chovvtang Gohain 
were settled at Damadji, while a fourth was placed under Bhodia, 
son of the late Khawa Gohain, to the west of Luckimpore. By this 
dispersion they were effectually prevented from doing any further 
mischief. They ceased from that time to be of any political import- 
ance.* 


Oh the north hank qf 
Srahmnputrct, 

Karkinpord. 

Bangffang. 

IHokroDg. 

sms*. 


On the $otiih bank qf 
Brahmaputra, 
Bofryarak. 


♦ All the information that the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore could give 
regarding them in 1871 is oontaine<i in the following extract from a report of his dated 
9th May of that year 

8. The Khamptis,-^ln the year 1839, owing to their misbehaviour, the Khamptis 

were removed from the villages of Tenga- 
pani, Makoo Derack, and Sadiya, where 
they had till then resided, and were sent to 
Narainpore in North Luckimpore, Maijain, 
and Debroogurh. Since then persons have 
come down from time to time from the Bor- 
Khampti country and settled in the viUag^ 
or settlements marginally given. 

The population of these settlements is 
estimated to be 3,930 souls, of which 1,8m 
are estimated to bo male, 930 female adults, 
and 1,130 children of both sexes. Besides, 
there are four khels known as Monglong, Panangpan, Chamangthee, and Manoho, who 
live with the Singphos, and have the same relations with Government as the Singphos. 
f^ey number, it is estimated, 400 souls, 130 being male and 150 female adults, and 
120 children of both sexes. 


Mankatts. 

Choykhowah. 

I)«raok. 

Makoom. 

Joyporc. 

Nidopani. 

Tcni^paal. 

Debing’. 

Aforowapanl. 

KopahatoU. 


The Khamptis have also taken to agricultural pursuits to some little extent. 
The settlers at Sadiya, Deraok, Nidopaui, Tengapani, Dehing, Morowapani, and 
KopahatoU do not pay any revenue, the rest pay revenue, and are much on the same 
footing as the other ryots of the plains. 


(^) Political Proceedi. dated 96th Deoember 1839, Ka 67. 
(*) Political Proceedings, dated 20th Januaiy 1644, No. 61. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SINQPHOS OP SABIYA. 


Of the Singphos we possess an admirable account from the pen 
„ , 1 # ^ 1 . o- 1 . of Colonel Hannay, whose know- 

«>conBt of ihe Smgpho.. North-Eastern Frontier 

and of Burma was singularly extensive. In giving a general sum- 
mary of the origin of this people, I cannot do better than follow him, 
turning to the records for their later history. He considers the Sing- 
phos to be identical in race with the Kakus or Kakhyens of Burma, 
whose chief habitat was on the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
They extended nearly as far south as N. lat. 24®, while touching on 
the north and east the borders of China in lat. 27° 30'. With the 
break-up of the Northern Shan kingdom, the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and conquest, which practically placed in their 
hands the whole country lying between Upper Assam and Bhamo. 

Such is the account of the origin of this people put fOiWard by 
the best critics ; but the Singphos* of Assam will by no means allow 
themselves to be classed as Kakus or Kakhyens, though they do in fact 
call their eastern and southern brcthcrn by that name, and maintain 
the same family titles and divisions of clans as prevail among the 
more remote tribes. The following are the designations of the princi- 
pal clans: — (1) Tesan, (2) Mirip, (3) Lophse, (4) Lutong, and 
(5) Mayrung. Each clan has a Kaku and a Singpho branch. Besides 
these there is a clan of Lattora Kakus called Lessoo, ou the east of 
Assam, who originally came direct from the Chinese frontier. 


The different members and branches of Singpho(') clans and families 
are thus distinguished : — Gam is the affix indicating the elder branch 
or member of a family ; Nourtff, the second ;t the third ; TAu, the 
fourth ; the fifth, &c. We have thus Beesa Gam, the head of 

that clan; Mngroo La, the third branch of the Ningroo family; and 
so on. In Assam (with the exception of the Pisi Gam, Kudjoo, and 
Jagoon, who ap|K^ar to be distinct families, and Tang Jang Tung of 
the Mayrung clan), the whole of the resident Singphos are of the 
Tesan division. They are sub-divided into three clans, called Tenghai, 


• Singi^ho is merely the Kakhyen for * man.* 
t JDalton errs apparently in making La = the second. 

O P^itieal Proeeedingti, dated 1 2th June 1837, No. 64. 

Gen^ Frooeedinga, dated March 1848, No. 26, and 19th July 1648, No »9. 
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Mayho, and Nimbrong^, and including the elder branch, comprise the 
following heads of families : — 

1 % B , ^ 

Tenghai. Mayho. Nimbrong. (Elder branch in 

Sbiro. Gakhcn. Beesa. Hookonj?, from 

Latao. 

Nini?roo. 


Tenghai. 

Sbiro. 

Ningcoop. 

Poongeen, 


Kumchang. Seeong. 


Tsanla. 

Kottah. 

Kenah. 


Tsoopkonk. 

Duffa. 


(Elder branch in 
Hookong, from 
whom the others 
separated years 
ago.) 

Imbon. 

Undooptun Sah. 

Lalouns:* 


The first appearance of the Singphos in Assam was during the 

. .4 troubles following on the Moamariah 

Their first appearance in Assam. , ® ^ • .1 

rebellion in the roign of Gourmath 

Sing, They drove out the Khamptis from the lowlands under the 
Patkoi hills, and settled themselves on the Tcngapani east of Sadiya, 
and on the Upper Booree Dehing, in the tract called Namrup. At first 
they were welcomed as deliverers by the Assamese peasantry, and, under 
their Chief Gakheii Thu, restored order to the country devastated by 
the Moamariahs. But when the Burmese invaded the province in 1S17, 
an era of plunder and misrule supervened, and every petty Chief, who 
could get together a following, pillaged the Assamese on his own 
account. Thousands of Assamese cultivators were carried off as slaves ; 
and the whole of East Assam was well nigh depopulated. 

There are, as has been already stated, no full and authentic 

accounts of this troublous period in 
JFirst notice 01 them in our records. p* * i-p 

the later history 01 Assam, and if 

this is true even of the lower and more civilised portions of the 
province, it cannot be expected that there should be found in the records 
of Government any information of value regarding the remote and 
savage frontier of Sadiya. The first notice of the Singphos as yet 
brought to light in our records dates only from 18^25, v/hen it would 
appear that a fresh incursion of the tribe from beyond the Patkoi drew 
the attention of the British Government to the fact of their existence. 

The Burmese had but lately been 
Secret Jrocoedmgs, 15th April 1825, expelled from ^sam. The Khamp- 

Secret Proceedings, 20th May 1825, tis were still in charge of Sadiya. 

No. 228. The Government had not made up 

Se^t proceedings, 27th May 1826, its mind as to its future policy in 

Assam. It was unwilling to under- 
take the defence of a tract so remote as Sadiya. It shrank from interfering 
with tribes so uncouth as those of the Patkoi and sub-Himalayan ranges. 

At this crisis the Singpho bands, numbering in all about 7,600 
«... * c r looe* men— frontier rumour reckoned 

Sxngpho ,nrBS.on ot 8ad.ya, 1826. jj. 

Gohain within his stockades, and attacked the Bor Senapati in his own 
territory. The Khamptis called in the Aborn to their aid, and both 


Secret Proceedings, 15th April 1825, 
No. 12. 

Secret Proceedings, 20th May 1825, 
No. 228. 

Secret Proceedings, 27th May 1825, 
No. 62. 
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Khatnpti$ and Moamariahs sent praying for British assistancoi recogniz* 
ing tl^reby the position of Government at that time as arbiter of the 
destinies of Assam. Assistance was given for defensive purposes only^ 
strict injunctions being laid down that no advance was to he made into 
tlie oonntry undeniably held by the Singphos, and that no offensive 
operations should be attempted against that tribe. 


The Singphos seem early to have conceived a respect for the British 

^ arms. Very shortly after the issue 

The pehhod new of the ertuefon. described, they 

made advances to our local officers, and negotiations were entered upon 
with the view of inducing them to surrender their Assamese captives, 
and refrain from plundering the Sadiya villages. Enquiries were also 
instituted as to whether tliey would undertake to hold the passes of the 
Patkoi against the Burmese. The character of their tribal organizati:/n, 
not perhaps at that time fully understood, rendered the ultimate success 
of any such negotiations very uncertain. They were not ordinarily, or 
rave for combined aggression, a united tribe, but an aggregation of 
independent petty cantons each under its own Chief, and each jealous of 
the other, and quite ready to attack its neighbour, if need were or 
interest prompted. Hence it was almost impossible to deal with them 
as a whole, though it was by no means difficult to attach temporarily 
to our interests any individual Chief who thought he saw some advan- 
tage to l>e gained therefrom. They seem to have had serious fears lest 
the British should proceed to expel them as they had driven out the 
Burmese. Con«^iderable tracts of land bad been occupied by them and 
were cultivated by slave labour. These they were anxious to retain. 
They also hoped, it was found, that by being on good terms with the 
British they would be protected from the Burmese — an expectation which, 
when known, rendered somewhat futile the proposal that they should 
themselves shield Assam from the incursions of that power. The main 
difficulty, however, which lay in the way of a permanent understanding 
with the Singphos was the uncompromising attitude taken up by 
Government with regard to the retention by them of captives and 
plunder. 


Early in 18^5 the four chief cantons under Luttora Gam, Lattao 

Gam, Beesa Gam, and Huffa Gam, 
Submission of four Chiefs— Burmese In- jQade definite advances, and were 

assured of the quiet possession of 
their lands if they would only restore their Assamese slaves and give 
up their Assamese booty. We had good reason at this time to encourage 
their overtures, for the Burmese were expected daily to show themselves 
on the Patkoi, and early news of their advance could come to us only 
through the Singphos. (^) No pains were, however, taken to protect 


(') Secret Proceedings, 10th June 1825, Nos. 21-28. 
Secret Proceeding, 2nd Sept. 1825, Nos. 16-24. 
S^ret Proceedings, 23rd Sept. 1825, Nos. 8-U. 
Secret Proceedings, 80th Sept. 1825, No 14. 
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them from tlie invaders, and, accordingly they with prudent alacrity 

made over their stockades to the Burmese forces, when these did appeati 

and professed to their new allies the most perfect contempt for the far 

away English at Sadiya, though they sent at the tame time messages to us 

expressive of their anxiety to be rid of the Burmese. In June Captain 

Neufville advanced up the Noa Dehing, and by a series of gallant as- 

X- * ’1 » « > saults expelled the Burmese from 

>e«fv>J.'sE.redrt,on. 

Gams, and eventually from the plains altogether. The Singpho Chiefs, 
doubtful of our intentions, having been unable to resist the temptation of 
taking an active share in the fighting, and unfortunately for them on 
the wrong side, fled to the lulls. Their villages were therefore destroyed, 
and 3,000 Assamese captives restored to freedom. Captain Neufville 
after this set himself to pacify the whole low country round Sadiya. But 
first he summoned the Bor Senapati, the Khamptis, and the Miris, to 
aid him in making a progress through the other Singpho villages, in 
order to release all the Assamese slaves that yet remained there. He 
was only jmrtially successful. The Singphos of that day did no manual 
labour, and as their very subsistence depended on their slaves, they 
made (even the most friendly of them) strenuous exertions to conceal 
those useful chattels, llis operations resulted, however, in the surrender 
of the Bees€a Gam and other Chiefs (September Ihiio). The BeesaGam 
was permitted to move the site of his village from the pass on the 
Noa Dehing, hitherto occupied by him, to a more accessible place near 
Borhath, on the Booreo Dehing. 

In June 1*^26 Mr. Scott, the Governor GeneraPs Agent, visited 

, . . „ , Sadiva, when sixteen out of twenty- 

Subumsionof theSmgphos. 

engagements with the British Government, agreeing to give up captives 
and assist the British troops in case ot future need, and promising to 
refer disputes to the arbitrament of the local officers. Hostages were 
given for the due fulfilment of these engagements. 


Altogether Captain Neufville had released 6,000 captives. The loss 
of this wealth was severely felt by the Singphos; and to give them 
some equivalent, Mr. Scott proposed to create a trade between Assam 
and the Tipper Irrawaddy, which should pass through their hands. It 
was settled that the Bcesa Gam should have a general control over the 
rest of the tribe who had submitted, and that the twelve Chiefs who 
still held out should bo warned that if they did not come in within two 


months they would not be allowed to settle in Assam. It does not 
appear that the idea of opening up a trade across the Patkoi ever came 
^ . to anything, or indeed that any 

Proposals to open up I>.tko.te«le route. were ever taken to 

develop it. Mr. Scott's hands were full, and his letters everywhere 
teem with large ideas and proposals that he could never himself have 
hoped to carry out, but which testify to the genius of the man, and 
have lain many of them in obscurity from that day to thi8.(^) Pour 


(0 Political Proceedings, lAUi May 1880, Nos. 29^80. 
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yearn later* in 1880* an attempt was indeed ma<le to ereate a trade at 
Sadiya itself* by the opning' or a Government depdt* and a Ivir. ^ruce 
was appointed to the cnarge of it on a salary of Its. 100 monthly with 
a share in the profits. The idea was a good one* and* if properly deve- 
loped* might have had a very marked effect upon our relations with 
savage tribes all round the frontier, IIow long the exj^eriment was 
persevered in it is impossible to say. Like many other points of interest 
in the older records, it drops out of sight. 


The refugee Singphos were in no hurry to come in. and respond to 

B«,u«ucy of the Duffa Gam. overture... Perhaps the ™>licy 

adopted of treating the Beesa 

Gam as paramount Chief of the tribe tended of itself to keep away 
the Buffa Gam, (^) his life-long rival, who took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the frontier to carry on a continued series of raids 
out of Burma on the Bfjesa Gam and his dependent villages. The 
DujBfa Gam indeed seems to have had his hand against every man* for 
we read of his siding with the Shans against th^ Burmese, a confederacy 
which the British officer at Sadiya was at one time invited to join. 

In February 1830 the Agent reported the prevalence of rumours 

, . - Ti xri *• that the Khamptis and Singphos 

would unite with their brethren 

beyond the frontier to expel us from Sadiya.(^) Nor were the rumours 

without some basis ; for before the month was out, the Beesa Gam 

reported that large bodies of Singphos and Khamptis bad crossed the 
Booree Dehing and invaded the plains. They made the village of Luttora 
Gam on the Tengapani their bead-quarters, and presently set out on 
rafts down that river for Sadiya. Cajitain Neiifville attacked and 
dispersed th'em, and afterwards drove them out of Luttora back to 
the Bor Khampti Hills. Rumours were current that the invaders had 
been called in by the Sadiya Khawa Gohain ; (®) but Captain Neufville 
attached no imjxirtance to this, holding that such treachery was opposed 
to that Chief's interests — an argument by no means in itself conclusive* 
looking to the history of this frontier. Be that as it may, certain 
members of his family who rendered veiy efficient aid w^ere rewarded by 
grants of land, and his own conduct w^as highly spoken of in the 
despatches. The Beesa Gam had throughout these operations shown 
himself loyal to his engagements. 

In 1881 rumours were again afloat (^) that a large Burmese force 
was about to invade Assam, and every arrangement was made* for 


(') Secret Proceedings, 10th November 1826, Nos. 20-21. 

Political Proceedings, 18th December 1838, Nos. 85-03. 

Political Proceedings, 26th February 1834, Nos. 28-24. 

(■) Secret Proceedings, 6th March 1830, No. 8. 

Secret Proceedings, 12th March 1830, No. 34 ; 16th April 1830, Nos 6-10. 

(») Political Proceedings, 7tli May 1830, Nos. 7-8. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1831, Nos. 28-32, and 18th 
Maiv^h 1831, No. 4. 
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repelling such an attack, even to calling on Gumbhir Sing, the Raja of 
Manipur, to hold his levy in readiness to march across the hillsi 


Mr. Scott at this time submitted an elaborate report on the 

of As«m Policy. of Assam advwatinp 

as he had done before, the establish- 
ment of a Native Government in Central Assam as the best means of 
providing employment for the nobles and contenting the people (') He 
also proposed to concentrate the friendly Singphos in one settlement 
near Borhath, and to compel all the rest to leave the country. Govern- 
ment was, however, very unwilling to retain the Sadiya tract in it§ own 
hands if a Native Government was to hold Central Assam ; and it was 
even debated whether it would not be wise policy to ask Manipur to 
extend its dominion so as to take in all that frontier. The difficulties in- 
volved in any settlement of this matter of a Native raj in Central Assam 
were so great, that the question was again and again re-opened, only 
to be set aside for future consideration. (‘^) In February Gov- 
ernment at length determined to make Upper Assam a Native State 
under Purunder Sing. The result of that experiment has been already 
noticed in C 'hap ter I. In carrying it out, as we have seen, the country 
about Sadiya and Muttuck was reserved by Government in its own 
bands, but I cannot discover that any attempt was made to introduce a 
comprehensive policy of dealing with the tribes of Khamptis, Singphos, 
and others who occupied that portion of the Province. In April 1832, 
the Agent bad reported (^) that the country of Sadiya was tranquil. 
But neither Khamptis nor Singphos had settled to agriculture, spending 
their time in hunting and catching elephants. They had been deprived 
of most of the slaves who tilled their fields, and were as yet too "proud 
to stoop themselves to manual toil ; and although trade was said to be 
developing, and enterprising Indian merchants had opened stores at 
Beesa, there was much in the situation to render the frontier officers 
anxious. 


Notwithstanding all that had been done, we still hear of Assamese (^) 
slaves among the Singphos in 1833. Some of these were runaways 
from Burma, and many were released by the exertions of our Native 
offieials at Sadiya. In July 1834, a European officer was posted at 
Sadiya permanently ; and the chances of any Singpho Chief retaining 
his slaves became smaller than ever. 


There was indeed work and anxiety enough at this outpost for a 

Contmuedraid.bythoDuffaGam. Permanent offiwr of exceptional 

quaJmcations. The Dufta Gam by 
his restless intrigues and constant raids or feints of attack was a 


(*) Politicsal Proceedings, XOth June 1831, Nos. 50-59. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 4th February 1833, Nos. 123-24. 
(•) Political Prooeediugs, 6th October 1832, No. 78. 

(♦) Political Proceedings, 30th March 1838, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 80th May 1838, No. 117. 
Political Proceedings, 6th June 1833, No. 14. 

1 olilioal rroceedings, 24th July 1834, Nos. 78-79. 
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standing tmoble to us and all the fi*bntier.(*) In 1835 be mad© a 
sudden foray from across the Patkoi, and cut up Beesa^s village^ killing 
some 90 persons, including women and children. Later in the year, 
he again appeared, built stockades as though he meant to stay for 
months, and drew to his side most of the Gams who had been made 
subordinate to the Beesa Gam in 1S29. A party of troops, however, 
drove him over the hills again, and all the Chiefs save the Luttora Gam 
returned to their ;allegiance. We had to treat such defections and 
re-submissions as things very much of course. It would have been 
uslSless resenting them too violently. We gave our subject Chiefs no 
adequate aid or protection, and could not blame them over much 
for saving themselves from outrage by temporary submission to an 
invader. 

In February 1837, the Luttora Gam, who next to Duffa was the 
most powerful of the contumacious Chiefs, submitted. (®) 

The Government, anxious for a settlement, about (^) this time 
, . addressed the* Court of Ava, urging 

”■ it to i-estrain its subjects (for such 
the Duffa Gam now claimed to be) 
from such attacks. After some trouble the British Resident succeeded 
in getting leave for Captain Hannay to accompany the Burmese Gov- 
ernor of Mogoung to that quarter, there to see what could be done. 
The Duffa Gam, thus beset as it were behind and before, placed himself 
in the hands of the Burmese,('*) and it became a question whether we 
should claim him from them as a recusant British subject, and if we 
got him, what to do with him. It was determined ultimately to 
leave him in their hands. The Duffa Gam returned with the Burmese 
to Ava,('’^) where he was received with honours, which gave great 
umbrage to the Governor General in Council, who ordered the Resident 
in Burma to report upon the facts. 

The result showed that our representative at Ava had acted 
weakly at the outset in not pressing on the Burmese Government 
the correct view of matters, and the Government of India contented 
itself with urging the despatch of a second Burmese deputation to 
the frontier, with a view to making a final settlement of Singpho 
affairs. To this the Ava Government at last consented. 


Political Proceeding's, 2l8t September 1886, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, Ist October 1835, N«8. 8-4. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd August 1835, Nos. 10-11. 
Political Proceedings, 17th August 1835, Nos. 3-4. 
Political Proceedings, lOth September 1835, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 27th April 1836, Nos. 41-42. 
Political Proceedings, 26th September 1836, Nos. 47-48. 
(») Political Proceedings, 6th March 1887, Nos. 33-84. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 12th January 1836, Nos. 1-2. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 20th June 1836, Nos. 14-15. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 28rd January 1837, Nos. 24-28 
Political Proceedings, 6th February 1887, Nos. 17-19. 
Political Proceedings, 20th March 1837, Nos. 81-88. 
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Mr. Bayfield aceompanied thia embassy^ with the Buffa Gam in 
fidcoad Burmese embassy to tbe Pair attendance. It was arrang'cd that 
koi froutier. an officer from Assam should cross 

the Patkoi to meet them. Major White, Captain Hannay, and Dr. 
Griffiths accordmg*ly proceeded from Sadiya for this purpose. "Want of 
pi*ovisions compelled Major White to fall back, but the other two went 
on and met Mr. Bayfield on the Patkoi. While Major White was moving 
down from the Patkoi, be came across a band of Nigran" Singphos 
from Burma, who were attacking: certain Knga tribes living* on the 
north face of the Patkoi. (^) As all north of this was British 

territory, he comjxjlled the Singphos to give up their captives and 
make peace. After Major Wliite leftii*-^) the Burmese Governor ap- 
peared and advanced a most insolent claim to the whole of Upper 
Assam as far as Jcypore. Captain Hannay and ^Mr. Bayfield of course 
treat this demand with ridicule, upon which the Burmese officials set 
ofE on their return to Burma. 

It would seem that nothing was settled about the Dnffa Gam, for, 
shortly after the termination of this fruitless embassy, it was reported 
that that Chief was about to make fresh attempts on Assam.(^) A 
military post ou the Booree Dehing was established in consequence, and 
orders were given to prevent his entering the province on any pretext 
whatever. 


Early in 1838 the Assam Singphos began to quarrel among them- 
selves, the Peeshoe Gam attacking the villages of the Lat Gam. The 
troops went out to restore order, and were opposed by the Peeshee and 
Luttora Gams, who now again made common cause against us (^) It 

was evident to all the local officers 


Further Siugpho disturbances. 


that the Singphos were in a most 


disturbed and discontented state, and that further trouble would yet 
be given by this tribe. In lSiJ9 we had indeed both Singphos and 
Khamptis on our hands, and risings of both tribes had to be put down 
by military force. In suppressing the Khampti rising, a strong body 
of troops passed through the Singpho country. (®) This had a good 
„ , . . , X- 1 effect, for it led apparently bo the 

submission oi Ningroola, a Chief 
of influence, hitherto attached to Duff a Gam. This man was now 
induced to undertake the cultivation of tea near his villages, where 
the plant was indigenous. Although his village had been burnt by 


(1) Folitiosl Proceedings, lOfcb April 1S37, Nos. 120*28. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 24th April 1887, Nos. 103*4. 

(>) Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 57-58. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd July 18.?7, Nos, 48-49. 
Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 77-78. 
Political Proceedings, 28th Sept. 1837, Nos. 111-U3. 
(♦) Political Proceedings, 4th April 1838, Nos. 117-118. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 27th January 1840, Nos. 59-60. 
PoliUoal Proceedings, ISth April 1840, Nos. 132*133. 





the troeps before hie submission, he seemed honest?/ unadous to 
behnve loyally for the future, and among- othei proofs of bis gocd 
faith he levettled the existcnoe of a store of brass cannon of Hindustani 
mak«,(‘) tJjat had been bt^ried in the jungle in the days of the Mogul 
invasit)U of Assam, and never before discovered by the Authorities, 
though long known to the tribes. 

An attempt was made at this time to bring all the Singpho settle- 
ments within reach of surveillance, by insisting on their being trans- 
ferred within the line of our stockades from Ningroo to Chykoa. No 
information is given as to how far the attempt succeeded ; but for a 
year or two we fiud very little notice of the Singphos in the records. 

In the cold weather of 184‘l-42, Captain Vetch visited the Singpho 
and Naga frontier, and found every thing quiet ; so quiet, that Govern- 
ment (^) transferred the management of the tract from the Political 
Department to the Revenue and Judicial Departments of the Bengal 
Government. The slave difficulty had not, however, entirely died out, 
for it would appear that the local officers had again referred it to 
Government, (®) which now ordered a neutral course to be observed. The 
slaves were not to be asi^isted to run away, but no force was to be used 
to bring them back if they escaped. 


Peace did not last long. On lOih January 1848, {^) a party of 

_ , 1 1 * o: Singphos from Burma attacked our 

Fres genera ou rea o gp • outpost at Ningroo in large numbers 

and killed seven men. A simultaneous and successful attack on the 
guard at Beesa was reported, and Saikwah was threatened by a large 
body of combined Khamptis and Singphos. The movement was 
evidently concerted and extensive. The Tipj)um Raja from Hookoom 
was said to be in it, and both the Beesa Gam and Ningroola were 
suspected of having been accomplices at least. This latter fact was a 
groat surprise and disappointment. (^) All the Singphos on the Noa 
and Boree Dehing joined in the revolt. No time was lost in marching 
troops against them. Ningroola surrendered at the outset, and the 
Beesa Gam soon after. They protested theii innocence, and offered to 
serve against the Burmese Singphos who were under Seroola Sain and 
the Lat Gam. The remaining Singphos and Nagas of Assam quickly 
returned to their allegiance, and gave vigorous assistance against the 
forei«*n invaders. The Lat Gam was beaten and surrendered. (®) Stockade 
after%tockade was taken ; but still the war dragged on for months, as 
jungle warfare often does. 


(M Political Proceedings, 20th April 1840, Nos. f57-S8. 

(*) Political Proocedings, 17th August 1842, Nos. 187-89. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 9th November 1842, Nos. 86-87. 
(*) Political Proceedings, let February 1843, Nos. 9t-100. 
(») Political Proceedings, 22nd February 1843, Nos. 162-64. 
(•) Political Proceedings, 81st May I8t8, Nos, 75-86. 
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The end was however from this date oertain^ and Government 

Enquiry into it. cauM.. a^intod a Ci^minMoa (Colonel 

J4ioyd and Mr. Stamforth) to inquire 
into the causes of the revolt. Both these gentlemen were prevented 
by delicate health from undertaking such an arduous duty in a bad 
climate, and the inquiry was eventually entrusted to Captain Jenkins, 
the Governor GeneraPs Agent on the spot. That officer declared the 
causes of the rebellion to be three, viz.: — (1) encroachments on the 
lands and privileges of the Singpbos ; (2) the seizure and punishment 
by local officers of some members of their tribes ; (S) the orders of the 
Tippum Raja, now Chief of the Hookoom province under Burma. The 
Governor General in Council in reviewing the report set aside the last 
two grounds, as it was certain the orders of Tippum, if ever given, would 
have had no effect unless they had fallen on willing ears ; and as 
to the second point, it was shown that no Singphos had been punished 
save under the terms of their engagements, and in accordance with 
established usage. The real cause Government sought in the first point 
noticed. Although the Singpho agreements made with Mr. Scott are 
personal rather than local, yet it was clear they were meant to apply 
within certain limits, that is, within the ordinary habitat of the tribe. 
Unfortunately no such limits were ever regularly defined, and of late 
the extension of tea cultivation had made this omission of serious con- 


sequence. Just eight days before the insurrection broke out, the 
Deputy Commissioner had submitted a sketch, in which three lines 
were drawn from a common point at the mouth of the Noa Debing 
diverging south. The most westerly was the limit of the Singpho 
tribes in Scott^s time ; further east was the limit of their cultivation 
now ; while still further east from the Noa Dehing Mukh to Ningroo 
was the line to which Captain Vetch in future proposed to limit them. 
This showed clearly, the Government thought,(') how the action 
of the local officers was gradually pushing back these tribes from 
territories which they, once had occupied. (The Beesa Gam had, 
in 1842, complained bitterly of the loss of lands. The factory of 
a Mr. Bonynge, which had been a prominent object of attack in 
the late rebellion, actually stood on forfeited Singpho territory.) Add 
to this the accumulated grievances arising from our forcible release of 
their original slaves, and our continued care to prevent their acquiring 
others, and sufficient causes for rebellion seemed to be established, the 
Singphos being what they were. On these views of Government, the 
Agent was invited to submit further report. It was proposed to have a 
line laid down as in Scott^s time, on which no encroachment was to be 
allowed save under definite and fresh concessions. The right of taxing 
to Government dues Assamese voluntarily resident among the Singphos, 
which had never been enforced, was to be definitely given up. A new 
convention was to be made. But all captured rebels were to be brought 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 12th August 1848, Noe. 90-106, 
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to trial. Tho Beesa Gam was found guilty of rebeiiion^ and imprisoned 
at Bebrooghur for life. 


The Agent in his(^) final report contended that the main cause of the 

Kn.1 wpurt on the rebdUon. insurr^tion was the loss of 

their slaves. The Beesa Gam was 


the Chief who had suffered most by this. He had also been irritated 
by our communicating with the other Chiefs direct^ and not through 
him ; though his own intrigues had rendered this necessary. He had 
appointed one Seeroo-la-sen to be his successor, and this man was irritated 
by the imprisonment of a cousin of his for selling an Assamese; so he 
joined and led the insurrection. A son-in-law of the Beesa^ Jugundoo, 
had been imprisoned for cattle stealing. He also rebelled. The Lat 
Gam, a Kaku, was another dependant of Beesa^s ; and he was afraid of 
punishment from us for putting slaves to death for witchcraft. In this 
way the action taken by the Beesa Gam and his family was held to be 
explained. The rebellion of Ningroola and his sons was less easily 
accounted for. Probably loss of slaves and temporary irritation 
caused it. Ruffandoo joined the rebels, because he was not allowed to 
raid on the Nagas. All the other Chiefs who took part in the outbreak 
were from Burma. (®) Captain Jenkins was now certain that the loss of 
lands had nothing to say to it. No lands had ever been granted to the 
Singplios, or recognized as theirs, or been claimed by any of them till 
lately, when the Beesa, instigated by Tippum Raja, set up such a notion. 
The Agent in conclusion held that the loss of their slaves would soon 
compel the Singpho8(^) to settle down and engage personally in cul- 
tivation as many of them had already done, and then he said, we could 
assign them definite lands and limits. Meantime that matter might be 
left alone. There were possible other minor grievances that had helped 
to irritate the Singphos, such as demands for forced labour to build 
stockades for our troops, but, on the whole, the Agent believed that in the 
slavery question lay the secret of this abortive rebellion. 


Government accepted this report, though it is hardly, perhaps, 
satisfactory upon some points. To educate the Singphos into civilisa- 
tion a school was ordered to be opened at Saikwah. Ningroola and his 
sou were pardoned and releas^. On the question of slavery the 
Government was fully committed, and no retrograde policy could be 
entertained. Nothing was to be done to encourage the Singphos 
to believe that slavery would ever be winked at. With these 
orders the memory of the Singpho insurrection was allowed to die 


away. 


(*) Political l*rocoe<i*mg», 0th March 1844, No. 142. 

(«) Political ProcttHlintTH, 28lh April 1848, Nob. 10«*l*104. 
( *) Political PrococtliH^, 23rd March 1844, Nob. 80-91. 
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The Singphos have of late years i^iven absolutely no trouble. They 

later ewnts. F?* *? 

restraining and keeping in order 

the Naga tribes of the Patkoi.* 


• The following extract from a report by the Deputy Commiseioner of Luckimpore, 
dated 9th May 1871, shows all that is locally known of the present state of the Smgpho 
cantons . — 


2. StaypAos.— 'The names and sites of the principal settlements of the Singplios 

are given in the margin. * 


] Tenprapsu! 

S Moruwapani 

3 Pechola Mookb. 

4 DibSopaDi 

5 Munaboom 

6 Naiyrtnipani. 

7 Heripp vdI 

8 TunKon Joop 
8. Mamoidan. 


10 Dchiniarpani. 
a 1 Borooab Pattar. 

12 Ktierimpani 

13 Dhekon Iloobie. 
U Monkinff Tap, 

15 Teiap Mootra. 

16 Noyaiv Pattar. 

17 Nanpdoo Pattar. 
18. Jiu^thuopani. 


These settlements contain forty-eight khels 
or sections, numbering about 3*435 souls, of 
which 1,120 arc estimated to be male, 1,1 SO 
female adults, and 1,135 children of both sexes 
3. The arranifements made after the Sing- 
pho rising of 18 td have been carried out to 
good purpose, and they may now bo reckoned 
as peaceful and friendly neighbours 


4. The Singphos have settled down to agriculture, and do now for thomselves what 
formerh they de[»ended on their Assamese slaves to do for them They apparontl}', however, 
only cult ivate su!h( lentlv to meet their own consumption for a portion of the year, the 
remaining months they live upon wild yams and other jungle products, and what they can 
procure from other places 


5 The Government has no fixed relations with them ; they are generally obedient, 
and in siuli way recognize British supremacy 

6 There are a handful of Siugphos —ten or twelve only in number ~ who have 
settled in the villages of Tegee and Koolie in the Megela mouzah of this district, who pay 
reionue, and are on precisely a similar footing as the other ryots of the mouzah. 

7 The Singphos meet the Government ofi&cer yearly at the m61a held at Sadiya, 
and they are in the habit of visiting the oiheer m military command at that place 
Further than this there is no material intercourse. 
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CHAPTBE XI. 


THE MOAMARIAHS OP MUTTUCK. 

Some ac&unt of the Moamariabs has already been given in the first 
ehapter, but a brief notice of the part they have played in the history 
of Upper Assam since the British annexation is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of our subject^ as several allusions have been made to them 
in the foregoing chapters. 

The district known as Mutiuck in Luckimpore, inhabited by the 

„ , , , , r 41 Iff 1 Moamariab, Moram, or Morah tribe. 

Early history of the Moamanahs. , , \ v 

was bounded, according to Pember- 
ton, on the west and north by the Brahmaputra, on the south by the 
Booree Dehing, and on the east by a line extending from the Debing 
to a point nearly opposite the mouth of the Krmdil Nullah. The area 
of this tract was about 1,^00 square miles. The original Moarnariahs 
are supposed by some to have been a rude tribe wlio settled before the 
Ahom invasion on the Upper Debroo, in the district of Moram. What 
were known among them as the upper nine families’^ claimed certainly 
to be descended from such a race. ^^The lower nine families^' of 
Moarnariahs settled on the Lasa were proselytised Ahoms. The whole 
tribe embraced Hinduism, rejected the popular worship of Siva, and 
professed themselves sectaries of the VUlina-innhim caste. Their 
persecution by the Ahom Kings of Assam and their rebellions have been 
noticed before. (^) To the last days of Jiaja Gourinath they maintained 
their independence, although when beaten by Captain Welsh they 
admitted in general terms the supremacy of the Gowhatty Raja. They 
gained many adherents from among the Assamese and Ahoms. 

At the time of the Burmese invasion, the Bor Senapati, as the 

Ti .Lt T, 1 T. 1 Moainariah ruler was called, assisted 

Emtions with the Burmese and Britibh. u n • • i 

the Burmese with provisions and 

labour, but not with troops. On the British annexation he at once 
acknowledged our supremacy and entered into engagemenia; with Mr. 
Scott. By these he underiook to contribute an armed contingent of SCO 
gotes of paiks, of whom only one- third or 300 men should be called out 
at one time. (*) He was to pay no revenue himself, but was to be respon- 
sible to the Government of Upper Assam, whether British or Native, 
for the i>oll-tax of afty ryots emigrating into his territories. Owing to 
the easy terms on which he was thus allowed to hold the country, the 
Bor Senapati was able to leave his people under a very moderate 


(*) Political Pfoooodinjp, 0th Octobec lS3t>, No. 

(») Political Prooeodinjjpi, l3tU April No« 1*5. 
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aiBijsessment. The men of his own tribe paid little or nothing. From 
th# other cultivators the Senapati and his seven sons, each of whom 
% district, realized about Rs. 22,000 yearly, where under 
the British fiscal system over Es. 60,000 would have been collected. 
Hence there was naturally a constant influx of emigrants into his 
territory not only from Lower Assam but from the tract over which we 
eventually placed Purunder Sing. It is true that the Senapati was 
bound to account for these immigrants, but the facilities for concealing, 
and the difficulty of tracing such mobile assets were very great. The 
desertions from Upper Assam became so serious at last that Purunder 
made it the chief excuse for his failure to pay the tribute assessed upon 
him by the Government. For these and other reasons it was frequently 
proposed that the Bor Senapati should be brought under regular assess- 
ment. The tract which he managed was strictly an integral part of 
Assam, and there was, it was argued, no obligation resting upon Gov- 
ernment compelling it to recognize in him any absolute rights of 
sovereignty in the country which he had usurped. (*) It was felt, how- 
ever, that it would be more equitable and politic to allow the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Scott to continue during the life-time of the old 
Senapati, and the only change made was in 1835, when the obligation 
of furnishing 300 gotes of paiks was commuted for a payment of 
Rs. 1,^00 annually — the sum offered by the Senapati himself. 

On the 24th May 1839, the Bor Senapati died. Before his death 

he had tried to obtain the recogni- 
Amn^ent. made on the death of tho tion of his second sot), the Majoo 
Bor Senapati. u • i- mi 

Goham, as his successor. The Gov- 
ernment, however, had declined to sanction this arrangement ; and on 
his decease, holding that the Majoo Gohain hod no claim to be treated 
as a tributary prince, or as anything but a revenue settlement-holder 
under Mr. Scott^s management, it decided to propose to him a settlement 
on revised terms. He 'was offered the management of the country with 
the same civil authority exercised by the Bor Senapati, provided that a 
proportion of ^vhat miglit be exacted from the paiks in money or service 
was p.aid to Gowrnraent, on the basis of a fresh census every five years ; 
the paiks to have the option of rendering service or commuting for 
money on the same terms as in other divisions. The occupied jungle 
tracts were tn be at the disposal of Government, and the Muttuck 
Chief was to have no authority over tea gardens. Tho above arrange- 
ments were to ajiply only to the lower nine families of Muttucks and 
not to the upper nine of Morams, (for so the older and the later members 
of the tribe scimi to have been distinguished) who bad declared their 
wish to be under direct British management. (®) The proportion to 


(’) I ’.tu-nl Procef*<iingfi, lOth Becoinber 1833, Ko 8693. 

1 ^ k 1 I’lxx^uedinp*, 20tli February 1834, Nob. 23-24. 
( ) V I w U Pr4>ct*c<linfrB, Hth Auj^uhI 1839, Nos. 10-66. 

1 klituMl Vmtx diiif'B, 161b January 1839, Not* 47-18. 
r.ilitif il Proect^dinflfH, SOlh January 1831) Nor 63-66. 
rriH\cdiui,^R, 20th Ftbriwry 1839, 67-68. 
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be taken by Ooremment and the terms of eommutation were Et first 
left open ; but a preference was to be given to the exaction of personal 
service^ as roads were much required in Upper Assam* The terms of 
commutation were eventually fixed at Rs* Z per paik. 

None of the Senapti^s sons would engage for Muttuck unless the 
upper Morans were included in their settlement, so the tract was even- 
tually taken into direct management by the British officer in charge of 
Upper Assam. The sons continued for some time to live in the country, 
but were removed to Gowhatty in 1840 for intriguing against the Gov- 
ernment ; and Muttuck ceased to be a separate State.*^ 


* The oonditioii of the Muttuoks, both politically and fiscally, is, aoooidiiif to a 
recent report, good. They are friendly with the other tribes. The population is osti- 
mated to be about 26,06V souls, of which 8,347 are estimated to be male, 1E220 female 
adults, and 8,600 children of both sexes. The followers of the Tepook Gossam pay 
a poll-tax } those of the Din^i and Gorpoora Gossams pay a land-tax. The Gattams are 
mousadars in their il^uas. This means in effect that the Moamariahs are now merged 
practioaliy in the ordinary cultiTating population of Assam. 
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PAET 11. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THB NAOA TRIBES. A.-THB PATKOI NAGAS. 

I have BOW to give some account of a group of tribes inhabiting 

Extent of the Naga country. part of thegr^t mountoin system 

Which lies to the south of the Assam 
v^ley— tribes many in number and differing in characteristics — ^but 
which extend under the^ generic name of Naga»from the Bori Diking 
River and Singpho country of Luckimpur west to the Kopili River 
in Nowgong, and south to the confines of Manipur and Cachar. 

Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal draws a line of distinction 
^ ,, , between the Nagas to the east and 

Dirtia^ the tnb« oust and ^ Dhunsiri 

Elvery asserting that traces of a 
common origin arc to be seen in all the tribal dialects found between 
the Bori Diking and Dhunsiri, while the^e radically differ from the 
dialects of the clans bordering on north Cachar. He further states 
that the Nagas east of the Doyeng (the eastern affluent of the 
Dhunsiri) are divided into great clans under influential hereditary 
Chiefs or Rajas, while those to the west of the Doyeng are more 
democratic in character, electing elders from time to time to serve 
as spokesmen in debate or temporary leaders on the warpath, but 
yielmng no certain or regular obedience to any recognised head. 
Our knowledge of the Naga tribes though of late years fast extend- 
ing is still very incomplete, and we shall find it more convenient 
to group them rather with reference to their political relations to our 
frontier districts than in accordance with any supposed ethnical 
differences. As an introduction to a survey of the Naga tract, the 

, X « X 1. vofvtt following paper by Captain Butler, 

Butler', aooount of the Naga tnbM, 1873. Deputy Commis- 

skmer of the Naga Hills, may here be reproduced. I have ^ven it 
complete, although some passages in it were of only temporary interest, 
because it is a comprehensive survey of the whole Naga country by an 
officer who had devoted special study t-o the question : 

Of all the tribes inhabiting that enormous tract of mountainoos country hemming 
in Assam on the south, the “ Nagas ” are one of the most numerous. 

Eoughly speaking, they may be said to extend from the Kopili River on the west 
to the Bori UihiUg ou the east. Towards the north they occupy the whole hUl 
oonntry box^ring upon the plain districts of Nowgong, Seebsaugor, and hockhimpbre. 
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Izi^#^utherly dipeclion we now know powtively fhnt they n6t only extend np to, but 
actually croKsi^er, the great 'main waferahed between fhe Frrawndv and Brahmapnlra, 
how far, however, they iTally go down and extend into the valley of the Kaiondwen 
or Ningthi has never yet been elenriy aaeertained. Indeed, we know that the country 
in that direction extending from the nAi1?h«eaaiern eorncr of Manipnr up to the aouth- 
wcatern portion of the Patkoi, and lyhl^i^anth of tliat narrow strip of comparatively 
low mountains explored by Brodio, mfiTonghly mapped ont by Meaara. Bedford anil 
Thornton in 1842*44, has never yet been visited by any Kiiropean ; and hence almost 
everything that has been said and written regarding it has been pure conjecture. 

Captain Yule, who went ns Secretary to the Envoy to the Court of Ava in 1866, 
in his interesting narrative of the mission, very graphically summarises (from the 
accounts of Hannny, GritRths, Bayfield, Wilcox, and Peinberton), almost all we know 
about the country in and around the tract above alluded to as follows. He says'— 

The northern chain, the Himalaya, stretching far beyond Assam, bounds that 
valley, but as it bounds all India with its awful barrier of unchanging snow. The 
soutliern, a chain of far less altitude and celebrity, and of no name, is co-e\tensive 
with the valley which it limits and deBnes, and may conveniently be termed the 
Assam chain, as it has been, 1 believe, in some atlases. 


“■Rising suddenly from the plains of Eastern Bengal, as from a sea, about 220 
miles north-east of Calcutta, it sii etches eastward in a broadening chaos of woody 
spurs and ridges, and grassy undulating table-lands, taking successively tlie names of 
the races which inliabit it, Gaios, Khasias, and Nagas of many tribes; ever increasiiig 
in the elevation of its points, from 3,<X)0 and 4,0tX) feet among the Garos, to (^000 
among the Khasias, 8,000 and 9,000 in the region north of Manipur, till sweening 
north-eastward in a wide mass of mountain, of whicli tlio general direction only is 
known, it emerges to knowledge again as the Patkoi, traversed by the Hurman armies 
in their Assamese inroads; further on, abreast of the Brahmakund, rises to a height 
of 12,000 and 14,000 feet, and then coming in contact with tlie spurs of the waning 
Himalayas, lifts itself into the region of eternal snow, and stretching still eastward 
embraces ite noi them rival, and forms that amphitheatre of snowy peals, glorious, 
doubtless, but unseen as yet by European eye, in which the Brahmaputra has its 
eailiest springs. 


It is still an open question whether the Irrawady 
does really rise from this chain, as sormised by 
Wilcox and generally acqniosccd in by most 
geographers. ^ ^ 


“ This lofty prolongation of the southern chain, known now as the Longtaug, 

sends down from the snows of its southern 
face the head-waters of the Irrawady. 
Beyond the eastern sources of the river it 
strikes southward a great meridian chain, 
snow-capped in places like the parent ridge, 
and from old time the bounding wall of China to the westward. It is called by the 
Singpho tribes, which cluster round the roots of all these mountains of northern 
Burma, the Goolansigoung, and its offshoots stretch with a variety of breaks and 
ramifications, of which we know nothing precisely, but ever tending southward, 
between the Irrawady and the Salween, till one of its great spurs almost reaches the sea 
near Martaban, where it parts the Salween from the big-mouthed Sitang. Nearly 
abreast of Toungoo, and 170 miles north of Martaban, this chain is known to attain 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. 


“The snowy rangh of Langtang projects its shorter ^urs between the branches 
of the Irrawaoy, and this side the westerly branch it sends down att offshoot called 
the Shwe-doung-gyi, separating the Irrawady from the springs of the Kyehdwen. 

“ Still further westward in the Naga country, between longitude 93® and 96®, a 
great multiple mass of mountains starts southwards from the Assam chain. Enclosing 
first the level alluvial valley of Manipur, at a height of 2,600 feet above the sea, it 
then spreads out westward to Tipperah and the coast of Chittagong and northern 
Arracan, a broad succession of unexplored and forest-covered spurs, inhabited by a 
vast variety of wild tribes of Indo-Chinese kindred, known as Kookies, Nagas, 
Khyenes, and by many more specific names. Contraotin|F to a more defined chain, or 
to us more defined, because we know it better, ibis meridian range still passes south- 
ward under the name of the Arracan Yuma-doong, till 700 miles from its origin in 
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tfc# 1^1^ #Tl^t H «pk« in Ihe sea hard by Jftgmh, its last blQff arYvwned by the 
gpMl 0 n ef Modaia, gleaminj^ far to aeaward, a Barmeso Suiuam* Fancy might 

the iahaiarme prolongation of the range in the dotted line of the Preparis, the 
Coooe* the iindaniaite* the iSioolmrs, till it emerges again to traverse 'Samatra and the 
yaat dheih df the Jaranie lelee. 

•* Between these two great meridian ranges that hare been indicated— the one 
eastward of the Irrawady and the Sitang, the other westward of the K^^endwen and 
the Imwady— lie what have been characterised above as the first three divisions of the 
Borman territory. ♦ » * * * * 

“ The tract enclosed by these ranges is not to be conceived of as a plain like the 
vast levds that stretch from the base of the Himalayas. It is rather a varied snrface 
of rolling upland, interperaed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of liill. 

**The Borman is himself nowhere a dweller in the mountains, though thus giri 
round with a noble mountain bamer. 

“ The river recognised throughout its course by the Burmans as tho Irrawady 
comes, we may assume, fiom the snowy peaks which separate the valleys inhabited 
by the Shan race of Kbsintis, from the head-waters of the sacred Brahmaputra, in 
latitude 28®. For nearly 200 miles below this the Burmese know little of it. In their 
forays into the Kiiamti country, they never took the river line, and they care not to med- 
dle much with Singphos and savage Kakliyens, who line the mountain ranges on both 
hanks. It receives a branch of size equal to its own from the eastward about latitude 
26®, emerges into the familiar acquaintance of the Burmese nt tho mouth of the 
Mogoung River (in 24® 66'), where they turn ofi‘ in tiieir route to the so-called city of 
that name, once the head of a flourishing Shan principality, of wliich manuscript 
histories exist, professing to commence from the eighth year of our era, now , a poor 
village in the centre of a damp, unhealthy, and dreary plain, scantily cultivated by 
the remnants of the Shan population. Mogoung gives nume to a woonsliip or pro- 
vince, wliioh nominally includes the whole breadth of Burma to the Assam Hills, 
and is the residence of the Governor of these northern tracts when he comes from 
court to express such revenue as they will yield. 

The Mogoung River is tortuous and sub-divided with occasional rapids, but 
boats of some cousiderablo size ascend it, and several of its brandies above Mogoung 
are navigable by canoes. One of its most considerable tributaries, the Eudan- 
Khyoug, has its source in the Eudangyi, a lake among the hills, to which tho 
traditions of the people assign a volcanic origin. 

Of the mineral traflic of the province, in serpentine and amber, we Jiave already 
spoken. The greatov part of the region is a howling wilderness, exhibiting levels 
of winter swamp and low junglo intermingled with low hills, and sometimes with 
belts of noble trees ; the higher mountain range of the Shwe-doung-gyi (4,01)0 feet), 
running down on the eastward, and screening oflf tho Irrawady from the head-waters 
of the Kyendwen. In the seclusion of its valleys Kakhyen villages are said to bo 
numerous, but few or no habitations are seen in the open country north of Mogoung, 
till you reach the comparatively peopled valley of Hookong or Payendwen, the site 
of the amber-mines, seventy miles north of Mogoung. Even this plain does not show 
a populataon of more than ten to the square mile. It is the most northerly locality 
in which tho Burmaiis venture to exercise authority. With the Singphos they 
rarely or never meddle, but they have sometlinos (‘nfovc.ed their claims on the remote 
Shane 4 >f Khamti. Passes lead from tlio llmdiong plain into Khamti over the 
shoulders of the Sliwe-douug-gyi, a distance of sixteen days* journey, and also direct 
towards China through the district east of the Irrawady, called Kakbyo-Waiumo, ^ By 
this route the Lapai Singphos come to purchase amber. These living on the Chinese 
frontier have adopted a good deal of the Chinese dress and habits, and are by far 
the mnst nuiuerottB and civilised tribe of their nation. From this valley* also the path 
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Qttfiltb givts ihc lioiglit of iho 1?*atlcol Poflo tvd 
4,630, itoyfield mokes H 4,987, whUet Jenkino 
«fty« “ Witter VolUd at a tempefaturo of 808, 
girtog an altitude of about 2,140 feOt. Tbc air 
wae mrj dear, and it nm plain to that the 


Patkoi, which it hero only a single ridge, oonld 
be oroWed fiyo or sia huudred feet lower by 


and 7,800 feet. 


J. B. 


OriMth m 1837 lead« oter ihe Patkoi irange to 8adijrft k Upper 
Asaatn, I'he di^ooe. from itainkliwoii to 
the atinamit of tW range, whioh ia oreeaed 
at a height of 3,000 feet, la oleveo atiff 
marches (130 to 140 miles), the greater part 
of which are throoffh dense jongle or up 
the bouldery beds of rivers, EleTen more, 
hut somewhat shorter stages (121 miles) 
bring the traveller to Baaiya. The path 
does not ap^r to be prsotloable for 
elephants. Other passes are said to cross 

the range a little further to the westward. 

** Hookong or Pa^endwen produces salt, gold, and ivory in addition to amber. 
It was formerly occupied by the Shans, but they fled from Burman oppression, and 
the inhabitants are now chiefly Singphos, with their Assamese slaves. The vills^es 
generally consist of ten or twelve of the long barrack*Uke houses of the Singpnos 
crowded together without order, and almost without interval, within a bamboo stockade, 
the extension of which for farther defence is surrounded with small bamboo -spikes 
stuck obliquely in the ground~*a favourite defensive device among all these nations. 

The Kyendwen rises in Shwe*doung-gyi, north of Mogonng, and thence passes 
northward, north-westward, and westward through the plain of Payend wen, already 
a broad and navigable stream. ^ After leaving the plains it carves round to the south 
and keeps its southern course till terminating in the Irrawady. 


Prom wbat I have personally seen of the country 
lying to the north-east of Manipur, and from 
what 1 have gathered in the course of casual 
conversation with both Maniparees and Nagas, 
lanunclinod to think Banna does not exor- 
cise any control at all over the country lying 
to the west of the Kyendwen situated between 
the points here alluded to, and, moreover, 
should not be at all surprised to dad that the 
middle course of the latter river after it emer* 
ges from the Hookong Valley is a much more 
easterly one than that laid down In our maps. 

J. B. 


**Of the middle course of the Kyendwen, between the valley of the amber 

mines, in latitude 26^ 30', and the Burmese 
post of Kendal, which had several times 
been visited by our officers, both . from 
Manipur and Ava, little is known. The 
Burmese, I believe, scarcely exercise any 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants, wl^ are 
chiefly Shans along the river, the Kakhyens 
and other wild tribes keeping to the hills. 
The navigation is interrupted at several 
places by falls or transverse reefs, a series 
of which is known to exist some sixteen 
miles below the plain of Hookong, and another which first bars the traffic upwards, 
at Kaksa or Kat-tha, four days north of the head of the Kubo Valley, in latitude 
24° 47'. Not far below this last it receives a large tributary in the Ooroo, near the 
sources of which, in a long narrow valley, are the You stone mines, which bring the 
Chinese trafficking to Mogoung. The lower part of the Ooroo Valley is said to be 
peopled and well cultivated. * * ^ below the Ooroo 

the narrow alluvial valley of the Kyendwen is also tolerably peopled, and aflbrds 
occasional rice-grounds fertilised by annual inundation. 

“ West of the livor, between the parallels of 22® BCK and 24® 3(y, * stretches 
from north to south the valley of Kubo.’ # # * # 

It is a long strip, not more thau 10 to 15 miles in greatest width, separated from 
the Kyendwen a range of uninhabited and forest-covered hills called Ungooliing. 
Tlie vdley itself is, with the exception of sparse clearances for cultivation, a moss of 
forest aboundiug in varuish and wood-oil trees and in valuable timber, saul and 
teak, which, however, is not available for want of water-carriage *, and though its 
inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it is notorious for jungle fever, most wtal to 
strangers. The northern portion of the valley, called by tne Burmese Thoungthwot, 
by the Kath^s, or Manipurees Sumjok, and the southern called Kal4, are still trader 
the rule of the Native Bhau Tsauowas tributary to Ava, the only such who have 
inHiutained their position under the Burmese Government ou this fade of the 
Irrawady. The eentral portion, Khumbat, is under a Burmese Governor. Kal4 is 
much the most populous part of the valley. * * ^ The hills on the 

west of Kold arc occupied by tlie Kbyens, a race exkndtug southward throu^hbut 
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the loiif range of the Yoma-doung to the latitude of Prome/' And here there cornea 
a loot note telling ua that Colonel Hannay identiBes the Khyeos ertth the Nagae 
0f tlie Aaeam moiintame/* And that ^*tbey must also be closely allied to the 
Kwkm. # • « 


further on we are told that ** the most interesting race iti Southern Burma h 
that of the Karens ; among the Burmese, but not of them, scattered up aud down 
through all the wildest and most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban, as well as 
Tenasserim and the western parts of Siam/* And again later, in speaking of the 
Karen«ni, or red Kareuhi who inhabit the mountains separating the Sitang from the 
Salween, we learn that^“ Their villages are generally lurched on rounded knolls, or 
on tops of tabular, hills. The population is considerable. In one part of their 
country, between the Salween and the Mepon, Dr. Hichardson found the land cultivated 
to the tops of the hills, the valleys terraced in the Chinese manner, cross-roads in all 
directions, and villages so numerous that eight were visible at one time. # # # • 

These red Karaps are the teiTor of all the adjoining Barman aud Burma Shan 
districts on which they make their forays. • * ' • 

They are also the receivers of slaves carried off in the mutual feuds of the 
numerous small Karen communities. * # • The nearest 

towns pay them black mail to purchase immunity for their inroads'*— a description 
which exactly answers to the condition and state of affairs existing at the present day 
in the Angami country. 


If we now turn to the map accompanying Captain Yule’s work, we find the 
respective positions supposed to be occupied by the several tribes inhabiting the great 
lange* of mountains which, commencing at Cape Negrais, extends up to and beyond 
the head-water of the lira wady very carefully noted down upon it. Thus taking 
the most southerly first, and proceeding north, we meet with the ** Khycns" 

and “wild Khyens,” after which we come upon the “Looshai,” “Kom ^sga,** 
“ Arong Naga.’* “ Kutoha," and “ Angharai Naga,” and finally the vague, general term 
Naga tribes," which latter words are written exactly along the course of what we 
believe to be the run of the main watershed ; and due east of this tract, south of the 
Hookong Valley, we find another tribe here called the “ Kakhyeus/' aud north of them 
again we have the “Slngpho/’ But in Colonel Dalton’s late work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal we are told that “ Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens, which is a name 
^plied to the Singphos," and that Latham thinks that word fur word Kht/en is 
Karen, and, moreover, that Mr. Mason tells us it is a Burmese word signifying 
aboriginal. Again Bayfield on the occasion of his expedition to the PaLkoi, speaks 
of passing the site of an “ old Khyeu village’* north of the Hookong Valley, aud 
fioallr Pemberton, generally considered one of our best and most reliable authorities 
on all matters connected with the Eastern Frontier, in speaking of that particular 
portion of the country regarding which we are now finding it so difficult to obtain 
, -L. it. reliable information, says “of the 

.(4™, north of a, MaRl«ns* .»hich ft, nr 
tain, the most eastern point to which we pene- from the hills connected with this mountain 
trsted this peat cold season. j. b. barrier into the Ningtbi (or Kyeudwen) 

Biver we have only the imperfect account of natives. # # t 

Of the geological structure of this tract our information is particularly incomplete 
and defective,** aud further on, after desciibing the several routes leading from Manipur 
ijoto Assam, he adds — “ East of these routes from the 25th to the 27th degree of 
latitude and between the 94th and 96th degrees of longitude is an extensive tract of 
mountainous country inhabited by tribes (the Tiklya Nagas of Buchanan) similar to 
those before mentioned, but with whom no oommuniGation ever appears to have been 

held by the people of Assam, Manipur, or 
Kabo, and notbiog is in consequence 
known of the country beyond the its 

mountainous character.*’ And this remark, 
although written nearly years ago, 
holds good im to the present day. Had I 
only received the slightest assistance fmin 
Manipur, or indeed had 1 beeu simply left alone to my own devices, instead of being 


I esanot help thinkicc thie terra “Tiklys” 
merely s oomiptlon of Mekhla,” sn Asesmi, 
word mesnlDg pettlcost" or “kilt," and 
which the latter often apply to the Angamie in 
Bpeaklng o£ them aa the “ Mekhla" or "Mekhla- 
pendha'*^ Magas (*.«., the kilted or petticoat- 
wesvlng Msgss), 
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hartM^,|ind opfKwed ip every ^eeivftble way, on the occaflipp of our late expedition, 
by far the (greater port^^ thk rery terra ineopnita would have been thoroughly 
explored and oarefully surveyed, whereae, owing to the extraordinary action taken by 
the B»«a, we had barely time iust to dip into it. However, the views from Shiroi- 
farar, Kopamedza, and the bill above Gaziphemi, enabled us to obtain a very fair 
general idea of the lay of the country oh ahead, which we di8tinc% saw to be a huge 
tract of high rolling mountains running away to the north and west in long parallel 
ranges, broken here and there apparently by the larger feeders of the Lanier, with 
lofty conical summits towering up to 12,000 feet above the sea level, the water- 
parting line apparently taking a north-easterly direction. A full and detailed account 
of the physical aspect of this tract, as far as it goes, has already very lately been 
given by Midor Godwin-Austen in his report on the operations connected with the 
Manipur ana Nuga Hills boundary survey, and I therefore deem it needless to enter 
into any further details regarding it. 

I trust I have now succeeded in clearly showing that our knowledge of a great 
portion of the Naga country really rests almost entirely upon “ pure conjecture/’ and 
that beyond the fact of its mountainous character we know nothing at all about it up 
to the present date; for even the past cold season’s work, although it cleared up a good 
deal, has still left it an open question whether the Lanier does now north into Assam 
as all of us (Austen, Thomson, Ogle and I) concur ip thinking, 05 whether it turns 
eastward and falls into the Kyendwen as Tonga) Major and the Manipurees would 
have us believe. And thus the line of the main watershed may eventually 
either lead us along the Sarainoti range, as I have good reason to suppose it will do, 
or, on the other band, it may take us down the Kopainedza ridge, according to 
whichever belief turns out to be correct. And finally, with regard to the inhabitants 
of this huge tract, we are equally in the dark ; aiid indwd to such an extent does our 
ignorance go that we cannot even safely suggest any limit at all to the country 
occupied by the Naga race in this direction, for it is quite possible tlutt we may yet 
some day discover that the Naga, Kakhyen, and Khyen, are in fact off-shoots of one 
and the same race ; and, moreover, 1 think the balance of such evidence as we have 
got seems rather inclined to favour this view. However, under present circumstances, 
it is merely a matter of another season’s hard w<>rk to clear up the whole mystery iu 
which this question is still enveloped, and in the meanwhile I deem it would be simply 
a waste of time to indulge in theories so easy to propound so difficult to refute. 1 will 
therefore now content myself with giving a brief outline of the rest of the Naga 
country, restricting myself to the 8i>caUed Hritish Territory. 

But before doing so, I beg first of all to invite special attention to the accompany- 
ing copy of a map which has just been very carelully compiled in the Surveyor 
General’s Office from the very latest information wc have got on the subject, and 
upon which I have very carefully noted down (in rod) the geographical position of 
every tribe along the frontier of which we have any knowledge. The local distri- 
bution of the tribes in that portion of the country lying between the IvopiU and 
the Doyeng as well as in that extending south and south-east across the Barak lUver 
into Manipur has been made under my personal direction, and may be accepted as 
correct I cannot, however, take upon myself to voucIj for the absolute correctness of 
that portion lying between the Doyeng and the Bori Dihing (in the Seebsaugor Naga 
eountry), a tract which never has been properly surveyed, and which, if we put aside 
the very hasty short visits of only one or two days’ journey into the hills, made by 
the missionary Mr. Clarke and the two tea planters, Messrs. Peale and Begg (the 
first of whom visited DekaHimong, whilst Peale went as far as Ban para, and the latter 
never got beyond Kan^ongia, all three villages situated close to the plains) has never 
been invaded by any European since Brodie’s day (1842 and 1844 ). 1 think, how- 
ever^ will be mund to be pretty correct on the wliole, at all events, as regards the 
relatWe positions of the several tribes and villages. 

To commence then from the south-western corner, the first Naga tribe we emne 
in contact with is the **Arung,” a small and peaceful community inhabiting the 
Hortli Caebar Hills, who never have given, and prohably never will give, us any tronbie 
at all, and so I need not say anything more about tliem beyond expressing an opinion, 
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I Wfeve of tho Ktitoha Niwa. I hnv«> h<iir«r«r^ 

pojfgbnall;r «mn very little of the Arung/* and cannot, themore, apeak witk «»J 
great ecm^denee aa to tke identity of the two races. 


W© n©Kt fall in with the **Kuki' 


or ^* N4i4 Kuki,** a powerful eomniiiititt 
consiating of the “ThAdo,” ‘‘ChangaOn,* 
and “ Shingahon ” olana who inhabit that 
portion of the ^Barait monotaitis from whioh 
on the one side the head* waters of the 
Lanting and Dhansiti take their rtae and 
go off t[> wards the west and north ; and on 
the other, the Choline Makho and Jhiri 
Uivers spring and flow east and sunth; a 
tangled mass of forest>clad hills, with 
comparatively low ridges thrown off from the parent range upon which the broad 
conical i)eaks of Angoolo and Laishiang rise up to nearly 7,000 feet above the level of 
the soa. On the last occasion when I had the census of this tribe taken in March 
1872, it consisted of 21 villages, containing 718 houses, with a total population of 
2,599 souls. These Kuktes are the most clannish of all the tribes with whom we have 


The term **nAla*’ new Is given to these Kokies 
to dts tin^nlsh them flrom the ** parsns '* or old 
Knklei. The ** Kiikles Me subdivided 
Into the Thido, Chdnfsen, Shingshon, 
IloHhftug, AQdiUaokit olane, wiiilst the ’^t^urana 
ICaldes’^ eousist «r the Hangkhol, Bete, 
Chakschep, Snd liauglora: betiiaes which we 
have the Chtru, Korn, KoUien, Xihangum, 
Lushai, and Kamhsc tribes, who are all an- 
dottbtedlj closeJjr allied to the Kukios as a 
race. 


come in contact on this frontier, and from being a bold and hardy race, well armed, 
mostly with muskets, besides which they also use the bow, arrow, and spear, and 
thoroughly under the control of their respective “ Iloushas,” (t.e. Chiefs), bitter 
enemies but staunch friends, they were much feared by all their neighbours. ^Hiis 
tribe is now, and has been for some little time advancing towards the west, in the 
direction of the Dhansiri Valley, and also towards the north-east, on which side I 
should not be surprised to find them very sfiortly pushing up to the head-waters of 
the Barak and Iril on to the southern prolongation of the Kopamedza range, a tract 
of country which, being thickly covered with ftirest, is well adapted to jooming— the 
only system of cultivation the Kuki indulges in, for he abominates the fine Helds of 
terrace cultivation of which Angauai is so proud. The village of Aimulkun isat 
present the most north-easterly point that they have yet readied. 


The next tribe we meet with are the “Kutcha” or “ Mejbameh Nagas who 
inhabit the slopes on both sides of the water-parting line of the Burrail mountains, 
north towards the valley of the Dhansiri, south towards the Barak, a country very 
similar in many respects to that just spoken- of, the most marked difference being that 
the Burrail waterahed from the Naga village of Lakemah oast to Tenepn Peak 
forms a most precipitous and almost impassable barrier chain, whereas west and south 
between Angaoli and Laisbing in the Kuki country it sinks into a low saddle — back 
easily crossed in any direction. The “ Kutcha Ni^a*’ tribe possesses 23 villages con- 
taining 1,284 houses, which, on a rough calculation of five souls to a house, gives us 
a population of over 6,000 souls. To a certain extent their dress, mHnnei*s, and 
cuHtoms are a little like the Angami, with whom, in fact, they are closely connected, 
although possessing an almost totally dissimilar dialect. Tliis tribe, although it gave 
os trouble in former days, has been very quiet of late, and would, I believe, be very 
glad indeed if the British Government would take over the active and actual control 
of their country, and protect them from the devaetoting attacks and extortionate 
demands of their more warlike neighbours the AngamU, who are coitstantly levying 
black-mail from them, in like manner as they used to do from the Kaohari border 
villages-^-^a state of affairs which has reduced the size of many of their chief villages 
enormously. Thus, for instance, the late General Jenkins tells us in one of his letteiis 
to Government that, on the occasion of his being deputed to explore a route through 
the Kaga country in 1831-32, when his escort oonsist^ of a force of 700 men Itom 
the Mauipuri Levy, and his whole party numbered ** 1,300 people altogether,*’ they 
were attacked by the people of Papotongmai, a village which he states then con- 
tained ** about 900 houses ;* whereas, on referring to the diary of my tour in the cold 
weather of 1809-70, when I had occasion to visit this very village, I find the ibllow- 
ing entry—** On walking over the village* I found it in a regular state of harriesde 
and palisading thrown up in all directions, with a etrong stockade surrounding the 
upper portion of the village* the aides of tlie Kill cut down and steeply scarped with 
deep ditches dug right across the ridge of the kill, and the whole place so thickly 
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•Ilidd«d with|>a»;« 0 ti 1 »atoaeof my oonatablei waa aocidentally wounded twopl^^ 
Iw tmiii, 1 ^ I myaelf wy ii»mw|y esonped beSugf struck m tke aaiue wa 3 f. This i« 
owing io the Samemah Kbel of Mouomah haviuj^ made a mid nmn thia village* 
i«||a||enj^ for the Merhinah Khel of Khonomah having attaeked their alltei ia 
Tapoemah. Kdoomah (t.e^ PatK^ongmai) only a few moothd ago wae one of the 
most prosperone of the Kutoha Naga villages, containing ^2 houses ; but 72 were 
burnt to the gioun^ lu this last raid, and there only remain now 160 hodsea of tho 
Samemah Khel and 60 of the Eehootzoomah/* T^hus it would ap^r that in the 
very short space of 38 ^oars this village has been aotually reduced to less than 
three-fuurths of Its or'^nal size, and 1 have little doubt but that many other villages 
have shared a inmilar fate. 

The next tribe we have to deal with is the turbulent Angami, by far the 
most powerful and most warlike of all the Naga tribes we have yet met. 

This great division of the Naga race occupies a most charming country, 
eiv) 03 'ing a boatitiful climate and a most fertile soli, well cultivated^ drained, and 
manured, the hill sides being covered with a succession of terraces of nob rice, with 
numerous villages in every direction, same of them so large that they might justly 
be called towns. Thus, Kohimah, for instance, contains 865 houses, Khonamtidi 545, 
Viswemah 530, and even the much split up Jotsomah boasts of 434. Boughly speak- 
ing, the country they inhabit may be described as a fine, open, rolling mass of moun- 
tains, bounded ou the east by the Sijjo River, and towards the south and west, as 
regards the high land, by the range on which the peaks of Japuo, Suvemuchikha, and 
K^ioba rise up, respectively, to a height of 9,952, 7,379, and 4,756 feet above the 
level of the sea. They, however, extend beyond this tract into the low country to the 
west, as far as the Samagooting and Sitekemah range. In the course of the last four- 
and-a-half years it has so happened that I have been fortunate enough to explore 
the whole of this tract of country thoroughly and repeatedly, and I am consequently 
ROW in a position to speak with all due confidence regarding it. I must here explain 
that among the people themselves the term ** Arrgami** is utterly unknown except 
among those few who speak Assamese or Manipuri, and their own most widely used 
term is “ Tengiraah.” The clans to the west towards Meziphemah and Samagooting, 
however, are generally spoken of as ** Chakromah,** whilst those towards the south- 
east corner, including the villages from PAcbim&h to Kidimah, are in like manner 
spoken of as the ** Chakhoman,** and these groups are again divided and sub-divided 
under other names which it is needless to recapitulate here, especially as they all most 
undoubtedly form one great group, and it is much less confusing to speak of tlie whole 
under the one comprehensive term ** Angami.** There are altogether 46 Angarai 
villages. The total number of houses (obtained by actual enumeration) is 6,367, 
which, at five souls to each house, gives us u population of 31,836 souls, which I believe 
to be rather under than over the mark^: and this population covers a tract of moun- 
tainous country with an average length of 30 miles and an average breadth of 20, 
or only about 600 square miles altogether ; from which figure we may assume that we 
have here got a population of something over 50 to the square mile, whereas ou 
refernng to the last Census lUport of Bengal (1872), I see that the Khasi Hills have 
only 23 souk to the square mile, and the Chittagong Hill Tra^ positively only 10, 
whilst Hill Tipperah IB lowest of all, with only 9 ! 

I have written so often and at such length regarding the Angamies and the 
glorious country they inhabit, that I deem it right to refrain from entering into any 
mrtlier details here ; indeed, to do eo would be to monopolize the space I wish to 
devote simply to giving a very brief account of the position and resources only of 
every tribe we have come in contact with, so far as our information extends; and it 
is perhaps needless for me to say that the political and social history of the tribe, 
with an account of their manners and customs, is not within the scope of this paper. 

On the south-east comer of the Angaml country we come upon a small compact 
oomiminity generally spoken of as the Sopuotnah” or “ Mao'* group of Nagas. In 
former days the villages forming this group^were looked upon by our ofBoers as British 
territory, even so late as Fehruary 1651. Beed visited them, and found they were ill 
disposed towards him, mid he could not in consequenoe obtain any rice from them. 
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fee AMtw«^ one of ttwir rillugee. and we aro told Uiat "thii had the dewred effecL 
fiir 'etti'Ij’ atxt tnofaiiig tfe* heads of ctane of the iriiole of the village* cewe in and 
incited hrfeailribate was raqnir^ ; an ample supply of rice was then brought in M 
tfae trw^pR.^ the limits of our jurisdiction! and I need not ref^w* 

to them further, hejond stating that, dthough lising a different dialect, they are very 
lik# the Angamies both in diuea and customs. 

Due east of the tribe abore alluded to are the seven villages of the ** Kheaami'* 
or ** JKolia*' Kagas, another tribe scatnely to he distinguished from the Angami except 
by a practised eye and one long resident among them. 

Across the Kopamedza range we come upon the Zami Nagas, a group of only 
five villages, evidently belonging to the great Lalidpi division, upon whom we come 
next. How far the *‘Idahjfipi*' extends has not yet been oleany ascertained j we 
know, however, that he ocoupies a great nortian of the watershed between Konamedsa 
and Shiroifarar, and that in a southerly direction he extends down the Iiil and 
Ihang Bivers, whilst towards the north he prohablv goes some way down the course 
of the Lanier. * • ♦ • * 

I may here remark that the shades of difierenoe dividing one Naga tribe from another, 
especially if that other happens to be a close neighbour, are often very slight indeed. 
Thus, if we compare an Angami of Mezomab with a Kutcha Naga of Paplongmai, 
or with a Khezami of Hezakenoma, we should probably say they were very much 
alike ; but let us miss over the nearest link or two, and compare the Angami with 
|he Zami or Lahupd, and we then see how almost totally unlike they are. Portions 
of the dialect, manners, customs, and dress of any one tribe we may like to iidce 
up will constantly keep cropping up in other tribes as we go on, thus clearly proving 
the unity of the race. 

North and north-east of the Angami we come upon the **Sehmah Nagas,'* re- 
garding whom we at present know very little beyond the fact that they possess five 
villages on the left hank of the Doyeng, and probably extend across to the other bank 
as well. 

Immediately to the north of these fiehmah Nagas we have only very lately 
discovered the existence of another tribe, called the “ Mezamah" or ** Kengmah 
Naga." This tribe, as far as 1 have yet been able to ascertain, possesses seven villages 
containing about 2,000 houses, which, roughly speaking, we may calculate to contain 
a population of about 10,000 souls. It was from this tribe that iu olden time 
the &ngmah Nagas now inhabiting the hills between the Kolliani and the 
Jumunah emigrated owing to intestine feuds. These latter Rengmahs were 
persuaded to pay in a regular revenue to Government in 1847, but after 
paying it for two years they refused to do so any more, and were apparently left alone 
until early in 1870, when I visited them, and finding that they were well able to pay 
their quota, I assessed them again, since when they have given no trouble whatever. 

I may here make the general remark regarding the country lying between the 
Rengmapani on the west and the prolongation of the Kopamedza range on the oast, 
that I have never seen a hill country so thickly populated, so well cultivated, and so 
overrun with such a net-work of capital paths. 

We now come upon what are generally called the Seebsaugor Nagas, inhabiting 
timt long strip of hill countiy bordering Seebsaugor on the south, of whom we really 
know very Uttle indeed, and that little has to be gleaned from the old records of 
Brodie's time (1842 and 1844). and a short paper written by Mr. Peale (above alluded 
to) which was published by the Asiatic Society in their Journal, Vol, XU, Part I. 
From these papers we learn that between the Doyeng and the Dikhu the Naga opuntry 
is divided into six DwArs. Thus, commencing from the west, wo have the "‘ Lhotim 
Nagas," who are gub-dlvided into the " Poniphatias " consisting of ten villages, and 
th7«ToTphatias"or "DoyOngias" with eleven villages; we next have the ** Hatt- 
ghorias," who have only six villages; and next to them we come upon the 
" Assy ringias,** also possessing six villages; these again are followed by the 
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^f Dwpdonas’' with twelve villaires; and tinall; we have the ‘‘NaiBnatigia" group of 
"Mt four vitlagea. In like mattner between the 0ikhu anct the Bori Dehing we meet 
with the “ lPrt)|^mgia8,” eompriiing thirte^ villagee, who are followed bv tlie 
Jaktoongias” with eight villages ; next to whom oeme the ** Mooloou^*' mim only 
five villages *, these again are succeeded by tbe "Changume/* who are said to pos^s 
eight vilhiges, after them come the small tribe termed ** Joimka/* which only comprises 
four villages ; next we have the '* Banparas,'* also with only four villages ; and after 
them the ** Mutons” or ** Kooloongs,” also with but four villages ; next to this tribe 
are the Panidwarias with ten villages and the Bordoorias with eight villages j and, 
finally, we have tbe ** Namsangias/’ also possessing ei^ht villages, who, I may add, are 
in no way connected with the ” Namsangias who inhabit the low border hills on the left 
bank of the Dikhu, already alluded to above. In speaking of the countiy and tribes 
between the Hori Dihing and the Dikhu, Captain Brodie tells us that— “The portion 
of the hills we passed over may be described as a succession of steep ridges, our 
marches being generally up one side of a hill and down the other to a stream at the 
bottom ; these streams genet ally forming the boundaries of tribes. Tbe eoil appears 
to be very fertile, and there is a very large portion of it under cultivation. ♦ • ♦ 

“The villages seem without exception on the top of precipitous hills with 
commanding views of all the approaches to them. • • The roads through- 

out are generally very good ; near the villages they are sometime 20 or 30 feet 
wide. * * The men are a stout athletic race ; most of the tribes have their 

faces tattoed with distinctive marks. * * At Tabloong, Konghan, and 

Jaktoong, they were in a state of nudity, their loins being lightly girt with a smooth 
rattan passed twice or thrice round the body. To the eastward a straight piece of 
cotton cloth of about 18 inches long and 9 broad is worn suspended from t^e middle.*' 

Captain Brodie thinks the population of this strip of country lying between the 
Bori Dehing and the Dikhu cannot be less than from 40 to 50 thousand souls. He 
says, “tbe number of houses in the villages may vary from 40 to 300 or 400 in each," 
and he also mentions that “in tbe neigh bourho^ of Changnoi and Mooloong there 
are large herds of buffaloes and oxen," thus showing that they must be a wealthy 
community notwithstanding their intestine feuds. 

Of the Western Nagas inhabiting the strip of country between the Dikhu and 
the Doyeng, Brodie gives us very little information indeed, and it is therefore veij 
difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the population in this tract. 1, 
however, gather from his report that both the people and the hills they inhabit are 
very like those to the eastward already described. One very marked difference which 
he notices is the great want of influence and power of tbe chiefs over their followers, 
which was almost nil upon this side, whereas, to the eastward of the Dikhu he had 
generally found that their orders were readily obeyed. I am myself, however, rather 
sceptical on this point, and am inclined to believe that the Naga nowhere really 
accepts a chief in our sense of the term. Ohiefi they do have, but they are merely the 
nominal heads of each clan, men who by dint of their personal qualities have become 
leaders of public opinion,, but without the least particle of power beyond that given 
them by the vox populi and that only yvo upon tbe particular question that may 
happen to be exciting attention at the time being. The Government of every Naga 
tribe with whom I have had intercourse is a purely democratical one, and whenever 
anything of public importance has to be undertaken, all the Chiefs (both old and young) 
meet toother in solemn conclave, and then discuss and decide upon the action to be 
taken, and even then it often happens that the minority will not be bound by either 
the wish or act of the maiority ; and os to any one single Chief exercising absolute 
control over bis people, the thing is unheard of. 

I have already rather fully explained that we know nothing of the tribes lying 
behind and to the south of these Seebsaugor Nagat ; and Br^ie, I may here add, 
remarks that “ b^ond the Dikhu to the southward liee the great range which separates 
Assam from the Burmese dominions. The summit of this range could not be more 
Bian from 16 to miles off. We could see roade and v&lagea in many directions, and 
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tli« people of Changnoi wined to know tliat there woe a pane leading from thenoe to 
Bitrmm hut they said they had little or no intereourae with the Nagas beyond 
them to ihe south, and comd give no information as to the distanoe to the other 
aide/* 


In another letter he aaya— ** On referring to notes of my trip to Mogoung in 
1835*36, 1 find a route was given me with the names of three stages towards Assam 

hnngMiH. SmiUmii*. Lnm. th* Shan Dutriot of Mnnprag OB tha 
“»*""*»* »• Kyendwen as per margin. I think there 

can be little doubt but Longba is Loung* 
paroo, and from what the Nagas mentioned it would appear to be a sort of entrepdt 
between the tribes on both sides." • ♦ ♦ “I find 

also ^at, although our friendly Nagas have little knowledge as to the relative 
position of Longha with regard to the nearest Shan villages, farther than that they 
can he reached in three days 1 have ascertained from Dhoanniahs, long residents in 
the Mogoung, that from Moongdow, a Shan village situated on the Kyendwen at the 
mouth of the Namsee Biver, yon can ascend to Longba in two days." Now as regards 
the route here alladed to, strange to say in the course of conversation with Itonias (or 
** Dhoanniahs," as Brodie calls them, although I believe they are really an ofishoot 
of the Singphos), they have often assured me of the existence of a route across the 
eastern Naga Hills leading into the valley of the Khaiendweo, which they say is used 
(though not freqadn%) to this day, and I think in all probability the route here 
referred to must be that shown in our maps as the one by which the Burmese army 
invaded Assam some fifty years ago. £ am, however, a little doubtful whether this 
route ou^ht not to be placed a little farther to the east, for Mr. Cai’oegy, the Assistant 
Commissioner at Jorehaut, tells us in a very late communication (datea 10th July 1873) 
that ** the tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely tho outer 
edge of the hills which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam Valley to 
Burma ; none of the people we see come from villages more than three days' journey 
from the plains. * * * Of the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, hut who 

are of course Nagas, we know nothing," and if communication is still kept up across 
the great range, as my informant (the Itooia) said, it is very evident our officers in 
the plains know nothing about it. This, however, is, I thiiiK, not at all improbable, 
f«)r, having held aloof, as we have done for years, from holding any direct communioa* 
t ion with the tribes, we cannot possibly hope to know much about what is going on 
in their hills, and we have only to recall the fact that an armed party of Shans did 
actually visit the neighbourhood of Changnoi in 1846, thus clearly proving that there 
innst be a more or less well-known route in that direction. 


And, finally, we have the route over the Patkoi, which was visited by Mr. 
Jenkins (a tea planter) in December 1868, and again in December 1869; and judg- 
ing from the description given by him of this route, I should say it must be afiytbiug 
but a favourite one. Thus we learn that he was no less than nine days after he left 
the last Assam village before he reached the Nainyoong village the furthest point to 
which he penetral^, and the consequence was that the day before he readied it he 
found that *• there was barely rice enough in the camp to give^ each man one meal," 
and Bayfield and Hannay appear to have met with the same difficulty about supplies 
when tMy visited the same spot in 1837 ; so the country does not seem to have become 
more populous in the interval. The physical aspect of the country, however, offers no 
real obstacle, and the pass itself seems an easy one, as we learn that ** the ascent was 
not steep," and no difficulty was experienced in getting ponies over it ; but, owing 
to ihe old paths being no longer kept open, ** the route has now fallen almost entirely 
into disuse," and Mr. Jenkins gives it as his opinion that " numbers of persons who 
leave Hookoong for Assam never arrive." "They lose the path ; and wandering about 
in the jungles, starve to death or are killed by wild animals," and he therefore suggests 
that the opening up of a road would prove of no small value to the province of 
Assam— 'U question about which I think there <»n scarcely be two opinions. 

The above note inclu^s* I believe, in a condensed form almost all the information 
of any value regardbg the Naga country which we possess up to date, and I trust it 
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Hiny ptove useful in throwing a little light uj^n that suhjeot, which, as Mr, Maehenstie 
says, IS ** au anxious problem ou which much thought has heon spent atul luauy 
o^ciiil hopes been staked/' 


A.— Thb Patbloi Naoas. 

Taking up the tribes then in the same oi'der of geogmphieal 
coniiguityj which has been followed in the preceding part of this 
narrative^ 1 have first to notice a group of Nagas living on the 
northern slopes of the Patkoi mountains with whom we first came in 

Contact about 1885. In thecor- 

First notice of these Nagas, 1835. , # xr i j 

respondence of that period regarding 
the Singpho Chief, the DufEa Gam, mention is made of raids com- 
mitted upon villages under our protection by Nagas of the Upper 
Patkoi Hills. The first impression among our local officers was tliat 
we had now in this quarter to reckon upon frequent incursions by 
Nagas as well as by hostile Singphos and Burmese ; and orders were 
given by Government to retaliate sharply and severely upon all 
villages concerned in such outrages. But it was shortly afterwards 
discovered that these Nagas were themselves most peaceably inclined, 
and that if any of our villages had been attacked by them, it was 
only in mistaken retaliation for wrongs done to the Naga trilies by Sing- 

Theirsuftering, from the Singpho*. Assam or Bm-ma. 

The Smgplios seem in fact to have 

sought by conquest of the Nagas to supply the deficiency of slave 
labour following on the annexation of Assam. In 1887 when a jmrty 
of British officers was sent aci’oss the Patkoi to negociate with Burma 
regarding the Duffa Gam, they encountered a war party of Singphos 
fresh from the sack of Naga Settlements and dragging along gangs 
of captives. In those days we (®) considered all upon this frontier 
that was not Burmese to be actual British territory, and oiir officers 
had no scruples about interfering to deliver the Naga captives. Sub- 
sequently it was proposed to give permanent protection to these Naga 
clans by establishing a post under a European officer on the upper 
waters of the Bori Deliing. It was hoped that such an officer would 
be able to take efficient political charge of all this Singpho- Naga 
tract. The Government, however, felt doubtful of the expediency 

„ ^ t .u • 4 . of assuming active charge of this 

Propoisals for their protection. , ® j -n ^ i 

sparsely-peopled wilderness and 

indicated its preference for the plan of deputing an officer from 
head quarters occasionally to visit the tribes and settle disputes as 
they arose. A further series of Sin^ho outra^ shortly after led to 
the temporary occupation of a military station on the Bori Dihing 
and to the deputation of Captain Hanuay to report more fully as to 
what was feasible to give protection to the Naga tribes. But the 
result of his inquiries was to show that Governmetit had taken the 


(>) Politicftl Pruceedings, 24th November 1885, Noe« 82 and 83. 
(«) Ditto, lOthApra 1887, Kcs. 120 to 128. 
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eoTfeci vioWj ond tral^ss the Nagus would lemove their settfemeiite 
within the circle of our ycmtsf*) we could afford them no effectual 
protection* Their comm unities^ were few in numher and reckoned 
in all at under 5^000 eouls* To protect by military defences a moun- 
tain territory 90 miles long bv 40 miles deep inhabited by such a 
mere handful of people was ci^rly more than Government was 
warran^ in attempting. 

From this point the notices of these Patkoi Nagas are few and 
unimportant^ and in later years their very eadstence seems to have been 
lost sight of or to have b^n confusedly merged in that of the greater 
tribes to the west who are ordinarily communicated with through the 
officials of Seebsaugor. At any rate in 1871 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpur reporting specially on the Nagas of his district 
stated their numbers at 14,888 living in 2,865 houses and belonging 
to (®) seven different clans, but the names of the clans as given by 
him are certainly most of them names of Seebsaugor clans, viz., Nam 
Sangia, Bor Dwaria, Dadum, Joboka, Banfera, Toopigonuja, and 
Holagonuja. The fact is that the Eastern clans of the Seebsaugor 
Nagas trade both with that district and with Luckhimpore. 

The general character of the Inner Line Regulation has been des- 

T cribed in Chapter VllI above. The 

ITie loner Lme. . . i* ^ i .it 

question of laying down the Inner 

Line for the Luckimpore district generally was taken np by the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1876. South of Jaipur it was found neces- 
sary to enclose within it a tract of country which had not up to that 
time been subject to the formal and plenary authority of the district 
officer. The object of enclosing this tract was to bring into the ordinary 
jurisdiction the tea gardens of Nainsang, Taurack, and Hukunjun. 
For the Taurack Garden compensation was paid to the Mithonia Nagas. 
For the Hukunjuri and Namsang Gardens similar compensation was 
paid to the Namsang and Bordwaria Nagas.f The sums thus paid are 
of course recovered as revenue from the occupiers of the gardens. 

Under the orders of the Government of India the ^ Inner Line* 
is defined merely for purposes of jurisdiction. It does not decide the 
sovereignty of the territory beyond. The active control of the district 
officer need not necessarily extend up to the boundary, but it must 
under no circumstances be carried further. Beyond the line the tribes 
are left to manage their own affairs with only such interference on the 


• The namss of ike settlements are given as follow ? Tafcauk, Ke^w, Taheoo, 
Kotoo, Haaang, Loongsang, YaLung, Tonging, Nekjuk, Kambah, Tiethah, Tiesoo. 

t All Seebsaugor tribes. 


V) 


Politloal Proceedings, 8th May 
Political Proceedings, 19th June 
PoUtical Proceedings, SrdJirfy 
Pcditical Proceedings, Uth August 
Political Proceedings, SSth Sept. 


1887, Noe. 64 to 66. 
1887, Nos. 87 and 68. 
1887, Nos. 48and 49. 
1837. Nos. 74 to 78. 
1837, Nos. Ill to 118. 


(*) Prom the Commissioner, No. 879 T, dated 15th May 1871. 
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part dP the frontiar officers in their political capacity as may be considered 
advisable with the view of establishing a personal influence for good 
among the chiefs and tribes. Any attempt to bring the country 
between the settled districts of British India and Burma under our 
direct administration, even in the loosest way that could be contrived 
under Act XXXIII. Vic., Cap. 8, or to govern it as British territory is 
to be steadily resisted. No European planter is to be allowed to accept 
any grant beyond the line or under a tenure derived from any chief or 
tribe(‘). 

(^) Political Proceedings, February 1872, No. 131. 
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OHAPTEE XIII. 


THS NA6A TRIBES. B.-THE SBBBSATIGOR NAQAS. 

The tribes oocnpying the low hills to the south of the Seehsangor 
_ , . . district have been in close com- 

NS'withSTn. munication with our local officers 

ever since the first annexation of 
Assam. The Assamese Government had at times indeed claimed them as 
its subjects, and Purunder Sing is known to have asserted successfully 
his right to share with the Nagas the produce of the salt manu- 
facture of the lower hills. The hill chiefs, when the Native Government 
was strong, came down annually bringing gifts, that may perhaps 
have been considered to be tribute. It has in fact been conjectured 
that the inhabitants of this tract are descended from settlements of 
hill mercenaries of various tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom 
iFCings, and the variety of the tribal dialects is adduced to support 
this theory. However that may be, it is certain that several of the 
chiefs had received grants of khiU or lands, and of hheeh or fishing 
waters on the plains, and enjoyed assignments of paihi like the ordi- 
nary Assamese nobility. 

The tract occupied by the clans of whom we have any knowledge 

^ extend back for 

The Bo«. Nag. t«ot. ^ j ^ 

saugor to the Patkoi Range, and to run for 60 miles from east to west. 
The tribes in this tract are termed ^ Boree* or dependent ; beyond them 
in the recesses of tlio Patkoi arc many ^ or independent clans, of 
whom we know little pave from some one or other of them occasionally 
figuring in a raid. The Abor trade is chiefly conducted through the 
medium of the * Boree^ clans, which Iasi., in spite of their title, are 
really more powerful than those beyond them. 

In the years 1840-44 our dealings with the ^ Boree^ villages 

cii ^ became more direct and intimate. 

state rftluag.mlMO. 

Assistant to the Governor GeneraPs Agent, drew attention to the fact 
that the perpetual quarrels subsisting between the different vil» 
iages and clans showed a dangerous tendency to boil over, as it 
were, into the plains, where our revenue-paying villages offe^ 
themselves a tempting prey to savages already armed for internecine 
strife, and when in fighting humour not very particular tis to the precise 
direction of their raids, Bi-odie, therefore, suggested that lie should be 
allowed to bring them all under formal agreement to the British Gov- 
ernment, and exact a small annual tribute as token of submission, 
and the course of events led very shortly to the acceptance of his 
proposals. 


n 
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From the records of 1840 it appears that the Nagns Mving 
near Jeypore, the Namsang, Pani Dwdr, and Bor Dw^ Nagas, 
lived cbieBy by maoufaetarlng salt, which they retailed to the 
people of the plains. (M There were in the lower hills eightjr-fire 
salt wells in all, of which the Government was idlowed to be absolute 
owner of only three, enjopng merely a right to a certain number of 
fines or fire-plaoes at each of the otners. These rights Pumnder 
Sing had regularly asserted, but our officers had contented them- 
selves with levying a duty of EO per cent, on all salt brought down 
to the regular marirets for sale. Early in 1841 the Government abo- 
lished these duties, thereby giving a great stimulus to the inter- 
course between the Nagae and the plains. (^) 

A missionary, Mr. Bronson, had for some years resided among the 

tri^s, tea^mg them Chrigtianity 
and the art of cultivating tca.(^) 
The Governor GeneraPs Agent thought so highly of this gentle- 
man^s work, that he asked Government to give Rs. 100 a month 
towards his Naga schools. Government, however, at this time thought 
it improper to give direct aid to missions, even when working among 
savage tril^, forgetting perhaps that it had made grants in 1829 to the 
Garo missions with very fair results, but it agreed to pass for a year any 
small sums shown in the Agent^s contingent bill and not exceeding a 
monthly maximum of Es. 100, ** for objects of practical utility connected 
with the improvement of the Naga country, and spent with the view of 
leading its population into habits of industry/' The mission school was 
kept up till Mr. Bronsou was compelled, by illness, to leave the place. (*) 
While it lasted it was very successful, as many chiefs of the 
^tem tribes sent their sons to him for instruction. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Bronson, who knew these Nagas better than 
any European before or since, was all in favour of Brodie's plans 
of direct and active control. He reported that the only efteot of our 
tacit surrender of our rights in the salt mines had been to make the 
tribes independent and insolent as they had never been before. His 
prognostications were certainly supported by subsequent events, for in 
March 1841 the Nagas of Teeroo and Kapung Dwars attacked a party 
of Assamese on the road to Borhith ; and the chiefs refused to attend 
when summoned to explain their conduct. (®) Guards had therefore 
to be posted to close the passes to trade and so to coerce the 
hill men into submission. This being done during the rains, when 
there is little traffic between hill and plain, had not much effect, 
and in the cold weather Brodie was ordered to enter the hills 
with a party of troops to compel all the chi^s to enter into 


(») Revenue Proceedings, 27th September 1840, Nob, 7 and 8. 

(*) Revenue Proceedings, 8tb August 1842, Nos. 125 and 126. 
(*) Political Proceeding!, 11th May 1840, Noe. 128 and 128. 
(*) Political IVooeedinga, 22nd November 1841, Nos. 1 to 24. 

(•) PoUtlcal Proceedings, lOth April 1841. Nos. 78 and 78. 
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eBgijgMMBtlk » had already been taken by a few o£ the olaio, 
binding them to keep- the peace towards one another and towards onr 
subjeote. 


In lannary 1842 Captain Brodie began his tonr for the pacification 
»odie’*tonr,xm Frontier between the 


Dikho and the Bon Dihing. 


He found in this tract ten diffei'ent clans—* 


(1) The Namsangias with 

8 

villages. 

(2) 

„ Bordwarias with 

.. 8 

do. 

(») 

„ Panidwarias with 

.. 10 

do. 

(4) 

,, Mutons or Kooloongs with 

.. 4 

do. 

(6) 

„ Banferas with 

.. 4 

do. 

(6) 

„ Jobokas with 

.. 4 

do. 

( 7 ) 

„ Changnois with 

.. 8 

do. 

(>') 

„ Mooloongs with 

.. 6 

do. 

( 9 ) 

„ Jaktoorigias with 

.. 8 

do. 

(10) 

„ Tabloongias with 

.. 13 

do. 


The Mooloong Baja^ head of the Teroo Dwar, was the most power- 
ful of the Naga chiefs, and the Cbangnoi Raja^ of Namsang, ranked 
next to him. To the latter all the Nagas from the Dikho to Jeypore 
paid tribute. 


Brodie took engagements from all the chiefs to abstain from 
outrages in the plains, to be responsible for the surrender of offenders 
within the limits of their Dwars, to discontinue hostilities with 
other tribes, leaving Government to punish any attacks made on 
them, and, finally, to abstain from importing Naga children as 
slaves to British territory. All existing feuds be settled. The 
villages in these parts were found situated on high hills surrounded by 
ditc^s and barricades indicating an ever present fear of attack. 
Each village had a large building or morung, where hung a hollow 
tree that was beaten to give the alarm of an enemy's approach. In 
the morungs the skulls of slain foes were also kept. In one morung 
Brodie counted 130 of these trophies. The arms used were spear, dao, 
and cross-bow. All the men went nearly naked, a thin rattan passed 
twice round the loins being the prevailing fashion among a large 
section of the people. The chiefs were distinguished by gii-dles of 
brass-plates. An Assamese, Neeranye Deka Phokon, who had been an 
officer under Raja Poorun Jer, gave much assistance to Brodie in his tour, 
and was made Superintendent of the Naga frontier on Rs. 30 a month. 
The whole population was estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000. 


The i^greements thus accepted by the chiefs were not in every case 
or all at onoe successful in preventing raids by subordinate sections of 
tribes. In November 1842 the Khettree Nagas, a clan owning some 
sort of fealty to the Changnoi Raja, attacked a friendly villa^, and 
when Captain Brodie, attended by the Namsang and Bor Divdr Nagas, 
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to wham the village belonged, went(^) up to enquire into matters^ they 
even attacked him ; and he was com^I^ to retire till troops came to 
his aB8istanGe.(^) The Khettrees then deserted their village and with- 
drew to the inner hills. 

In Janoary 1844 Captain Brodie made a tour through the western 
clans lying between the Dikho and the Doyeng. His report mentions 
in deiail the villages visited and gives the title of chief to the head 
of each ; but from other papers it would appear that on this side the 

Brodie’. tour, 18«. in six 

groups ; the Namsangia (not the 

same as the Namsangias of the east), with four villages; the 
Dopdaria, with twelve villages ; the Charm gaya or Asringaya, with six 
villages ; the Hatheeguvhiya, with seven villages ;(®) the Doyengiya or 
Torphaiia, with eleven villages ; and the Panihatia, with ten villages. The 
Panihatias and Doyengias are described as branches of the Lhota Naga 
tribe.* No information is gpven by Brodie as to the probable strength of 
these western clans. He was met on his tour by the chief of the 
Seema Nagas, a powerful clan of the inner hills, ruling over 14 villages, 
who desired to open a trade with the plains ; and he obtained a certain 
amount of information regarding the names of various Abor com- 
munities, of which we hear nothing nowadays. They are probably 
now known under other appellations. Generally he remarked that the 
Boree Nagas to the east of the Dikho seemed more powerful than 
those to the west, and were more under a settled form of go- 
vernment by chiefs. They held also apparently a somewhat effective 
control over the Abor tribes of the interior — a state of things which 
did not obtain between the Dikho and the Doyeng. The western 
communities were found to be disorganised and democratic, and their 
principal men being ordinarily drunk had no* authority in the villages, 
and could not be trusted. Still Brodie cherished hopes that, though 
no absolute confidence could be placed on such vile people as the Nagas, 
the arrangements made by him, and which were similar to those 
effected in the eastern tract, would prevent their disturbing the peace of 
the plains. 

To each of the Dwirs in this quarter was attached a Kotokie or 
clan representative to be the channel of communication between the 
Government and the tribe ordinarily using that Dwar. These 

The Nag. Kotokie.. , * remweion of 

the |)oll tax, and under our revenue 
system received a remission on their land equal to the amount 

• The Lhota Nagas were long afterwards included within the Najga Hills District. 
In a report of 1871 they are stated to have 10 villages, only one of which, Sonareegaon, 
entered into an agreement with Brodie. They claimed possession of a khaf in the ^ains of 
ISO bighos in extent, and usually come down to trade by the route of the Doyeng. 
(Judicial Prooeedings, October 1871, Nos. 202 to 204 j December 1871, Nos. 279 to 281.) 


(0 Political Proceedings, ith January 1843, Nos. 140 to ISl. 
(*) Political Proceedings, Ist February 1848, Noe. 91 to 98. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 19tk October 1844, Nos. 123 to 128. 
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of th® olfl remission of poll tax. Some of the Kotokies also iBat)ag04 
the khats or grants held by different Naga chiefs on the plains, and 
from reports of 1871 it may be gathered that they, being generally 
Assamese, have in most instances succeeded in appropriating these 
lands altogether. One of these khats still claimed by the Nagas is 
Bhitur Namsang, and their rights over this were acknowledared in 
1871.(0 ^ 

The total number of Kotokies in Seebsaugor was eighty-eight, and 
the total revenue remission on account of Nagas (Koto&es and Khats) 
was Rs. 797. (®) Government agreed on Brodie^s suggestion to give the 
Lhota Nagas some lands on the Bhunsiri, and to compensate some 
other chiefs for lands formerly held by them, but which had become lost 
to them. 

In 1846 an attack upon the Boree Naga tribes of Changnoi and 
Tangroong by some Abor Nagas (called Longhas), accompanied by 

Hro<Iie-.touM846. or Shans, took Brodie(») 

again into the hills. It was supposed 
that the Singphos had come from the valley of the Kyendwen in Burma, 
and some anxiety was felt locally as to the possibility of a Burmese 
inroad, but nothing more was heard of them, and the thing died out. 


The plan that Brodie proposed for future management was that 
every village should be visited periodically by an officer with a strong 

. escort to prove to the people that 

Plan of management. ^ 

meant uniformly to insist on their referring all quarrels to the S^b- 
saugor officials, and he intended to punish contumacy by fine, occupation, 
or otherwise. Where an Abor tribe attacked a Boree clan, he did not 
propose retaliatory expeditions, but trusted to negociation to bring in 
the Abors to submit themselves to our officers. In brief, the policy pro- 
posed here as elsewhere on the north-east frontier during the early days 
of our occupation of Assam was one of active control, and tolerably 
vigorous interference in tribal matters. 


It was at first found necessa^ from time to time to prove to the 
chiefs by show of force that the Government intended them to keep to 
their engagements. 


In April 1844, for instance, the Bor Mootuns attacked the Banfe- 
„ ras, and Brodie had to send up 

Events, 1844 to 1854. troops (^) to enforce his demand for 

the offenders. The expedition brought down the chief of the 


(') Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 47 to 49. 

(«) Politicja Proceedings, 18th January 1846, Nos. 68 to 61. 
(») Political Proceedings, 28rd May 1846, Nos. 28 and 29. 
(*) Politictd Proceedings, 16th May 1847, Nos. 14 to 18, 
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in&iidin$r tribe a prisoner to the plains* Again, in April 1849, the 
Nain<taiigNaga8eommitted(*) a murder on the plains, and a similar plan 
was adopted^ to compel obedience. The offenders were, however, 
in this case given up as soon as the troops showed themselves at any 
of the villages reached by Captain Brodie. Generally it was inferred 
that the Nagas in this part were too entirely dependent(®) on the plains 
to afford to quarrel with us. It was Brodie^s opinion that only a 
little time was required to make them see that we were determined 
to stop outrages, and in fact the frontier settled down and became 
perfectly tranquil. As a rule no difficulty was found in getting the 
tribes to act up to their engagements. 

The events of the next few years were unimportant. 

In April 1851 some Banfera Nagas committed a cruel murder m 
Seebsaugor on the Dhodur Allee (the frontier road running along the 
foot of the hills and at that time representing the line of our revenue 
jurisdiction), and then fled to the Juboka villages. (®) On our closing 
the Dwar the Juboka Raja gave thexU up. 

In March 185^ the Lhota Nagas attacked Borpathor and killed some 
few persons, but were beaten off by the villagers. The Commissioner 
on this ordered (^) the resumption of two khats at Nagoora and 
Jamoogoori, hitherto held by these Nagas, till the murderers should be 
given up, and muskets were given to the Borpathor men to defend 
themselves in case of future attack. The result of these steps has not 
been traced, but certainly no further raid or outbreak was reported to 
Government. 


In the cold season of 1853>54, there was an outbreak between the 
Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas. (®) The Seebsaugor Principal Assistant, 
however, brought about an amicable settlement. 


Other cases of murdera by Seebsaugor Nagas are reported in 1854-55, 
but the chiefs always gave up the accused on demand. 


Soon after this the policy of Government with reference to these 

tribes was radically changed* Non- 
angeo po cy. interference became the rule, and 

our officers were not encouraged to visit the hills or to keep up inter- 
course with the hillmen. The Boree Nagas, however, on the Seebsaugor 
frontier continued to be generally well behaved. Tliey frequented the 


(*) PoUtioal Frooeedings, 7th July 1848, Nos. 80 and 81. 

(*) FoUtioal FrooeedingB, 6th July 1850, Noi. 66 to 67. 

(*) Judicial Froceedings, 8Ui April 1868, No. 188* 

(*) Judicial Frooeedings, 80th January 1868, Not. 180 to 186. 

(») Judicial Prooeediugt, eth^rii 1866, Not. 180 to 184. 
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BlfbiQ ouucfcets i^larly and oombined to exclude therrfrom the Aim 
Hagwi of tbe upper hills. The charms of trade appemod indeed to 
have taken so strong a hold on the clans in this quarter, both Boree 
and Aboir, that it was almost the only frontier on wMch the |»olicy 

BBMlii>((doringth«Ihrin. of closing the markefa on ^wn ot 

a murder or outr^ by hillmen was 
speedily followed by surrender of the guilty parties. In April 186 1 
the Dwdfi were closed to Naga traders by order of the Commissioner 
of Amm, in consequence of the murder of one Tonoo Cachari in the 
Gelaki Dwir, used by the Namsang and neighbouring clans. In Feb- 
ruary following, the Nangota Abor Nagas, who were not known to us 
to be the ^ilty tribe, surrendered five of their number as those who had 
committed the murder. This surrender, it appeared, they made 
under pressure brought to bear on them by the Boree Nagas of Tabloong, 
Jaktoong, Kamsang, and Namsang, who being much ^stressed by the 
closure of the Dwivs threatened to attack the Nangotas if they did 
not give up the offenders. In March 1863(^) a murder was committed in 
Mouzah Oboipore of Seebsaugor by Banfera Nagas ; and at the close of 
the same month the guard-house in Gelaki Dwar was burnt down by 
a raiding party belonging apparently to some of the Abor tribes. 
It was never distinctly brought home to any of them, and 
the Government did not on this occasion order the closing of the 
Dw^rs. 

Some alarm was, however, felt at these disturbances on a usually 
tranquil part of the frontier; and when in 1866 it was reported that 
Nags trading parties were wandering about Seebsaugor armed, contrary to 
custom, with spears and ddos, stringent orders were given for disarming 
temporarily all Nagas who passed the police out-posts. In November 
^ . 1867 the Gelaki guard-house was 

again attacked at night, (^) and some 
of the Constables killed. The outrage created much excitement among 
the European settlers of the neighbourhood, which was not certainly 
lessened by a subsequent attack upon a village not far off. Every 
po^ible motive was suggested to account for the outbreak* Every 
known clan was suspected in turn. One officer thought the prohibition 
to carry spears to market bad something to do with the raid. Another 
was convinced that the encroachments of tea planters in the hills were 
unsettling all the frontier tribes. A third thought survey owrations 
had excited their suspicion. The Dwdrs were at any rate mosed to 
trade; the out-posts strengthened; and neglected stockades hastily 
repaired. The stoppage of trade again proved a successful policy. The 
Tabloong, Namsang, and other Nagas, who were now carrying on a most 
profitable traffic with the tea gardens, which they could not afford to 

(») Jttdioisl Proceedings, M»y 1868, Nos. 89i to 885. 

(») Judioiid Proceedings, December 1867, Nos. 57 to U. 

Judicisl Proceedings, February IW Nos. 12 to 24 

Judicial Proceedings, March 

Judicial Prooeecfings, lune 1868, Noe* 186 to 189, 
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lom, eombimed^ and in a few montbs' time they eueoeeded in 

Imcinff out the raiders, and arresting by foree or strategy two of 
their leaders, who were delivered over to the British authorities for 
punishment. These men pi*oved to belong to the Yungia Abor Nagas, a 
remote olan in the upper hills, who actuated by a love of plunder and a 
craving for skulls hoi led a stealthy war party * through the trackless 
jungles to the plains below ; and had, as they said, attacked the police 
station under the notion that it was a settlement of ryots^a mistake not 
very creditable to the discipline of the post. 


In 1869 the Changnoi(^) Nagas were charged by a tea planter with 

m XU X j carrying off three labourers from his 

Difficulties with ten gardens. i ® .t x xu x ai. 

trarden on the nretence that thev 


were escaped slaves. The Nagas were communicated with by the 
Deputy Commissioner and denied the charge, declaring that the men 
had left the garden because they did not get their wages. The Nagas 
were warned not to take the law into their own hands, and the planters 
advised to cultivate a good understanding with their savage neighbours 
and to avoid engaging hillmen unless they were prepared to face 
difficulties arising from such relations. 


The rapid extension of tea cultivation along this frontier gave rise 
to considerable correspondence between 1869 and 1873.* The limit of 
the revenue jurisdiction of Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor to the south was, 
as above noticed, the old frontier road called the Dhodur Allee and 
Ladoigurh road. Although the Government claimed as British territory 
the whole country up to the boundaries of Manipur and Burma, it 
had hitherto treated the Naga tract as outside Assam for all civil pur- 
purposes. The tea planters had long since in many places, both in 
Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor, taken up lands south of the revenue line, 
in some instances paying revenue to us, and in others to the Naga 
chiefs. The earlier settlers found it to their interest to conciliate the 


Nagas, and troubled themselves little about Government protection. 
But now the fashion of claiming police assistance in every little diffi- 
culty came into vogue, and the Government had to consider what course 
it should adopt. The question acquired prominence from a quarrel (*) 
between a planter and some Cbangnoi Nagas in Lukhimpore early in 
1871, which led to serious apprehension of Naga raids. 


* An account of the Boree Nagas between the Dikho and Doyeng as they were in 
167d will be found in the Appendix. 


(») Judioitd Proceedings, April 1869, Nos. 274 to 276. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 110 and 111. 
(*) Judicial Prooeedings, March 1871, Nos. 278 and 274. 
Judicial Prooeediugs, April 1871, Nos. 1 to 8. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 89 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 194 to 196. 
Judicial Prooeedings, AprU 1871, Nos. 288 to 282. 
Judioiid Prooeedstigs, May 1871, Nos. 86 and 87. 
Judicial Prooeedings, September 1671, Noe. 80 to 46. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1872, Noe. llSto 115. 
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At in 1872 tii 0 ooourrance of a massacto of Boflangja Nagsut 
perpetrited hf Kammn^aa within two miles of a tea garden showed timi 
mmmm for definiog clearly the limits of Naga territory towards the 

f lains oonld no lon^r be deferred* Under the provisions of the Inner 
nne Bfegnlation already described, such a boundary was accordingly 
laid down, compensation being paid to the Nagas for the area occupied 
by those tea gardens which lay beyond the Inner Line. 

Hie later referenoe8(^) to ibe Seebsaugor Nagas contain an account 
of differences between them and one Mr. Minto, tea planter, which do 
not seem to have been of any great importance. There appear also to 
have been also certain intestine quarrels brought to the notice of our 
officers. With the tribal disputes of Nagas beyond the Inner Line the , 
Government does not now interfere, save so far as the good offices 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor may serve to bring about 
peace. 

In 1875 an attempt made to complete tjie survey of the Eastern 
Naga Hills led to serious results. Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant. 
Commissioner of Jaipur, and the Survey Party under Captain Badgeley, 
were on the 2nd February treacherously attacked at Ninu, a Nag^ vil- 
^ lage four days^ march from the 

li»t8^tMcomWimard«r.ndoon- j Lieutenant Holcombe and 

sequent expedition. • i l j. i j i. m 

eighty men were butchered, while 

Captain Badgeley and fifty men were wounded. Captain Badgeley 
succeeded in bringing off the remnants of the party, and a military 
expedition sent up promptly to the hill (in March 1876), decoyed 
the offending villages, and recovered the heads of the muidered men, 
and nearly all the arms and plunder taken by the Nagas. In 1876 
a small force again escorted a survey party through the hills, and again 
burnt Ninu which refused to surrender some of those concerned in the 
massacre of 1876. 

Since then the Nagas on this frontier have given no trouble directly ; 

but the Namsingias and Bordwaris 
Later events. yggjg among 

themselves, and there is always some danger of a collision between the 
members of these or other warring clans taking place within our border. 
Petty occurrences of this description have indeed more than once been 
reported, but the offending villages have hitherto readily submitted to 
the fines imposed on them by our officers for violating our territory. 
An American Baptist Missionary, the Reverend, Mr. Clarke, has for 
some years past been settled in the Naga village of Molong Koii|^, 
south of Amguri, and his labours are apparently bearing fruit m 
leading to the settlement of blood feuds, and a desire on the part of 
those vdlages which have come under his influence to live at peace 


(») Political Proceedings, January 1878, Nos. 80 to 22. 
Political Prooeectings, March 1878, No. 48. 

Political Proceedings, June 1878, Nw, m to 60. 
Political Proceedings, November 1878, Nos. 78 to 82. 
Politkal Prooeediiigs, lleoember 1878, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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witK tlieit iie^^boiifs. They are, however, exposed to attacks from 
the outer tribes, against which they desire to have the assistance of 
Government. They have been told that they mnst depend upon them- 
selves, show a firm front, and avoid all provocation to quarrel. The 
local trade with the Nagas is largely developing, and even the remoter 
Lhota Nagas are now found visiting our markets and showing a wish 
to maintain commercial intereouiBe with the plains. Altogether the 
state of the South Lukhimpore and Seehsaugor frontier is at present 
satisfactory. The latest information gives the strength of the tribes 
thus — going from cast to west : 




Villfigee. 

Population. 

1. 

Namsangias or Jaipurias 

30 

25 to 80,000 

2 . 

Bordwarias 

- • • • • • 

10 

10,000 

3. 

Mutonias 

• « « ... 

4 

4,000 

4. 

Jabokas or Banferas, or Abhoi- 




puiya 

... .•* 

12 

20,000 

5. 

Sangloi or Cliangnoi 

? 

20,000 

6. 

Tabloong or 

Naked, including 




Moolungs, 

Tablungs 

Jaktungs, and 

30 

25,000 

7. 

Tribes on the Patkoi 

? 

10,000 
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CHAPTiER XIV. 


THE NAQA TRIBES. C.— THE ANGAMl NAGA8. 

Cromm the Doyeng westward, we come to the tract known as the 
country of tne Angami Nagas. For long years the tribes inhabiting 
this tract were supposed to be a powerful homogeneous race of hi^srh- 
landers. The fact, however, is that here, as on the Seebsaugor frontier, 
the country is divided among cognate but warring clans, which have all, 
nntil vefjr recent times, been ready to raid indifferently upon neighbour- 
ing villages or upon British territory as opportunity offered or the pros- 
pect of plunder prompted, Our relations with these tribes have from a 
very early date lieen troubled ; and the problem of their management 
is in fact only now being solved. 

We began to hear of them soon after the close of the earliest of 
our wars with Burma. 


The importance of opening up direct communication between 

• IT? . <11000 A 10 Q 0 Assam and Manipur* was at that 
Manipuri Expeditions of 1832 and 1833. , . x a *j. 

^ ^ time much insisted upon, and it was 

in the course of explorations directed to this end that we first came into 
conflict with the Nagas of these hills. In January 183^ Captains 
Jenkins and Pemberton led 700 Manipuri troops with 800 coolies from 
the Manipur valley, vid Popolongmai, Samoogoodting and the Dhunsiri 
to Mohung Dijooaonthe Jumoona.{‘) They had literally to fight their 
way through the whole Kutcha and Angami Naga country. So irritated 
were the hillmen by this invasion that British troops were sent to 
Mohung Dijooa to protect Assam from a threatened inroad of the 
united clans. In the cold season following (1832-38) Baja Gumbheer 
Sing of Manipur, accompanied by the Manipur Levy under Lieute- 
nant Gordon, again marched through to Assam by a route a few 
miles to the east of Jenkins' track, (*) They too had to fight almost 
every step of the road. Facts came to light which made it clear 
that the object which Gumbheer Sing had in view was the perma- 
nent conquest of the Naga Hills. The ambitious Mimipuri would 
have been a very dangerous neighbour for our vassal Furunder Sing, 
whom we were then endeavouring to establish on the throne of Upper 


^ It was even proposed in 1831 to make over to Manipur the defence agiinet 
Burma of the whole Sadiya Frontier. 


(*) Political Proceedings, 5th Mardh 1882, Kos. 69-71. 
Political Proceedings, 20th Hai^ii 1888, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 80th April 1882, No. 48. 

<*) Political Proceedings, lith Jacnary 1888, Nob. 69^0. 
Pclitioal Proceedings, 80th Itawdi 1883, 110. 

Piditical Proceedings, 80th Iday 1898, No. 105. 
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Asiaan, and the Qtrr&mment b^;an to feel unoomfoTtable in prospect of 
Gumbheer Singes opeiEtioiis«(^) It did not absolutely prohibit him 
from subjugating the Nagas ; but it forbade him to descend into the 
plains on Asstun side. Captain Jenkins^ when reporting with 
Pemberton in 1BS3-S4 on the North-East Frontier, proposed to give up 
to Manipur definitely all the hills between the Doyeng and Dhunsiri. 
This proposal did not receive any formal approval, but it came to be 
supposed in a general kind of way that Manipur exercised some sort of 
authority over the southern portion of the Naga Hills. In 1836 
indeed the forest between the Doyeng and the Dhunsiri was declared to 
be the boundary between Manipur and Assam. (^) 

But besides all the complications arising out of the question of the 
extent of Manipuri jurisdiction and of communication between that 
State and Assam, we were brought into contact with the Angamis in 

The North Hilb under Tuh™n. V the iK^uisition 

of Cachar with its hill terntory, 

running up as this did between the Angami Hills and the Khasi Hills, 
to the very confines of Nowgong. Cachar was formally annexed to 
British territory on 14th August 188l^ (^) on the death of its Raja, 
Govind Chunder, who left no descendant either lineal or adopted. 
The principal Chief in the North Cachar Hills at the time of annexa- 
tion was Tularam Senaputty. This man was the son of Kacha Din, a 
table servant of a former Raja of Cachar, and had himself been an orderly 
in attendance on Govind Chunder. Kacha Din had been appointed 
by the Raja to some office in the hills and had rebelled in 1813. 
Govind Chunder enticed him down to the plains and had him assassinated. 
Tularam then set himself to avenge his father^s death, and now by 
the aid of the Burmese, now by his own levies, managed to hold out 
against every effort of the Raja to expel him from the hills. In 18^8 
Tularam made over his levies to his cousin Govind Ram, who, after 
defeating Govind Chunder in the last attempt made by that prince to 
reconquer the hills, tamed upon Tularam and drove him into Jaintia. 
In 1829 Tularam, with the assistance of the Manipuris, expelled Govind 
Ram, who then submitted himself to Raja Govind Chunder. At this 
stage Mr. Scott, the Governor GeneraPs Agent, anxious to stop the con- 
stant border warfare, induced Govind Chunder to assign to Tularam a 
definite tract of country to be recognised as his separate fief,(^) bounded 
on the west by the Kopili, north by Bhateebagram, south by the Julinga 
as far as Keynugur Mukh, and east by Samseyagram. After the annex- 
ation of Cachar, this territory was r^uced in area (^) as a punishment 


(^) Fclitical Frooeedings, I9tb December 16S8, Nob 85-93. 

(*) Folitioal Froceediags, llth February 1835, No. 90, 

(*) Political Frooeedioga, 9th July 1832, No. 18. 

{*) Secret Frooeediogs, 14& August 1829, No. 6. 

(*) Political Fieoeedingi, 29tb October 1832, Nos. 132-133. 
Folitioal Frooeedings, Srd December 1882, Nos. 108-104. 
Political Proceedings, 8l8t July 1884, No. 82A.C. 
PdHtiflid Frooeediiigt, X8th October 1884, Nos. 8244. 
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for tise mtttder by ^Talttram of two British sttbjoeto^ fund his jitrisdi^n 
ms testriotod to a tfaot lying betweeii the Dhmiriri and Boyong, tiie 
Kaga Hills and the lumoonSj a penrion being also allowed hm of 
Bs, 5 0 {)er mensem. This tract la^ the eastern ride of North Cacbar, 
and was about square miles m esttent.*^ 

When in 1836 our hill villages in North Caofaar were found 
to be constantly suffering from Naga exactions and laids^ the 

. ^ w . . « 1 Govemmentcimoeived that the duty 

lairitation |a Manipur and Tulanm -i* « ... ^ J 


to occupy the Naga Hilla. 


of controlling the hostile Nagas 
devolved jointly upon Tularam and 
the Manipur State, as the two powers holding jurisdiction over at 
least some portions of the Naga Hills. It was proposed, therefore, 
that a line of posts to protect our subjects should be establish- 
ed by Tularam and the Manipuris at Semkhor and along the 
neighbouring Naga frontier. (^) Tularam protested earnestly that 
he had no control over the Nagas or any means of checking their 
raids ; while Manipur, whose only system of control consisted in raids 
as savage as those of the Nagas tnemselves, did occupy Semkhor for 
'la time and harass the Nagas in a desoltoxy way, the only effect 
of which was to bring down the hillmen upon our villages in force as 
soon as the Manipuris had withdrawn. Captain Jenkins, now Com- 
missioner of Assam, who knew something of the real position of 
Manipur in these hills, upon Government the impropriety of 

encouraging that State in its career of aggression against the Nagas. 
Its troops got no pay, and had to live on the plunder of the villages 
they occupied. The only effect of Manipuri occupation had been 
to exasperate the tribes. The Government was not prepared 
itself to take over the Naga country, and still inclined to regard the 
Manipuris as the de facto masters of the hills. It therefore peraisted 
in calling upon Manipur to occupy the countiy of the Angamis and 
arranged at the same time to depute a detachment of sepoys under 
a European officer to prevent any needless outmge by the Manipuri 
levies. The very terms of the instructions issued for the guidance of 
this officer showed that in Calcutta the Government had no clear 
knowledge of either the geographical or political situation. 

The continued remonstrances of the Assam Commissioner led at 

CsnrelmentofteoforegoiiiginTtteti length to a cancelment of the call 

upon Manipur, and a European 
officer was in 1837 ordered to occupy a post near the Naga country and 


• Toknun held the xnoit of this tUl wlimfae made over its nana^eineBt to his 

SODS, Nokoolfam Slid BrijiisthBiamoii. From 
them it vras lesmned in 18S4 by QoWn- 
xnent on eoeoimt of nids oommitted upon the 
. ^ ^ ^ pensions 

instead with a giant ol lavemteJfee kad. 
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eiid^vdur W|i»]intig the Chiefs to terms. (|] 1?he expectation pf fresh 
war, with Burma prevented his actual deputation lor the time; 
hut the Court of f>irector8 having now condemned emphatically the 
policy of making over to Manipur fresh tracts of mountain country for 
conquest or iiiinagement; the first renewal of raids led in 183^ to a 
revival of the proposal to depute some English officer to deal locally with 
the Naga difficulty. The raising of a small Cachari levy was sanctioned 
to assist in this especial service^ and the whole tract of North Cachar 
was transferred to Assam and attached to the district of Nowgong, 
under the belief that the Assam officials could deal more 
effiectually with frontier matters of the kind than those of Dacca 
to which Cachar belonged. Mr. Grange, Sub-Assistant at Now- 

6m»g,’.«trtExpo<Htk«. Jmu«t 1889. chosen to conduct the 

first An garni expedition. He was 
directed to investigate fully tbe causes of the Angami raids, and 
to endeavour to punish the Chiefs of the large villages of Kouemah 
and Mozemah who were known to be implicated in these outrages. 
Owing to mismanagement, Mr. Grange was not properly supplied with 
troops and carriage, and his expedition degenerated into a somewhat 
hurried march through a part only of the Naga Hills. 


Mr. Gran^ discovered that a great trade in slaves was carried on 
by the Angamis with Bengali merchants : and that one main object of 
the raids wfs to procure supplies of such slaves. The villages most 
frequently attacked were small settlements of Naga stock occupying 
clearings in tbe south of Tularam^s hills. 

Several of the independent Naga villages received Mr. Grange in 
a friendly spirit. At Bereroah he was shewn the remains of a circular 
fort built by Raja Kishen Chunder of Cachar, who had, the Nagas said, 
once invaded their hills. He saw also an old J 0-pounder which the Raja 
had left behind him on his retreat. Possibly this trophy was exhibited 
by way of a significant bint; for, though some clans made professions 
of amity, hostile war parties hovered constantly about the camp, and 
speared one or two of fiie sentries. The brother of the Chief of Konemah 
came down to see what the stranger wanted, and Mr. Grange, unable to 
punish, was compelled to speak him fair. Ikkari also, the powerful Chief 
of Mozemah, who had led most of the raiding parties in Cachar, a perfect 
savage, wild and suspicious, wearing a collar fringed with hair of his 
enemies^ scalps, came down to see for himself what the camp was like. 
Him Mr. Grange induced to swear not again to molest the Company's 
vill^^. The oath was solemnly ratified, Ikkari and Mr. Grange holding 
opposite ends of a spear while it was being cut in two, and strange to 
say was for some tiim honourably kept. Mr. Grange was too weakly 
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^njrlliinf ab^t reatoratbn of captives. He &ced« 
howeveri the p^itioQ of the villages that had raided pn (kckoTy aad 
found a way out of the hiils to Assam vM Samoogoodtiug^(^) at 
which place he advocated the establishment of a permanent military 
F<»t. 


It had already been decided that the Caohar hOlsi north of the 

water-pent, ehould be wntrolled 
^ from Assam and placed under Now- 

gong. The question was now debated as to how this control was to 
be exercised. The Nowgong authorities proposed to make the hills a 


substantive district, under a separate officer, to assess a house tax on the 
subordinate Nagas, and statioa thannas in the hills. But the whole 
returns would hare been only Bs. 3,000 yearly, against an expenditure 
of over Es. 16,000, and this scheme was not approved. Captain Jenkins, 
the Commissioner, proposed simply to attach the tract to Nowgong, 
giving an extra Assistant to that di8trict,(^) who should visit the hills m 
the cold weather. He advised that Mr. Grange should again visit the 
Angamis by the Samoogoodting route, receive the submission of those 
Phiefs who might be willing to be subject to us, and place a thanna of 
Shans on the Dhunsiri. He might at the same time be allowed to 
punish any villages that did not submit. Captain Jenkius insisted that 
the boundary line between Assam and Manipur and As&m a^d Cachar 
must now be clearly defined to be the water-pent of tbe W^at^:r 
of mountains. Manipur, he suggested, should be compelled to co- 
operate with us in bringing the Nagas into subjection to our rule. 
Upon this the Government said that it had never contemplated any- 
thing more than the exercise of a general political control over the 
bill trib^, and, if necessary, the establishment of a military post to 
overcome the ill-disposed and give protection to the peaceable. Any- 
thing beyond this was not desired. It sanctioned, however, Mr. Grangers 
deputation to receive the submission of the Angami Nagas, to 
confirm the doubtful in their good disposition, and to choose a post 
in easy communication with Aiwm or Cachar, at which to place 
a permanent garrison under a Native officer for protection of 
our subjects and to encourage communication. At this post a market 
was to be established. No interference with the internal mana^ment, 
even of Tularam^s tribes, was tx> he allowed. Though the origind orders 
of the Govemmeut were thus restricted, I cannot find that it raised any 
formal objections (^) to a further letter of Captain Jenkins, in which he 
reported his having iiustraeted Mr. Onmge to subdue all the Angamis 
north of the water-pent, and his having invited Manipur to subdue all 
south of it. Ihis subjugation was, he eimlained, only to be carried far 
enough to stop outrages, and especially affected the Chiefs of Mozemah 
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82 ^ Sonemah, the priiici|Mil4Mer|^ nude. From these Chiefs hoste^ 
for good conduct were to be li^arlbd. But all tiie hillinen vrete to be 
told that we bad no wish to interfere with their internal affairs. All 
that we sought was peace and free intercourse ;(M and all who ac- 
knowledged our virtual supremacy and gave a small tribute were to be 
admitted to terms. 


A party was ordered to march from Manipur to co-operate with 

1840. Here the villagers were unwilling to receive him, but he 
overawed them into compliance. Thence he pushed across the hills to 
Hoplougmai or Popolongmai expecting to meet the Manipuris, but found 
that they had turned back without waiting for him. He went on two 
marches towards Manipur to a point between Yang ( = Tzukquama) and 
Mooeelong ( = Tokquama) . Here he found to his astonishment that the 
Nagas were avowedly hostile to Manipur, and not tributary as had been 
given out by that State. The only traces of Manipuri occupation were 
the charred beams of Naga huts. The people of Popolongmai, 
Tzukquama, and Tokquama, seeing in Mr. Orange only an ally of 
Manipur, attacked him in a defile, but he beat them off and burnt down 
the half of Popolongmai inhabit^ by Angamis, the other half being 
discovered to be inhabited by Cacbari Nagas, subservient to the 
Angamis. The expedition resulted in the burning of five villages and 
the capture of eleven Naga prisoners. (*) 


The effect of these somewhat strong measures was apparently to 
stop the raids, for it was reported in 1841 that there had been no raids in 
Cachar(’) during 1840, and a continuanoe of the expeditions from Assam 
was recommended. Soon after Mr. Grange had returned from the hills 
the second time, the two Ganw Boorahs, or Chiefs of Samoogoodtih|r> 
came down and entered into written engagements (^) to be friendly, et- 
pressing a wish to settle on the plains. Lands east of Mohung Utjooa 
were promised them, and the Naga prisoners were all released, but it 
does not appear that any active steps were taken to induce a im- 
migration to the plains. 

Proposals for constructing a great road across the hills to Manipur 
were about this time rejected on the score of ei^iense. Lieutenant Biggs, 
Principal Assistant in char^ of Nowgong, was, however, authorized to 
enter the hills and make a leisurely and, possible, friendly* progress 
from village to village, conciliating the Chien by perso^l intercourse 
and bringing to bear on the people that nameless jMitraction whieh 
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fniitiw ofll^en are eappoeed, and often viih jnstice, to exetciie over nn- 

Bigg*’ BKiWlitke, im. LientenMt 

: Biggs earned out ks to^.(*) He 

met with DO opposition, and coucluded friendly agreements with most of 
the leading oomraunities, A dep6t for salt was at their request opened at 
Demapore. The Dhunsiri utis fixed as the boundary between the British 
districts and the An garni tract. The Government directed that a repetition 
of these friendly visits should be made from time to time, mainly with 
a view to the suppression of the slave traffic carried on by the Nagas 
with the Bengalis of Sylhet. The boundary between the Angamis and 
Manipur was to be finally settled, to prevent irritation on that side, 
and a road was to be opened to Samoogoodting from the plains. A 
nominal tribute was to be taken from the Nagas as soon as they could 
, , brought to consent to its pay- 

Settorat of Manipim boandary, boundary, 

Lieutenant Biggs marched across 
the hills in the cold weather of 1 '<4 1-42, It was decided, in con- 


feience with Captain Gordon, Political Agent at Manipur, that 
commencing fi-om the upper part of the Jeerie River, the western 
frontier of Manipur, the line of boundary formed (1) by the 
Dootighur Mountain, or that range of hills in which the Mookroo 
River takes its rise, east on to the Barak River ; (2) by the Barak River 


up to where it is joined by the Tayphani River, which flows along the 
eai^ra line of the Popoloiigmai Hill ; (8) by the Tayphani River up to 
its source on the Burrail range of Mountains ; and (4) by the summit 
or water-pent of the Burrail range on to the source of the Mow River 
flowing north from that point towards Assam, was the best boundary 
between Manipur and the Angami country: Istly — Because the 
Angami Nagas and all the inferior tribes subject to their iniluenoe occupy 
the mountainous part north of the boundary here given, and have to- 
gether been the perpetrators of all the acts of aggression which have been 
committed of late years both in Cachar and Manipur, 2ndly— Because 
along the western portion of the boundary here proposed, the whole of the 
villages south of it, which were before near this frontier, having been from 
time to time destroyed by the tribes from the north, and their inhabitants 
obliged for protection to locate themselves further south,’ a considerable 
tract of mountainous country iu this direction is completely deserted. 
Snily— Because along the portion of the boundary here proposed to the 
east of Popolongmai the Angami tribes are separated from the ^ Nagas 
of Manipur by a lofty range of mountains, across which little> if any, 
communication talces place. 4thly— Because the Manipur Govern- 
ment not having at present any control or authority over the villages to 
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tbe nortH^ and the Angamis not poaseaaing any influence o?eir those to 
the south of this proposed 'houfidary throaghout its whole extent, its 
adoption would not disjoin connected tribes or separate any village from 
a jurisdiction to which it has been long attached, as would be the case 
were any portion of the country north of the line suggested mode over 
to the Manipur Government/^ 

A proposal to establish a British out-post on the Popolongmai hill 
was negatived. The attempt to make a road to Samoogoodting failed. 

In spite of some desultory raiding in Cachar and Manipur the 
Angamis, as a whole, seemed anxious at this time to cultivate friendly 
relations with the authorities at Nowgong.(*) They came down to the 
station, and entered into agreements to obey Government, to pay yearly 
tribute, and to abstain from internecine feuds. The Chiefs of Konemah 
and Mozemah made up an old quarrel in the presence of our oi^cers, 
and all seemed as promising as Government could wish. Raids were not 
by any means entirely stopped, but it was hoped that things were in a 
fair way to a peaceful solution. 


In April 1S44, however, when an Assistant was sent up to collect 
the first yearns tribute, the Chiefs defied him and absolutely refused to 
pay.(*) They followed this up by a series of daring raids, in one of which 
they overpowered a Shan out-post and killed most of the sepoys. Re-r 

104 . tribution was speedily had by the 

Eld B Expedition, December 1844. i t j. ji ^ 

^ local troops for these outrages, but 

so little discrimination was shown in the mode of its exaction, that Gov- 
ernment wa^ compelled to censure the local officers for burning villages 
that might well have been spared. The correspondence shows that 
Manipuri troops had at this time again been actually helping one 
Naga clan to attack and destroy another. It seemed impossible to 
get Manipur to carry out honestly the orders of Government. The 
necessity of occupying the hills with a strong force as a permanent 
measure was again discussed, and again a middle course was adopted. In 
■n , -o j*..- XT X fOAB November 1845 Captain ^tler,(®) 

Butler's Expodition, November 1846. '' 

^ Principal Assistant of Wpwgong, 

was deputed to the hills with a force and made a peaceable pro- 
gress through the country, conciliating the tribes and mapping the 
topography. He succeed^ in inducing the Chiefs to come in to meet 
him, and they even paid up their tribute in ivory, cloth, and spears. 


(*) Political Proceedings, Ist June 1842, Nob. 10-13. 
Political Proceedings, 12th April 1843, Nos. 76-78. 
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llie Chiefs told (^pt^ Butler that they had no real eontfol 
over their peoploi and had absolute authority ouly on the^ war*patii« 
different villages eagerly sought our protection, but it was only to 
induce us to extenninate their neighbours* As soon as the expedition 
left the hills, the tribes recommenced their raids on the plains and on 
one another Butler came to the conclusion that only a strong perma- 
nent post in the hills would effect any good. The Governor Generals 


B^C«on. November 

Captain Butler again(*) visited the 
Angamis, and the same farce of agreements, oaths, and presents was gone 
through. As the result of this tour a road was opened from Mohung 
J^jooa to Samoogoodting, a new stockade and grain godowns were 
erected at Demapore, and a market established at Samoogoodting* 
With reference to ibis last measure Captain Butler remarked that he had 
placed it in charge of a Sezawal named Bhogchand wM aiUkority over 
ike whole Angami tribe ^ because he had been ordered to do so, but he 


saw little chance of the villagers supplying the post voluntarily. 


Bhogchand appears to have been a man of much personal bravery, 
u- with but little discretion. He had 


Bhogchand Barogha. 


’brought himself first to the notice 


of Government in 1S47 through the hold and skilful manner in which he 


brought away a small party of Shan sepoys who had been set upon by 
overwhelming numbers of Nagas in the hills. He appeared from his 
nerve and fearlessness to he well qualified to hold charge of the new 
advanced post, and at first all went satisfactprilv. As the first effect of 
its occupation over a thousand Nagas visited Nowgong to trade iu 
1848. Unfortunately Bhogchand was not content to let well alone. He 
was ambitious of quelling by direct interference the internecine quarrels 
of the clans, and was constantly urging the establishment of advanced 
posts. (®) At length he succeeded in getting leave to place a guard in 
the village of Mozemah which was apprehensive of an attack from the 
neighbouring community of Konemah. Before he set out for this duty, 
some time in April 1S49, a letter was received by him from one Huri 
Das, Cachari, calling himself a darogah of the Manipuri Government, 
saying that certain Angami Nagas'' had attacked a Manipuri village, 
and calling on him to arrest the culprits. (®) Captain Butler, to whom 
the matter was referred, as no village of Angamis was named, told 


Bhogchand to go to Beremah, which was near where Huri Das was 
supposed to be, to confer with him ; but as Huri Das was a doubtful 
character, having been in Nowgong jail in 1843, on suspicion of 
having assisted Konemah to attack Mozemah, a reference was made 
to Manipur about him. Captain McCulloch, the Agent Uiere, replied 


(») Political Prooeedinga, 24th April 1847. Noa. 87-^40. 
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(ISth M|y 1849) that Huri Dab had (sertainly beeii in the 
employ of Manipur, but being sometime before suspected of mal- 
practices bad Wn summoned to ' the capital, an order which he had 
evaded. Captain McCulloch suspected that Huri Das h^ himself 
instigated Konemah to attack Mozemah. He said them was no regular 
agent of Manipur on the Frontier. Emissaries from the capital were 
sometimes sent out, but made no permanent stay. Bhogchand, neverthe- 
less, set out to meet Huri Das, taking Mozemah on his way. The two 
Chiefs of this village, Nilholy and Jubeelee, were at feud about land, 
and Jubeelee had (it appeared) been aided by Cacbaris sent by Huri 
Das. Nilholy, oh the other hand, had been helped by the Konemah 
people. One of Jubeelee^s adherents had lately been killed. On 
Bhogcband's arrival both Chiefs met him, and, in compliance with his 
orders, built the stockade for the new post. Bhogchand then insisted 
on Nilholy^s pointing out those of his followers who had killed 
Jubeelee^s man, and when they were pointed out, he at once arrested the 
offenders. Nilholy upon this left the village in dudgeon. Bhogchand, 
to be strictly impartial, next arrested seven Cacharis of Jubeelee's 
party and disarmed them, and started to escort his captives to 
Samoogoodting. Bhogchand had a firm belief in the prestige of a 
British constable, and conducted the whole of the proceedings exactly 
as he would have done those in a case of riot on the plains. The Nagas 
at first seem to have been stunned by what must have appeared to them 
his sublime audacity. But at night both parties, Nilholy 's and 
Jubeelee^s, united to attack him at Prephemah where he had encamped ; 
and his guard running away, Bhogchand fell pierced by spears. 
It was a^rwards stated that he had neglected all ordinary precautions, 
disbelieving utterly in the possibility of the Nagas venturing to 
attack him. It was also asserted that he had not been altogether 
clean-handed in his dealings with the clans ; but he was undoubtedly a 
brave man, and fell in attempting the impossible task of controlling a 
horde of savages with a handful of nervous policemen, for the Shan 
sepoys who formed his guard were merely an armed police. 


Tlie Governor GeneraPs Agent now reported to Government that if 

Government ordere an expedition. Kcover our influence 

in the hills, we must systematically 
burn granaries and crops to enforce our demands for the surrender of 


those concerned in Bhogchand's murder. This was the Manipuri plan, 
and the Nagas thought much better of them than of us. marched 


up the bills, held big talks, and marched back again. No one could 
stand against us, it is true, but we never did much damage, all the 
same. The orders of Government on this affair were these : — 


The Preeident in Council has leamt with mnch regret the failure of the 
endeavours which have been so long- and perseveringly made to induce the Naga 
tribes to. live quieily and peaceably, as evidenced by the deediy feuds reported still to 
exist among themselves, and by the recent acts of actrocity committed by some of 
them upon ofideers and subjects of our Government. His Honor in Council is so 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the absolute necessity which exists for the 
adoption of the moat stringent and decisive measures in regard to these barbarous 
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iril^ in Order to deter tliem from a repotition of these outrages upon our people, ifaAt 
he is willliig to leare a verj wide discretion in your (Captain JenkinV) hands as to 
the steps to he taken daring the approaohing cold season. 

The Goremment of India has oertainly been always most averse to resort to 
such extreme measures) as burning villages, destntying crops, granaries, and the 
hke; and as respects these Naga tribes in particular, very great forbearance has been 
shewn. For some yeart a policy, entirely conciliatory in its character, has been 
adopted towards them ; unceasing efforts have been made to induce them to live 
on terms of amity with each other, and to refrain from committing those horrible 
acts of cruelty to which they were known to be addicted. These efforts, however, 
seem unhappily to have Wn quite unproductive of any good result ; and the recent 
murder of one of our police officers in the execution of his duty, followed up as it 
has been bv a deliberate attack of one of our frontier posts, in which two police sepojrs 
have been Killed, has rendered it imperatively necessary, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent in Council, that immediate and severe measures should be resorted to, in order 
to convince the tribes that such acts of outrages cannot be committed with impunity. 
His Honor in Council desires, however, that the officer who may be entrusted with 
the execution of such measures during the next few months should receive from 
yourself specific instructions for his guidance. The discretion which the Government 
18 willing to place in your hands should not be delegated by you to others except on 
very emergent grounds. As far as it may be possible so to arrange, no village should 
f be burnt, nor the crops of any village destroyed, except those which yon may yourself 
point out to be so dealt with, in the event of a non-compliance by the clans to whom 
they belong, with the demands which you may consider it necessary to make upon 
them for the surrender of those who are known to have been ooucerned in the recent 
attacks upon our subjects. 


An expedition was accordingly dcspatched(* ) to avenge Bhogchand^s 

rmoenf, Expedition, November 1849. plenary powers of granary 

burning, in case ot armed resistance, 

were, under a liberal interpretation of the Government sanction, confided 
to it by the Governor GeneraFs A^ent. In December 1849 it set out, 
but the Officer in command fell ill. A friendly village which it 
occupied was burnt while the troops were attacking^ another not far off, 
and the detachment had to make a hurried retreat. The Nagas 
celebrated the occasion by a series of raids all round the border. 
Indications were not wanting that other tribes were becoming uneasy, 
and that vague feeling of trouble in the air well known to Frontier 
Officers began to make itself felt. Manipur was said to be fomenting 
disturbance by under-hand intrigue. Shans of various septs were 
wandering about the hills. The need of strong measures of repression 
was very clearly marked. 

Nearly all the local officers at this time considered that the only plan 
likely to succeed with the Angamis was boldly to enter their hills, locate an 
officer in charge of them, enable him to establish a chain of posts across 
the country, and give him an armed levy of 500 men to maintain order. 

Early in March 1850 Lieutenant Vincent returned to the hills, 

Vincent', aeoond Exp^Ution, M«oh 1850. Moze«,ah (>) and burnt 

^ down part of Konemah. He estab- 

lished himself in a stockade at MoEemah and remained there during the 


(M Political Proceedings, 22nd December 1849, No. 102. 
Political Proceedings, I9th April 1850, Nos. 27^?-97. 
PoUtioai Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos. 129-42. 
(•) PoKticftl Pwceedings, 7th JTirae 1850, Nos. 139-48. 
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mns, imnistung villa^ round about which had been concerned in onU 
ra^es, and receiving the submission of some of the Chiefs; but after 
holding his own for some months^ the steady hostility of the Nagas 
became so formidable that he felt compelled to concentrate all his 
forces at Mozemah itself, and to call for assistance from the plains. 
Major Jenkins ordered up a strong force with guns, to march as 
soon as the road was fit.(^) Government approved of this, as Lieu- 
tenant Vincent was in danger ; but pointed out how the situation 
falsified the sanguine predictions of the easy conquest of the hills in 
which some officers had indulged. It ordered that, after a blow had 
been struck, the Chiefs should be called together, and the position 
Government meant to hold towards them clearly explained. What this 
position should be it called on the Commissioner to report, suggesting 
at the same time that all the recent hostility had arisen from our in- 
terfering in the internal feuds of the tribes. 

Lieutenant Vincent' submitted a very good report on his first and 
second expeditions, and on the whole An garni question. He 
showed that in every Angami village, there were two parties, one 
attached to the interest of Manipur and the other to the British, but 
each only working for an alliance to get aid in crushing the opposite 
faction. The hope of getting help from Manipur against us, and 
their inability to understand how Manipur was under our influence, 
had led to so much protracted fighting. Even now, though aid was not 
openly given by the Raja, no doubt Manipuris helped the tribes, and were 
found in the hills from time to time. The attacks on our villages, so 
far as could be traced, were always made by the Manipuri factions, and 
never by those who looked to us for alliance. Any English officer 
entering the hills and taking up his post at a Naga village was looked on 
merely as the ally of the Teppremah or Assamese faction, and not as the 
representative of any paramount power. Hence an officer establish- 
ing himself should take up an independent post and not locate himself in 
a Naga village. Besides the * grand clans ^ in each village, there were in 
each portion many sub-divisions adhering to one side or the other ; hence 
indiscriminate burnings of villages should be avoided as injuring friends 
as well as foes. 


Meantime in December 1850, the tenth Naga expedition left to 

-Ifenth Expedition, I 860 . relieve Lieutenant Vincettt. After 

With difficulty captunng a strong 
Naga fort at Konemah and fighting a bloody battle against great 
masses of the tribes at Kekremah, the troops were eventually in 
March 1851 (*) withdrawn from the hills. In 1851 no fewer than 
aE Naga raids were reported, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 
i>f wounded, and 113 taken captive. 

It is true only 8 of these raids 
were positively traced to Angamis, but they were most of them 


(^) Folitifisl BroooedmgB, 20th Beoember 18$0, Ko«. 206-813. 
(•) Poli^ IWediiigs, 18th Jans 1871. No. 27. 

Politiosl PmoMtogt, lit Angnirt 1661, Kw. 11746. 
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ep^iaitted in NM()h Gadiar bjr Nag& tribes who must aLotost eertai&Iy 
baT«b«wA&gam». 

Immediately siter the captoie of the stockade above Konetnab the 

Jea^nw l«Maoirn-IT(m.iBterIereii»^ C^mmissionerof ^amsnbmitted his 

Views as to the future policy to be 
pursued towards the Augamis* He admitted that it waa now practicable 
to withdraw our troops from the bills without detriment to our military 
reputation^ but be feared that such quick withdrawal would involve 
the certain destruction of the friendly clan of Mozemah, unless the 
Manipuris, of whose secret aid to the hostile Nagas he entertained 
no doubt, could be restrained from aiding them further. If this could 
not be done, he apprehended that, after the annihilation of Jubeelee's 
clan, which would be the last blow to our authority in the hills, the 
most daring outrages would be committed upon our villages throughout 
200 miles of frontier, as no system of defensive posts could possibly 
restrain an enemy to whom every mountain torrent was a highway, and 
no forests, however dense, were impassable. He also represented that, 
now that the leading traits of the Angami character had been ascer- 
: tained, we might by gradual means take advantage of them to effect a 
progressive reform. Though wild, bold, and ruthless, the savages we 
now knew were very intelligent an^d exceedingly anxious for traffic and 
gain. This disposition had hitherto manifested itself only in the trade 
they carried on in slaves, for obtaining which they committed most of 
their depredations, but recently they had commenced a more beneficial 
barter, exchanging articles of their own produce for the necessaries and 
luxuries to be obtained in our markets ; and this spirit , the Agent 
expected could be turned to a profitable account if our connection with 
them was not altogether stopped. He therefore suggested that the post 
at Mozeraah should be retained experimentally for one year. 

Captain Butler, the Principal Assistant at Nowgong, recom- 
mended an entirely different course. He urged the immediate and 
complete abandonment of the hills, our interference with the internal 
feuds of the enemy having in bis opinion proved a complete failure. 
Captain Butler stat^ that the Mozemah people had no further claims 
on our protection, having been reinstated in their village, and the forti- 
fied post of their enemies having been effectually destroyed Lieutenant 
Vincent, the Junior Assistant, urged the policy of retaining our control 
over the hills. 

After a full consideration of these several proposals, the course recom- 
mended by Captain Butler was adopted by the President in Council, and 
the troops were directed to be withdrawn to Demapore, the friendly 
clan of Mozemah being offered the option of remaining at Mozemah, re- 
lying solely on their own strength, or Cf taking refuge in our territory. 

These orders were afterwards approved by the Governor General, 
Lord Dalhousie, in the following Minute of the 20th February 1851 

1 ooncur In the Oonclasioa to which the Hon’ble the Preeident in Council ha» come 
... respectms the relations to be maintained with 

Lord CftiaeiiAiVt Xtnate. Angami Nagaa and oonsider that Ait 

Honor hai judged wisety in directing the withdrawal of the foroe which has been leat, 
ikd of the which has been established in advance in that country. 
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1 diraent entirely from the policy wbioh in reoommetided of wh»t in called obtainbg 
a control, bat is to say, of taking possession of these hills, and of establishing our 
sovereignty over their savage inhabitants. Our possession could bring no profit to us, and 
would be as costly to us as it would be unproductive. The only advantage which is 
expected from our having possession of the country by those who advocate the measure, ie 
the termination of the plundering inroads which the tribes now make from the hills on 
our subjects at the foot of them. But this advantage may more easily, more cheaply, and 
more justly be obtained by refraining from all seizure of the territory of these Nagas, and 
by confining ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the line of 
of our own frontier. 

I cannot, for a moment, admit that the establishment of such a line of frontier 
defence is impracticable. Major Jenkins describes the troops who compose the Militia 
and the Police as active, bold, and hardy. V\’'ith such materials us these, there can be no 
impossibility, nor even ditlicuUy, in establishing effective lines of frontier defence, if the 
plan is formed by Officers of capacity, and executed by Otticers of spirit and judgment. 
This opinion is not given at random. The peace and security preserved on other portions 
of the frontier of this Empire, where tlie extent is greater and the neighbouring tribes 
far more formidable, corroborate the opinion I have given. 

As it is impolitic to contemplate the permanent possession of these hills, so it seems 
to me impolitic to sanction a temporary occupation of them. We have given our aid to 
the friendly tribe and replaced them in their villages. We have destroyed the military 
works and nave “token and disspirited” their enemies. I can see, therefore, no injustice 
or impropriety in leaving that tribe to maintain the ground which is now its own. 

Our withdrawal now, under the circumstances above described, when our power has 
been vindicated, our enemies dispereed, and our friends re-established, can be liable to no 
misrepresentation, and can be attributed to no motive but the real one, namely, our desire 
to shew that we have no wish for territorial aggrandizement, and no designs on the 
independence of the Naga tribes. 

And as there is, in my judgment, no good reason against our withdrawing, so there 
are good reasons why w^e should withdraw. 

The position of the European Officer and of the troops during last season appeared 
to me far from satisfactory. I should be very reluctant to (jontinuo that state of things in 
another season. The troops so placed are isolated j they are dependent, as appears from 
Major Jenkins’ letter to Lieutenant Vincent, on the Naga tribes for their hiod, and for 
the carriage of supplies of every discriptioii ; while Major Jenkins evidently has no great 
confidence that oven the friendly tribe, for which wo are doing all this, can be relied 
upon securely for supplying the food of the force which is fighting its battles. 

For these reasons I think that the advanced post should be withdrawn now, at the 
time of our success, and when we have executed all we threatened. Hereafter we should 
confine ourselves to our own ground ; protect it as it can and must be protected j not 
meddle in the feuds or fights of these savages ; encourage trade with them os long as 
they are peaceful towards us ; and rigidly exclude them from all communication either 
to sell what they have got, or to buy what they want if they should become turbulent 
or troublesome. 

These are wie measures which are calculated to allay their natural fears of our 
aggression upon them, and to repel their aggression on our people. These will make 
them feel our power both to repel their attacks and to exclude them from advantages they 
desire, far better, at less cost, and with more justice, than by annexing their country 
openly by a declaration, or virtually by a partial occupation. 

With respect to the share the State of Manipur has borne in these transactions, 1 
must observe, that the reasoning by which Major Jenkins is led to assume that Manipur 
has been abetting the Nagas is loose in the extreme. 

If, however, better proof of the fact be shown, and the complicity of Manipur 
either recently or hereafter shall be satisfactorily establised, there can be no diffioulty in 
dealing with it. 

In such case it would be expedient to remind the Bajah of Manipur that the 
existence of his State depends on a word from the Government of India ; that it will not 
suffer his subjects, either openlij^ or secretly, to aid and abet the designs of the enemies of 
this Government $ and that if he does not at once control his subjects and prevent their 
recurrence to any unfriendly acta, the word on which the existence of his mate depends 
will be spoken, and its existence will be put an end to. 
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ThQ lOoroAse of Police which is iMked shoald be gran and Major Jenkins should 
be d^ired to submit his scheme of frontier posts when it is prepared, together iwth a map 
showing its disposition. 

In conclusion I would obseiro that I have seen nothing in these papers to change 
the unfavourable opinion I expressed of the conduct of affairs relative to the Angami 
iNagas, as it appeared in the duoumento previously transmitted to me. 

In 1853(^) the Government consented to appoint a European Officer 

to the charge of North Cachar, to 
Nagas from protect our villages there from the 
inroads of the wilder tribes, and 
soon after the tract held by Tularam^s sons was annexed in oonse^ 
quence of their fighting with the Nagas, Lord Dalhousie remarking that 
he would rather have nothing to do with these jungles, but to occupy 
the country was in this instance better than to let it alone. 

In 1854 a Manipuri force invaded the Angami Hills, and twenty- 
two villages sent deputies to beg our interference and protection. 
But the Government now hold that it was not justified in calling upon 
Manipur to abstain from working its will among these tribes, as they 
were not under our protection. 

The repeated efforts of the local Officers to induce Government to 
take once more a direct part in hill management were sternly repressed. 

Persistence in policy of non-interfet«nce. The line of out-posts which it had 

been proposed to occupy was con- 
tracted. Punitive expeditions for recent outrages were discouraged 
unless the punishment coukl be inflicted with certainty and at once. 
Nothing that occurred beyond the outskirts of our inhabited villages 
was to receive any attention. Demapore was abandoned. Borpathar 
became our most advanced guard. The Officer stationed in North 
Cachur was strictly charged to look upon the Angamis as persons 
living beyond the jurisdiction of the British Governinent.^^ For years 
raids went on, which our frontier posts proved quite unable to check. 
North Caehar suffered most from the effects of this policy. Here the 
frontier line was always matter of doubt, and the presumption under 
the current policy was, that any village attacked lay beyond the 
boundary. At one time it was proposed by the local Officers, almost 
tlos[>airingly, to abamlon North Caehar itself, as there seemed to be no 
ho|)e of effectually protecting it without the employment of means 
which the Government would not sanction. 

The Supreme Government was not, however, to be moved from its 
resolve, even though the Court of Directors expressed a strong opinion 
that the policy of absolute withdrawal would only encourage the tribes 
to advance, and become more positively aggressive. The Directors 
would have preferred the plan of settling between our villages and the 
Nagas colonies of Kookies and other self-reliant races as buffers— a 
plan of which some trial had already been made. They suggested 


(») Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Nos. ^4*98. 
Judioial Proceedings, 23rd March 1854, Nos, 168-72. 
Judioial Proceedings, I8th November 1852, No. 125, 


Oflioer appointed to check 
North Caohar. 
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also the enlistment of Angamis in the police. This last idea 

had also been tried without much success. The hillmen could not be 
induced to remain long under discipline ; of 37 Angami recruits the 
average service proved to be only eight months. 

The non-interference policy was maintained^ and the raids went on, 
until at length(^) in 186£ the Commissioner was constrained to report 


It is not creditable to our Government that such atrocities should recur annually 
with unvarying certainty, and that we should be powerless alike to protect our subjects 
or to punish the aggressors. It is quite certain that our relations with the Nagas oould 
not possibly be on a worse footing than they are now. The non-interference policy is 
excellent in theory, but Government will probably be inclined to think that it must be 
abandoned. 


Sir Cecil Beadon*s policy, 1862. 


new Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Cecil Beadon) had then 
succeeded to office, and he reviewed 
afresh the whole question of the 
treatment of these tribes. He dissented from the policy of interdicting 
them from trade, which had of late years been usual. It was, he 
thought, not only unsound in itself, hut it was a policy which, in regard 
to a country situated as is that of the Angami Nagas, it was impossible 
to carry out. He directed that an Officer subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong should be placed in immediate communi- 
cation with the Nagas. The Chiefs on the border were to be informed 
that Government looked to them to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of their villages, and annual stipends for this Police duty would 
be paid to them so long as they performed it well. Written agreements 
were to be taken to this effect and annnal presents interchanged. The 


(') The following are the references to the ofilcial correspondence between 1864 and 

1861 

Judicial Proceedings, 29th April 1864, Nos. 748-749. 

Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1854, No. 149. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th June 1864, Nos. 210-212. 

Revenue Proceedings, 26th January 1864, Nos. 4-5. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th April 1855, No. 155. 

Judicial Proceedings, 17th May 1855, No. 215. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th July 1855. Nos. 56-61. 

Judicial Proceedings, 20th September 1855, No. 193. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27tli September 1855, Nos. 899-400. 

Judicial Proc^eedings, 7th January 1856, Nos. 18^189. 

Judicial Proceedings, 6th March 1856, Nos. 239-240, 

Judicial Proceedings, 16th May 1856, Nos. 165-168. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th June 1866, Nos. 158-169. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1866, Nos. 188-189. 

Judicial Proceedings, 6th July 1856, Nos, 185-187. 

Judicial Proceeding's, 18th September 1856, No. 2^. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th December 1866, NoS. 120-121. 

Judicial Proceedings, 9th April 1867, Nos. 100-101. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th August 1857, Nos. 171-178. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8l0t December 1867, Nos. 180-181. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th July 1858, Nos. 450-452. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, No. 86. 

Judicial Proceedings, 14 th April 1869, No. 45. 

Political Proceedings, 14th April 1869, Nos. 18-14. 

Revenue Proceedings, 17th November 1859, No. 8. 

Revenue Proceedings, 8rd May 1860, Nos. 9-10. 

Political Proceedings, April 1861, Nos. 4-5. 
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Offio^ ta ^ lbp{M>ittt0d to tbk fuftber ordered to deddo any 

disfmtes volniitarily referred to him, but not to interfere in interim 
affairs, at any rate lor the present. Some delay occurred in bringing 
this policy into actual operation, owing to official changes among the 
local officers and the successive representations of conflicting views* 
It came, however, in the course of the next year or two to be recognised 
that there were the following three distinct lines of policy open, and 
each had its defenders (i) 

(U) We might abandon North Cachar and all the hill tracts 
inhabited by Nagas, and strictly enforce the non-interfer- 
ence policy of 1851. 

(^.) We might advance into the hills, place special officers in 
charge, and maintain them there by force of arms. 

(3.) We might, while confining ourselves to the plains, cultivate 
political relations with the neighbouring clans and bring 
their Chiefs into stipendiary police relations to ourselves. 
(This was Sir Cecil Beadon^s original scheme of 1862,) 

Nothing decisive was done for over two years or until further 
raids in March and April 1866 forced upon G-overnment a definite 
settlement of the question. Lieutenant Gregory, an officer of much 
tact and energy, was at that time in charge of North Cachar, and 
he reported that, unless he were allowed to adopt more vigorous 
measures than were permitted to his predecessors, he could not guarantee 
the safety of ‘his Sub-Division. Still the Commissioner, possibly be- 
cause he saw no alternative between absolute couquest and absolute 
non-interference, proposed to abandon the whole hill tract to its fate; 
or at least to close the Dwdrs to all Naga trade ; and it became neces- 
sary for the Lieutenant-Governor to give decisive orders. Sir Cecil 
Beadou insisted accordingly on a fair trial being given to the policy 
sketched out by him in 1862, remarking that if the policy indicated 
in 1862 had been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
there was every reason to suppose these outrages would not have oc- 
curred. Two years and a half had been allowed to elapse, and nothing 
had yet been done to give effect to the orders of Government, and 
though these orders were peremptorily repeated in a subsequent letter, 
dated 80th July 1863, they had apparently received no attention what- 
ever. The proposal to recede before tnese wild tribes and fall back 
from their neighbourhood whenever they chose to annoy us, was one 
which the Lieutenant-Governor could not for a moment entertain. The 
practical effect of such a measure would be that in the course of a few 
years Assam would be divided amongst the Bhutias, Abors, Nagas, 
Oarps, Mishmis, and other wild tribes ; for exposed as Assam is on 
every side, if petty outrages were to be followed by withdrawal of our 
frontier, we should very speedily find ourselves driven out of the pro- 
vince. 


(0 Judieial frooeedinKs, Jons IM, Nos. 941. 
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to this the Commissioser entered into &n elaborate review 

n 1 o« <>“** poaition in regard to North 

Ooloiiei Etopkinsoii s propoeBJ to post an ^ * » ,1 i . 

officer itt^e Hills. Cachar and the Na^, denying that 

he was himself decidedly averse to 
taking a more direct control of the country. lie, however, powU^d 
out that the democratic nature of the tribal arrangements among the 
Angamis, the infinite divisions and disjmtes existing even in a single 
village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from the policy of 
conciliation extra proposed by the Government. He admitted that no 
system of frontier military defence that could be devised would secure 
perfect immunity from raids. A country void of roads, void of sup- 
plies, — a country of interminable hills, of vast swamps covered with 
dense forest, save where here and there a speck in the ocean of wilder- 
ness reveals a miserable Mikir or Cachari clearance, could not possibly 
be defended at every point against a foe for whom hill and swamp aii<l 
forest are resources rather than obstacles. From 1854 to 1^65 there 
had .been nineteen Angami raids, in which 232 British subjects had 
been killed, wounded, or carried off. Ninety-two of these unfortunates 
bad been so lost during three years (1854-56), when a chain of out- 
posts was in existence from Borpathar to Assaloo connected by roads 
which were regularly patrolled. At most we should be able to keep 
the raids of such savages below a certain maximum, and prevent tlieir 
extension to settled districts. The settlement of a trade blockade, 
the Commissioner maintained, was advantageous when it could be ma<le 
practically complete, and so far as it was complete ; but none of these 
schemes would secure the peace of the frontier. They had all been 
tried and found wanting. If Government were prepared to consider a 
more advanced policy he was ready to show bow it could best be carried 
out. He would depute a specially qualified Officer to proceed with a 
force of not less than 200 men, and effect a permanent lo<lgment in 
the country at a point most convenient for keeping o})en communication 
and procuring supplies. This Officer would then invite the Chiefs to 
submit themselves to us. Those who agreed would, as a token of sub- 
mission, pay an annual tribute, and in return receive our aid and pro- 
tection ; while those who refused would be told that we would leave 
them to themselves so long as they kept the peace towards us and those 
who submitted themselves to us. 

The Commissioner now suggested that Lieutenant Gregory should 
occupy Samoogoodting, the post formerly held by Bhogchand Darogha, 
in the way above described. The following was Lieutenant Gregory's 
own idea of how his operations should be conducted : — 

He was totally averse to any attempt to subdue the country. It could only be done 
at great expense, mad would require a strong force to hold it. It would be further em- 
barking on au unkupwn sea, for we knew nothing of the tribes boyoiid the Angamis, ex- 
cept that they are fierce and warlike j m that it would be • well our acquainUuice with 
them should be made gradually and peacefully, which it is mo$t certain would not be 
the case if we began by annexing them the Angami country vi ei armis. 

He w'ould advance step by step, yearly opening out u good road as be went, never 
fitting in advance of the road, and never in advance of ^ound he was not sure of, until 
he reached the very centre of Uie most thickly-populated part of the country. There, 
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dmt fi »ny *|«-t of his own hewen of wood mid dmwen of wate» on Uto 

ilo]^ of what is desonM as a most beautiful country, fertile to a do^, ftndy wooded 
with oah and beeoh and dr, and well watered, he would build the pemument statioii. 

l^he way in which the Lieutenant-Governof received these propd^ta 

-a® B«ng.l Goverament propo»l. •"« seen tj the following 

extract from fais letter to the 
Government of India in regard(‘) to them : — • 

In re^rd to tbepcrfic.r to be pursued towards the Angami Nagas, tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor is clearly of opinion that the abandonment of the position we held previously to 
1854, and tlio withdrawal of our line of frontier posts to the left bank of the Llmnsiri i» 
prov^, by the events which have since occurred, to have been a grave mistake, and that 
the only course left us consistently with the duty we owe to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining frontier districts as well as to the Angami Nagas themselves, who are torn by 
intestine feuds for want of a government, and unable to exercise any general self- 
control, or to restrain independent action on the part of any village or even of a s^ion of 
any of the numerous villagos inhabited by the tribe, is to re-assert our authority over 
them, and bring them under a system of administration suited to their circumstances, 
and grmlually to reclaim them from habits of lawlessness to those of order and 
civiliaution. 


Those Angami Nagas are frequently mentioned in the correspondence of late years as 
independent Nagas, and a distinction is made between the tract they inhabit and British 
territory, as if the former were not included in the latter. But for this distinction there 
is no real ground. The treaties with Burmah and Manipur recognize the Patkoi and 
Biirrail ranges of hills running in a continuous line from the sources of the Behing in 
the extreme esAst of Assam to those of the Bhunsiri in North Caohar as the boundaiy 
between those countries and British India. There is no intermediate independent terri- 
tory, and while the wild tribes who inlud>it the southern slopes of those ranges are sub- 
ject to Burmah and Manipur, those who inhabit the northern slopes are subject to the 
British Government, These latter, including the Angami Nagas, are independent only 
in the sense that the British Government has refrained from r^ucing them to practical 
subjection, and has loft them, except at occasional intervals, entirely to themselves ; but 
they have never enjoyed or acquired political or territorial independence ; and it is clearly 
open to the British (Tovernment in point of right, as it is incumbent on it in good policy, 
to exercise its sovereign power by giving them the benefit of a settled adminktratioo. 

This is the c<}urse advocated by all the local authorities, and it is the one whidi the 
Lienteuant-Governor strongly recommends as the only means of establishing peace in 
this part of the frontier, and of putting an end to the atrocities which have prevailed 
mtfve or less for the last thirty j^ears, and which a policy of non-interference and purely 
defensive siction is now found to bo wholly inadetpiatc to prevent. Even if the right ot 
the British Government were loss clear than it is, the existence on its border of a savage 
and turbulent tribe, unable to restrain its members from the commimion of outrages, 
given up to anarchy, and existing only as a pest and nuisance to its neighbours, would 
justify the Government in the adoption of any measures for bringing it under subjection 
and control. 


The Lieutenant-Governor therefore prop<^ to direct Lieutenant Gregory to remove 

his htiad-quarters from Assaloo* to Samoo- 
• North Caohar. goodting, to abolish Assaloo as a sub-division, 

apportioning a part among the districts of South Cachar, the Cessna and Jyntcah 
Hills, and Nowgong, and constituting the remainder lying on the right bank of the 
Bhunsiri, together with the Angami Naga Hills and the country on both hanks of 
the River Bweng (a tributary of the Bhunsiri) a separate district, to be administered by 
Lieutenant Gregory as Bopiity Commissioner, under the direct orders of the Com- 
miiisiouer, and no longer dependent on the Bistriot of Nowgong. 


The orders of the Government of India thereon were as follows 


With reference to various passages of your letter under reply, indicating a desire 

to bring the whole country of the Angami 
Ordewoftheaownmiatof India. once under the subjoetion of the 

British Gtoverument, I am desired to observe ^at such a policy is more than the local 


(i) Judicial Broeeedtoga, Jfme 1866» Kes. 133-84. 
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ol&owni tmmxamA, ef the Oofcrmnent of India H preparod io Motion. Colonel 
Bofddneon appeam to agree en^lj in Lieutenant Grego^^e propoeals, and the only 
tnstanei in which the latter officer comtemplatee any assertion of aetnal authority over 
the is that of the villagers of Samoogoodting who are said to have been always 
friendly to ns, and to ^ really anxious for our re<oooupation of their territory. 
Lieuteiiant Or^fr’s object is, from his position at Samoogoodting and by the exhibi- 
tion to the other Nagas of the kindly rela^ons subsisting between the Sa^noogoodting 
people and himself, gradually to win the confidence and friendship of the neighbouring 
villages, and so. village by village, to bring the whole Naga country under oontrof, 
but he d^reoates* strongly any attempt to do this by force, he is ^ totally averse to any 
attempt to subdue the country. This, I am to intimate, is the policy wmoh oommencui 
itself to the approval of the Governor General in Council. 

Lieutenant Gregory may take np the proposed position at Samoogoodting, and do his 
best by tact and good management, supported by a moderate display physical force, to 
bring that portion of the hill tract adjacent to the plains into order. He will remember 
that our main object in having any doings with the hill people is to protect the low 
lands from their incursions. Instead, therefore, of exerting himself to extend our rule 
into the interior, he will rather refrain from such a course. Subject to this general prin- 
ciple, his line of action may advantageously be left in great measure to hiis own good 
judgment. A conciliatory demeanour will of course be indispensable, and perhaps the 
expenditure of a little money to leading men will be useful. When conciliation fails, 
punitive measures will not ^ shrunk from. In some instances a blooode of the passes, 
so as to exclude the offending tribe or vill^e from our bazaars, may be attended with good 
results. But in all cases tne great point will be to select a penalty suitable to the oir- 
oumstanoeB of the particular affair. Where roads are necessary, they must be con- 
structed in a simple and inexpensive manner, just sufficient for the opening of the 
country to the ext^t actuallj required. 

.Should the plan thus sketched succeed, and the hillmen be gradually reclaimed to 
our rule and civilised, without much cost to the British Treasury in the process, it will 
be a good work well acoomplished. But His Excellency in Council cannot admit that 
we are bound to attempt more in their behalf than the resources of the empire can 
reasonably afford. • 

The Secretary of State cordially approved of all that had been done. 

It will be seen that the Supreme Government gave no sanction to a 
gradual occupation of the Naga Hills, such as the Commissioner certainly 
contemplated, and the Bengal Government desired, but merely allowed the 
establishment of a strong central station, the officer in charge of which was 
to endeavour to maintain conciliatory intercourse with the Nagas. (^) 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the mode 

in which the arrangements thus 
Gregwy Swnoo. approved were carried out. Lieute- 

nant Gregory was ordered to estab- 
lish himself at Samoogoodting. Assaloo, in North Cacbar, was aban- 
doned, save by a small Police guard. A road was opened from 
Demapore to the new station. A compact force of 150 Police, all 
hillmen and well armed, was placed at Lieutenant Gregory's disposal. 
Lar^ discretional powers were entrusted to him of proceeding sum-* 
marily against villages concerned in any gross outrage, and a rough 

Judicial Ftooeedinga, June 180S, Nos. I18-i4. 

Jndioml Pfoceedings, April 1867, Nos. 109-12. 

Judicial Proceedings, Oot<^r 1866, Nos. 86-57. 

Judicial Proceedings, iypril 1866, Nos. 69-140 

Jiidklal Proceedings, May 1866, Noe. 8-U & 127. 

Jndieud Proceedings, Jnly IW, Nos. 97-98. 

JndioiM Proceedings, Jane 1867, Noe. 142-14$. 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1867, Nos. 129-41. 

JodiciaX Proceedings, Pebroaty 1868, Noe. 185-187. 
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jtt£dBl|>focediiTe was laM down. The Mamptins were not 
to be allowed any long^er to make retaliatory exp^itions into the Nsm 
H ills. Measnres to r^ress any outrages committed by Angamis m 
Manipur were to he taken in concert with Lieutenant Gregory. This 
was not, of course, to prevent Manipuri troops from following up and 
punishing any marauding party they fell in with in their own territory. 
All Angami Nag^ visiting the plains of Assam were to be furnished 
with passes, by Lieutenant Gregorv, as they passed through Samoo* 
goodting, where they were also to leave their spears.’**’ 

At the very time of the change of policy thus inaugurated, in 

January 1866, the Nagas of the 
^ Village of Razepemah cut up a Mihr 

village in North Caohar. In March Lieutenant Gregory made a dash 
with a little force of Police and burnt Razepemah to the ground. In 
June the Razepem^ men, to retrieve their honour, made a raid and 
butchered twenty-six Mikirs in the village of Sergamcha. The rains 
prevented any immediate steps being taken, to avenge this outrage. 
But it was determined that, as soon as Lieutenant Gregory had fairly 
I established himself in the hills, a salutary lesson should be given to the 
Razepemah community, while an amnesty for the past was extended to 
all others. This was accordingly done. Razepemah was levelled to the 
ground ; its lands declared barren and desolate for ever ; and its people, 
on their making complete submission, were distributed throughout other 
communities. 

The occupation of Samoogoodting was followed by the opening 
of a school and dispensaiy, the extension of trade and construction 
of roads to the plains. A plan was also sanctioned of receiving at 
Samoogoodting residentiary delegates from the various communities, 


* The boundaries of the District of the ” Naga Hills’* were thus fixed in 1867 : — 

JEcutern Sovndarjf,^The “ Doyeng’* or ** Rengmah’* river. 

Northern Boundary. — A line from the confluence of the ** Doyeng** and 

** Dhunseery’* river along the Dhunseory” for a distance of six miles, thence up the 
“ Nambar” Nulla to its source and across country to a point on the “ Doeegporoong** 
Nulla, thence along it northwards for a distance of miles, from which point it takes a 
due westerly course across to a point on the “ Koileeanee" river along which it runs fora 
distance of 28 miles. 

Southern Boundary.~^A line along the crest of the Burrail range from the source of 
the Eengmah” or Doyeng*’ river to the small western feeder at the source of the 
** Dhunseery^’ river. 

Western Boundary.^ A line from the crest of the *‘Burrmir' range down the 
“Dhunseery” river for « distance of 26 miles, thence across the Hills to a point on the 
Loongteng ’* river and along it to its confluence with the “ Doyeng *’ river ; across the 
Hills to “ eungah Ghat** on the “ Kopilee” rivers j and along it to the junction of the 
“ Hopiloe” “ Doyeng** rivers ; along the Kopilee for three miles, from whence in an 
east by south direction it extends fdr eight miles to a point three miles east of 
“ Deekiem,** thenoe in a N, N. H. direction crossing the “ Jjongboomlong,” “ Jan/' 
“ L<mff-koi Noi.** and ‘‘ Dikrsiig-kong** Nullah, to a point on the “Kakeo-Noi*^ which 
formas boundary till its oonlSnoe with the “ Tereh Langsoh Jan,*’ from which point 
with a semidroiuar line it tondtes the'“Jamocma** Nuddee about a mile above the 
oonfluenoe of ^ ** Booveegunga** with the ^ Jumoona,** whioh forms the boundary to 
the Ssssah «wn whence it crosses the “ Meekir” and “Bongmah** 

Kega Hills in a northerly diieclaon till sWikes the “ KdUeeanoe*' river. 
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^ffiiam small stipends mre allowed for aetitig as interpretero and 
^ifie||iiengers to their respective clans. 

!pi 0 permanent establishment of a British Officer in the Angami 

Intemeoine feud, of the tribe.. wnntry had the effect for a 

time of stopping the annual raids 
upon British territory, and the tours of Gregory and his successor Captain 
Butler greatly extended our knowledge of the tribes and convinced 
them of the peaceable character of our intentions towards them. The 
Naga question was not however yet by any means finally settled. More 
intimate relations with the hillmen revealed more clearly than ever 
the wretched state of inter-tribal warfare which prevailed. 

Fresh complications also speedily arose with reference to the Manipur 
boundary and the interference ,jpf that State in certain parts of the hills. 
The boundary laid down in 1842 had been in 1867 re-asserted by the Gov- 
ernment, but was little regarded by Manipur. Moreover, as our offieere 
were prohibited from directly controlling the independent Nagas within 
the limits of the Hills District, the assertion of such a boundary line 
merely prevented Manipur from retaliatory raids on what was nominally 
British territory, while the Nagas had no scruples in violating that of 
Manipur. This furnished a standing excuse for Manipuri reprisals. 
Manipur also objected to the line as robbing it of villages that had 
for years paid willing tribute. The Administration Report for the 
Hills District for 1868-69 noted the progress of survey operations in 
the Naga country, the difficulty of procuring supplies and carriage, and 
the pressing importance of finally demarcating the boundary ^tween 

Th.Manipnrbo»nd«yqu«tion. Manipur and the Naga Hm.. The 

Liieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) 
was doubtful as to the advisability of pushing on regular survey oper- 
ations at the present stage, but a^eed in the necessity of settling 
the boundary question. The leading Naga villages of Konemah and 
Mozemah had complained of attempts made by Manipur to levy contri- 
butions, and it was clear that, if raids were to be avoided, such inter- 
ference with the Nagas within the Hills District must cease. The 
Government of India concurred in this view, holding that as we had 
resolved on avoiding encroachment from our side upon the Naga com- 
munities, Manipur also must be restricted to the limits laid down by 
Gordon and Big^ in 1841-42. Caj^in Butler, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Jiills District, and Dr. Brown, Political Agent at Manipur, 
accordingly met in the cold weather of 1669-70 and endeavoured to 
trace out the boundary line. They differed, however, in opinion as to 
the position of part of it, and it was decided to appoint a Boundary 
Commissioner to go over the ground again and settle all disputed points. 
Into the details of his enquiry it is not necessary to enter. The 
boundary was, after much correspondence, eventual^ settled in July 
1872. The line of 1842 was maintained in all essential points so far 
as it was clearly identified. A few villages on the dividing ridge of the 
water-pent, over which Manipur had acquired snpremacyi were demar- 
cated as belonging to that State ; and from the termination of tiie line 
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^ 184^^ at a pomt called the Teliuso Peak, eastmrd the watershed of the 
n&atn lioe ol hills which divide the adiuents oi the Biahmapatra from 
tho^ of the Irrawaddy as far as the Patkoi Pass was declared to he the 
limit of Haaipur on its northern frontier, The Naga Hills District 
was advanced to march with the boundary of Manipur as thus deter* 
mined.^ The Kookie colonies on the Langting (of which we shall bear 
more in connection with North Cachar) were brought within(‘) the 
limits of the Naga Hills District — measure rendered necessary by their 
having commenced a course of active hostilities against certain Naga 
villages. Manipur afterwards objected to the boundary, but its objec* 
tions were overruled. 


force support his position and 
Captain Butlor presses for a bolder policy. 


Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner,* whose title was in 187^ 
changed to that of Political Agent, had for some time past been urging 
upon Government the adoption of a bolder policy with reference to these 
tribes. (*) He begged to be allowed to step in as authoritative arbiter 
between the clans, believing that he could with a moderate show of 
his position and reduce the refractory to order. 

The Bengal Government was not 
unwilling to allow Butler to try 
Ithe effect of mediation in stopping feuds between hostile villages, 
but neither the Local nor the Supreme Government was as yet prepared 
to undertake the complete administration of the Naga Hills. In March 
1871, when reporting on raids said to have been committed by Nagas 
in Manipur, Captain Butler had offered to assume the direct manage- 
ment of the tribes, if a moderate increase were made in bis armed 
Police. In forwarding this report Colonel Hopkinson, the Commissioner, 
wrote 


Before embarking on such an entorprize, I must say I would prefer to push non- 
interforenoo to the utmost verge of forbearance, though it may be that I hardly hope for 
any other advantage from it than may result from the conviction it is likely sooner or 
later to bring, that interference is unavoidable, and being unavoidable, that a thorough 
business should be made of it when onoo it is taken in hand. 

It is certain that our actual position with respect to the Naga tribw is most unsatis- 
factory, and that the complications arising from it are increasing in seriousness and 
magnitude. The prevention of their raids into North Cachar is no longer our chief 
concern. There is first the mvioh greater difficulty, as this letter shows, that has arisen 
in keeping the peace between the Angamis and the Manipuris. I am satisfied that the 
Manipuris will spare no intrigue that may serve to foment disturbances along the 
boundary, to the recent settlement of which they have shown themselves so much averse, 
and, apart from their possible intrigues, they seem to have a right to attach responsibility 
for the conduct of those tribes over whom we refuse to allow them oontroL • # * 


* A son, I believe, of the Butler mentioned above. 


(^) The oorrespondenoe regarding the Naga-Manipur boundary is as follows t — 
Judicial Proofings, November 1869, Nos. 96 to 99 and 136 to 141, 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos, 141 to 169. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 192 to 198. 

Judicial Prooeedinga, September 1871, Nos. 12 to 26. 

Judldal Proceedings, February 1872, Nos. 76 and 77. 

Judicial Proceeding, July 1872, Nos. 237 to 242. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 159 to 161 and 228 and 224. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1873, Nos. 81 to 34. 


(•) Judicial Proceedings, February 1871, Nos, 278 to 282. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, N*os. 225 and 256. 
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^ mwk fe^rl^t ftfliidn remain at now are^ ftad that we ihaQ be 

|pi|ed to decide ebortljf whether we are to advance to the oooupatlon of Na^ Hills, or 
re^re, letHne the Mam|>urw complete the eot^ueei of the An^^it on Uieir side, and 
on oure withdrawing our frontier to a safe distance fixjm. the incumions of the hdbee. 
As to the adonlion of this latter ooarse, 1 would only say that it seems like an aban<h>n- 
ment of our duty, and that it is uncertain whether, even in a remote province like 
Assam, we could afford to make so great an exhibition of our weakness. either, may 
1 add, would suoh a measure of retreat be very easy of execution, nor the ooet of execut- 
ing it inoonsiderable so long as a line of frontier would have to he guarded. 

On the other hand, I see no reason to doubt the feasibility of the occupation and 
thorough reduction to our control of the whole of the country by the same means as were 
successfully employed under the same circumstances in the Khasi Hills some forty yean 
ago. With a fine body of infantry properly posted in it, strong supports below, and a 
good military road traversing the entire country, there would probably be vwy s^ an 
end of the Naga, as there has been an end of Ehasi diiiiculty, and I am much mistaken 
if it will ever he perfectly solved in any other way.(») 

In a subsequent letter Colonel Hopkinson asserted that the Govern- 
ment of India, by directing Lieutenant Gregory, on establishing himself 
at Samoogoodting, to refrain from any attempt to extend our direct rule, 
had entirely changed the character of the advance then contemplated 
by the local authorities. True, raiding upon the plains had for the time 
been stopped, hut lawless violence was as rife as ever in the hills, and 
might at any moment spread over into the plains. 

The Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Campbell, after much deli- 
beration, came to the conclusion that the only satisfactory plan of 
dealing with the Naga tribes was to bring about gradually the establish- 
ment of political control and indnence over them without any assertion 

Sir G. C«npbeU-. tUw. ot policy. U * 

^ ^ posed that this control should extend 

to the introduction of a sort of political police over the tribes. We 
were no longer to refuse to arbitrate between hostile clans, but to 
accept the position and, if need he, to enforce our awards. The Political 
Agent was to be removed to a more central site and authorised to keep 
the peace of the hills by the exercise of his influence, and if need he by 
the display of force. To enable him to give efEect to this policy, extensive 
explorations were proposed, and the clear definition of boundary lines 
and local limits was postulated as essential to any proper working of 
the scheme. These views were in their broad outlines eventually 
accepted by the Supreme Government.(®) The weaker villages very soon 
he^an to show a desire to plaee theniselves under our protection, and, 
almough raids by one clan upon another continued to reported, no 
hostility to the British officers was anywhere manifested. 

In February 1874 the Naga Hills were made over to the charge of 
the newly-appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

It has been stated above that from the Teliao Peak eastward 

watershed between the affluents 
enm, opwation. in ttu, Hill., Btahmaputm and Irrawaddy 

was to be the boundary of Manipur on the north. In December 187^ 
Major Godwin-Austen was deputed to explore th^ boundary up to the 
PatkoiPasB. 


(1) Jii4ioial Proc«>eding«, 6^>tember 1871. No«. IS-IS. 

Judicial Proceediugt, 1871, Kce. I08-S07. 

(«) Loiter to Beagul, No, 1661, deled 84Ui July 1878. 
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T!lie of tliO eacpeditton was not altc^tlier satislaetoti^. Tto 
aetnal deipufoation of the line was earned up ^ the Teliza and a 

eonsiderahie area of naknown country was surveyed.'’ But beyond 
TeUzo Beak it was found impossible to proceed with the demaroatiou. 
The Manipuns threw every obstruction in the way of the party, and 
the^ want of labour made further advance hopeless. It was not even 
decided in what direction the boundary would lie. Two distinct ranges, 
a considerable distance apart, inclosed between them the broad valley 
of the Lanier. These ranges were traced for some distance in a north- 
easterly direction, and named, respectively, the Kopamedza and Saramethi 
mountains* The latter and more southerly range was apparently 
the more considerable, and the presumption was that the boundary line 
would lie along its watershed. Major Godwin- Austen was of opinion 
that the Lanier river maintained a northerly source, and emerged from 
the Naga country as the Dikkoo which flows past Seebsaugor into the 
Brahmaputra. But it was possible, on the other hand, that the lianier 
and Dikkoo might be separate rivers, and that the Lanier might be, 
in fact, an affluent of the Irrawaddy. The question involved was one of 
considerable importance. If it turned out that the northern range was, 
in fact, the watershed dividing the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy, and if we determined to adhere to that watershed 
as the boundary, Manipur would be at liberty to annex the whole 
tract of Naga country lying between the. two ranges, and to confine 
us to a narrow strip running up the eastern bank of the Doyeng 
and along the southern frontier of the Seebsaugor District. (^) 

For the settlement of this question it was accordingly arranged 
that a survey party under Captain Badgley should, in the cold weather 
of 1873-74, follow up the work begun by Major Godwin-Austen. The 
main object of the expedition was to trace the Lanier either to some 
point in the Saramethi range or northwards into the Dikkoo. No 
boundary was to be demarcated. In view of the great concession to 
Manipur which would be involved in the acceptance of the Kopa- 
medza range, Government was anxious to obtain accurate information 
without pled^ng itself by any demarcation. Captain Butler and 
Captain Badgley were ordered to collect all the information they could, 
and meanwhile to avoid any reference to the British boundary. The 
boundary when laid down would be between Manipur and the 
Nagas, not between Manipur and British territory. How far we 
might choose to extend our frontier southwards was a matter for farther 
consideration and had nothing to do with Manipur* 

With these instructions the party started from Kohim^ on the 
let of January 1874, and a sucoes^ul exploration was made. The 
Ijanier was followed up to the village of Thetchuma (latitude £5® 50' 
longitude 94® 49'), where it was met by an equally large river flowing 
from the north north-east, bent round in its course, and made for a 
j^int in the Saramethi range some 1£ miles south-we^ of the 
Sanmetbi Feidc* l^e Lanier therefore was an affluent of the 
Irrawaddy, a^ the Kopamedza range was the actual watershed. 


(‘) Aflism Proceedings, FebnuMy, Mtrch, July and Anguit 1876. 
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remained to be seen where ike Dikkoo rose. As the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam pointed out there seemed to be no area left 
for that river to drain.* But this question could not be solved 
during the season. The party succeeded in surveying £,000 miles 
of new country, and returned to Samoogoodting on the £Srd March, 
after two brushes with the Nagas, who turned out in some force to 
attack, and were driven ofE with some loss* These small a€airs 
however caused little anxiety. The Chief Commissioner e:q)re8sed 
regret that the necessity for hostilities should have arisen. But he 
seemed to think the village feuds of the Nagas made such encounters 
inevitable, and he was rather disposed to attach fresh value to the 
expedition on account of its having been strong enough to defy 
opposition. The result he believed would be to lessen the chance of 
such affairs in future. The military force attached to the expedition 
consisted of 70 men of the 43rd Native Infantry. 

Meanwhile a survey party under Major Lance had been demarcat- 
ing the southern boundary of the Seebsaugor District. The line to be 
laiil down was to be the limit of our civil jurisdiction ; and the broad 
principle on which Major Lance was working was the distinction of the 
lowlands from the hills. He had met with considerable difficulties from 
the nature of the ground, and had only succeeded in determining ten 
miles of the boundary out of a total length of 1£0 miles. In the 
summer of 1874, the Chief Commissioner suggested that this boundary 
survey should be discontinued. There was, he thought, no necessity for 
an immediate demarcation, and there were many reasons against it. He 
proposed therefore the merging of the boundary survey in the general 
survey of the country lying south and east of Seebsaugor and Luckim- 
pore. It would be time enough to fix the boundary of our civil 
jurisdiction where we knew something of the country. Meanwhile the 
unexplored tract might be opened up by two parties starting — the one 
from Samoogoodting, and other from Jeypur, and working to meet one 
another. Such an exploration could not fail to discover the source of 
the Dikkoo and fill in the gap between the Seebsaugor frontier and the 
lately surveyed portion of the Naga Hills. 

The suggestion was approved. It was decided that Captain 
Badgley should accompany Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, and work in a south-westerly direction from 
Jeypur, while Captain Butler and Lieutenant Woodthorpe of the survey 
stmek out to the north-east from Samoogoodting. Both the District 
Officers were instructed to proceed with the utmost caution. They were 
to avoid all chance of hostility with the savage tribes, and to retire if 
it became evident that they could not proceed without imminent danger 
of a hostile reception. Captain Butler was provided with a military 

f uard of 70 men. Lieutenant Holcombe^s guard was at first fixed at 
0 men, besides police. It was afterwards raised to 40 men. 

From the very beginning of operations the Nagas showed a hostile 
spirit. The eastern survey party under Captain Butler marched from 
Samoogoodting on the £3rd December 1874. On the 3rd January 1875 

• This mystery was afterwards cleared up. See Butier'a Eeport of a9th May 1876 
in Assam Proceedings for August 1875. 
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they reached Wokha, a largje village on the weetem slope of the Wokha 
Peak. The following day a coolie was murdered. Some useless negociation 
followed, and it w^as clear that mischief was meant. About 7 p. h., 
when it was quite dark, the party was startled by the Naga cry and some 
shots. It soon appeared that the camp was entirely surrounded, and some 
confusion took place among the non-combatants. As soon as they were 
in order, Captain Butler with a detachment of about 40 men went 
straight at the village, drove the Nagas through it, killing gome twenty 
men, and returned without loss, after posting a pojice guard within the 
village with orders to patrol all night. The village was in great 
measure destroyed. The upshot of the whole affair was that the mur* 
derers of the coolie were surrendered by the Wokha men, and on the 
^Oth January Captain Butler marched out of the place. 

In reporting the matter the Chief Commissioner wrote that Captain 
Butler had again been warned to proceed with caution. He had no fears 
for the safety of the party, and the Chief Commissioner himself was 
inclined to hope that the lesson given at Wokha would be enough to 
deter the Nagas from any further opposition. Captain Butler accord- 
iftgly went on with the survey, and a large tract of country was mapped 
out before he received orders to close operations and join the expedi- 
tion which was about to start to revenge Lieutenant Holcombe^s 
murder. 

An account of that unfortunate event has been given in the 
preceding chapter. 

The northern boundary of Manipur eastward of Telizo was not 
settled until 1878 when a line was finally laid down and accepted by 
that State. (') 

In the spring of 1874, Captain Johnstone, who was then officiating 

for Captain Butler at Samoogoodting, 

Extension of British protectorate to informed the Chief Commissioner 
Niiga villages, that he had formally taken under 

our protection on payment of revenue 
two Naga villages which were in imminent danger, of attack, and 
had ordered other hostile villages to leave them alone. He justified 
this action as the only one ** consistent with honor, justice, and sound 
policy/" In this view the Chief Commissioner agreed. He thought 
Captain Johnstone could not have allowed women and children who 
claimed his protection to be massacred almost within sight of his own 
bungalow. Colonel Keatinge was fully aware of the importance of the 
precedent and of the responsibility we were incurring by assuming 
any such protectorate. But he thought that considerations of duty, of 
prestige, and of personal interest combined to force it upon us. The 
orders of Government upon his letter conveyed a very guarded approval 
of Captain Johnstone^s action. The Supreme Government was not even 
yet prepared to assume the direct admiuistration of the hills* But it 


(') Prooeedings, Haroh and June 1878. 
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dearly laid down the principle that absolute non-interference was not in 
all cases necessary, and that the acceptance of a protectoiute might in 
some cases be justified by circumstances. This principle is one tearing 
so closely on our future dealings with the Nagas that I think it may be 
as well to quote the actual words. They were as follows : — 

His Kxoetlenoy in Council oonsidcn tliat Captain Johnstone ought not to have 
taken this step without consulting superior authority, unless, indeed, the necessity of 
protecting the villages was very urgent. And so far as the step, if approved, may involve 
us in the reduction of the oountiy by degrees to a regular system of government regard- 
less of expense, to that extent it certainly expresses a policy to which His Excellency in 
Council does not assent. Moreover, you have described the complication into which the 
government might be led by such proceedings and the incovenient responsibilities that 
might arise out of it. If such complications ensue, the Political Agent, whose action 
may have brought them to pass, will of course be liable to be called lo account for his 
want of judgment and caution j and you will no doubt take some opportunity of inti- 
mating to the Political Agents in your province how far you intend them in future to 
use their discretion in such contingencies without first taking your orders. 

In regard, however, to the affair now reported, His Excellency in Council would, 
as it stands at present, desire to leave the management in your hands, to be conducted 
according to circumstances. His Excellency in Council does not understand that the 
afPair must necessarily involve any question of large policy or definite acknowledgment of 
a principle so that it might be best to avoid the use of such formal terms as that of 
accepting from these NagM ‘ their fealty as subjects of the Queen.’ Our relations with 
these barbarous tribes will bear treating much more roughly and indefinitely. The 
Government of India have not hitherto objected to the establishment over the tracts 
bordering on British territory of so much influence as will enable our Political Officers to 
keep order on the frontier and to prevent raids on the British territory ; and insomuch as 
sucn raids always grow out of turbulence and disorganisation across the border, for that 
roason it is very essential to maintain peace within the scope of the Political Agent’s 
influence on both sides of the frontier. Now the Government are aware that this 
influence cannot well be established without some kind of action or exercise of material 
authority. Captain Johnstone’s act was an exercise of such authority, and the question 
for you to deciole is, whether it was necessary for the maintenance of good order on the 
frontier, and also whether it was exercised with prudence and without greater risk than 
the object was worth. If you are of opinion that these villages are worth protecting in 
the interests of our own territory, that they can be conveniently and substantially 
protected, and that they are within easy range of your power to control, then Captain 
Johnstone’s proceedings need not be diiillowed. But if you think, after taking account of 
the localities and state of affairs, that the cost and consequence of this extension of our 
protectorate has been miscalculated, and that no adequate advantage is to be gained, in 
that case you will possibly be obliged to take steps to withdraw from an embarrassing and 
perhaps untenable position. And I am to say distinctly that the Government of India 
desire neither to accept fealt}[ nor to take revenue from the independent villages, and 
would rather not extend their protecting obligations unless you are satisfied and can 
report that it is now necessary to uphold what has been already done.( 

A few weeks after the despatch of this letter news arrived that 
Captain Johnstone had taken a third village under his protection, and 
in submitting the administration report for the year that officer intimat- 
ed that in his opinion the action taken by these villages was the begin- 
ning of a general voluntary submission on the part of the Nagas. 


The Chief Commissioner Colonel Keatinge, in March 1875,(*) re-opened 

Ch«g.<rf policy propo«a. policy, advocating 

the gradual and systematic prosecu- 
tion of the survey of the hills, not for mere purposes of exploration but 


(^) FoMobI FrooeedingB, India, July 1874, No. 146. 
(*) Aanm Prooeodingi, March and J uly 187&. 
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m B oontittuatioB of our political (pupation of the hille. In July 1876 
he followed this up by feoomxnendiDff the trani^et* of the head-ouarters 
homBBmoo^<^iLgi^WokbB, Colonel Keatinge poinW X^Lt 
Samoogoodting was originally chosen as lying between theKaga villages 
rf Moaemabj Konemah^ and Jotsomahj andihe plains of Nowgong> and 
it had effectually protected Nowgong from raids. He showed ^at in 
187S the Bengal Government was in favour of moving the ofiScer in 
charge of the hills to a site more healthy and nearer to the chief Naga 
communities. What was now especially required was a screen for Seeb* 
saugori and a move to Wokha would bring influence to hear on the 
lihotas^ Hathigorias^ and neighbouiing tribes who threaten that district. 
Though Wokha was further from the Angami Naga centres 
Samoogoodting the road thence was easier. Samoogoodting would be k^t 
up as an outpost^ but was in any case too unhealthy for the permanent 
head«quarters. The Government of India decided to await the result 
of the next season^s survey operations before moving the head-quarters 
of the district. 

In November 1875 the Chief Commissioner reported that the num- 
^r of Naga villages tendering revenue to our Political Officers was 
increasing. From villages within reach of Samoogoodting he had 
ordered this to be accepted. Prom the more powerful and turbulent 
villages to the east such os Scpemah and Mozemah he had declined to 
receive revenue. The Government of India approved of his action^ with 
a caution to the local officers about going too tar. The policy laid down 
in 1874 was still to be maintained. (‘) During^the cold weather of 1876-76 
the survey went steadily on in tbo Hathigoria country, though encount- 
ered much opposition from the tribes. 

In December 1875 Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner, who 

Death of Butler. singularly qualified to acquire 

innuence over these tribes, and was 
a most able and enthusiastic officer, was killed in an ambuscade at the 
village of Pangti, a Lhota Naga village not far from Wokha, 
while leading the survey party through the hills. Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe, who was in charge of the Survey, promptly burnt Pangti, 
and the neighbouring villages remaining friendly, the work of the 
survey was carried on to completion. Although the weaker villages 
oontinued after this to seek our protection, the leading villages of 
Mozemah and Konemah persistently held aloof. (*} 


In August 1876 the Chief Commissioner again drew attention to 

IWlpolivaMHy^solvedupoa. continu^ ^ 

^ ' * Angamis, and specially of the villages 

of IS^onemidi and Mozemah, upon Naga communities living under Mani- 
pur, and to the state of perwtual warfare in which they lived among 
themselves. No actual raids upon our villages in North Cachar had 
taken place of late, partly because the Kutcha Nagas usually submitted 
to Angami exactions, partly because they were able to shelter themselves 


(») Politioai Prooeedings (Xadia), December- 1875, No, TO. 
(*) Asesm Fcoceodings, June sad Aagoet 1878. 
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behind the Rookies, whom the Angamis dared not tooeh ; but from 
] 874 up to date six villages had been plundered, nine wholly or par- 
tially destroyed, and 384 peraons killed, chiefly by Konemah and 
Mozemah, Colonel Keatinge accordingly proposed to send the Political 
Officer, Mr. Camegy, with a strong escort in the cold season to meet the 
Manipur Political Agent on the frontier and enquire into the state of 
matters and endeavour to pacify the tribes. The Government of India, 
while holding that measures to repress these outrages were certainly called 
for, decided in October 1876 to postpone any expedition(') until Lieutenant 
Colonel (lately Captain) Johnstone, an experiepced frontier officer, who 
had just been appointed Agent in Manipur, had time to master recent local 
politics and confer with Mr. Carnegy. Meantime Mr. (Jarnegy was to 
use his influence to prevent outrage and push on road-making. The Secre- 
tary of State, however, when the facts were reported home, deprecated 
any avoidable delay, remarking that no time should he lost in taking 
vigorous steps to prevent a repetition of these Naga outrages. Upon 
this authority was given to the Chief Commissioner to adopt any 
measures he might consider necessary for preventing future raids and 
exacting reparation for past outrages.^^ 

Meantime, the Assam reports were full of accounts of raids by one 
Naga village on another, and at last in February 1877 the Mozemah 
people attacked the Cachari village of Gumaigaju within a short distance 
of Assaloo, formerly the head-quarters of North Cachar.(®) In this 
six men were killed, two wlounded, and two guns carried off. Mozemah 
refused all reparation, and an expedition in force was arranged for the 
next cold season to settle the Angami question once for all. 


In June 1877 the Government of India addressed the Secretary of 

Definite orders as to polioy issued. f of the policy to 

be followed in future in the Naga 

Hills. It was admitted that up to date the objects kept in view had 
merely been the peace of our own border. No attempt bad been made 
to civilize the Nagas, or maintain order among them, save so far as our 
own immediate interests were concerned. The local officers had all been 
anxious for authority to act as arbiters in inler-trihal feuds with power 
to enforce their awards, and the Governor General in Council was now 
of opinion that the British Government was bound to acquire effective 
control and influence over a larger section of the hills. It was proposed, 
therefore, to move the head-quarters station to some locality in the 
interior of the hills, and to strengthen the administrative staff, so as to 
provide for the management, on the new and more active principles, of 
both the Eastern and Western triljes. The Secretary of State entirely 
agreed that the attitude of indifference to the internecine feuds and the 
raids of the Nagas on Manipur could no longer be maintained with- 
out discredit to British Administration. (») 

I 


(') Assam Proceedings, December 1876. 

<®) Assam Proceedings, March and April 1877. 

{®) Political proceedings (India), August 1877, Nob, 120 to 132. 
Politied Proceedings, October 1877, No. 4(»S. 
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On tlwj 0th December 1877 the Political Officer, Mr. Carcegjr, 
left Sambogoodting with the expeditions^) The force was commanded by 
Captain Brydon, and consisted of 196 I'ank and file of the 42nd Assam 
Light Infantry and 60 Police. The troops advanced on Mozemah on the 
morning of the 8th December. On the approach of the troops, the inha^ 

Expedition of 1877-78. hitmis of the village at once opened 

nre on them. The villa^ was accord- 
ingly attacked and carried by assault, and the whole of it, with the excep- 
tion of three or four bouses, was burnt to the ground. This burning 
of the village was not intended. The Mozemah men, after having 
been driven out, dispersed themselves among the neighbouring jungles 
and bill crests, and did all they could to harass the troops by 
intermittent firing and frequent night attacks. They also adopted fhe 
tactics of operating in rear of the force and interrupting communication 
between it and Demapore, in the^plains, on the road to Golaghat, at the 
same time frequently threatening Samoogoodting, An addition to the 
force employed was consequently deemed necessary to bring the 
expedition to a successful termination, and a reinforcement of 100 men 
from the 48rd Assam Light Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant 
Macgregor, who was accompanied by Captain Williamson, the Inspector 
General of Police, was despatched to the Naga Hills. In the mean- 
time, desultory fighting had been going on there, and, finally, the 
Mozemah Nagas, being without food and shelter, and their village and all 
their stores of grain having been destroyed, made overtures for peace. 
These negotiations were, however, interrupted by the death of 
Mr, Carnegy, the Political Officer, who was accidentally, shot by one of 
his own sentries. On hearing of the accident to Mr. Carnegy, Captain 
Williamson hastened up from Samoogoodting, assumed charge of the 
Political Officer's duties, and commenced to settle the conditions to be 
imposed upon the Mozemah people. The following were the principal 
conditions ; — 

(1.) That they should pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

(2.) That they should restore the arms and accoutrements of 
three constables who had been waylaid and also the 
contents of a plundered mail bag. 

(3.) That they should surrender four of their own firearms. 

Pardon was extended to Konemah and Jotsomah, on their Chiefs 
formally tendering their submission. 

These conditions were certainly lenient, but it was taken into 
consideration that an ample punishment had already been inflicted 
on the Mozemah people by the destruction of theif houses and food- 
supply, and in the privations they had undergone, and it would have 
been futile, as well as inexpedient, to impose on them a heavy fine, 
which, all their property having been destroyed, they would not have 
been able to pay. It had not, however, been intended that Konemah and 


(^) Asnm Proceedingi, October 1878. 
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Jotsomah shouM have escaped comparatively soot-^&ee* The omission to 
impose a fine upon these villages was dne to the fact of Captain 
WQliamson having no knowledge of the correspondence which had 
passed in connection with the expedition. The requisite papers were not 
at band in camp for reference^ and Mr, Carnegy was too ill to he 
consulted. 


On the ISth January, the terms imposed upon Mozemah were 
fully complied with, and, peace being thus formally concluded, the 
expeditionary force fell back upon Samoogoodting on the ^8th 
January.(^) 

In March 1878(®) the Chief Commissioner reported that after person 

exploration, he considered Kohimah 
the best site for the head-quarters of 
the Political Officer, commanding, as it did, the principal Angami 
villages and the Manipur frontier line. Wokha was also to be occu- 
pied to control the Lhota country. Sixteen Naga villages had by this 
time accepted the British protectorate, thirteen of which paid a revenue 
of To protect them and maintain order generally, a force of 

450 armed police was considered requisite. It was anticipated that 
eventually we should, at Rs. 2 per house, draw a revenue of Rs. 26,000 
from the Naga villages —Angamis (7,867 houses), Kutcha Nagas (1,286 
houses), Rengma and Lhotas (number doubtful). But meantime a very 
heavy expenditure was unavoidable. Kohimah was occupied, without 
opposition, on the 14th November 1878. 

In July 1878 ( 3 ) the Government of India communicated to the new 
Chief Commissioner, Sir S. C. Bay ley, its general views of the more 
forward policy advocated by Colonel Keatinge, and so far approved.* It 


• The following .eirtracta from the orders may be given : — 

“ After careful consideration of Colonel Keatinge’s views, and of the general course 
of affairs in the Naga Hills during past ^ears, His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council agrees that a more definite policy ought to be adopted in our dealings with 
these tribes. Such a policy would necessarily look beyond our immediate ne^ aud 
interests, and could not be confined to questions of the best system for protecting our 
own settled districts, and the villages in the Ndga Hills which have submitted to our 
authority. Colonel Keatinge's propo^ for advancing our protectorate would no doubt 
bcMir upon these questions ; for it is plain that our mntler, as at present established, 
will gain greatly in security if our dominion is advanced well beyond it, and that our 
interior administration will be benefited proportionately. But the scheme for largely 
extending our dominion could not be supported entirely upon such arguments; 
because our settled territory is understood to be already sumoiently safe from mole- 
station. At any rate, there is no need of any each comprehensive project as that 
which is now before the Government, for the sole o^eot of ensuring the security of 
our present line. The plan advocated by Colonel Keatinge contemplates the extension 
of our authority, viUa^by village, over the whole tract between our present border 
and the longitude specified, not only for the purpose of p^^ beyond reach of danger 
the villages which we already protect, bat the principle that we shoi^ unw- 
take gratually to subdue and settle down all the wild tribes which inhabit these hills. 

(^) Assam Proceedings, October 1878. 

(*) Assam Proceedings, March 1878* 

(*) Assam Proceedings, Hay 1879. 
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held that it waa Juatifiable and should he systematically putsuedi hut at 
the same time enjoined caution in proceduroj and the keepings in 
the^ object of secuti^ a definite limit of administxation and a fixed 
political boundary. Boads to open out the country were put in hand j 
and the Na^as began to come in from all sides tendering submission and 
promising to obey orders. 

The diaries of Mr. Damant^ the Officer now in charge, were during 

Mr. Damaat’s diaries. 1879-80 full of 

encouragement; recording generally 
the arrival of deputations from distant villages with offers of submission, 
his efforts to prevent inter^tribal massacres, and his successful enforce- 
ment of fines and penalties on those villages which had been guilty of 
raiding in disobedience to his orders.{^) 


These tribes now live in a state of constant internal disorder, their raids and fends 
among themselves and with Manipur cause inoessant bloodshed, and they have no 
elementary form of Government for which improvemeitt might be hoped. In a tract 
of oonntry adjoining British possessions, and separated from our protected villages by 
an indistinct and arbitrary arrangement, this is a state of things which cannot be expected 
to last. Whether we should leave the changes that must eventually come to be accom- 
plished piecemeal, according to the exigencies of the moment ; or whether we are now 
to shape out and proceed to forecast and steadily follow up a plan for reducing all these 
tribes under our control, is the question which is now before the Government for 
decision. 

His Excellency observes that our actual system of administration in the Ndga 
Hills District is at present indefinite. We administer only those villages whicli have 
placed themselves under us, to the extent of protecting them from raid^ and receiving 
some taxes, and we keep out the Manipuris from the whole district. These are, of course, 
no more tliau rudimentary functions of Government. And the con^uenoe is that the 
present boundary has no special or intelligible meaning in an administmtive sense ; while 
neither for defensive purposes, nor for the protection of our settled borders, hua it an 
advantage over the further boundary up to which Colonel Keatlnge desires to extend 
our influence. 

** This being the present situation, His Excellency in Oouncil k inclined, upon a 
full review of it, to detmmine that the policy of the scheme proposed by Colonel 
Keatinge is justifiable and expedient; and that some such measures are becoming 
practically unavoidable. The experience already gained in our dealings with the tribes 
leads to tne belief that no serious difficulties may be anticipated to hinder the execution 
of the scheme. If it can be carried, by d^rees, into efi^t ^thout unreasonable risk 
or any very disproportionate expense, His Excellency will bo disposed to accord a general 
sanction to the policy, and to decide that in future it shall be ^tematically pursued. 
His Excellency would, however, desire you to proceed cautiously, and to avail yourself 
fully of local kuowlod^ and experience before adopting your practical conclusions. 
You will probably see fit to examine and test Colonel Keatinge’s views upon the ultimate 
line oi bouudm’y which will be most convenient for general administration of all these 
hills, and as a fixed poetical frontier. And von will satisfy youra^ that the force he 

for is adequate for the ends proposed, having regard to the nature of the country 
and to the resistance likely to be offered. In short, His Excellency in Council brieves 
that you will find it necessary to obtain a more distinct eonoeption of the scheme which 
Colo^l Keatinge has laid before the Oovemment in outline, than can be reaffily 
gather^ tma these papers. Meanwhile, the details <ff Colonel Keatinge*s plan have 
to be arranged. You are requested to submit a report giving some estimate of the tokd 
expense that is likefy to be inourredj and speoi^ng particularly the post oi the Kbhima 
station and of the Wokha Sub-division, ^e cost of the additional police, and of the 
military officer who is to command them^ should also he stated exactly. And you will 
have to explain how you propose that this expenditure shall be provided.’* 


(^) Assam Frooeedings, June 1880 . 
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The first iiiterniptiio]:i to this peaceable state of affairs was in April 
1879, when a policeman, who was (contrary to orders) singly escorting 
the mail-ntnner, was shot. It turned out that only one Naga was coii- 
cemed in this murder, which was committed with a view of obtaining 
the policeman^s rifle, but the mail-runner seized it, and pointed it at 
the Naga, who fled, while the runner proceeded with the mail to 
Piphimah. As the murderer failed to i/btain the rifle, it was impossible 
to ascertain from what village he came, but representatives of all the 
principal villages in the neighbourhood came in and swore to their 
own i^ing unconcerned in the matter. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, as disclosing the relative value 
attached in these hills to arms and women respectively, that the same 
diary mentions Mr. Damant^s recovery from the people of one village 
of the sum of Es. 80, which they had received as the price of an old 
musket stolen from Samoogoodting, and from another village of Es. 40, 
which they had received as the price of a Hathigoria woman whom they 
had captured and sold into slavery. 

In May Mr. Damant reported that the village of Konemah was 
acquiring arms and ammunition, and it subsequently appeared that 
the same information was given about the same time to the Political 
A^nt at Manipur. 

In June the attitude of Konemah was so decidedly threatening, 
that Mr. Damant proposed to organise a hostile expedition against it 
after the rains ; but even at this time Konemah was apparently divided 
against itself, for in his diary of the lltb June he reported that the 
Semmama Khel had sent their representative to declare that they 
would not assist the other Khels if they proved hostile to Govern-* 
ment. In July the attitude of the village had so far changed that 
it quietly paid a fine which Mr. Damant had inflicted on it, and 
in that month he reported it to be peaceably disposed, and that no 
hostile action would, he thought, be necessary. 

Prom time to time Mr. Damant reported that he had difficulty in 
procuring supplies, or rather in procuring carriage to bring in supplies, 
and this difficulty bedame so serious that in August the military 
authorities found it necessary to send up a special officer to arrange 
for the storing of adequate supplies for the military in the stocka<&. 


There were not wanting at this time indications of ap unfriendly 

Indiction. of p«kling trouble. ** “f * absolutely of a h^tile spirit 

on the part of the Nagas, but 
though it is easy to put this interpretation on them in the light of 
subs^uent events, Mr. Damant did not so interpret them at the time. 
Such petty insults as throwing stones at the stockade were attributed to 
the natural insolence of savages, which it was not necessary to 
notice. Late in September there was, it is said, an abortive demon- 
stration made against the stockade at Piphimah. But this could not 


have been very serious, as it was not reported by Mr. Damant, and no 
details were ever communicated to the Chief Commissioner. 
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It is mute evident that Mr. Bamant had iio suspicion of thexo 
being s*nytning to fear from the attitude of the Nagas at this time^ In 
the beginning of October he went down with an escort of only ten 
policemen to visit Piphimah, Samoogoodting, and Demapcre^ and to bring 
up Captain Beid and the detachment of the 4drd ; he also planned a 
lengthened expedition into the Hathigoria country to the eastward ; but 
before carrying out this expedition, which involved taking with him as 
escort a considerable proportion of the Kohima garrison, he deter- 
mined to ascertain the real intentions of those villages the attitude of 
which he had most reason to doubt. On the 11th October he wrote— 
** I intend starting on Monday for Jotsomah, Konemah, and Mozemah, as 
I want to find out what disposition they are in before starting for the 
Hathigorias/^ 


On Monday, the 13th October, Mr. Damant(^) set out on his 

Mr. Damant’B murder. exp^ition accompani^ by an escort 

of 21 military and 65 police. He 
halted for the night at Jotsomah, and thence obtained coolies to cany 
on the baggage of the party to Konemab. Before starting the next 
morning he was warned by a Jotsomah interpreter that the Konemah men 
meant mischief. One of the escort afterwards narrates that '' the inter- 
preter begged Mr. Dam ant not to go on, and on several occasions fell in 
front of the Political Officer and caught him by the hand, beseech- 
ing him not to proceed, but Mr. Damant replied that there was no 
danger.^^ On arriving at the foot of the hill, on the summit of which 
stood the strongly fortified village of Konemah, Mr. Damant left his 
baggage and half his escort, and with the other half of the party 
advanced up the steep pathway leading to the place. This pathway 
is described as having a precipice on one side, and a high wall, which 
was lined by the young men of the village, on the other. The gate 
was found to be closed, and while Mr. Damant stood before it, with no 
advanced guard and all his escort clubbed together, a single shot was 
first fired at him, striking him in the head, and then a volley was fired 
into the escort, who endeavoured as best they could to escape and join 
the baggage-guard below. The Nagas swarmed out and succeeded in 
dispersing the troops, who broke up and attempted to return to Kohimah 
in twos and threes. The Jotsomah men joined in the, attack, and the 
Chetonoma khel of Kohimah came out to cut off their retreat. Ulti- 
mately, of the 65 police who accompanied Mr. Damant 25 were found to 
. rr 1 - 1 . killed or missing, and 14 more 

lege of Ko ima . wounded, and of the 20 military 

10 were killed and' 5 wounded. Three domestic servants who accompa- 
nied the party were also killed. The news of the disaster reached Kohimah 
the same afternoon, and preparations were at once commenced in ex- 
pectation of an immediate attack. The force there consisted of about 100 
police, 32 of whom were recruits, and 80 military ; and the civil charge 
of the garrison devolved on Mr. Cawley, District Superintendent of 
Police. A message was at once sent to Wokha, a distance of 67 miles. 


0) Aswm Proooodings, Deombor 1870. 
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and Mr. Ilinde^ file Extra Assistant Comxnksioaer in oharg^e^ taking 40 
eepoyei his whole available foree^ and 22 |>olice^ reached Kohimah on 
the 19tk. Mr. Hinders action in hiznsell going to the rescue was^ 
under the cireumstanoes^ eminently courageous^ and his march was 
exceedingly well executed. He managed, by marching through hostile 
villages at night, and by coming through the village of Kohimah instead 
of by the reguw road, to bring in his small but welcome reinforcement 
without the loss of a man. Messengers were also sent to Samoogoodting, 
but these never arrived. The Nagas made hostile demonstrations 
against Kohimah on the 16th and 17th, but did not commence any serious 
attack till the 2l8t Thereupon a sortie was made under Native officers, 
in which the garrison lost two men killed and four wounded. On the 
23rd the Nagas succeeded in establishing themselves close to the 
stockade, and attacked it with some persistence, but without doing 
serious damage ; and on the 24th, having apparently heard that help 
was coming from Manipur, they commenced to treat. They offered the 
garrison a safe conduct to Samoogoodting, aud the defenders, who were 
very sorely pressed for want of food and water, were glad of the respite 
which the negotiations gave them, but it became clear that their enemies 
were not acting in good faith, and, had they accepted the terms, they 
would all undoubtedly have been massacred. Before active hostilities 
could recommence, they wei’e cheered by the news that Colonel 
Johnstone, with a force of Manipuris, was on his way to relieve them, 
and on the 27th Colonel Johnstone marched in unopposed, and the 
siege was at an end. 

Colonel Johnstone had, as soon as the news of Mr. Daman t^s 
death reiiched him, asked the Maharaja of Manipur to put 2,000 men at 
bis disposal, and these men, under the command of the Minister and 
the Maharajahs two sons, started the next day. Colonel Johnstone had 
also with him his own escort of 30 men of the 34th N. I., and a small 
body of Cachar Frontier Police. The whole force accomplished the 
distance of nearly 100 miles, over a roadless and most difficult country, in 
live days, and the service thus rendered by Colonel Johnstone and the 
Maharaja to the Government was one which was not forgotten later on. 

The news of Mr. Damanths murder reached Shillong on the 18th 
October. The 44tb S. L. I. were at this time at Goalundo, having been 
ordered to Cabul ; but these orders had already been coiuitermanded, 
and they were directed to return. In the meantime, a party of the 
4‘3rd A. L. 1., under Major Evans, was despatched from Dibrugarh on 
the 23rd, and marched from Oolaghat to Samoogoodting, where they were 
joined by Lieutenant Maxwell, the Assistant Commissioner, who had 
pushed on with a few Frontier Police. This party, making forced 
marches, arrived at Kohimah on the 30th, when they found that the 
garrison had already been relieved. 


To punish Konemah and re-assert the supremacy of the British 
Punitoy WSWO. GoTOnunent in these hills, Bri^^ 

Cienenu Nation aeteraiined to 
take the Md in peison wiUi a force owuistiog of the 4i4th B. L. 1., 
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tiHfier Cdl^l Niittall> o. b., a detachment of the 4drd A. L. l.j under 
Major and two mountaiii guns under Lieutenant Mansell e.a« 

1%4nks in a ^mt measure to the exertions of Colonel Campbell^ 
the Depu^ Commissioner Seebsaugor^ carriage was collected, the troops 
were enabled to reach Sachimah by the 21st November, and Koncmah 
was attacked on the following day. The place, which was by nature 
very strong, had been fortifi^ with immense labour and skill, and was 
deemed by the Nagas impregnable. The assault lasted all day, and at 
nightfall only the lower portion of the village hod been captured, after 
the severest fighting ever known in these hills. In the night, the Nagas 
evacuated the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position, having lost in the assault two British Officers and 
the Subadar-Major of the 44th S. L. I. killed, two British and two 
Native Officers wounded, and 44 of the rank and file killed and wound- 
ed. The Nagas retreated to a strongly-fortified position on a crest of 
the Burrail range, where, as their access to their fields and houses was cut 
off, the General with his small force deemed it inexpedient to follow them 
preferring to reduce them to terms by the slower process of blockade. 

Of the 13 villages hostile to us, Kphimah, Merramah, Sachimah, 
„ . ^ Sephamah, and Puchamah were at- 

Subsequen opera lona. tacked and destroyed before the at- 

tack on Konemah took place. Some fighting occurred at Sephamah, which 
was destroyed by a party of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, with a loss 
of Lieirtenant Maxwell severely wounded, two se|)oys killed and two 
wounded. Subsequently, the vilh^e of Konemah was destroyed and 
the site occupied by our troops, and Jotsomah, which is close by, was 
captured on the 27tb November, and a portion of it was burned. On the 
arrival of reinforcements from Shillong, a detachment was sent out to 
punish a group of villages to the eastward, that hod taken part in the 
siege of Kohimali, and this work was effectually accomplished ; another 
party undci* Mr. Savi was afterwards detached to the westward into the 
North Cachar country to cover the routes by which the Angamis 
generally visit the plains, either of Nowgong or Cachar. ^ 

During February and March 1880 there was a series of skirmishes, 
connected with our endeavours to prevent supplies being brought in by the 
enemy to their stronghold, known as the Chakka Ports, and to capture 
and occupy Popolongmai, whBe the Nagas maintained a guerilla warfare, 
constantly firing at sentries, convoys, and water parties, but making no 
snstaini^ attack, save on the Nichi guard outpost, on which in one 
week they made three niglit attacks, without causing serious damage. 
Altogether in those ^ p^tty onslaughts they inflicted throughout the 
expedition a loss nearly 60 in killed and wounded. 

One narty of Nagas, however, executed a most daring raid, which, 
^ ^ as it disclosed our weakness m an 

Bdfid m Bulwll i a i i. unexpected quarter, requires to bo 

noti€ed.(‘) Late iu January a party of 63 men of Konemah, withmily 


(*) rrovoodingSj Febnuary 18S1. 
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seven firearms atnang them, started from Fopolongmaij marched down 
the bed of the Barak through Manipur territory^ requisitioning food 
from some of the Kutcha Naga villages on the way^ crossed by a dis* 
used road from the Barak into British territory, and, biding in the 
jungles during the day, suimrised the Baladhan tea-garden at nightfall, 
slew the manager, Mr. Blyth, and 16 coolies, plundered what they 
could, and burned everything on the place. They then marched 
back unmolested by the same route. The distance in a straight 
line cannot be less than 80 miles, and, even for Kagas, it was a good 
four days^ march each way. The country through which they came 
is one of hill and dense jungle, so scantily populated that they might 
scarcely meet a single village in a day's march, and these villages, 
though in Manipur territory, are so profoundly dominated by terror of 
the Angamis, that no resistance was to be expected from them. The 
Baladhan garden was well known to the Angamis, being the furthest 
and most exposed on the line of road which they usually take in 
trading at tne Lakhipur Bazar. On that line, however, there are 
police posts and Kookie villages, and they could not have adopted it 
without the danger of an alarm being given, so they took the 
remoter line down the Barak. It is obvious, that through such a 
country, small parties of Nagas travelling unhampered can vary their 
route indefinitely, can evade a police post, and can escape from a 
pursuing party. 

The Chief Commissioner himself visited Cachar shortly after this 

occurrence, and made such arrange* 
Measures adopted for defence and punish- ments as he could for the protection 

' of the frontier from a repetition of 

such attacks, and no further attempts took place ; but it was some time 
before confidence was restored, and the success of the raiders on this 
occasion must necessarily cause serious anxiety lest it should lead to a 
repetition of the attempt in future years. Prom Cachar the Chief 
Commissioner went on through Manipur to the Nag^ Hills, and remained 
at Kohimah from the 1st to the 11th March. 

Ab this time further reinforcements were on their way, and, ’ 
Popolongmai having been occupied successfully by Captaih Abbott's 
detachment, it was possible to enforce a stricter blodfeade of the 
enemy's position in the Chakka Forts, and to make di^onsti^ations 
against it with a view, if necessary, to taking it by assault ; happily, this 
was not necessary, the Nagas having alrc^y shown a disposition to 
treat. On the Wth March they fin^y submitted, and on the 2§th the 
Chakka Ports were surrendered. 

Generally, those villages which took part against us were punished 
by fines in grain and cash and a certain amount of unmid labour. The 
Nagas bad to surrender without compensation the firearms they were 
known to possess, and those that stood out against us and had to 
be attacked were in most instances punished by the demolition of i^eir 
village, and in some instances by a removal of the site from a foriified 
and inaccessible crest to a position more earily ocsoessible. The village 
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fiwifered, iE addii^on^ the confiiseatioE ci its teriaeed 
CEltii^Ati0E EEd the dispersioE of its elans among other villages* Two 
mm wm excepted from the amnesty hy nisnc. From all villages an 
a^reem^t was taken to pay revenue in the shape of one maund of 
nee and one rupee per hoase> to provide a certain amount of labour 
annually for State purposes^ and to appoint a headman who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes <rf Govern- 
ment*. 

Subsequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to sano- 
“i<>difications in these terms. The changes were all in 
the diction of greater leniency. The two main points in which the 
conditions laid down were relaxed were these — (1) permission was given 
^®po®®®ssed villages or iiels to re-occupy their old cultivation ; 
and (3) the terms of the revenue assessment were modified. 

After the operations were closed the Political Officer reported that 
the punishment inflicted by our troops had been far more severe in its 
results than was at first supposed. The dispossessed villagers of 
Konemah and other communities had not only been deprived of their 
homeSj but^ by the confiscation of their settled cultivation, they had, 
during the whole cf the past year, been reduced to the condition of 
hoiMCless wanderers, dependent to a great extent on the charity of 
their neighbours, and living in temporaiy huts in the jungles. The 
result had been great sickness and mortality among them, and a 
severe strain upon the resources of those who had had to supply 
them with food. The object aimed at in the policy of Government 
was to induce the dispossessed clans to settle elsewhere, either 
bodily in Manipur, where land and an asylum had been offered 
them, or on fresh land in the Naga Hills, which was pointed 
out to them by the Political Officer. But in this we were dis- 
appointed. They could not be persuaded willingly to settle else- 
where,^ and from the nature of the case wholesale coercion was 
impossible. No other Nagas were willing to take up the confiscated 
lands, fearing jprobably future retribution ; and the dispossessed clans, 
except in occasional instances, had, for the most part, been receiving 
such shelter and livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in 
the neighbourhood of their old homes. 

Under these circumstances, finding the ' prosecution of the policy 
of dispersion impossible, Sir Steuart Bayley considered that the question 
was narrowed to one of the sufficiency of the punishment already 
inflicted. After learning where the dispossessed clans were, how they 
were living, and what was their condition and attitude, he came to the 
conclusion that their , punishment had been terribly severe ; that the risk 
of their supposing that we were actuated by weakness in restoring their 
hnds was not great ; and that the first step towards enforcing on them 
permanentlj |>eaoelul habits must be to let them have not only the 
means of livelihood, but lands, the loss of which they would not again 
lightly care to risk. He therefore agreed to let the dispossessed 
return to their confiscated lands, on condition that they were not to be 
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x^ooonpied till February 1881, when tbe cultmtirtg 
and, with the further condition, in the case of Konemah, that the Ttllafge 
eite would on no account whatever be restored to them, and that the 
three kkeh must build their houses on separate sites in the vall^> aloof 
from their former stronjy position on the heights, to be marked off for 
them by the Political Officer. These conditions were accepted, the new 
sites occupied, and when Mr. Elliott, who had then succeeded Sir 8. C. 
Bayley as Chief Commissioner, visited Konemah in March 1881, he 
found houses already built, and tbc Mels engaged in preparing for their 
cultivation. 

In regard to the rates of revenue to be assessed, the Chief 

Commissioner were of opinion that, 
m the first instance, the mea- 
sure was important rather from a political than from a fiscal point 
of view ; and he insisted on it as a public and welt-understood symbol 
of obedience rather than as a valuable contribution to the revenue. 
Major Michell, the Political Officer, pointed out that, in his opinion, 
the assessment of one rupee, plus one maund of rice, per bouse was far 
too high, and that in the first year at all events it could not possibly be 
collected. The Nagas had not, he said, the rice to give, as much grain 
was destroyed in the operations of the troops. There were many more 
mouths than usual to be fed, and much land, esjxjcially in the 
neighbourhood of Kohimah, was uncultivated. Cash they bad in 
greater plenty than usual, as our payments for labour and for rice 
had made money circulate largely in the hills; but they had not 
more rice than was necessary to feed themselves. Sir Steuart Bayley, 
therefore, consented to the Political Officer changing the general rate of 
assessment from one rupee and one maund of rice per house to 
two rupees a bouse, which is the usual rate at which house-tax is levied 
from other wild tribes in Assam, and from the villages which have 
hitherto paid revenue in the Naga Hills ; and he allowed him large 
latitude in dealing with the assessment of any particular village. These 
rates were readily accepted, and were paid punctually and spontaneously. 

In the matter of forced labour, the conditions of the agree- 
ments were not formally abrogated, and labour was demanded 
and given in accordance with our requirements from time to time. 
But it was not found possible to regulate its incidence' so that the 
burthen should fall equally on all villages bound to bear it : those far 
from Kohimah and the road down to the plains escaped, while those 
nearer were unduly pressed. In all cases, however, wages were 
paid at the full rate of four annas a day, instead of the subsistence 
rate of two annas. In the matter of fines, also, the Political Officer 
was lenient, not demanding the full payment when he had reason 
to think that it could not be paid without some hardship. 

In a iiote(^) of the 10th March 1880, Sir S. Bayley pointed out the 
necessity of bringing the .Kookie and Kutcha Naga villages of North 
Caohar under better control. It was found that they had been carrying 
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on a iB Arms with the Angamis and indeed the Koojdes, who 
liad oripnallv bem settled as a screen to protect the North Cacliar 
villages, Imd latterly been getting out of hand altogether. The Ghiaf 
Commissioner proposed therefore to reconstitute the Assaloo Sub- 

Ito-faod boundary of tho district. )»e^-gnarters 

to the nortli-cast and placing tho 
whole country from the Burrail on the south to Nowgong on the north 
under the Naga Hills District. The limits of the rolitical Officer's 
jurisdiction, so far as taking revenue and direct interference went, 
he proi)osccl to fix to the eastward by a line drawn from the Manipur 
frontier through the Kop.amedza Hill along the Munnoo ridge, and 
thence northward by the Doyeng, from the junction of the Sijjoo and 
Zuloo Rivers to tho Wokha and Golaghat road. This included the 
country of the Lhota, but excluded the Serna and Hathigoria Nagas. 
Sir S. Bay ley had no doubt that in time we should have to go beyond 
this line, but meantime the Officer in charge of the hills should 
consolidate his authority within those limits. These proposals were carried 
out^ and the Secretary of State again confirmed the policy of effectively 
administering the tract thus brought within the Naga Hills District. 

The attitude of the tribes during the year 18S0-S1 was one 

state of affairs in 1880 - 81 . exhau.stion and partly of 

expectancy. The indirect results ot: 
the war were far more grievous to them than the actual hostilities ; and 
those on whom the blow had fallen hoped, by quiet and peaceable 
demeanour, to earn some relaxation in the stringency of the conditions 
to which they were bound. Accordingly, throughout the year there was 
little or no crime, no outbreak, and no necessity to employ force. There 
were many dis(piicting rumours, it is true, most of which originated 
in Manipur; but these gradually passed away, and no evil followed. 
Kohiraah was again declared to be the most suitable head-quarters 
station. (*) 

The difficulties with which the force occupying the hills had to 
contend were terrible : there was cholera on the line of communica- 
tions and scurvy in the bills; great mortality and desertion’ in the 
transport train ; bridges and roads washed away^ with no local labour to 
fall back upon for repairs. But, so far, tlie policy pui-sued was 
apparently successful. The revenue was paid uj), and the peace 
kept. Major Michell at the close of 1880 reported that officers could 
safely go about the hills unattended, and that sepoys visited the villages 
as freely as in the Khasi Hills ; while he had had on more than one 
occasion to refuse revenue from distant villages, situated beyond t] e 
boundary fixed by Sii* Steuart Bayley, 

Of deeds of violence, the Political Officer reported only (1) an 
affray at Kigwemah in December 1880, where two clans contended with 
two others with sticks and stones, and two peraons were killed : the 
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vi!k^ fined wbieh amouivt was paid^ (2) a murder n^r 

the village of Kekrimah of a Naga of Yiswemah^ the perpetrators of 
which had not up to the close of the year been detected; and (8) the 
murder of a man of Kohimah at Chajubama, a village outside our fron- 
tier^ whither he had gone to trade. This last event resulted, in April 
1881/ in an expedition being led by the Political Officer against 
Chajubama, which was burnt. 

The revenue, as already mentioned, was got in from the Angami 
Nagas without any necessity for using force. The Lhota and Rengma 
Nagas (except those of the latter tribe living across the Dhansiri in the 
Mikir Hills) have not yet been assessed to revenue. Their attitude; 
during the year was one of complete tranquillity. 


The boundaries of the district were definitely settled, and . a 
notification defining them appeared in the Gazette of India and 
Jssam,{^) On the south and north these are identical with those laid 
down in 1875, with the exception of the portion between the Doyeng 
and the north-east corner of the district, which had then been left un- 
settled ; on the west they are also the same as were determined seven 
years ago, with a slight modification whereby a triangle inhabited by 
Kookies and Cacbaris, and bounded on the south by the Langting and 
Langreng rivers, on the north-east by the Lurading, and on the north- 
west by the Doyeng, has been transferred from the Naga Hills to North 
Cachar ; on the east the frontier is that proposed by Sir Steuart Bayley 
in March 1880, and follows generally the course of the Doyeng to 
where that river abandons its northward direction and flows south-west ; 
thence the line is drawn to the Seebsaugor border in such wise as to in- 
clude all the villages of Lhota Nagas, and exclude all those of Hathi- 
gorias, who are here the neighbours of the former. 

On the 2nd May 1881, the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott, 
submitted a comprehensive memorandum on the administration of the 
district, in which he took a hopeful view of the future, aud insisted on 
the advantages accruing from free intercourse between our officers aud 
the Naga tribes. 

Of political cases^^ the record of the year 1881-<S2 is fortu- 
. . -oot oo nately brief. An attack by certain 

Lhotas of Lakhuti on the llathi- 
goria village of Nungatung, where they killed two persons, was 
punished by sentencing the guilty parlies to two ycars^ rigorous 
imprisonment. An inter-tribal dispute at Kigwemab, in which one man 
was killed, was settled by demolishing the defensive works mised by the 
Mek and the house of the murderer, compelling the guilty mel to 
work off a fine of Rs. 200 in labour contributed to the Public Works 
Department, and posting a police guard at the village till the murderer 
was hunted down. A man of Mozemah, who was accused of 
having sold a girl of Kerumnh to the Kookies, was compelled to 
procure her restoration, and did so. There was an undiscovered murder 
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on the North Cnichar frontier at Langtingbra^ where a ehop was 
plundered and six men killed. The place was solita^^ and the crime 
remained tindet^ted till it was too late to track the murderers^ regard- 
ing whom nothing is as yet known. But the most successful and satis- 
factory exploit performed in this branch of the administration was the 
reparation exacted from a Serna village named Philimi, which had 
raided on the Lhota village of Chingaki, killing two persons. (^) An 
expedition, consisting of about 50 men of the 4*2nd Begiraent under 
Captmn Abbott and some Frontier Police, was skilfully and suddenly 
led against the aggressors by Mr. McCabe, the Political Officer, the 
resistance of the village anticipated, and the site occupied. The 
inhabitants were kept out of their houses for two days, and finally 
Mr. McCabe threatened to bum the village unless the principal culprit, 
a headman named Kenilhi, was surrendered. This demand was 
complied with, and the man brought into Kohimah and sentenced to ten 
years^ rigorous imprisonment. This result seems to prove that prompt 
and ready action, backed by sufficient feme, is now adequate to procure 
respect to law and authority, and that the barbarous expedient of 
village-burning which confounds the innocent and the guilty, is not 
essential to the enforcement of order in these hills. 

Much has been done within the last few years to open up the 
country, and the Naga communities are now apparently settled down as 
revenue-paying subjects of the British Government. They may no 
doubt at times break out into savagery, and they must be firmly held 
and closely watched for many years to come ; but on the whole the 
Angami Naga problem is, it may be hoped, at last in a fair way to final 
solution. 


The Officer in charge of the bills is now taking steps to have the 
fortifications of villages gradually destroyed,{®) and is empowered to 
punish by military force all incursions into our territory by the tribes 
outside the line, being at the same time responsible for preventing raids 
by our subjects upon the tribes beyond. 

The Angami Nagas have 1 

Desoription of Nagas and thoir tillages. 

villages, famished for the Assam Gazetteer, may appropriately close 
this Chapter : — 

They are an athletic and by no means bad-looking race ; brown complexion ; flat 
noses, and high cheek bones ; brave and warlike, but also treacherous and vindi^ive. 
The men dwelling in the higher ranges of the hills are fine, stalwart, hardy-looking 
fcdlows. Their dress consists of a dark blue or black kilt, ornamented with rows of cowrie 
shells, and a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown loosely over the shoulders. Strings 
of various-coloured heads ornament their necks in front, a conch shell being suspend^ 
behind The warrior wears a collar round bis neck mode of goats* hair dyed red, inter- 
mixed with long flowing locks of hair of tho persons ho has killed, and ornament^ with 
cowrie shells. No one is allowed to wear these insignia of honour unless he has killed 
many of his enemies and brought home their heims* As ear-ornMUents they use tho 
tusks of the wild boar, with tufts of goats’ hair dyed red. They also wear earrings of 


red so prominently in the frontier 
history of Assam that a brief de- 
scription of them and of their 
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ht9i» wire. Above tbe elbow they wear armlets, either of ivoiy or plaited oane, prettily 
iu red and yeUow^ Between the calf and knee they bind atrips of llnely-cut 
^od black, the calves being encased in leggings made of fine can^ similar to that 
oC til® armlets. These arc goncrally worked on the log, and allowed to remain until they 
wear out. Some of the men out their hair square in front, and wear it pushed un above 
their foreheads, the hair at ike top and back of the head being tied into a knot nehind, 
and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. Others, again, cut their hair all round, 
leaving it aboxit three or four inches long in front, and from six to eight inches long 
behind, and allow it to remain loose and dishevelled. The women are short in stature, 
stout, and extremely plain fotilured. They have to perform all the drudgery of the 
house, to work in the fields, hew wood, and draw water, besides weaving the cbthing 
required for the family. 

The Angami villagos are invariably built on the very summits of the hills, and vary 
much in sise, some containing as many as a thousand houses, while others consist of no 
more than twenty, villages arc all strongly fortiliod with stockades, deep ditches, 
and massive stone walls, and the hill sides thickly studded with pdnjis, a eheoaux de /rise 
of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks planted in the ground. In some cases, also, the sloping 
side of the hill is cut away so as to form a perjwndicular wall. The approaches to the 
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways, only wide enough to admit the p^ge of 
one man at a time j these load to gates closed by strong, heavy wooden doors, with look- 
outs on which a sentry is posted day and night when the clans are at fend. Very often 
these approaches are steeply scarped, and the only means of entry into the village is by 
means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, some fifteen or twenty feet high, out into 
steps. The sites of the villagos, how ever, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by 
adjoining heights from which the internal economy of the hamlet can be viewed, and 
attack with firearms would render opposition useless. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 


NOETH OACHAE. 

West of the Angami territories and lyings between the Districts of 
Nowgong (on the North), the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (on the East), 
and Caehar Proper (on the South) is a tract of hilly country which 
for years had distinct administrative recognition as the District of 
Nor^ Caehar. The greater portion of this tract belonged to Tularam 
Senaputty of whom an account has been given in the Chapter on the 
Angami Nagas. The history of North Caehar is inde^, as has 
been shown, intimately connected with that of the Angami Hills. 
The tribes of Cacharis and Kutcha Nagas living in the eastern part 
of North Caehar were for many years harried by the Angamis, and 
the princi{>al administrative question connected with the tract was 
the protection of the villages of these our subjects against their 
turbulent neighbours of the inner hills. 


In 1839 North Caehar was annexed to Nowgong, and in 1862 it 
was placed in charge of a separate officer whose principd duty it was 
to keep order among certain Kookie Settlements established near 
Assaloo, the head quarters station, and to protect them and the other 
peaceable hillmen hnder our rule as far as possible from the Angamis. 
In 1844 Tularam made over his territory to his son ; but as it was 
found that the Senaputty family were quite unable to keep out the Nagas, 
in 1854 the tract was finally taken over, the five surviving members of 
the family being pensioned. In 1867, when the Naga Hills District was 
formed, North Caehar was parcelled out between the Districts of 
Nowgong, Caehar, and the Naga Hills, the principal portion together 
with the chief Station, Assaloo, falling to Ca^ar. 


There are six distinct tribes of hillmen in North Caehar. Hieir 


Hill tribes in North Caohar. 
Report (1860), are- 


names and numbers, as given in 
Mills^ Report (1864) and AUen^s 



Millie 

AUen. 

HillCaobaris ... 

... S4Md 

6.736 

Homi CaoharU ... 

... 1,170 

8.360 

Mikira .m 

... 1320 

6.076 

Old Kookles ... 

... 8, ass 

8.709 

New KooUies ... 

... 7.678 

4,763 

Aroong Nagaa ... 

... 8,806 

5.886 


These all pay to Oovernment citlicv a house tax or hoe tax tlirongh 
their elected headmen or mouzahdars. There is reason to suppose tbit 
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tbe Cacbaris were formerly more numerous^ but that many village were 
deserted in consequence of the raids of the Angami Nagas. The 
Mikirs are the remnai^ts^ of a tribe that has for the most 
part migrated northward' to the plains of Nowgong and the isolated 
group of hills between Whe Jumoona and Berhampooter, The 
Aroong Nagas are an inoffensive tribe^ probably an offshoot from 
the Kutcha Nagas who \have settled down to peaceful habits. 

ThAKnoWflfl They were great sufferers from th^ 

Angami raids. The Kookies are all 
immigrants from the south, and formerly inhabited the hills south 
of Cachar, from which they were driven by the advance northward 
of a more powerful people from the unexplored country between British 
territory and Burma. They are a hardworking, self-reliant race, and 
the only hillmen in this quarter who can hold their own a^inst the 
A ugamis. The ^ old Kookies^ came north accord i ng to their ow n 
f^qu nfc abouFSS ycar^ ago. They were mSe^ use oT by^a jair Gr<mn^ 
Chundor of Cachar in his feud with Tularam Senaputty (1828-Ji9). 
Band followed band from time to time belonging to different tribes and 
speaking different dialects. In 1846*47 especially a large immigration 
twk place, the leaders of which informed our officers that they had left 
their own hills to avoid the oppressions of Manipur and the attacks 
of Lushais. In the year 1851-5^, another great band, numbering about 
8,000, moved north. 


The old Kookies were reported in 1853 to be in four clans, viz., Khe- 
lema, Ranthai, Bete, and Lamkron. The new Kookies (of 1841-52) were 
of three tribes— Jangseen, Tadm , and Shingshoon, Each clan or tribe was 
under a regular gradation ofekuefs generally elected. It was this organi- 
zation mainly that rendered them superior to the Nagas. They were ready 
at onoe to avenge an inroad, and, using bows and arrows instead of spears, 
wore much respected even by the Angamis. Before the establish- 
ment of the Naga Hills District, proposals were frequently made to 
utilise these Kookies as a buffer or screen between our more timid 
subjects and the Angamis. In 1856-57 lands were assigned rent-free 
for 10 and afterwards for 25 years to any Kookies who would settle to 
the east of North Cachar beyond the Langting River. Fire-arms and 
ammunition were given them by Government. In 1859 about 600 
Kookies had accepted free settlement on these terms ; and in 1860 the 
colony contained 1,356 inhabitants in seven villages. These villages the 
Angamis avoided, and to some extent the country in the rear of the 
Kookie Settlements was free from incursions. But it would have 
taken scores of such , settlements effectually to cover such a broken 
frontier. In 1867 the number of the Langting colonists had risen to 
1,067, and 500 new immigrants had come from Manipur. To these 
last arms were not supplied. The establishment of the Naga Hilk 


* Probably Mills* numbors are more oorrect tor the Mikir pomiktiou Allim's. 
There is no douht that the bulk the Mikirs are in the Meokir BjUb’*. 
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District has dcprivc4 this colonising soEerne £or the present of mudi of 
its |M>litioal interest (^) 


The tract now known as North Cachar is made np of (1) the hills 

Pn^eatowuporiUonafNortliCaohar. ?:**^®*' 

Cachar jurisdiction j (») that part of 

the Assaloo Sub-division made over to Cachar in 1867 on the formation of 


Ihe Naga Hills District ; and (8) a tmet of low undulating hills made 
over from the Naga Hills in 1876. / The tribes pay a li^t house-tax 
and are content and peaceful. In 1875 the population was returned at 
7,586 Nagas, 10,824 Cacharis, 15,080 Kookies, and 4,835 Mikirs. In 


1880 a Kookie militia 100 strong was raised as a protection against 
Angami raids, and a European officer was again stationed in the hills to 
more effectively control the different tribes. In 1881-82 a rising 


took place, which in the words of the Annual Report, ** seemed con- 


temptible in its origin, but was lamentable in its conclusion." 


The mainspring of the revolt was a Cachari named Sambhudan, 

8«nbhudan-.Itu.umotion. 1881^2. set up M a worker of 

miraculous cures, and presently went 

on to claim divine inspiration, and took the title of a god, a deo/^ 
Among the credulous population of the hills followers were soon attraet- 
^ to him ; the afflatus of his inspiration extended to them, and they 
too became though Sambhudan was still the principal god. 

He took up his abode at Maibong, the ancient capital or the Cacliaris, 
and lived at free quarters on the forced contributions of his neighbours. 
At length a man brought a complaint against him in the Sub-Divisional 
Offiocris court, having been beaten by him and his followers for resisting 
the expropriation of a buffalo. It was found that the dread of Sambhudan 
was so great that no one could be induced to serve a summons on him. 
The Sub-Divisional Officer then called in the Deputy Commissioner, 
Major Boyd, who went to his assistance with a force of some 30 police. 
On the way, some huts erected for a camping place were found burnt 
down by Sambhudan^s party, but no other impediment awaited the 
District Officer on his road to^ Gunjong, the present head-quarters of 
North Cachar. Maibong is some six or eight hours' march from 


(») The principal authorities for North Cachar are,— Pemberton’s, Mills/ and Alien's 
Reports j and the following 

Secret Proceedings. 14th August 1829, No. S. 

Political Proceedings, 14th May 1882, Ko. 90. 

Political Proceedings, 29th October 1882, Nos. 182 mid 138. 

Politioal Proceedings, 8rd Deoemher 1882, Nos. 103 and 104. 

PoMcal Proceedings, Slst July 1884, No. 22. 

Political Proceedings, 80th May 1888, No. 100. 

Political Proceedings, 11th February 1836, Nos. 82 and 88. 

Political Proofings, 10th October 1834, Nos. 62 to 64. 

G. O., No. 4411, daM 14th October 1863. 

Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 182 to 184. 

Revenue Prooeedings, 6th April 1848, Nos. 19 and 20. 

Revenue Proceedings, l7th November 1869, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Bevenue Prooeedings, 8rdMay 2800, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Ounjoiig. jOn Ae 15tli JFtmtiaiy^ Major Boyd, acoompaniod by oae 
Enropeaa Uffioor and some 25 police, inarched to Mail]^ng and found 
it deserted, exioept for three or four men who ran away on his approach, 
and two women. Sambhudan and his party, supposed to be about 
20 men, had countermarched him on the same day, and about noon fell 
upon Gunjong, where only a weak police guard had been left, which 
b^axne panic-^idken, and ded without dring a shot. The deos^^ burnt 
down all the houses at Gunjong, and killed two servants and a sick 
policeman, but left precipitately, neither plundering the small amount 
of treasure that was left there, nor carrying off the police rides or 
ammunition. Tho^h Maibong was so near to Gunjong, the police 
were too disorgani^ to send any news of the disaster to Major Boyd, 
who, with his jwrty, passed the night in the houses of the deos/^ 
unaware of what had occurred. Soon after dawn on the morning of 
the 16th they were awakened by tbe shouts and drums of Sambhudan 
and his followers, who had marched straight back from Gunjong and 
passed tbe night in the jungle. In the skirmish which followed, 
several of the insurgents were killed, and Major Boyd received a wound 
in the hand which ultimately brought on tetanus and caused his dcathi 

Sambudhan, the leader of this insane and murderous revolt, had 
not been arrest^ at the close of the year. The language of the 
hill Cacharis is hardly known to any one, and they are a race famed for 
clannishness and for their readiness to support each other. Hence our 
police are practically helpless when following up offenders whom the 
people desire to screen. 


In the Chief Commissioner's opinion no people came worse out of 

^his affair than the so-called Kookie 
Militia. They gave no information 
beforehand of the probability of a Cachari rising, and they were found of 
no use after it in hunting down the fugitives or collecting evidence against 
them. They were the first to run away at Gunjong, and the only Kookie 
sentry there was at Maibong also ran away. They were accordingly 
disbanded by tbe orders of the Chief Commissioner. Badly, however, as 
the Kookies seem to have behaved in this instance, there can be no doubt 


that they have done admirable service as hill-porters on dangerous 
expeditions, and they are the only tribe able to defend themselves against 
the Angamis who have, as numerous reports show, a real respect for 
them. Under proper organization I can see no reason why they should 
not still be utilised for defensive purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MANIPUE, 

Although, as stated above in Chapter II, it formed no part of my 

B«»on. for notioing Manipur. 

Bntish Orovernment witli indepena- 
ent States lyin^ outside its border^ it has been suggested to me that 1 
should include in this work some notice of Mampur, which, though 
independent, is at the same time a protected State, and which has played 
and continues to play a prominent part in the politics of the North-.^t 
Frontier. I have already in the Chapter on the Angami Nagas shown 
how constantly Manipur had to be t^en into account by our Assam 
officials in dealing with those tribes. When we come to treat of the 
Lushai tribes, South of Cachar, we shall find that there also the action 
of Manipur is an important factor which has frequently to be recognised. 
On her eastern border Manipur, by rash dealing with the neighbouring 
tribes, may at any moment compromise the British Government with 
Independent Burma. In order, therefore, to make the history of the 
North-East Frontier complete, 1 have been furnished by the courtesy of 
the Foreign Office with various official documents and precis from which 
the following paragraphs have been reproduced : — * 

Manipur is a little territory lying on our North-East Frontier 
^ . between Cachar and Burma. The 

081 ion o mp . population is about 75,000, and the 

aggregate money revenue is about Bs. 31,000 per annum, in addition 
to a considerable amount of land revenue, which is paid in kind. The 
country consists of a central valley surrounded by hills, spreading over 
an area of about 7,000 square miles. The region is nch, but un- 
developed. Iron and gold have been found, and tea grows in wild 
profusion. Above all, the Manipur Valley forms the great highway 
between the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar on the one side, 
and the Kubo Valley, which now belongs to Burma, on the other. 

The early histoiy of Manipur was barbarous in the extreme. It 
^ ^ was not only marked by constant 

"around- Manipuris into Burma, 

mg lull tnbes. , « ^ . \tr . 

and of Burmese into Manipur, 

but by internal wars of the most savage and revolting type, in which 
sons murdered fathers and brothers murdered brothers, without a 
single trait of heroism to relieve the dark scone of blood and treachery. 
Meantime, not only is slavery an institution, but the so-called free 


^ A fall aooount of Mimipar by Colonel McCulloch, who was for many years Political 
Agent there, was printed in 1639 ae a voiame of Government of India Bieoord Selec^iom. 

Phe account given of leeent Hanipuri politics in this Chapter is in length out oC 
all proportion to its importance ; hitt I have not been able to find time to condense 
very vomininoas precis of the Foreign Office. 
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inhabitants are compelled^ under a system termed Laloop/^ to render 
ten days^ service to the Rajah out of every forty, without any 
remuneration. The hill tribes, consisting of numerous Waga and Kookie 
clans, also live in frequent feud. 

In early times occasional communications passed between the 
Sine of our politicsal relations with British Government and the Mani- 
Hanipur : formation of the Manipur pur State, but our present relations 

may be said to have originated in the 
first Burma War. Manipur had been devastated by the Burmese, 
and its ruling family had fled to Cachar. In 1S23 tlie British Govern- 
ment opened communications with Gumbbeer Sing, one of the members 
of the Manipur family ; upon which 500 Manipiiris under his 
command were taken into the pay of the British Government, and 
co-operated with the British troops in driving the Burmese out of 
CacW. In 1825 this force was increased to 2,000 men, and placed 
under the command of ^^iJaptain Grant; it was denominated the 
Manipur Levy, and was paid, accoutred, and supplied with 
ammunition by the British Government. Sul>sequently by the Ava 
Treaty of 1826, Gumbheer Sing was recognized as the Rajah of 
Manipur, though without any corresponding obligation so far as the 
British Government was concerned. The language of the Treaty was 
as follows : — With regard to Manipur, it is stipulated that, should 
Gumbheer Sing desire to return to that country, he shall be recog- 
nized by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof/^ Shortly afterwards 
the British Government discontinued the payment of the Manipur 
Levy, but sl;ill furnished ammunition for the reduction of refractory 
hill tribes; and further supplied 3,0t)0 muskets and sets of accoutre- 
ments, on the condition that the Rajah should raise the Manipur 
Levy to tlie same number. The condition of affairs may be, perhaps, 
best understood from the following extract from a Minute by Lord 
William Bentinck dated the 25th March 1833 : — 

Previous to the late war with Ava we possessed no knowledj^e of the Passes connect- 
ing Manipur with our Territories : of its resources we were ^ually ignorant, and 
the panic occasioned by the simultaneous appearance of two divisions of the Burmese 
Artny, one from Manipur and the other from Assam, led to a very general flight of the 
inhabitants of Cachar and those occupying the noHhem and eastern borders of our 
District of Sylhet. Under such an emergency it was natural that every resource, how- 
ever trifling, should be sought after, and the re-establishment of the Manipur dynasty 
^ms to have been a scheme peculiarly favoured by our late Agent, Mr. Scott, as afford- 
ing, in his estimation, a well-founded prospect of defence of our firontier in that direction 
by the interposition of a race of people known to entertain a rooted antipathy to the only 
enemy against whose aggressions it was necessary to guard, and of the fertility of whose 
country highly-coloured descriptions had been given. 

Whether the policy of identifying our interests with those of this petty State,— 
separated from our Territories by an extremely difficult tract of country, and from those 
of Ava by one of great comparative facility, — has ever been made a question 1 have not 
learned *, the advantages, however, to us of a connection with Manipur appear to me 
very problematical, and this is the consideration to which I would now more particularly 
direct attention. 

The result of our late enquiries have clearly shown that, after an uninterrupted 
tiauquillity of seven years, this small State is still considered as totelly incompetent to 
defend itself against a Burmese invasion. Its entire population is suppoeed not to 
amount to more than 30 or 40,000 souls and its avaikhle revenue to 4 or fl,000 rupees 
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Ill by ]ii<mntalik8--ei^dtid6dl !t from way great partici- 

{Nitioii ftt tite ad^iiEtiagei ol traffic, and tlie whole tenor ci the several Oominuoieatiioni 
made to Oovermnent by the Officer! moetJntiniately acquaintf^ with the country prove! 
that at thin moment it k without the moans efficiently extending its agriculture. 

The I<evy, consisting, as we aw told^ of 8,000 men, is shown to he hut very imper* 
fectly dkpipu»«d and very little under the control of the Officers specially appointed fer 
the purpoee of ensuring its efficiency. And although we may fairly assume that, armed 
as they now are, they would be a match for an equal number of Burmese, we could 
hardly place any great reliance upon their undisciplined efforts when opposed to the 
vastly superior force, which, in the event of war, would inevitably be brought against 
them. 

If, therefore, our connection with this dependent State is to be continued, I should 
prefer placing in it a small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of 
its scanty population for military duties ; and we can hardly doubt that the feeling of 
security to tho inhabitants of Manipur generally would be grcwitly increased by the 
permanent residence amongst them of such a body. Considering the system, then, which 
IS now in operation as radically defective, I am unwilling to sanction any measures likely 
to lead to its permanency. 

It was under tlie cireumstances reviewed in the foreg^oingf Minute 

that two Treaties were concluded 

one or 1833 and one of 1834. By 
the Treaty of 1833 the British Government agreed to give to the Eajah 
of Manipur the line of the Jeeree River and the western bend of the 
Barah as a boundary; the Rajah, in return, agreeing to the following 
conditions, which are still in force, and are, therefore, exti’acted here 
from Aitchison^s Treaties, Volume 1, page 1^3 : — 

Isf.— The Rajah will, agreeably to instructions, without delay, remove his Tlianna 
from Chundrapore, and establish it on the eastern bank of the Jeeree. 

2»d.— The Ihijah will in no way obstruct the trade carried on between the two 
countries by Bengali or Manipuri merchants} he will not exact heavy duties, and 
he will make a monopoly of no articles of merohandise whatsoever. 

Srflf, — The Rajah will in no way prevent the Nagas, inhabiting the Kalanaga and 
Koon-jai Ranges of Hills, from selling or bartering ginger, cotton, popper, and every other 
article, the produce of their country, in the plains of Caohar, at the Bauskaudee and 
Oodharbun bazaars, us has been thoir custom. 

4iA.— With regjird to the rood commencing from the eastern bank of the Jeeree 
and continued vid l^lauaga and KowiK>om, as far as the Valley of Manipur ; after 
this road has been finished, the Rajah will keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden 
bullocks to pass during the oold and dry seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if 
British Officers be sent to examine or superintend the same, the Rajah will agree to 
every thing these Olficers may suggest. 

— With refereifcoe to the intercourse already existing between the territories of 
the British Government and those of the Rajah, if tlie intercourse be further extendi, 
it will be well in every respect, and it will be highly advautagoous to both the Rajah 
and hk country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily take place, the Rajah, at 
the requisition of the Brirish Government, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the 
conBtn]ctiQ& of the road. 

61*. — In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops be sent to Manipur, either 
to protract that country or to advance beyond the Ningthee, the Rajah, at the requisition 
of the British Government, will provide hUl porters to asskt in transporting the ammuni- 
tion and baggage of such troops. 

Tn the evmkt oi anything happening on the Eastern Frontier of the British 
Territories, the Eo^ will, when wquUd, awkt the British Government with a portion 
of hk tro<^. 


im 
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The Bftjah will bo atisw«;«ble for all tb« aaunntiiliuni he reoeires from the 
Britioh Govemmeat, and will, {dr the lafcHrroatioii of the BrithAi Government, give In 
every month a Statement of expenditure to the Bvitieh Offioer attaohed to the Lev^.* 

By the Treaty of 1834 the l&ubo Valley waa transferred from 
Manipur to Burma, and a money compensation was awarded to the 
Bajah by the British Government in the shape of a stipend of 
Bs. 6,000 per annum. 

Meantime Gumbheer Singh died in January 1834 ; but the policy 
^ ^ , of the time will be found sufBciently 

MmuteotlK)rdTrmi»m^ntinoV.1836t explained by the following extract 
first appointment of a Pohtioal Agent. wi t j 

from a further Minute by liord 

William Bentinck, dated 7tb February 1835 

With regard to tlie petty State of Manipur, I cannot agree In the opinion 
expressed by the late Commissioner of its importance, for, so far from considering it an 
useful outwork in the event of a war with the Burmese, I am rather inclined to regard it 
as an useless and inconvenient post to defend, in doing which we might lose, but could 
gain no advantage. I have, however, entered more thwi once into this subject, and I 
would refer, for my opinion generally on it, to my Minute of the 2Dth March 1833. 

Since that period the Bajah, Gumbheer Sing, has died, and his Infant son has been 
placed on the guddee without any disturbance of the public peace under the Regency of 
the Sunnaputtee, the Maharanee retaining ^1 the State honors and emoluments of Queen. 
It is not my intention to enter into the various subjects adverted to in Major Grant’s 
Report, but merely to observe that the measures adopted on the occasion of it appear to 
have been judicious, and ever 3 rthing seems to promise a state of tranquillity for the future, 
and confine myself to a few observations on the substance of the 8th paragraph of Major 
Grant’s letter and to the Manipur Levy, to whioh It refers. 

Major Grant suggests that “ it would be advisable to place 200 men of the Levy under 
the sole and immediate control of the British Ofljoer in Manipur. The most implicit 
confidence could be pla<;ed in the fidelity to him of the men so attaohed, and they would 
form a nucleug, round which the people would assemble to carry into effect the views of 
Government.” 

Where the policy of identifying ourselves with the interests of this petty State is 
at least questionable, it does not appear to be a matter of importance to attain the object 
of Major Grant’s proposition j and if it were, it is doubtful how far the means recom- 
mended are adequate to the end, for I concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. lloberlsou 
on this point, that, unless cemented by the receipt at his hands of a regular pay, little 
reliance could be plriced on the adherence to the British Officer at Manipur of any 
portion of the Levy that may bo placed nominally under his control. 

My objections, however, are not limited to this point alone, but extend to the 
Manipur Levy in general. On this body I have already expressed my opinion, and 
have now only to repeat that I cannot decide, on any one point of view, the expediency or 
advantage of maintaining it. It consists nominally of 3,000 men, but so imperfectly 
disciplined, that, as a niilitary force either for offence or defence, it cannot in any 
resp^t he considered efficient or important ; and it might certainly, so far as our interests 
are conoemed, be much more advantageou^y replaced on occasion by a Detachment from 
Sylhet than retained on its present dubious and unsatisfactory footing. 

If it be true that the whole population of the Manipur State does not exceed 
80,000 or 40,000 souls, the keeping up of this Levy draws one individual in twelve of the 
most able-bodied from the number to an unproductive military occupation from profitable 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits j the extension of the latter being, it is understood, of 
tlie utmost importance to the prosperity of the State circumstanced as it is : I should 
therefore prefer, if our connection with Manipur is to be continued, placing in it a 
small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of its scanty population 
for military duties. 

• As the connection of the British Government with the Manipur Levy and the 
supply of ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this dause it inappHoable to present 
circumstances. 
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Beiifovis as I s^n terminatliig a syatem which, I am aatiafiad, Is ladioidly 4 q£oo* 
tits, I pffQpose, l^r As consideration of OounctL tlie disoontmnaiice of J^tish sn^rinieod- 
ence over ^ oody denominated the Manipur Levy, leaving it optioiial wHii tlio 
Gdvemnumt of the country to maintain that force mr not as it pkiises. 

Should tl^is measure be resolved upon. Major Omnfs sm^oes can be no longer 
required in Manipur. He has, by the Begalations of the servioe, become ineligible fbr 
the employment he is in by his promotion to a regimental majority, and he may 
accordingly be placed at the disposal of the Commander-In-Chief. 

The preservation of a friendly intercourse, and as a medium of communication with 
the Manipur Government, and, as occasion may require, with the Burmese Authorities 
on that frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances which might 
lead to hostiUties between the Manipunaus and the Burmese, it m^ be necessary to 
retain au Oihcer in the character of Political Agent in that quarter. Lieutenant GoMon, 
whose ability, Intelligence, and local knowledge have more than once been brought 
favourably to the notice of Government, seems to be well qualified for this situation, and 1 
beg to propose that he may be appointed to it on a consolidated salary of Be. 1,000 
per mensem. 

Lieutenant Gordon will receive his instructions from, and correspond direoUy with, 
the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the Political Department. 

On the death of Gumhheer Sing in 1^34, his infant son, Chunder 

Kirtee Sing^, the present Rajah, was 
placed upon the throne of Mani- 
f ^ ’ pur by the Senaputty Nur Sin^, 

whilst the Senaputty himself became Regent. Subsequently frequent 
attempts wore made by different Chiefs to obtain possession of the 
throne, but all were frustrated, and three of the leaders lost their lives. 
At length in 1844^ the mother of the young Rajah made an attempt to 
murder the Regent Nur Sing. The attempt failed. Nur Sing was 
severely wounded, but many of the participators were apprehend^, and 
the Ranee, fearful of the consequences, fled from the country with the 
oung Rajah. This. flight was treated as an abdication of the throne 
y Chunder Kirtee Sing, and the Regent Nur Sing became the 
actual Rajah, and was formally recognised as such by the British 
Government on the 28th September 1844. Prom this time, however, 
the rumours of intended attacks are said to have been unceasing. In 
1847 it was reported that one Chief was about to invade Manipur 
with a force from Ava, and the Manipuri Princes in Caehar were 
warned by Government that they were liable to be removed into 
Bengal if their proceedings were such as to create disturbances in 
Caehar or on the borders of Manipur. In 1850, however, three 
Princes concerted measures for another attack of Manipur, and all 
three were killed. Shortly afterwards Nur Sing died and was succeeded 
by his brother Debindro Sing. 

The most important event of the period which followed was the 

dethronement of Debindro Sing, the 
BpeoUl reoopition and guarantee of accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, the 
Chunder Kirtee Sing to the Baj of 
Manipur by the British Government, 

1851. 

were as follow r-^Debindro Sing had succeeded to the throne on the 
death of bis brother Nur Sing. At the same time, Chunder Kiitee 
Singi the ex- Rajah, who had Wn oanied away by his mother in 1844 


present Rajah, and the subsequent 
special recognition of the latter by 
the British Government. The facts 
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«fter the Attempted murder of the Begeutj «Mir»iiced hie cUim^ 
and appeared jn^pared to support it by force of arms. Under these cir- 
cumstances^ and at the earnest recommendation of Captain MacCulloeh^ 
who had for somfe time succeeded to the post of Political Agent, the 
British Government recognised the succession of Debindro Sing, and 
sanctioned the apprehension of Chunder Kirtee Sing and the removal 
of both the £x-Bajah and his mother to Dacca, in order to prevent a 
contest which might be attended with serious results. Accordingly, 
Chunder Kirtee Sing was arrested, but managed to effect his escape 
from his guards, and again advanced to assert his claim to the Guddee. 
Meantime Captain MacCulloch withheld the recognition of Debiadro 
Sing ; and it was fortunate that he did so, for the cause of Chunder 
Kirtee Sing rapidly gained strength, whilst that of Debindro Sing 
declined, until at length the former succeeded in gaining possession of 
the throne and became de facto Eajah. 

But, notwithstanding Chunder Kirtee Singes success, attempts 
were frequently made by Debindro Sing, or one or other of his brothers, 
to invade Manipur ; and in 1851, in order to check these attacks and 
put a stop to the anarchy which resulted from them, Captain 
MacCulloch made certain propositions which are here given in 
exienso : — 

Apprehondini^ troubles I recommended the removal of Kirtee Cliunder to Dacca. 
My recommendation 'was, per letter No. 1271, dated 17th May 1850, acceded to ; but, before 
having been carried into effect, be escaped from Cachar, and having gained possession 
of the throne, the circumstances of the country, judging from the late contests and now 
existing rumours of others, appear to be about to return to the state they are described 
by Captain Pemberton to have been in before connection with the British Government 
oommenced. 

I beg to state most respectfully that in my opinion the establishment of good order 
and the maintenance authority io this country can be effected only by the British 
Govemiuent. In a country which, like this, owes its existence, and owns that it does 
so, to the British Government, the influence of that Government ought, 1 humbly conceive, 
to be paramount and capable of effecting this ; but oft-repeated contests for the throne 
have lessened that influence, and will, 1 fear, if not prevented, destury it eventually 
altogether : a suooessfal attempt from Burma would do so at once. 

Towards the effecting of good order and maintenance of authority the stationing 
of British troops in Jiuiupur would be the most effectual moans. These troops, 
however, could not be paid either in whole or part, and 1 have not contemplated 
this measure; but a more formal acknowledgment of the Bajah, with a declaration 
that he will not recognize as Bajah any Prince who by force may dispossess him, 
would, I think, prove a strong obeok upon these frequent attacks, would induce 
a feeling of security in the Authorities, and with that an inclination to improve 
rather than grind the people, and in this manner p^ut a stop to these contests for 
^ throne, so injurions to the country and British interests. 

I beg to state that the Manipurians are, in oivilization only, a slight 
degree superior to the wild tribes by whom they are surrounded, and it may 
occur, in spite of the declaration I have above suggested should be made, that a 
successful attempt may be made against the Bajah. In such case the interference of 
otir troops might he required ; but 1 trust the dread of the British Government 
may be sufficient to d^r the Eldest from attempting to achieve the possession of 
wliat he would know he could not hold. 

In r^ly to ikcee recommendations^ Captain MacCulloch was told 
on the 3rd October 1851 that the British Government had heretofore 
abstmned from intmrlerence in settling the succession to the guddee of 
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Manipur } but that, nndcr the cireumstancefii, he nras authorised to 
make a public avowal of the determination of the British Goveritmeni 
to uphold the present Rajah, and to resist and punish any pat'ties 
attemptinjy hereafter to di6ix)S8ess him/^ This declaration appears to 
have done but little towards suppressing? either the rumours of attacks 
or the attacks themselves. Meantime the Court of Directors remarked 
in a desjmtch dated 6th May 186^ 

Thoi" position which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, imposes 
on you, as a neces^ry consequenc'e, tUo obligation of attempting U> guide him by yonr 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against oppression on hia part ; other* 
wise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause of inflicting on them a continuance of 
reckless tyranny. 


From this time to the temporary retirement of Major MacCulloch 

from the Political Ajoreney in 1861 
Condition of Manipur nnder Chundcr there occurs very little worthy of 

notice respecting* Manipur in the 
Foreign Department Records. The conduct of the Rajah during the 
mutiny was reported to liave been praiseworthy, and the sati.sfaction of 
Government was accordingly expressed on this subject. In 1^59, in conse- 
quence of some aggressions of the southern tribes upon the Manipuris, 
a quantity of powder and lead to the value of Rs. 2,500 were given by 
Government to the Rajah. 


In February 1861 the Civil 

Proposed abolltiMi of the Political Agency Finance Comtnission proposed the 

^ abolition of the Manipur Agency. 

Immediately afterwards Major MacCulloch intimated his intention 
of submitting an application for leave to England, and requested to be 
informed whether Government intended appointing a successor to his 
office. In reply he was informed that Government had no such 
intention. 


Major MacCulloch next submitted, on the I8th July 1861, 

the following Memorandum on the 
Memoranduin by Major MacCulloch, 8tli ^ Political Agent of 


July 1861. 


Manipur 


A Political Agent was first appointed for the prosemtion of a friendly interoourse 
and as a medium of ooinm unication with the Manipur (iovernment, and as o^sion 
may require with the Uurmese Authorities on the Frontier, and more especially to 
prevent border feuds and disturbances which might lead to hostilities between the 
Manipurians and the Burmese. 


My Report on Manipur, printed by Oovemroent, will inform you of the many 
attempts, since the Rajah Gumbhecr ffingh's death (when the Political Agent was first 
appointed), made to upset the ruling Princes. To prevent these often^reourring attacks, 
Government, in 1851, avowed publicly their determination to uphold the present Rajah, 
and to resist and to punish any parties attempting hereafter to dtspossess him t this 
avowal a^led to the duties of the Political Agent. The Court of Directors said—** The 
position, however, which you hate assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, hnposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation, not only of attempting to guide him 
by your advice, but, if needful of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part ; 
otherwise our guarantee of his rule may be cause of inflicting on them a conrinuanoe 
of reckless tyranny. The obligation thus incurred may be found embamissing, but it 
must, nevertheless, be fulfilled, and, while needless interference is of coutse to be avoided, 
vre shaH expect, as the price of the protection afforded him, the Rajah nlll submit to odr 
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miiiiitftintti$ir a miSicient nlieck ovor tlia genem! oandttot of Ilia Admin i«teiion, so m fo 
pwoiit it from lioiiitr op^>reHsive to the people ami dwroditabltf lo the Oovotnment ahiok 
gives it support.” Thiji i« very s<4f<mg— too etrowg. indeed, for the cimimatsntseti of the 
country. You vill ohnervc in niy printed account that tito whole s^iitoin of Ooverhment 
since first its CRtahiishmcnt in Munipur is opprewiv© in the exti^me, yet, wnlosH nmch 
abused, it is not complained of. Needless interference is to bo avoided— and it would, of 
cxmrse, be considered noodless were one to interfere with a whole system, This I have 
not done, tor that xTould have been to subvert everything but particular oases, hearing 
on their faces oppression not n>qiiired to carry out the imrticukr system under which the 
<‘ountry isgovernetl, I have considered to be of the nature of those that should he inter- 
fered with ; and I have, cousonuontly, prevented such, Maifipuris are now loud in 
cumpluining ; this formerly they wore afraid of doing : but every domplaint requires 
consideration, not ordy on its own merits, but with reference to the system of government 
which has been liandod dowii to them by their anccKtors. I consider that by degrees 
this system must ho niedilied, and in faet, in my own time, it has innch changed. Hut 
much is re<juirctl hi be dene, and to kecji up a salutary chock, complaint must ho eucemr- 
aged, not diwoiiraged. Many complaints will bo worthless, but still the hearing of them 
will give yon an insight into the iieculiar system which cannot bo got by merely reading 
iny account or iiapers in tlie Oflice. 

The lull pcqde require much attention, and thase on the Burmese Frontier more 
espermlly. It was the dread of their lawless habits that led to the nppointmetit of an 
Ag“ent here. Tueso ]ieople are now pretty well in hand. It is princiiiallj’^ towards Sumjok 
that appreli ''sions ot the Uillinen committing broaches of the peace of the Frontier by 
carrying off cattle, &c., are to be entert^iined. Bidween these men and the sontheru 
tribes the people are quiet ; and all that is wanted there is to see that traders are not 
impeded in passing through them by petty plundering. In the south occasional raids of 
the tribes take place, and I have had several compUints from the BurnieHO Authorities in 
consoquonce. These raids they usually attribute to people in the Manipur territory, 
whilst they are mostly committed by men to the south of our boundary, the Nimisailung 
River. South of tiio Numsailung are some powerful tribes, amongst whom Manipur is 
nothing ; in fact to that part, no Manipuri has ever penetrated, and even as far as 
NmnsaiUmg no one but myself has ever attempted to proceed. The people as far as the 
Numsailung have all submitted to me and will oliey my orders, and my name is amongst 
tluKso to the south of it. This quarter will claim much attention, but I hope nothing will 
occur requiring nmcdi investigation, for there is no one who could ass’ent you much in tiie 
matter. You might, however, find Onargomba Jemadar, a person who could assist you a 
little in reference to the Kookies ; and he is well acquainted with the other tribes, the 
Fhuklooes, who arc Anals, and under my superintendence, 

Bangatel, Ihile), Ainiolo, Konggang, and Soobong must not be allowed unneces- 
sarily hj be interfered with. These are villages on the principal lino of route to Burma, 
who carry rice to tlm Thanah and give coolies on public service. 

On the western side, the Koupooee tribe requires much attention. Through them the 
Manipur n»a<l runs, and on their presence depends its efficiency ; they have much heavy 
work to i)erforiu for the (government, which must not be unneoessarily increased. Several 
villages of this tribe, which had deserted their positions, I have re-established, and since 
their re-establishment insisted tliat oppression sluill not be the cause of their again leaving 
them. These villages do work for the Rajah, but under my control. The whole ranges 
between the Barak and Jeeree were by Treaty given to the Rajah j doe of the conditions 
was that he would not oppress their inhabitants or prevent them freely taking their 
products to tlic markets at Luckipore, Oodarbund, or elsewhere. This was special : the 
order of the Court of Directors applies to all. 

Besides these there is the Angamee tribes which will require attention ; the Mani- 
pur Government ought not there unnecessarily to interfere. Qur Oovemment has 
ceased to have anything to say to that tribe ; but to allow the Manipuris to do as they 
wished iu that directiou would not be expedient or politic. There is cause for klanipur 
interference with as high a hand as they could assume, but still the idea that their acts 
amongst the Angamees are being observed k.e«*ps them from doing much that they would 
otWwiae do. In the mouth of Mera it jm agreed that an exp^tion should proceed to 
the Angamee Hills : 1 would urge it. 

In the hills all round the valley, and to the west beyond the Barak and Hookroo, 
arc KmAiesover whom I exmdse a general 8it|K‘rintendeiice to prevent oppression of the 
poiqde, driven from their homes by their cuoiuics in the south. The kte Rajah of 
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llia»||ntn IQ^lxr the eiiperintendence ef tfll iheto tribes te loe. Ubin 

mm ^ propeediMs m eoneecticm with them for the estaWishment of a Ime of 

village^ to the to«th of the Koupooees, a miilter which came before the Governor Geneiei 
ie Cwhoi!. The Bubadar, who vm general manager under mo, is dead ; but the inter- 

r etera or liumpoos remain, and will be of use in matters connected with this people. 

prevent as much a» possible the selling of slaves b.r iCookies, and decline altogether to 
reidve bid catTS(» of complaint arising from a time when they were quite out of any 
control but their own pa^ions. 

Beyond the Manipur boundary are the Soote and Loosai tribes. These are both 
powerful and dangerous, but at present they profess friendship, and I encournge them to 
come and go, though, if it were possible, the Soote tribe should be attacked. In connec- 
tion with these people, and as a protection to the south of tho valley, the llajah and I 
have established in tho south villages of Rookies, to whom are given arms, and whom no 
call sepoy villages. They are to be unrestricted in their cultivation, and have to send 
scouts to watch the tribes at the season when they are most able to move about nn<l do 
mischief. These sepoy villages are not quite settled, but by caro they might bo brought 
to a proper state of usefulness. 

It is necessar^^ to protect traders of all descrii)tions who visit the valley itself to 
trade in it, or who pass through it to Burma for that purpose. All who pass through fur 
that purpose get passes from me, and when they return 1 see the cattle they bring, and 
after having inspected them, my servant, Nansekpa Hazoree, colh'cts the tax, pays it to 
the Eajah, gets the proper Mohurs, and sends them on. This is done to prevent delay 
«bd oppression, which would take place wore Iho business left to tho Eajali’s people alone 
Under Treaty heavy duties are not to be exacted on commodities. It has been my 
endeavour to encourage trade by every means in my power ; and the present traffic, now 
pretty (xmsiderable, would entirely stop were I to refrain to take the trouble I d<» about it. 
I do not think you will have mau}^ complaints, at least for several ypArs I have not, but I 
dbtain^ immunity only from prompt measures, and sometimes severe ones. 1 do not 
think there is anything else much requiring notice here except the subject of slavery. 
Formerly slaves were taken into Burma, and there exchanged for ponies, <kc. This 1 have 
entirely stopped ; but, though stopp^, the trade is not detested, and were it thought that 
attention was not directed to this point, it might revive. 1 would therefore occasionally 
ask ooncoming it, and express strong determination to punish anj' one breaking the 
prohibition. Manipuris from Oaohar sometimes come here and claim people as their 
slaves : when I hear of such, 1 entirely disallow any proceedings. 

An allowanoo is paid to Manipur for tho giving up of the Kubboo Valley to the 
Burmese, This allowance Sonut Rupees 600 per month is paid to the reigning 
!l^jah, ix)., Ac., Ac. 

Sul>sequently on the 18 th August 1861 , Major MacCulloeh trans- 
mitted tho following communication from the Bajah of Manipur to 
the Governor General 

(After usual oompUments.) 

1 beg to state that the Political Ag^nt at Manipur has prepared himself to obtain 
leave and go to his Kative country, but I learn that no person will be appointed as his 
successor, 'fhm droumstance wul place the territory danger. Manipur was ruined 
by the Burmese, but the British Government, having re-established it, appointed a 
PolitiesI Agent there. Prom the fact of a European Officer haviug been stationed at 
Manipur to settle all the affairs of the Burmese Frontier, the people of my territory 
dwell in peace and without any fear, There is an order of Government to the effect that 
no Mnce would create rebellion and commit slaughter. From tiiis order, as well as fnun 
the preaenoe of a Political Offhier, the people of this country feel more confident than 
bdom that no misfortune will befdl this place. Should an evil occur in this terntory, 
Is no one but the Government to which an application can be mad^ for its removal. 
liMiitanti o! Bengal, Naga, Burma, and Manipur are now trading to different 
phmlninfoty ; but if there oe no PoUtiosl Agent at Manipur, the people thereof will 
n«t, f lom f ear. be able to enjoy pe^ and tranquillity. I therefore l>eg that 

will take the foregoing circumstances into your consideration snd adopt sticU 
nimeiitnt m may be deemed proper. 
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'nift„Meinorandum of Major MaeCulloeh and the letter froirt 
’ . . . , « , ,, the Rajah of Manipar were re- 

‘tXaWSETST '“■«* ““ ?«™~‘ 

for an expression or opinion as to 
whether the Lieutenant-Governor saw any serious difficulty in tranB- 
ferring the duties of the Agent in Manipur to the Superintendent of 
Cdchar. In reply the Lieutenant-Governor submitted the opinion of 
Captain Stewart, the Superintendent of Cachar, together with his own 


Tlie Superintendent of Cachar considered that the peace of Mani- 
pur and of the JSastorn Frontier required that a European Officer should 
reside at Manipur. The capital is 13fJ miles from Cachar, from which 
it is separated by seven ranges of hills varying from 2,000 to 7,000 feet 
high and four large rivers unbridged. Should the Political Agent he 
withdrawn, the wild and savage tribes of Nagas and Kookies, surround- 
ing the valley of Manipur, would be up in arms ; whilst the Maui- 
puris themselves, who are already divided into a dozen factions, 
would split against the ^iresent Rajah, and each endeavour to place his 
own man upon the throne. Under these circumstances Captain Stewart 
expressed the opinion that, separated as Manipur is from Cachar, the 
Officer resident at Manipur should be authorised to act independently, 
being responsible to Government alone ; but if it were resolved to 
abolish the Agency, then he would recommend the appointment of a 
young Military Officer as an Extra Assistant to be Resident at Mani- 
pur under the authority of the Superintendent of Cachar. I'lie 
Lieutenant-Governor endorsed the views of Captain Stewart, and also 
expressed the opinion that, owing to the inadequacy of military force 
in that quarter, the Bengal Provinces were deeply concerned in the 
continuance of tranquillity beyond the Cachar Frontier. 

The Government of India accordingly determined to maintain the 
Agency. But in October 1S(>3 the question of its abolition or reten- 
tion was again raised. Pending the consideration of the question the 
Agency records were removed to Sylhet. Mr. H. Beveridge, the Officer 
deputed to remove the records to Sylhet, gave his opinion on the subject. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the Agency ought not to be abolish- 
ed.” His chief reason for this opinion was that he believed the Rajah, 
the Ministers, and the people all wished that the Agency should be 
continued. The reasons also for which the Agency was established still 
existed. An Agent was required to arbitrate disputes on the Burmese 
frontier, and Manipur being surrounded by hill trilies, he said there waa 
no doubt that a Political Agent could be of great service to both the tribes 
and to Manipur by using his influence to check lawlessness on the one baud 
and oppression on tlie other, and that the removal of the Political Agent 
would be the signal for disorder. There wei*e several Princes in Ciaebar 
and Sylhet, he remarked, ready to re-enter Manipur ahd i^new their 
conflicts on the first opportuiuty. He also considered that the iiKsreased 
intei’course between Maiiipur and Cachar ami the tca-plauters made the 
presence of a Political Agent in Manipur even more desirable than 
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{nrm^p la m letter dated lOth February 1864> the Rajah himseJf 
ufiwavaf feed the Gowruwient of India to place an officer in Mampur.{M 
lie maid he belie^^ country would sustain injury if no officer were 

stationed there> and asked that Colonel McCulloch might he re-appoints 
ed. The Bengal Government oonsidered that, if it were determined to 
aboliah the Agency, the relations of Government with Manipur might 
he conveniently managed by the Supenatendent of Cacbar, acting under 
the orders of the Local Government. It was finally deckled by the 
Government of India to maintain an Agent at Manipur. The following 
is an extract of the orders passed 

The past history of the country shows that no Chief has been able to manaicfe the 
people : they have one and all proved cruob oppressive, and weak. The conntrv has been 
the scene of civil wars, murders, devastation, and misery under the nominal control of 
the Giiefs 5 while, as a rule, peace, order, and comparative prosperity reigned while a 
British Agent was present. In addition to these arguments in favour of the appointment 
of an Agent is the circumstance that indigenous tea has been found in large qtuintities 
all through the country : the knowledge of this will ©re long make it the resort of 
Englishmen in great nurabers. It will be difficult, therefor^ if not impossible, to prevent 
constant collision between them and the natives, unless a British Officer is on the spot. 

On the other hand, Maniimr is too distant and too difficult of access to be properly 
managed by the District Officer at Cacliar. Captain Stewart, the Superintendent, states 
that Manipur is miles from Cacliar “ over seven ranges of hills, each from 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in height, and across four large rivers uufordable during the greater part of 
the year and not admitting of boats.** The post takes seven days in the dry season aud 
ten in the rains. 

Lastly, but not least, both tlie Chief himself and his i>eople desire to have a 
British Agent among them } they have told Caphiip Stewart that the presence of one is 
equal to a brigade as regards the security of the country. The Governor General in 
Council is, therefore, of opinion that it is expedient that there should be an Agent at Mani- 
pur, and will communicate hereafter the name of the officer whom he selects for the 
appointment. 

On the Agency being re-established Colonel McCulloch was again 
ap{)ointed Political Agent. (*) 

Various officers have since then held the appointment, and have 
endeavoured with more or less success to induce the Maharajah to behave 
with propriety to his own immediate subjects, and the hill tribes owning 
a nominal allegiance to his Government. But since Colonel 
McCullooh^s time none has been more successful than Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnstone who took cLarge in September 1877 and has with occasional 
absences on leave remained there up to date. 

The A^ncy was from 1836 under the direct control of the Govern- 
^ . ment of India. In 1867 Sir J. 

Position of the Agency. Lawrence proposed its transfer to 

that of Bengal, but the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) objected, 


0) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864-, No. 102. 

Political Proceedings (India;, April 1864, Nos. 104 to 106. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 108. 

(•) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 111. 
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^i^und that the Agent mighty at any time, be mixed np in tran- 
sa^rt|i(is with Burma with which a Local Government was not competent 
to deaL It would suffice if copies of reports relating to tribes lK)rder- 
ing on Bengal were forwaided by the Agent to the Bengal Secretariat, 
When the Assam Chief Commissionership was formed, the Agent was 
ordered to forward his letters tl^rough the Chief Commissioner under 
flying seal, and ho and the oflicers of Manipur have now been placed 
entirely under the control of the Chief Commissioner. 


For many years after the accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, Mani- 

Modem raide on Manipur. P"*! 

ised by Debindro Sing, Kanai Sing, 

Gokul Sing, and other members of the Iloyal Family, with the object of 
driving Chunder Kirtee from the throne. The British Government took 
steps to prevent and punish such enterprises, and since 1866 they have 
entirely ceased, their possible leaders having either died in confine- 
ment or being still detained under surveillance at a distance from the 
frontier. 


It has been suspected that not a few .of the raids of Lushais and 
other hillmen on Manipur and even on British territory were instigated 
by members of the Manipur house. Of the Lushais we shall hear more 
in the next chapter, but it will be convenient to bring together here all 
that is on record of the connection of Manipur with that and other 
tribes, even though in so doing the narrative has to assume some know- 
ledge of what follows. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details regarding the raiding 
The Lnehai.. propensities of the Lushais. In the 

year 1 h 71 they had committed raids 
in Cachar, Sylhet, Manipur, and Hill Tipperah, and were at the same 
time at feud with the Kainhows or Sokties, a tribe living to the south 
of Manipur ; and their aggressions had become so unexampled in violence 
as to lead to an expedition being sent against them at the end of that 
year by the British Government, in which the levies of Manipur were 
invited to join. The expedition was extremely successful. The tribes 
of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel, the most powerful Chiefs, were 
reduced to submission by the British troops, the fine imposed was paid, 
hostages accompanied the force on its return, and guarantees were 
given of free passage through the country in future for Government 
agents. Previous to the wdthdrawal of the Manipur troops from the 
Lushai country several of the Chiefs entered into an engagement with 
the Manipuri authorities also to keep the peace with Manipur for the 
future. Several of them afterwards visited Manipur and there renewed 
their engagement. After the expedition Lushai raids into British terri- 
tory entirely ceased, but this can hardly be said with regard to such 
raids on Manipur territory. The Lushais have but little direct 
communication with Manipur, and the Political Agent has few dealings 
and little influence with them. The Deputy Commissioner of CaoL^ 
is regarded throughout the Lushai country as the Burra 8alie6* 
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The poli<?y to be followed by Maniiw with regard to the Imehais 

wae kid down by tbe Gofemmenii of 
India in a letter to tbe Political 
, Agent, No. li27P^, dated ^lOth June 

1S70,(^) of which the following is an extract 

It puKUtlal tbat similar measures lor the establishment of friendly relations with 
the Lushais should be adoptefl from the side of Manipur, and that the Baja and his 
subjects should be restrained from commiting aggressions on these tribes. I am therefore 
to request that you will impress on the Raja, in the most emphatic manner possible, 
that while he should take all necessary measures for the protection of his frontier, no 
unprovoked aggression on his part can be permitted, and tliat he must take effective steps 
to make his subject Kookies understand this, and to punish rigorously any disobedience 
of these instructions. 


Policy te bfi^numued by Manbur towards 
the Jjushkis. 


This line of policy was again confirmed after the Lushai expedition* 
In October IS 72, the Govei'nment of India referred the Political Agent 
to the above letter as showing the general policy to he pursued by 
Manipur towards the Kookies and Lushais. (^) 

The following year the Political Agent* reported that the Lushai 

THU Tx- 1 A X XX • X XU Chicf, Damhoom, who, with his 
The Political Agent not to visit the j? n v i xxi i • xi. Hir • 

Lushai country without sanction. followers, had settled in the Mampnr 

hills to the south of the valley, 
had paid a visit to Manipur. The Manipur Authorities tried to keep 
this visit a secret, and the Political Agent, having heard of the ChiePs 
arrival, sent for him privately. He promised to come, but did not do 
so, as he was hurried out of the capital that afternoon. The Maharajah^s 
explanation was not considered by the Political Agent to be satisfactory. 
He, however, said he would send for Damhoom, if required, and did so. 
Damboom duly arrived, and was brought to the Agent, Dr. Brown. 
Dr. Brown took the opportunity of asking him to explain to the 
Lushais that it was tl>e desire of the British and Manipur Govern- 
ments to remain at peace with them, that every protection would be 
afforded them should they desire to trade with Manipur, and to assure 
them that trade and free communication were most desirable. Dr. Brown, 
in reporting this, said he considered that a personal visit to tbe Lushai 
country and an interview with the Chiefs and inhabitants would be 
productive of much good. He was not sure whether such a course 
would be practicable and safe, but asked the permission of Government 
to make the attempt. Damboom thought that such a visit might be 
made with safety, hut would not state positively that the Chiefs would 
receive the Agent, though he promised to bring inforaation on the sub- 
ject. Damboom was, however, detained in the Lushai country when he 
returned thither, and was not allowed to return to Manipur. Dr. Brown's 
proceedings with regard to Damboom were approved, but he was told not 
to visit the Lushai country without the express sanction of tbe Govern- 
ment of India. The Bengal Government was of opinion that the 
Political Agent should only be allowed to enter that portion of the 


(*) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, No. 275. 

<*) PoHtioil ProceedbgB (Indio), November 1872, No, 104. 
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Ltts1i#;omintry whk:b bordm on Manipur, if expressly invited by tbe 
Chieil% dWo. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that his 
going there could do but little good, and that it would be much better 
that he should encourage the Lushais to come into Manipur to see 
him.(‘) 

In 1877, it was reported that for some years previously the Kapni 
j X X- ^ 41 . T 1 • Naaras living in Manipur territory, 

in the villuffo* adjacent to the main 
road from Cachar to Manipur, had 
suffered severely from repeated raids by Lushais subject to Poiboi, 
Lalbura, and Lengkam. The Manipuii guards at Kala Naga and 
Kowpum bad been attacked and defeated more than once and had 
prov^ unable to protect the Kapni Nagas. Such was the terror 
instilled by the Lushais that a large ti*act of country had been 
deserted, and there was scarcely a village to be found to the south 
of the line of road, the inhabitants having fled to Cachar, or 
removed further north. The Maharajah of Manipur having ascer- 
tained that the Lushai Chiefs Poiboi and Lengkam were willing to 
establish friendly relations with the Kapni Nagas, proposed, in March 
1877, to send a deputation to Tipai Mukh to conciliate these Chiefs. 
Captain Durand, the Officiating Agent, informed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar that the Maharajah was sending the deputation, but 
added that he thought it would be better if the Lushai Chiefs were 
invited into Cachar by the Deputy Commissioner. The dejmtalion duly 
arrived in Cachar, but the Deputy Commissioner disapproved of their 
proceeding to Tipai Mukh, where they exj)ected to meet the Lushais. 
It appeared that the Manij^uris proposed only to enter into treaty with 
Poiboi and Ijengkam, and had brought presents only for these Chiefs. 
The Deputy Coiftmissioner feared that the Chief Lalbura would resent 
the fact of his being overlooked ; but he nevertheless allowed the 
deputation to go to Tipai Mukh to renew overtures with the mantiies 
of Poiboi and Lengkam, and, if the Chiefs were still disposed to enter 
into engagements, to ask for an interview woth one Chief, and request 
him to convene a meeting of all the Chiefs to consider the question 
of future relations. Some of the heads of the deputation, however, 
went beyond Tipai Mukh and visited Poiboi, contrary to the iiistmc- 
tions given them. They were well received by Poiboi, who agreed to 
their proposals, but dissuaded them from going to Lengkam's village, 
though that Chief sent men to escort them. This slight offended 
Lengkam ; but his mantries said that if the presents were brought, he 
too would, no doubt, agree to live in amity with the Kapni Nagas. {®) 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to all this that he 
could not give the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar permission to act 
as a medium in such negotiations till the Maharajah stated plainly the 


(>) Political Proceedings (India), January 1874, No. 271. 
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termii desired to make with the tmshttis, and fcnmlly angagad 
thaty in the event o£ dilutes arising as to his ohaervanee oi the ooah 
ditions, he would abide implicitly by the Chief Commisstone/s decision* 
He also requested the Politioal Agent to inform the Maharajah thati 
though he was willing to assist him^ he felt assnred that no negotia*^ 
tions would hare any lasting effect, while he fedled to protect his 
country by force or arms. The Government of India approved the 
Chief Commissioner's orders, but requested that the Maharajah might 
be discouraged from sending such deputations, the effect of which 
might be to cause complications with the tribes cm the British 
frontier. 


The country inhabited by the Kamhow or Sootie (sometimes called 

t -xt. XI. tr t- « X- Sooktie and Soktie) tribe lies to tlie 
Relatiom mth the Kamhowe or Soot.ee. ^ 

Toorool or Manipur river, that is between the country inliahited by 
the Lushais proper and the territory of the Rajah of Kul^,* who is a 
tributary of Burma. Yatolc, the present Chief of the Booties, lives 
iu tlie village of Molbhem, which lies far in the interior. (*) The 
Manipur is consider this tribe to be a much more formidable one than 
the Lushai. They are a constant source of trouble to them, and have 
at times rendered the southern portion of Manipur uninhabitable. 
They are constantly raiding, and Colonel Johnstone tkinks the cause 
of all this is probably that the Booties are being driven forward by 
tlie Shindus, a powerful confederacy living to the south^-east of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Lushais hold tiic Booties in great 
dread, and are falling back before them. They are well supplied 
with fire-arms, supposed to be procured from Burma, whence they 
also obtain their ammunition. They have never had any dealings 
whatever with the British Government. The Chief, Kamhow, after 


♦ “ The district of Kuld, which, as has been before observed, forms the sonthem 
portion of Kubbo, extends a short distance beyond the oonfluenoe of the Kath^ Khyoung^ 
with the Ninjythee to Mutoo^undee, on the rij^ht bank of the latter river. The present 
TsHubwa, or chieftain tributary to Ava, is, aooordingr to Lieutenant McLeod, a Shan, 
and luieal descendant of the ancient chieftains of that district, which the Baja said 
extended formerly nearly down to the junction of the NiuRthee and Irrawaddy rivers. 
At present it is sub-divided into 12 small districts, with four towns and three hundred 
and sixty villages, and is supiiosed altogether to contain about 20,000 houses, and 100,000 
inhabitants of every description. The Baja admitted, however, that the population h«^ 
very much decreased since the last census was taken in 1784 A.D. That portion of his 
subjects who reside in the plains is almost entirely composed of Shaim; while those on 
the hills west of Kul4 are all Kyens, or wild mountains tribes, who tender but a very 
imperfect submission to his authority. Tlie force kept up by the Kttl4 Baja principally 
consists of these Kyens, who are only occasionally called upon ; and it is probable that 
in a case of extreme urgency, he might be able to raise a force of 5,0(W men from among 
ilie Hlians and Kyens j but the latter could never be di^pended upon forservhie beyond his 
own district, and even then reverse w'ould cause their immediate dispersion, and return 
to their fastnesses in the hills,’*—Pem&eri(m*# Xtfport on tMe JFVowffer, pp, 

11»-120. 


(’) I’oliticnl Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 
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wh&m tih 0 tribe k died in 1K6S^ but Yfttole^ tbe present Chiefs 

k "often ifeallcd Kambow when referred to as the prineipal Chief 
or head, the farihe. From the isolated position of the Soottes 
there il nPh much trustworthy information rejyarding them. Ih 
1875 the j^nerftl opinion amongst the best informed authorities 
in Mantpur was that at least a,000 men, two-thirds of them armed with 
mushets^ would available in the event of an attack being made on 
the villages in the interior. 


The Sooties arc old and foijnidable foes of Manipur. (^) The Mani- 

Manipur Expedition .«««* tho Kam- P« authorities say that dur^g 
horn in im. Sings time (1834-50) they 

made several raids upon Manipuri 
villages and took possession of Mombee and Heeroway, within Manipur 
territory, which are still occupied by the Kokatuiig section of the 
Sooties. In 1856 they committed a serious outrage on a hill village 
in Manipur territoiy. Tlie Maharajah resolved to punish them for this 
outrage, and in January 1857 sent an expedition 1,500 strong against 
them. He was so impressed with the importance of the operations of 
the expedition being brought to a successful issue that, with the object 
of encouraging his force, he accompanied it in person. It nevertheless 
ended in the disgraceful flight of the Manipur troops. They neglected 
to secure their line of communications, provisions consequently became 
short and, instead of falling back on their line of advance, they, after 
some skirmishing with the enemy, fled in confusion by another and 
unknown route, along which it must have been known that they could 
not possibly obtain provisions. Colonel McCulloch, who was then 
Political A^nt, believed sheer cowardice to have been the cause of the 
failure of the expedition. The troops basely left their Rajah, who, with 
some twenty followers, arrived some days after they had.«reached the 
valley. 


Aggressions by tbe Sooties reported in 
1859. 


In April 1859, the Political Agent reported two serious aggressions 

by tbe Kamhows on Manipuri sub- 
jects. (*) The first was an attack on 
a Hankeep village near Shoogoonoo, 
not far from the soathem frontier. The village was burnt and the 
headless trunks of fifteen men were found. Forty-five men, women, 
and children were also carried into captivity, with their flocks and herds. 
The seoond-^aggression was an attack on Saitol, in which the village was 
burnt and a part of its herds driven away, but none of the people killed 
or captured. After these attacks a line of posts was established for the 
protection of tbe south the valley and for the resistance of any sud- 
den attack the tribes might make. 


(*) FoUlacal Proce^ings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 
Foreign Ooneiiltatioas, 18th February 1857, Nob. 181-83. 
Felitseel Pieoeedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 

(*) Foreigii ConsiiltationB, 27tli May 1859, No. 832. 
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In tjw Adbnmicbaiiott fi^Mni for 1868«,W it m» stated iliat a 

SeMiees. brt-e® 1bal|«r «ia the ^ 

^ootiwu^toisn. xetturned £rom the ex|)editiicm dt 

1857^ the Soeties sent messengers te 
Manipur and promised Cblond M^Collodi not to molest the Maharajah^s 
subjects farther^ ihat this promise had been adhered to^ that they were 
then decidedly friendlyi and traded freely with the valley, and th^ 
Kamhow reported regularly any eus^cious doings amongst the LudiaiSi 
and would remain neutrali or even give assistance^ in the event of their 
being attacked by Mani|mr. 1?his assertion that the Kamhows suK 
to Colonel McCmlooh after the expedition of 1B57, and that 
they had remained friendly from that time up to 1871, W been re- 
peated by imrious offioers, but no report of any such submission was 
then made by Colonel McCulloch to the Government of India. On the 
contraiy, the aggressions referred to in the foregoing paragraph show 
that they were not friendl}^ in 1859^ and the Maharajah then applied 
for a quantity of ammunition on payment, so that he might be able to 
retaliate on ^is tribe, which was granted. (^) The Manipur authorities, 
in 187ii, also asserted that Kamhow raids had occurred at intervals 
from 1857 to that year. They mentioned seven Kamhow raids on 
Manipur villages whi<m had taken place from 1857 to 1671 and two 
during the Lushai expedition. The recent raids prior to 1879 were, 
however, repudiated by the principal Chief. When referred to about a 
raid committed on a Manipur village by the Kokatung section in 1871, 
he declared that it was done without his authority, and that he had 
very little control over the clan in question, question whether, 
up to this time, the Booties were really friendly or hostile to Manipur, 
was therefore a disputed one. In the beginning of 1871, while the 
fighting men of the Loshais were raiding on Manipur and Cachar, 
the Booties entered the Lushai country and killed and carried off a 
large number of Lushais. The Booties sent the heads of four of the 
men killed on this occasion to Manipur. It would thus appear that 
they were not then openly hostile to Manipur. 


Towards the end of 1871, when preparations were being made for 

expedition against tbe Lushais, 
vioua to the Ijuthai Bxpedifioa. Maharajah of Manipur, with the 

concurrence of the Political Agent, 
sent for the Chief of the tribe to ascertain what assistance he could 


afford towards the expedition. (^) The Chief replied that he was unable 
to leave his tribe as the Lushais were then collecting in ^eat force, and 
he did not know wheflLer frieir object was to attack his tribe or to set 


0) Fomioftl Pffooeedliiigs (IiMlift). Hiy 1871, No. 676. 

Folitioal Fromodings undk), August 1876, No. 3. 

Folitiosl ProoeedingS (In^, Ahgust 1872, No. 14. 

Forngn Oonsultstlont, 0Oi MMf 1863, Nos. 332 and 633. 
Fdi&il Fmoeod^ (IwUa)^ August 187% No. 70. 

FcditM Fmoiedxags Ctndla), Hay 1871 , Nm. 676, 588, and 609. 

(>) Fofifioal Ffooeedings (India), Angnst 1872. No. 2. 

FoiitioBl Ffooesdingi (India), Angnst 187% No. 38. 

Folitkad Flsosodingi (Indii), Angnst 187% No. 46. 







out Jn any other ditectidn/ He/ howev^^ eetit a deputation to the 
Maharaj^ with friendly assumnoes. l?he members of this deputation 
express^ a strong desire to be allowed to go forward and. attack 
VonoleFs tube of the Lushais. They received strict injunctions not 
to do so, but they do not appear to have heeded these injunctions, for, a 
few weeks after, a report was received that they had actually engaged 
Vonolel^s tribe, but without serious loss on either side, only three of the 
Lushais being killed and one Sootie wounded. 


The Maharajah of Manipur supplied a contingent of about 2,000 
^ ^ ^ to assist in the operations in 

tbeLushai country, which acted 
under the orders of Major-General 
NutWl, who was then Officiating PolitiGal Agent at Manipur. (0 ‘The 
contingent occupied an exten<^ Une of posts along the southern 
boundary of Manipur for the purpose of watching the Lushais against 
whom Brigadier-General Bourohier was operating through Caohar. 
This position was also calculated to secure the fidelity of Kamhow, 
whilst it enabled the contingent to take full advantage of any assistance 
he might render. The hostile attitude of the Sooties towards the other 


tribes was well known, but, in tbe event of their throwing in their lot 
with them, the continent would also have been in a position to attack 
them. When the Manipur troops were returning after the conclusion 
of the expedition they fell in with a party of Kamhows under the Chief 
named Kokatung, who were carrying away 957 captives from two 
Lushai villages. The Kamhows came into the camp of the Manipur 
Contingent apparently not expecting to be treated as enemies, but were 
all made prisoners by the Contingent and taken to Manipur and placed 
in irons in the jail. The 957 captives were also taken to Manipur, but 
not as prisoners ; they were settled in the valley. General Bourehier 
stigmatized this as an act of treaoherj/^ on the part of the Contingent, 
though it had been admitted that Kokatung had committed a raid on 
a Manipur village in 1871. General Nuthall, the Officiating Agent, 
however, maintained that the Sooties were hostile to Manipur, and, 
with the view of refuting the representations made to the Government 
of India re^rding the friendly allianoe^^ of the Sootie tribe, he sub- 
mitted a list of raids alleged by Manipur to have been committed on 
that State from 1B35 to that date. He described Kamhow’s attitude 


since the afEair of 1857 already described to be "one of alternate pre- 
tence of submission, raid upon EajaVs distant villages, and assurance 
of non-participation/* It was, however, generally considered by other 
officials that the Kamhows were £rien«5y. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, said there could be no doubt that " Kamhow 
w^ quite in earnest in desiring to help Manipur and us against 
his old enemies, the people of Vonokd’s villages, but of course,^^ 
he added, " he can never forgive that wonderful piece of treachery^^ 
(referring to the capture of Kokatung imd hie fidlo^ers). It should^ 
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b® Nutlsjill w&B Bot iEkotaai^ly' 

wbeti £okiitQit|^ and his followers w^r© difiarmed aa4 mad© pnsQiiefSj biit 
wa$ a few iniiss m advaace : he iiev^ertheless approved wbat 
Manipiu Majoni had dooe^ aad thus becanie respoosibjie for their aet. 
He tuso asked ^hat the Governor G^eral ia Couacil might be moved 
to aokaowledgo the judicious and r^olute«ccmduct of the two Majors^^ 
to whcim the " suooess^^ was due. 


The Kaaihows were anxious to obtain Kokatung^s release^ and, 

nr 1872, sent an embassy 

Affairs from 1872 to 1875. Policv to 4 .^ •j.r a r* a 

be pursued by Manipur towards the ^.^M^ipur with tlmt ob 3 ect.(i) 
Kapibows. Kikoul, who was chief of the em- 

bassy, was informed that no proposi- 
tion of any kind eonld be entertained whilst a single subject of the 
Maharajah remained in their hands, and that, if the captives were not 
released, the Maharajah would take measures to punish the Kamhows. 
Kokdtung died shortly after this in the Manipur jail. 


In August 1872, the Political Agent reported that he had heard 
it was the intention of Manipur to attack the ELamhows during the 
ensuing cold season. They wished to release the Manipur captives 
with the Kamhows and bring the tribe into subjection. The Political 
Agent asked whether the expedition should be allowed. ( 2 ) The 
Maharajah had for some time previously been pressing him to obtain dihe 
sanutioiL of Government for the supply of four mountain guns with 
elephant gear complete, the same as used by the British troops during 
the Lushai expedition. The Kamhows, ^on the other hand, bad given 
out that they would require 100 human heads to perform the funeral 
obsequies of their late Chief. The Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India were averse to any war taking place on our 
frontier, and the Political Agent was informed that, in the opinion of 
the Governor General in Council, it would be exceedingly impolitic to 
rutborize any such expedition by Manipur against the Kamhows. llie 
Political Agent was aW referred to this office letter already quoted 
on the general question of the policy to be pursued by Manipur towards 
the Kookies and Lushais. The policy to be followed by Manipur 
towards the Kamhows is therefore the same ae that towards the Lushais 
proper, viz., that while the Maharajah should take all necessary measures 
for the protection of his frontier, no unprovoked aggression on his 
part can oe admitted. 

In October 1872, the Kamhows sent another embassy under 
Kikoul to Manipur. This embassy brought with them four of 
the captives who had been carried oS in the raid of the previous year 
on a Manipur village, and also an elephant tusk for the Maharajah. 
Kikoul said that it was the intention of their Chief to return all 
the Manipur captives, but when asked by Colonel Mowbray 
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wlio ^ tlien Offiekting Politicftl Ageiit^ in how nanny 
dnys ho would gunmutee their relenee, he made'^^exenses and gave 
eiraeive replies. Ihe four captives who were iret^rned mid that t^^ 
were given to understand some of their brethren who had settled 
with the Kamhows that Kikoul had only been sent to dnd out whether 
the Manipur Durbar would release the followers of their late Chiefs 
Kokatung; if not^ they were determined to destroy all the Manipur 
villages in the hills on their frontier. This statement Kikoul denied. 
While Kikoul was in Manipnr Cononel Thomson endeavoured to effect 
a reconciliation between Manipur and the Booties, though he said it 
was a difficult task, as it was impossible they could easily forget the 
treachery practised towards them by Tangal Major in capturing 
Kokatung and bis followers. (') His efforts, however, met with some 
success, for, in December 187£, the deputation again returned to 
Manipur, accompanied by 26 captives of Manipur Naga tributaries 
taken two years previously. Colonel Thomson promis^ Kikoul that 
a similar number of Kambow captives in Manipur should be released, 
and the following month Kikoul brought 14 captives more, when a 
further exchange was effected. On this occasion Colonel Thomson 
proposed that the tribe should swear allegiance and fealty to Manipur, 
to which Kikoul agreed, and said they wanted peace with Manipur, 
but stipulated that the son of their late Chief, Kokatung, should he 
released, and the skull and hones of his dead father made over to them. 
This request was complied with by the Manipur authorities, and in 
March 1873 peace was sworn between Kokatnng^s sod and Manipur, 
and the whole of the Kamhows released then took their departure for 
their Native hills, Tha Manipur Dnrbar bad been very anxious to get 
Yatole, the Rajah of the Booties, to come in from across the boundary 
and make him also take the oath of allegiance to the Maharaja before 
rekasiDg Kokatung^s son. Colonel Thomson dissuaded them from this, 
as he thought such a proceeding might lead to a complication with 
Burma. He told them that he could in no way recognise their 
authority over the Kamhow Rajah. After these exchanges of captives 
there still remained eight Kamhows with the Maharajah of Manipur 
who were to be released on the restoration of ten more Manipur captives 
supposed to he with the Kamhows. 

But the peace thus brought about did not last long. In Octoba* 
1874 the Kamhows attack^ two villages, Kumsol a^ Mukoong, in 
Manipur territory, to the south of the valley. Dr, Brown visited the 
villas attacked and found them partially ^stroyed by fire and totally 
abandoned. According to statements ma^ by two villages, 17 mm 
were killed and 78 men, women, and children carried oS by the Kamhows 
on this occasion, but from the subsequent papers the numbers appe^ 
to have been exaggerated. SofarasthePoltfieal AgmtcmiUasceriniii 
im povocation was given on the part of Manipur. There appeared 
little doubt from hu investigations that the raid was committed % the 
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Kikataiig ^ resi<ii% in thn group of iriDslig^ oalfej 
Main%iO 0 ^ ho rentarfeed, according to Oaptatn 
l^dinsoUj is within Manipur territory and has been onoroael^ 
and the former inhabitants driven out by the Katnhows. Moinhee 
is in fact well on the Manipur side of the boundary line laid down 
by the agreement of 1834 \dth Burma. The Mi^rajah of Mani]^ 
jwoposed to send an expedition against the Kambows to punm 
them for this raid^ and the Political Agent reeoxninended that 
permission should be granted. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
also thought that the Rajah should be allowed to take such measures 
in retaliation as be might deem expedient. (*) He considered that^ 
for a State situated as Manipur is, a policy of retaliation was 
the only safe one. In reply the Government of India said that, 
should there have been no provocation on the part of the subjects of 
Manipur, the Rajah would be justified in adopting such measures m 
might be necessary to protect his own territones from similar raids 
in future; and, if retaliation was considered to be absolutely necessaiy, 
he should be advised to move in such strength as would preclude the 
risk of defeat. The Political Agent recomineiided that the Govern- 
ment of India should not identify itself with the expedition farther 
than by limiting the Manipur advance to Mombee, and this was 
approved. 


The Maharajah accordingly organized an expedition 2,400 strong. 


Manipur Expedition of 1875 against tlie 
Kambewt. 


As it was expected that the Kamhows 
would fight, the Political Agent 
asked sanction to accompany 


the expedition. This proposal was not acceded to by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the ground that it would identify the Govern- 
ment of India more ernphatically than was advhmle with the 
Maharajah^s proceedings. The Chief Commissioner's proceedings were 
approved, and it was remarked that the Governor General in Council 
considered it advisable to avoid, as far as possible, any direct inter- 
ference in the matter. The exp^taon started on the 19tii Pebruaiy and 
returned on the 14th April 1875. The Majors who were in oommand 
reported the result of the expedition to Dr. Brown after their r^um. 
They said that before sunset on the 20th March their advance guard, 
about 300 strong, was attacked by a party headed by Yatole^S brother 
and sou. The Minipuii party made a good stand, aim firing ocntinued 
for an hour and a half, when the Kamhows fled. The nei^ morning the 
Majors and the main body of the force arrived on the ground. Pre- 
parations for an attack on the Sootie villages were m progress, when a 
Sootie deputation arrived in camp. They said that two of their men 
had been killed and five wounded on tiie previous evening. They 
placed Ystole^s sword before the Majors, acknowledged tbemsrfm to be 
the Maharajah’s ryots, promised to pay tribute, and to abide by the 
terms impost. Tliey b^ged the Majors not to send the force to their 
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irtlliigo% 00 only were sent^ and returned 

with the wife and chiU oi &e Chief of Kurasol^ who had been captured 
in the raU, A few days afto a deputation consisting of Kikoul and a 
few others anised with the Chief of Kumsol and six other captives. 
The remaming caiitiTee, it was said^ had been sent into the interior, but 
the Soodes pronum to do what they oould to get them back. (^ ) From 
the evidence of a^^es sabsequentiy released, it, however, appears that 
they were at Momfaee aU the ume. The force then returned to Mani- 
pur, aceompanied by the Sootie deputation. The Political Agent 
considered the lesnlt ^ the expedition to be fairly successful, though 
he was disappointed at no hostages having been brought in. The 
Majors had b^n instructed to insist on hostages being given to be held 
until the other ca|itives, of whom there were said to be twelve, were 
restored. There were, however, five Sootie captives remaining in 
Manipur, and the Sootie deputation were told they could not be 
relea^ unless an equivalent number of Manipur captives was 
surrendered. In May seven of these captives were returned to 
Manipur, and, in wscordance with the promise given, the five Sootie 
captives in Manipur were set free. The Sootie messenger who brought 
the captives to Manipur said he was confident that the other captives 
they had would also be given up. Dr. Brown, in referring to this 
expedition in his Administration Report for 1874-75, stated that from 
past experience he was led to doubt the correctness of the Majors' 
account and made independent enquiry regarding the doings of the 
expedition. He found that, so far as his informants knew, some of 
whom were with the force, not a shot was fired on Mombee, each party 
seeming to be afraid of the other, and he remarked that the Sooties 
were not likely to be deterred from committing further raids on 
Manipur territory from any fear of the Manipur troops. 

For a tiine af ter the expedition of 1875 no raids were com- 

mitted on Manipur by the Sooties, 
F<^]Uiid»«nil»Mlfndpir Terris though attempts had been made, in 

one of which a Kamhow was killed. 
The effect of the expedite, however, was not much felt by them. In 
1876 the P<ditiad Agent said they seemed to be becoming more aggres- 
sive and arrogwt than before ; the establishment of four new thannahs 
on that frontier bad, however, in a great measure, prevented the 
attempts at raiding. Two Sooties of Noongeah came to the Maiiipur 
village of Mnngote and pmuaded the Chief, named Bomyam, and two 
men to accmDpaay them to Nongeah to receive certain Manipur captives 
collected there, whose release him been promised by Kikoul. When in 
the Sootie countiy the two men wei'c deliberately shot by Kikoul and a 
brother of Yatole named Kbooding. Bomyam escaped, the musket 
aimed at him having missed fire. During the years .1876, }877> and 
187B Sootie raids were frequent and numbers were reported killed on 
both sides. The Political Agent reported that daring the year 1876-77 
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jim 0oiidilimi f>{ a&irs between Manipnr axA the Sootiee haA been in a 
anfiatMfaetorf state/^ Matters had drifted^ and no real attempt 
had been made to arrive at a satisfactorj understanding* The Memipur 
diaries for 1877 and 1878 contain frequent allusions to Kamhow raids^ 
but it was doubtful whether the JBLambows .are altogether to hlama In 
Msy 1^7 7 j in referring to an attaok on a Manipur village hy Kamhowsi 
of whom k% were reported to have been killed, the Agent said he was 
afraid that the origin of the raid was an attaok x^e hy Manipui i 
Kookies on peaceable Kamhows the previous month. A few days later 
he reported that £ve Kamhow heads bad been brought into Manipur and 
oiered up, as is usual in such cases, in the hole^ on the north 
side of the Nursing Durwazai called Suroong,^^ to the presiding 
deity. In January 1878 it was reported that the Kamhows bad 
attacked the Kul4 Valley in force, and that a Burmese force of il,000 
men had been sent against them. Colonel Johnstone strongly urged on 
the Durbar the necessity of sending messengers to ask the Chiefs to 
come in and see him, but as two men who previously went had been 
murdered, nobody liked to undertake the dangerous omce. 


In the Administration Beport for 1877-78, a remarkable oircum- 

Misntioaof th*8ooti« into M^Upur. « <»“»ection with the 

^ tribe and Manipur is recorded. 

Parties to the number of over 2,000 persons belonging to the Sooties 


migrated during the year into Manipur territory, where they settled down 
on lands assigned to them by the Maharajah in the neighbourhood of 
Moirang, to the south-west of the valley. The Political Agent was visited 
by the Chiefs of the immigrants, who expect the number to be increased 
this year. Colonel Johnstone considered this immigration important. 
%e Sooties, weakened by the loss of 2,000 of their number, and with 
the early prospect of losing more, will be less formidable to Manipur. 
The new comers are mostly not actually of the Sootie tribe, but are 


reported to belong to a Helot race living in villages of their own among 
the Sooties. Their object in leaving their country was simply to find a 
place where, they might live in peace and security* 


In 1884) when the Kabo Valley was ceded to Burma, the eastern 

and a small portion of the southern 
of the Sooties with regard to boundary of Manipur was laid down. 

It is in connection with this small 
portion of the southern boundary that the question is raised of the posi- 
tion of the Kamhows with regard to Burma. According to the Treaty 
of 1834 ceding the Kubo Valley to Burma the southern boundaiy of 
libnipur from the east berins at the point where the river called by the 
Butmans Nansawing, and by the Manipuris Numsaulung, enters the plain, 
mie ik ionrm nmaeroM the hilU due met down, io tie Kotki Kh^oumo 
(llanipur iUver). Captaia Pemberton, in his report, dated 18th Apru 


* Ihis hole is most licied^ and it is said that lew Manipuris even^ are rilowed to see ii 
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l H84| fiays that the Namsauluog liver appwed to have been always 
<x»iiei4erra by the Bttriaese as the nodbern lioiit of the Kol^ fiajab'S 
territory in that direetion. This accounts for the Numsanlung fonning 
the southern boundary of the northern divisions of the Kul^ Valley. 
Captain Pemberton does not, however, explain why the line was ex- 
tended from the sources of the Numsaulung westward to the Manipur 
River, for the Kul€ Rajah's territory does not extend so far in tiiat 
direction. A line drawn from the sources of the Numsaulung due west 
to the Manipur River passes through the northern portion of the country 
at present inhabited by the Sooties. Thus, according to the boundary 
laid down by Captain Pemberton, contained in the Treaty of 1834, part 
of the Sootie tribe at present live in Manipur and part in Burmese or 
independent territory. 

In November 1872, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, the Officiating 
Political Agent, reported that, from an examination of Pemberton's 
map and the Treaty of 1834, he considered that the country Inhabited 
by the Sooties clearly belonged to Burma, and that, in his opinion, the 
Manipuris had no right to make war in that direction, but that, 
if thmtened or injured by the Sooties, they should refer their 
grievances to the Burmese Government through the Government 
of India. He considered the fact of the Sooties inhabiting Mombee 
and other villages nearer Manipur to be an encroachment, though 
he said tibe Manipuris treated the encroachment very lighty^, 
and had no intention of immediately resorting to arms to expel 
them.(^) The truth was, Colonel Thomson said, the Maharajah's sepoys 
would not fight for him, for they knew they had nothing to Mn in 
such a cause. At this time the Sooties were treating with Manipur 
for the restoration of captives, and as Colonel Thomson looked upon 
them as Burmese subjects, he said that it placed him in an awkward 
position. A party of 400 of the Kamhows had approached within 
two days of the Manipur stockade at Kumah and had told Tangal 
Major that they had come there to treat with him and him only. 
Tangal Major, however, feared treachery, and refused to go. He asked 
them to come into the stockade and there treat with the ofiicer he 
appointed, but this they refused to do. Until instructions were received. 
Colonel Thomson said he would not allow Manipur to strike the first 
blow. In the event of the Burmese ignoring their control of the 
Kamhows, he submitted for consideration the que^bn bow Manipur 
should act. He said the Maharajah would well weig^ the conse- . 
quences of another attack on the tribe, after having been so 
thoroughly worsted by them in 1857. Mr. Edgar^ Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, who was consulted, said there was not much 
to be made of Colonel Thompson’s letter, except that the Mani- 
pur officials, and probably the Chief himself, were determmed to 
do what they could to avoid a peaceful settlement of their disputes 
with Kamhow." He thought that " if they were to try honestly to 
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itiaike tepa^ with the Booties, ihey might be successW, for the letter 
have shown a desire to avoid fighting, which could scarcely have been 
expected after the way in which they were treated by the Manipuris 
during the Lushai expedition/^ He finally recommended that the 
peace on the frontier should not he disturbed. The Oovemment of 
Bengal also deprecated fighting between Manipur and its border tribes, 
as such collisions always created an uneasy feeling in the hills. Should 
fighting actually take place, the Lieutenant-Governor thought our only 
course could be one of absolute non-interference/^ The following is 
a copy of the orders passed by the Government of India in Foreign 
Department letter No. &16P., dated 80th January 1873 : — 

I am to state that Hia Exoellenoy the Tioeroy and Governor General in Counoit 
approves of your endeavoura to effect an amioible settlement of the quarrel betareen 
Manipur and the Sooktees, and desires that you will continue to advocate a surrender by 
both parties of their prisoners and captives^ so as to bring about a good understanding. 

His Excellency in Oouncil sees no objections to the Maharaja of Manipur building 
stockades within his frontier and taking other reasonable precautions for frontier defence. 
But His Highness should be careful to require his frontier posts to act only on the 
defensive and not to vex the tribes beyond the border, or give provocation for their 
attacking Manipur territory. 

His Highness the Maharaja should understand that any unprovoked hostilities 
with tribes beyond his boundary may involve him in difficulties with Burmah, and will 
not receive the approval of the British Government. In the event of such hostilities 
breaking out, you should report the fact at once, and, pending the arrival of instructions 
from the Government of India, abstain from all interference other than friendl;jr advice. 
His Excellency in Oouncil, however, is sanguine that by the exercise of the 3ndiciou8 
influence you have already exerted with so good effect, you may be able not only to prevent 
any outbreak, but probably also to arrange au amicable settlement of theoaosesof 
misunderstanding. 

So far as our records show, the Burmese Government do not 
appear ever to have exercised any control over the Sooties to the ^uth 
of the Manipur boundary line. The whole tribe seems to be practically 
independent, and not to nave been affected at all by the Treaty of 
1884/. Though a line was drawn westwards from the source of the 
Npmsaulung to the Kath^ Khyoung, there is no mention in the Treaty 
of the territory south of this line having been made over to Burma. 
It was only the Kubo Valley which the Burmese Government asked 
for, and that was all that was made over. In Captain Pemberton 
report of his proceedings in handing over the Kubo Valley and 
laying down the boundary, the only mention he makes of this line is 
the following 

He (the Khumbat Woon) questioned us very particularly as to our infeeutions 
regarding the southern line of boundary, which was formed by the Numa^ung mwt. 
The Burmese Imd evidently thought that we mtended to run this line directly w^s 
from the hills on the west to thel^ingthoe Biver, and were much pleased to find that 
we had no* such wish, and, on the contrary, that it was to run due west from the foot of 
the hills down to ^e Manipur River, where it would terminate. At their finest we 
consented to omit the name of the Khyendwen or Ningthee Biver, which had been 
inserted with the view tendering our intentions more clear. 

No Burmese dfficm appear to have ever taken charge of this tract of 
tenitory ui^r 1^ Mth^ of the Treaty, and the Burmese and 
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Manipurk alike appear to have treated the Sooties as wild and hostile 
tribes not amenable to their authority* They committed a raid on 
villages in the Kubo Valley subject to the Burmese in 1H56> at the 
same time that they committed the raid in Manipur territory for which 
the Manipur expedition of 1857 was sent against them (paragraph 73 
of the pr6cis) (. ' ) The Gendat Woon complained to the Political Agent 
regarding the raid, as he believed the raiders came from villages in 
Manipur territory. In the Administration Report for 1872-73 Dr. 
Brown said that the frontier Burmese authorities generally repudiate 
the idea of their being under Burmese control, although they lie 
unmistakeably to the eastward of the Manipur boundary (they do not| 
however, lie to the eastward, but to the south of the Manipur boun- 
dary), and in the Report for 1873-74 he says that, in the event of any 
realized or threatened disturbances by the Kamhows, the Burmese 
invariably make the matter one of complaint against the Manipur 
State, assuming that State to be responsible for their good behaviour. 
He adds that for all practical purpores this tribe should be considered 
as independent, and liable to punishment from either power it raids 
upon. There is, however, no definite information among our records 
regarding the Burmese complaints i*eferred to by Dr. Brown. (*) In a 
letter dated 30th January 1872 from General Bouchier, to General 
Nuthall, it is said that the Burmese authorities complained against the 
ravages of the Sooties in 1871, and in a letter from General Nuthall to 
the Maharajah of Manipur, dated 16th April 1872, he says : — Not long^ 
ago the Burma authorities complained of the ravages committed by his 
(Kamhow^s) dependants upon the village of Beetoop, in the Kubo 
Valley General Bourchier and General Nuthall doubtless refeiTed to 
the same complaint. Paragraph 1 14 of this precis gives an account of 
ihe attack on the village of Beetoop, a reference, to which will 
show that it is not so very clear that the Burmese authorities 
complained against the Kamhows. It , was a complaint against 
Manipur Nagas, assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range.'* 
Assuming that the ten Nagas referred to were Kamhows, it is 
very probable that they belonged to the Kamhow villages within 
the Manipur boundary, and hence the Burmese complaint. There is 
nothing to show that the Burmese ever complained of raids com- 
mitted by the Kamhow tribe living beyond the Manipur boundary. 
From Captain Pemberton*8 map published in 1835, and a demi-official 
letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 9tb September 
1828, be believed that the Kamhows were tributaiy to Kul^ and bad 
continued so for many years. Captain Pemberton bad not, however, 
visited this part of the country, for in the same letter he said he had 


(') Poreign Consultations, 15th Pebruary 1866, No. 118. 

Poroign Consultations, ISth Pebnuuy 1867, No, 181. 
(>) Political Proceedings (India), August 1672, No. 88. * 
Poiltloai I’roceedings (India), August 1872, No. 66. 
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not to go «o south.^) In 1856, Colonel McCdiioeli said 

the south-eastern portion of Manipur territory had never Been explored, 
and that the Manipur authorities had never tried to bring the tribes 
inhabiting it into subjection. 


Colonel Johnstone reported in 1878 that the Maharajah was anxious 

to be allowed to subdue the Sooties, 
Prop(^ to make the Sootiee tributary acknowledged that he cannot 

do so without assistance in anas 
and ammunition. Were the Sooties made tributary to Manipur, that 
State would touch on the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and would border 
the Kule Valley (Burmese), but would not interfere with Burma. It 
is asserted in Manipur that the Burmese would be glad to see the 
Sooties subdued, as they are a terror to the Kul^ people/^ It is, 
however, doubtful whether the Kamhow tribe extends so far south as 
the Chittangong Hill Tracts, According to Mr. Edgar only the north- 
east portion of what is generally tenned the Lushai country is in- 
habited by the Kamhows.(2) To the south-east of the Lusbais proper 
there are villages of different tribes called Pois by the Lusbais. “ These 
northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Sindhus), but probably 
they are closely connected with them.^^ Colonel Johnstone stated that 
the Lusbais had offered assistance in case the Maharajah wished to 
attack the Sooties their deadly enemies. He considered that, if the 
Maharajah^s surmise as to the feeling of the Burmese on the subject is 
correct, it would be greatly to our advantage to annex the Sootie 
country and thus secure peace. He said — 

The cost to us would be small, and through him we should be able more effectually 
to coerce the Eastern liushais, if at any time necessary, as they, with their western 
brethren, would then be completely hemmed in between us and our feudatories. 

At present we are uot directly concerned with the Sooties, but we may be twenty 
years hence, and timely, and to us inexpensive action now, may save trouble and money 
in the future. 


The Government of India is not in favour of aggressive action of 
the kind suggested. 

The Kubo Valley lies between the Heerok or Yoma range of 

mountains, which bounds the eastern 
side of the Manipur Valley, and 
Ningthee or Kyendwen River.(®) It 
commences from the foot of the hills in latitude 24^ 30' north and 
extends south to 22® 30', where it terminates on the left bank of the 
Kath^ Khyoung, or Manipur river, which falls into the Ning^thee, and 
marks the southern limit of the Kul^ Rajahs territory. The Valley 


The Kubo Valley and Affairs on that 
Frontier, 


(*) ConsultotionvSrd Ootober 1828, No. 1, Extracts from correspondence regarding 
Qession of Kubo Valley. 

Foreign Consultations, 16th February 1866, No. 112. 

Consultations, January 1830, No. 36. 

(•) Memorandum by Mr. Edgar, dated 0th March 1871, p. 28. 

(*) Fembarton^s Export on the Eastern Frontier, pp. 116-117. 
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i» divided into three prinoipaliiies^ viz., Surojok^ Kumbat, and Kul£» 
The firet and last are still governed by descendants of the original 
Shan chieftains, who were dependant upon Mongmaorong, but Kumbat 
appears never to have regain^ its former prosperity, after its destmo 
tmn by the united forces of Pong and Manipur; and during the 
Burmese supremacy, their principal officer on this frontier derived 
his title from it, though Tummoo was always his place of residence, 
and the head-quarters of the military force of the province/^ The 
Kubo Valley is semi-independent, the northern and middle portions 
being ruled by a Rajah titled the Rajah of Sumjok (the name of the 
village in which he resides), whose Raj is hereditary in his family. 
He is generally titled the Tsaubwa (Feudatory Chief) of Toungthwot 
(Sumjok) hy the Burmese Government. Before the first Burmese 
war the northern and middle divisions contained a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants. The southern portion is ruled by the Kul4 Rajah, 
the boundary between the tenitories of the two Chiefs being the 
Numsaulung River. In olden times the Kubo Valley was sometimes 
under Manipur and sometimes under Burma. It was in the possession 
of Burma on the outbreak of the first Burmese war, and had been 
so for twelve years before. For about the same period preceding these 
twelve years it had been in the possession of Manipur. In the Treaty 
of Yandaboo the upper and middle portions of the Kubo Valley were 
not ceded by the Burmese. On the other hand, though they were 
taken by our ally, the Chief of Manipur, during the war, they were 
not retroceded by the Treaty. In fact no mention whatever is made 
of the Kubo Valley in the Treaty of Yandaboo. With regard to 
Manipur itself, it was simply stipulated that should Gumbheer Sing 
desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King 
of Ava as Rajah thereof.'^ Nothing was mentioned about the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. The Government of India considered 
it but just and proper that all the places and territory in the ancient 
country of Manipur, which were in possession of Gumbheer Sing 
at the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, should belong 
to that Chief. The Sumjok and Kumbat Divisions of the Kubo 
Valley, as far east as the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, were accordingly 
given to Manipur, and the Ningthee River formed the boundary 
between the two countries. 


The right of Burma to the Kubo Valley became a subject of 
Dilute with Burma regunlingthe right 

Of Manipur to the Kubo Valley. Treaty of Yandaboo m February 

1 S2fi. The Commissioner in Sylhet, 
in a letter dated 19th April 1826, remarked that the Ningthee was no 
doubt the original and natural boundary between Manipur and Burma, 
and that, if the Burmese were permitted to cross it, it would be difficult 
to define a line of demarcation that would preclude the possibility of 
future dispute. In acknowledging this letter the Government of India 
said that it was — 


unquestionably most desiiable that the Elver Ningthee sbonM form henoeforwurd, as it did 
of old, ^ boundary between Ava and Manipur, and Omnbheir Sing haviiig been in 
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still, however, if the poifit is contested by the 
Bunoeseoii the grotmd of Ihe pergunnah having been formally anneied to the territeriee 
0 i Ava fdr some yeare prior to the war, whilst no provision is made by the Tr»fcy for any 
alteration m the existing boundaries of the Eaj, the question must be settied by negoi^ 
lion on the best terms that ciroumstanoes will permit. 

And in ingtructions to the Envoy at Ava, dated 801h June 
it wae said that Hie Lordship in Council trust^ that as the Burmese 
retreated from the Kubo District and retired beyond the Ningtbee, he 
weald succeed in establishing that river as the boundary. In the in- 
struetions to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, dated 15th June 18it7, 
it was said that His Excellency in Council was decidedly of opinion that 
the right of Gumbheer Sing should be maintained to the northern and 
middle portions of the Kubo Valley, bounded on the east by the 
Ningtbee. It was also said that he would not have failed to observe that 
the acquisition of Kule, the southern portion of the valley, would secure 
the marked and desirable boundary of the Nurinjeerah Eiver. The 
cession by the Burmese of this portion of the Valley, however, it was 
said, could not be reasonably expected, and its annexation to Manipur 
would, therefore, have to become a subject of negotiation. In February 
Isa? the question of the boundary was discussed between the Burmese 
Ministers and Mr. Crawford, the British Envoy.(‘) The Burmese claims 
were so extravagant that, if acceded to, Gumbheer Sing would have 
been deprived of what he considered tb!e larger portion of the proper 
principality of Manipur ; they had fabricated a map showing the 
Burmese frontier to extend nearly to the Manipur capital. 


Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton were appointed Commis- 
sioners to meet the Burmese authorities and settle the boundary in 
accordance with the principles enunciated by the Government of India, 
and they were told(®) that, as a preliminary measure, it would be proper 
to suggest to Gumbheer Sing to fix his posts on such line to the south- 
ward as would include the northern and central districts of the 
Kubo Valley, regarding bis right to which, by actual conquest, no 
discussion was to be allowed. In April ls^8 the Commissioners 
met on the banks of the Ningtbee or Kyendwen Kiver, but little 
could be done in consequence of the very advanced state of the 
season, and the Burmese Commissioner proposed to postpone it 
until the ensuing year. A regular written engagement was made by 
the Commissioners on both sides to meet in 1829* The Burmese Com- 
missioners then pretended that the Ningtbee was not the Kyendwen, 
but a river to the westward of the Kubo Valley. (®) This, Sir A. 


(') Despatch from Mr. Crawford, dated 21st February 1827. 

(*) Instmotious to Commissioner in Sylhet dated 23rd November 1827. 
(•) Consultations, 8fcb August 1828, No. 4. 

OonsultationB, 8th August 1828, No. lO. 

Consultations, 8th September 1828, No. 2. 

Consultations, 3rd October 1828, No. 1. 

^nmiltations, 7tb February 1829. 

Conusltations, Ttb February 1829, Nos. 3-7. 

CoQsultatbDB, 19th June 1829, No. 10. 

CoQMtltatioQt, 10^ July 1829, No. 28. 
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CiliiJiMl dtuserved, might alter the decision of Government* Snbse* 
qnentlj^ a Burmese map was transmitted to Calcutta, in which ^ 
Mngthee and Kyendwen were laid down as separate livers. This map 
was sent to the British Commissioners in Manipur, with instructions to 
enquire and report whether any such river as that laid down on it as the 
Ningthee existed. It was observed to them that the map had probably 
been made to suit the views of the Burmese, and they were instructed 
to propose to the Burmese Commissioners when they met them in the 
ensuing cold weather to visit the large river said to exist to the west* 
ward of the Kubo Valley. In the improbable event of the Ningthee 
flowing to the westward of the Kubo Valley, the British Commis- 
sioners were called on for their opinion whether the Burmese establish- 
ing themselves in the upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be 
particularly objectionable. In their reply these officers clearly proved 
the deception attempted to be practised by the Burmese. Lieutenant 
Pemberton scouted the idea that the NingChee had been mistaken for 
another small river as stated by the Burmese. In a private letter to 
the Commissioner in Sylhet he remarked, you may depend on it the 
Burmans knew as well as ourselves that the Kyendwen was the river to 
be made the boundary, and no other. Sir A. Campbell expressly told 
them so, and in consequence of a representation to that effect they pre- 
vented their men from crossing the river into the Kubo Valley.^' In 
reply to the enquiry whether the establishment of the Burmese in the 
upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be particularly objection- 
able, both officers expressed their unqualified opinion that the preserva- 
tion of the tranquillity then existing could not he insured were the 
Burmese allowed to re-establish their authority there. They said— 

A century of aggression on the one part, and of suffering on the other^ has 
excited a feeling of mutual hatred, at all times prompt to evince itself in the extremity of 
vengeance. The chance of such a collision, which could not fail to be productive of the 
most lamentable consequences, is effectually obviated by making the Nin^hee or 
Kyendwen, on which stands the Burmah post of Kintat, the boundary between the States 
of Ava and Manipur ; no aggression can under such an arrangement be easily oommitted 
by either narty, without crossing the river for the purpose— 'an act which would euffioe to 
establish the culpability of the aggressor. 

The report of the British Commissioners was sent to Major-General 
Sir A. Campbell in October 1851S, who was directed to inform the 
Court of Ava that the British Commissioners were prepared to prove 
that the Ningthee apd Kyendwen were the same river. He was also 
requested to repeat the intimation previously conveyed to, the Court of 
Ava respecting the right of Gumbheer Sing to the northern and central 
districts of the Kubo Valley, which he ^d continued to hold since 
the war. 

In January 1829 the British Commissioners reported the receipt 
of a letter from the Burmese Governors on the Ningthee, stating that 
the proposed meeting of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
boundary could not take place that year. They stated at the same time 
their intention to proceed to the Ningthee to be in readiness to meet the 
Burman Commissioners. The Burmese Government also informed the 
Government of India that their Commissioners were busy 'collecting 
money to pay the third instalment of the war indemnity and celebrating 
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festivals fixA could uoi eomo. Captains Grant and Pemberton ^re, 
however^ directed to proceed to the banks of the Niu^bee^ and in the 
erent of the Burmese ^mmissiouers failing to meet ^emi to select at 
once the boundary line to the northward of the £uld or south<^m dis- 
trict of Kabo, which it might be (fesirable to fix as the southern 
boundary of Gumbheer Sing's dominions in that quarter, including 
only the country re-conquered by him, and from which the Burmese had 
been expelled during tbe war. Having made a sketch of the boundary, 
they were directed to transmit a copy of it to the Burmese authorities 
with a distinct declaration that, under the orders of the British Govern- 
ment, thev had fixed the boundary of Gumbheer Sing's territory to the 
southward, the Ningthee being the boundary to the eastward. Sir A* 
Campbell was at the same time instructed to apprise the Court of Ava 
of the orders issued to the British Commissioners. The Burmese Com- 
missioners having failed to keep their engagement, our Commissioners 
fixed the boundary in accordance with the instructions they received, 
and they were informed that the boundary selected by them appeared 
to be well chosen, and that much advantage would be derived hereafter 
from the assxrmption of it as the basis of their settlement in concert 
with tbe Burmese Commissioners, who were invited to meet them on 
the frontier in January 1830. In the event of the Burmese Commis- 
sioners not meeting them in January 1830, they were authorised to fix 
Manipur thannahs on certain places indicated on the sketch of the 
boundary without further reference to the Burmese authorities. 

On 10th July 1829, the Chief Secretary to Government addressed 
a letter to the Burmese Ministers, in which he referred to the com- 
munications made to the local Burmese authorities by the British 
Commissioners, and observed that when the Burmese Commissioners 
should meet the English officers, they would be satisfied that the 
country to the northward of the boundary line had been clearly and 
uninterruptedly in tbe possession of Gumbheer Sing since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Peace, and that nothing would remain but to 
visit the spot together and fix the posts on each side of the boundary, so 
that in future no doubt or dispute might arise. On the 17th Novem- 
ber 1829 Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton reported that the 
Burmese Commissioners had announced their intention to meet them in 
January following. They called the attention of Government to the 
fact of the Burmese Government having found it necessary to change 
the nature of its objections to Rajah Gumbheer Sing's claim ; they no 
longer denied the fact ot the re-conquest of Kubo, but said that the 
retention of those territones recover^ by the British armies formed no 
part of the Treaty of Yandaboo, They added : — Peeling the justice rf 
our claims, we have not hesitated to follow the line of defence the 
Burmese have chosen, and the fact of three of the Thannahdars being 
at this moment here, who in the reign of Cheroojeet Sing held that 
situation in Kubo, must, we think, silence any farther objection on the 
subject of possession anterior to the war/' With the same despatch the 
British Commissioners forwarded a letter from the Ministers at Ava 
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to the British Goyemin^t, in tjB|iIjr to the Chief Secretaries letter of 
lOtb July 1829, maiutaimug the right of the Burmese Oovemmeht to 
the Kubo Valley as a depeadeucy <rf the Bonaaa Crown. 

In January 1830 Major Burney was appointed Resident at Ava 
in conformity with the 7th Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, stipu- 
lating for the permanent residenoe of a British officer at the Court of 
Ava.{^) In paragraph 7 of his instructions he was informed of the 
determination of Government to fix the boundary line between Manipur 
and Ava as laid down by Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton. 
He was told to repeat to the Burmese Ministers the motives which 
obliged Government to assume a boundary line, and to satisfy them 
that it was not our intention to go beyond such line, though the argu- 
ments contained in their last letter would jiistify our considering several 
places to the southward of it as belonging to the ancient territory of 
Manipur. He was also to encourage the Burmese to depute Commis- 
sioners to meet our officers on the frontier, and thus ascertain for 
themselves the incorrectness of their map which contained a river that 
had no existence in reality. He was also furnished with a letter to the 
Burmese Ministers from the Chief Secretary to Government, in which 
it was distinctly stated : — 

What places and territory in the ancient countir of Manipur were in possession of 
Oumbheer Sin^ at the date of the siting of the Treaty of Yandaboo, the Governor 
^neral of British India considers it but just and proper that all these should still 
belong to that Chief. When the British Offioers in Manipur prove to the Burmese 
Officers on the frontier by living witnesses and by undoubted testimony that so late as 
the years 1809-10 or 11 the towns of Khambat, Woktong, Tummoo, Mungsa and Sumjok, 
comprising the whole extent of the Kubo Valley from Khambat, north, wore held by 
Manipuri ^annahdars on the part of the Manipuri Baja Cheroojeet Sing, the Governor 
General of British India trusts that the King of Ava will perceive the propriety and 
advantage of putting an end to all further disoussions on this subject. 

The Commissioners of both Governments met on the frontier in 
January 1830 as arranged. The Burmese acknowledged the incorrect- 
ness of their map, and the boundary was fixed, though the Burmese 
Commissioners would not consent to the renunciation of the territory. 
The Resident at Ava then suggested that Captain Pemberton might be 
authorized to join him at Ava, so that he might hear what the Minis- 
ters had to say against Gumbheer Singes claim, though he said he was 
convinced that no friendly means or argument would ever be successful 
in persuading the King to acknowledge Gumbheer Sing's right to the 
valley of Kubo. Captain Pemberton proceeded to Ava, but, as was 
anticipated, no arguments or explanations which Major Burney could 
urge, even with the aid of Captain Pemberton, effect^ any change in 
the sentiments of the Ministers, and the question still remained for the 
final decision of the Governor General. Captain Pemberton's presence, 

(0 Oomultatio&B, 8th January 1880, Nos. 10-28. 

Conaultatloiia, 8th Jm»aury 1880, No. 88. 

ConsoltationB, Btb January 1880, No. 86. 

CozisultataonB, 80th January 1881, No. 6. 

CousultatioiM, ISth Manffi 1881, No. 16. 

Secret Ceiiiiiltafiooa 21ia May 1888. 
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howemr^ en&Mdi M^jor Burney to ^ontmce the Bumeee Mmirim of 
the ioaecufiiey or tmtrutli of eeverai asaertions whioh they had hefore 
advancecL l%ey had denied that the Kubo Valley bad ever hem 
taken bv the Manipur troops during the war,;whieh they then adoiilr 
ted, Th^ had declared positively that at lio former period had^ the 
Mai]i|mr rrioees ever exercised authority in it, hut^they then admitted 
that it had at various periods been iu possession of Manipur. They 
acknowledged the incorrectness of their map showing the Kyendwen 
and the Niugthee as distinct rivers, and admitted them to be the same* 
They had asserted that Sir A. Campbell at the Treaty of Yandaboo bad 
recognized and acknowledged their right to Kubo, but were unable to 
prove it, and met Captain Pembertous proof that he did not do so by a 
silent acquiescence. They, however, produced extracts ^ from their 
national records (which were believed to be genuine) showing that at 
different times they overran and conquered certain portions of temtory 
on the eastern and western banks of the Ningthee. 


In a letter dated 15th December 18S0, the Besident at Ava 
« . # zi. tr V « 4 . reported ttot he had hinted that 

B^on of tte Kubo Vdl.y to Government migbt be 

disposed to give up a portion of the 
remaining instalment of tribute for the sake of fixing the Ningthee as 
the boundary. The Ministers were inclined to listen to the proposal as 
advantageous to Ava, but they did not dare even to mention it to the 
King, who felt the loss of a single foot of land as a diminution of his 
own consequence and power. In May 1831 Major Barney expressed his 
opinion that no plan existed for appeasing, in an amicable manner, ^ the 
King^s mind on the subject of Kubo, and that there would be little 
advantage derived from the permanent residence of a British Officer^ at 
Ava till the question was properly settled. In April of the following 
year Major Burney informed Government that as they wished to estab- 
lish the Ningthee as the eastern boundary of Manipur, to accompl^fa 
which object was one of the principal points of his instructions when 
deputed to Ava, he had used his best endeavours to discover how this 
could be accomplished, and to reconcile the Burmese Government to 
this boundary. He had, however, failed entirely. He said tihat his 
own opinion had always been in favour of the abstract right of the 
Burmese, and that views of expediency only, founded on an appre- 
hension that Ava might advance other claims, as well as the ciroum- 
stance that the British officers in Manipur considered the Ningthee as 
the most eligible boundary, made him question tihe policy of such right. 
He questioned whether "^keeping Gumoheer Sing in possesmn of an 
unhwthy and depopulated strip of territory which is divided from 
Manipur by a range of hills, and with which our offiom even canimt 
communicate without being always attended by partly of coolies 
to convey every necessary of life for itoir sabsistmiee, is worth the 
risk of thoronghly disgusting the Court of Ava and aceelmatitig 
another war.’^ In reply to this letter Major Burney was called upon 
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to itote dtsuneily tbe gtounds on wMeh he thought that the Gowni«^ 
inent of Ava poseeesed a right to those portions of the Kubo Vall^ 
from which the Burmese had been expelled during the war, and in 
which the Britidi GoYemment had declared that the authority of Eajah 
Gumbheer Sing must be upheld. To this Major Burney submitted a 
lengthy reply> in which he detailed the grounds on which he formed 
his opinion, showing the various times which, according to the Burmese 
history and other proofs, Kubo had belonged to Burma during the 
previous SCO years. The matter was then fully considered by the 
Government of India. The undeniable facts of the case were that 
Manipur conquered the disputed territory during the war; that 
for al^ut 12 years previous the territory was in possession of Ava ; 
that for about the same period preceding those 12 years it was in 
the possession of Manipur ; and that at more remote periods, extending 
far back into past times, it was sometimes under the one and sometimes 
under the other of those powers. The question was whether, at the 
close of the Burmese war, that territory was to be considered as 
farming undoubtedly a part of Manipur, or as a part of the domi- 
nions of Ava in consequence of its having been so at the commence- 
ment of the war. The Governor General remarked on the case that 
though no satisfactory opinion could be formed upon the question, he 
thought, upon the whole, that Government was warranted in its first 
decision that the Ningthee should be the boundary between Ava and 
Manipur. He said,— 

" But although the ooundemtion, already stated, namely, the misinterpretation that the 
eonoeit of the Burmeae may put upon the oonoession to their own prejudice, and the more 
iraaeonable ground of disaatishwition that will be given to Qumbneer Sing, might forbid 
any chan^, yet, with reference to the anxious desire for Kubo expressed by the Govern- 
ment of to the humiliation of their pride and to their reduced if not extinguished 
power, I think it will be both generous and expedient to grant them this gratification. It 
u true that we give op the beat boundary line, and the adbnission of the Burmese into the 
vai^y may tend to much mcnre collision with the Manipuris, but with our superior power 
a better or worse military boundary is of no oonsequenoe whatever, and these boundary 
diqmtee if arising oan lead to no war.’* 

V: 

The following were the final orders of Government on the subject, 
contained in a letter to the Resident at Ava, dated 16th March 
1883 

On your return to Avm you will announce to the King that the Supreme Government 
atill adheres to the opinion that the Ningthee formed the proper boundaty between Ava 
and Manipnr. hut tint, in oonsideiation for His Majesty’s feelings and wishes, and in the 
spirit of amity and good-will subeiating between the two countries, the Supreme Govern- 
ment consents to the reatond^n of the Kubo Valley to Ava and to the establishment of 
tlie boundary line at the foot of the Yoma Boung Hills. 

You will further apprise His Majesty that the exact line must be established by Com- 
miaidonMn on tiie part of the British Government, who will proceed to the frontier in 
November next, wnen the Kubo Valley wiU be given up to such Commissioner as His 
Mujeefy may appoint. 

The Burmeee Government were also informed by the Government 
of Indifti and tiiqr were requested to depute, in November 1883, two 
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offioers of taok to meet two British oflioers, who wotild deliver <iTer to 
the Burmese the towns of Khumbat, Tammoo, Thonglhwot^ fee,, ^^iiad 
fix and point out the line of Mils which may be sel^ted as the {atnre 
boundary between Ava and Manipur." It was said that the eastern 
foot of the hills known in Manipur as the Muring^ hills and sum>os^ 
to be the same as that called by the Burmese Yoma Doung, would form 
a good line of demarcation between the possessions of t& two States. 
Captain Pemberton was at the same time directed to proceed to the 
Kubo Valley in November, in company with Captain Gmnti to make 
it over to the Burmese. Captain Pemberton's instructions are important 
as showing the right asserted at the time by the British Govern- 
ment to fix the boundary and not to allow the Burmese Gov- 
ernment to interfere at all in the matter. The instructions were as 
follows : — 

Earl^ in the month of November you will proceed in ocmpaniy with Captain Oraat 
in the direction of the Kubo Valley, taking with you any offioer whom Gumbheer ding 
may wish to depute. You will there be met by Oommisaioners on the part of the King 
of Ava to whom you will make over the Kubo Valley. These functionaries will prohahly 
be accompanied by Captain Maefarquhar, but they will be given distinct^ to understand 
that they are not to interfere at all in the settlement of £he boundary, which is to he fixed 
by yourself and Captain Grant, taking the eastern base of the Muring range of hUlB as 
the line of demarcation. You will fu^er point out to the Burmeae Commissioners tiie 
line of demarcation which you may fix as tne boundaries to the nori^ and south of the 
Kubo Valley. 

When the Commissioners met, the Burmese claimed the Muring 
hills, as the Yoma Douug range was a little to the westward of them. 
The British Commissioners, in order to terminate the discussion, 
tendered a copy of that part of their instructions above quoted, debar- 
ring the Burmese Commissioners from interfering. The Wbondouk 
was told that the cession of the Kubo Vadley was a fevour, for which 
the British Government had consented to make compensation to the 
Rajah of Manipur, and that if he did uot agree to the line of boundary 
laid down by the British Commissioners, they could not, under the 
instructions they had received, consent to give up any of the territory, 
but would leave the Manipur Thannahs on the Ningtbee just as they 
stood. This greatly embarrassed the Woondoufc, and he begged hnrd 
for a delay of Id days to enable him to represent the matter to Ava; 
he even solicited the aid of the Manipur officers in obtaining tim re- 
quired delay, but the British Commissioners firmly expressed their in- 
ability to consent to the postponement. Hie Woondonk objected to 
the Manipur Thannah of Moreh being so close upon Burmese territoty, 
and expressed a desire that it should be removed to some more distant 
spot, as quarrels were likely to arise from the inconsiderate conduct of 
the people there. He was told that as Moreh was on the Manipur side 
of the line, the Rajah had as mudi right to establish a thannah there as 
the Burmese had to establish one at Tammoo. The Woondouk was also 
anxioua that the tribes occupying the eastern face of the hills between 
Manipur and Kubo should be calMi and emmiified in his presence ^ 
to thar desire of living under the Burma Manipur rule, but this 
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was lefosed <hi tbe gvmmds tiiat it would be a direct inlringement of 
the orders of Oovenuiieut expressly prohibiting tbe Burmese from ever 
interferiug with these Khyeus, but it was add^ '' that if hereafter atiy 
iufaabitaots of these hills chose to run away and seek Burmese protec- 
tion^ they would not be demanded, but that if any Burmese Agents 
were detected tampering with their fidelity, they would be liable to any 
punisbrnent, however extreme, which the Manipuri officers might inflict 
upon fibem/' To the justice of this he assented. After another re- 
quest for delay by the Wooudouk, which was not granted, Captaig 
Pemberton drew up the agreement. A Burmese translation was made 
for the Woondouk^s perusal, but he objected to it and prepared another 
in Burmese form oontaining many objectionable passages. To this 
agreement the Britash Commissioners objected. The Manipuri inter- 
preter declared that the Woondouk would never sign tbe agreement 
drawn up by the Commissioners as it was not according to Burmese 
form. Captain Pemberton remarked that the reply to this was evi- 
dent, the paper was oun, and in accordance with ovr forms, and that if 
tbe Woondouk refused to receive and sign such a document as we should 
tender to him, we would not surrender possession of the country/' 
The boundary was then laid down, and the agreement defining the 
boundaries signed as originally prepared, with some trifling alterations. 
The Burmese Commissioners added a note to the effect that the Burmese 
Ministers would address the British Government regarding tbe small 
strip of country between the eastern base of the Yoma Doung range 
and the Muring hills which they bad expected to get. The &urt of 
Ava, however, formally acquiesced in tbe boundary laid down, and so 
the matter then ended. 

The following is tbe English version of the agreement, with trans- 
latioiis of the Bomiese version > 


( 1 ) 




tknMtr»» Xidor Qnmi muS CftpUin 
SMubertim. onAer iMtfiMtlaM froni 
tbe iUf At UoiKHinibtenie Gavtnior 
Oencm in Cvttocit, i«f«e to wnbe 
over to tbe Woondoub ]|nbw»eik> 
■ “ * Hi 


iiK»bfni»tboo, Oamm iwt o BCfO 
points bf tbe King of Av% ^ 
to«m» m Tnmnioo^ Kbmnbot. 
Swo^k eaS eU etber v|li«ge»)« 
SeTKobo Valley, tbe Ungoebing 
nUliand tba etrlpoT valley #i»- 
niiig between tbelreaalenjfoot and 
the wcetem banlt of the Kiaftbee 
or Kbyeadwen Biver. 

aMNMtd.— Tbe BtHbdk fkmio* 
etooew will wilbdniw the Unnco. 
pQoiee Thannae now atn tie we d 
wilbhi tbia timd oCeoiHitiy end 


< S ) ( 3 ) 


Tm**nkjLtios ow x nkmcuirt ow 
yna Boanxen Vxagtoir, BT 
]fArOB-GB»XXA.& SCTSAU., 
Of VO. Poi^ AOSBT^XAVlVirB. 

[Aditleol X, May 1871 , ITo. 168 .] 

JWet."-The Britieb Commie- 
idonen, Mejor Qrant and Captain 
jPembertoii, under Inetruotione from 
Oe Bigbi Hononroble tbe Governor 
Oenerol in Council, agree to make 
over to the Woondouk (Under See* 
retaryl, Make Xengyan BeJo, and 
to txayedaogyee (Chief Writer of 
Conrt), Nemyookantboo, Commla- 
eionem appointed by tbe King of 
Ava, a|l the riUagea in tbe Kubau 
volley, together with Tunioo, 
Knmpet, and tbe towne of '^ng* 
wot (oUm Sutnjok), alto the Ungan 
Uilla and tbe liu^ between tbowe 
and tbe Kbyendgeii Biver. 

ShNMMl.«-Tbe Britiab CommiiM 
adonerx will withdrew the Mani- 
pnM Tbeapae uov etatlonod within 
this ttnet of country, end make 


LirgBAL TBAXBtAlIOV OP tUX 
Boeuxee wksiow, xvobivkjd 
peon THB tMiiEP -CoMitie- 
Bioxxx, BxtTieu UeuuA. 

IFolUhffl A,^ Jum 1872. Ko. i07.] 

The two Political Agents ap- 
pointed by the Britieh Oovern- 
mont, Mejor Grout and Captain 
Pembertflu, and the two Agents 
deputed by the King of Ava, 
the Royal Woondouk Moha 
Ming van Yaxaand Tsaraydawgyee 
(Royal Scribe) Nay Myo Kyaw- 
thoo, have mntuaUy agreed that 
the towns and TUlAges in the 
Kobau Valley, together with the 
towns of Tomoo. Rhambai, and 
Tlioung Thwat, ineludtug the 
Kngaw range of hills, shall be 
given over, oa also the land 
situate between the two braoehea 
of the Rliyeendwen river. Tbe 
two British Political Agents 
Mlmll withdraw the guards and 
thunuabs placed within these 
limits. 
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nkiAt» «fiqr inntfflito 

It to tlw BtototM CmtOmiham 

on tortolii oooutioiifc 


m thot 

tb^ Witt OftoetottM bniiito«ri«i 
wbiielk n»r be Minted oot to them 
Iwthe Bnt{«h^mmiMioDeri» end 
wU reeiiect end refodit frem eny 
inteiferenee, direct or indireoi. 
with the people reeidingr on the 
Mtioeepooree eide of thoee boimd^ 
aries. 

Jberth^ The beiuidariei are aa 
follow :•** 

l$t. The eaetem Ihot of the 
chidn of moantaiae which rhie im- 
mediatelj from the weetcm nide of 
the plain of the Knbo Valley 
Within tbia Une ia incln^d Moreh 
and all the oomtrj to the weat* 
ward of it. 

ind. On the aonth, a line, ex* 
tending from the eastern foot of 
the eame hills at the point where 
the river, called bv the Barmahs. 
KanaaweM, and by the Mnnee- 
pooreea, Numaaeelnng, enters the 
plain np to Us sonroes, and aoroaa 
toe hills dne west down to the Kathe 
mtyoung (Muneepooroe River). 

3rd On the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at thr foot of 
the same hills at the northern ex- 
trefuity of the Knbo valley and 
pass one north np to the first 
range of hills, east of that upon 
which stand the villages of 
Choeetar, Noongbree. Woonghnr, of 
the tribe callM by the Munoe- 
|KK>rees Loohooppa, and by the 
Bnrmahs Lagwensonng, now tiibn- 
tary to Moneopoor. 

itk. The Burmese Commission- 
ers hereby promise that they will 
give orders to tie Burmese offloors, 
who will remain in charge of the 
territory now made over to them, 
not in any way to Interfere with 
the Khyens or other inhabitants 
living on the Mntuwpoor side of 
the lines of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British Coromli- 
elooem also promise that the 
Muneepoorees shall be ordered not 
In any way to ioterfore with the 
Khyens or other Inhabitants of any 
doscriptlon living on the Burma 
side of the bounoaries now fixed. 


Seal. 


F. d. Qiayf, M^. 


Seal. 


B. B. Pamsavoir, Clap#., 

Commrtw 


n»er Imme^atopo nw loa ofHto 
the BnrmeM Commlaaioaeni on 
eertida ooadltomi. 


IBlrdL— The eonditions are that 
thev wilt agree to the bonndariet 
which mav oe pointol out to them 
by the British Commissionen, and 
will respect and rsfraiii from «iy 
interferen<», ctoreet or indirect, 
with the people residing on the 
Mantpore side of thoee boondarlee. 

The boundaries are as 

Ihllows !**■- 

1. The eastern foot of the chain 
of monntaine wldeh rise imme- 
diately from the weetem eide of the 
plain of thtf Xuban Valley. To the 
west of this line the village of 
Motto and alt its lands are to be- 
long to Munipore. 

2. On the sonth a line extend- 
ing from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at the point where the 
river mdled bv the Bnrmane Nansa- 
weng, and oy the Munlpoories, 
Numsallung, enters the plains, up 
to its sources and across the hills 
due west to the Nankathee Xay- 
oung (alia* Munipore river.) 

3. On the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the same hills at the northern 
extremity of the Kuban Valley, and 
pass due north np to the first range 
of hills, east of that upon which 
stands the villages of Tswaltara. 
Hoangbyee, and Noauhara, now 
tributary to Munipore. 

Burmese Commis- 
sioners hereby promise that they 
will give orders to the Burmese 
officers, who will remain in charge 
of the territoiT now made over to 
them, not in any way to interfere 
with the Khyens or other inhabi- 
tants living on the Munipore side 
of toe lines of boundary above des- 
erihed. and the Britito Commis- 
siooers also promise that the 
Munipoories shall he ordered not 
in any way to ioterfere with the 
Btoyens or other inhabitants of 
any description living on the 
Burma side of the bmindariee now 
fixed. 



r, Osaira^ 



&. B. Puanoxiw, Ooftl* 


WomuBwm Mavoav 
Balia. 


The eoBditldfw under which 
these tnmts shall he made ovmr 
to the two BurmsM Agents are 
as follows 

And the two Burmese Agents 
agreeing to the toUowiiif 
terms ?— 

lit. That they take over the 
tract of country as pointed out 
the two Brirish Polltkal 
Agents. 

2nd. That the villagers Ihrlng 
on the Cassay side anaii not be 
interfered wUX or in sny way 
molested. 

On these terms (the above 
towns and villages) sh«U be 
made ovw. 

The boundaries to be as fol- 
lows 

The eastern foot of the range 
of hills immediately on the west 
border of the land situate on the 
western side of the Kahaw 
Valley, shall .be fixed as the 
boundary. 

Beyond the above boundary on 
the west ia the village of Holay^, 
Ac , Ac., which is to belong to 
Munipore. 

The boundary on the south 
shall be fixed by a line extending 
from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at a point where the 
river, called by the Burmese, 
Nansaweng, and by the Csssays, 
Nan Trim Lao, eaters toe plain 
and along its course down to the 
mouth of the said river, and from 
thence doe west as far as the 
Nan Kathey Choung or Creek. 

The boundary on the north 
shall begin from the eastern foot 
of the same range of hills and 
run along to the end of the 
Kabaw Valley, and from thence 
due north as far as a hill whito 
is situate on the eastern side of 
the range of Gassay hill^ on 
which stand the villages of Tswa- 
tard, Hnanbyee, and Moamhata 
belonging to Munipore. 

The two Burmese Agents do 
hereby promise to issue orders 
to toe officers, who shall he left 
in charge of the territory now 
made over, not in any way to 
dtstnrh or molest any peoide 
(Khycens or otherwise) who live 
on the Cassay side, and the two 
English Political Agents promise 
that orders will be issued to the 
effret that Khyeens, who live 
beyond toe eastern houudary 
above described, shall not be in- 
terfered wito or molested by the 
Cassays. 

Signed in a temponury shed 
erected for the purpose on a sand 
bsiib west of Nat Kyoou Oung 
Myay on the Ifith WaaiUf Moon 
of Pyatho UOfi. 


Sunmyaehil Ghaut, BUigilMa 
Biver, 8th Janaaii Ififii. 


TiaYWAptttsi HfiMxnoEiiiXBOo. 


fltoato. West «r Mallww on 
fitoliMMiTlfiiA 
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By the following agreement, dated 8Sth Janoaiy 1884, Manipur 
, . was granted 600 Sicca rupees 

for the low of „ compensation for theloes 

of territory {^) thus iavolved:— 


Major Grant and Captain Pemberton under inetniotions from the Eight Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council having^ made over the Kubo Valley to the Burmese 
CommisBioners deputed from Ava are authorized to state — 


Fint—Th^t it is the iutention of the Supreme Government to grant a monthly 
stipend of five hundred Sicca rupees to the Baja of Manipur, to commence from the ninth 
day of January one thousand eight hundr^ and thirty-four, the date at which the 
tomsfer of Kubo took place as shown in the agreement mutualiy signed by the British 
and Burmese Commissioners. 


iSrcof»d.--lt is to be distinctly understood that should ao^ circumstances hereafter 
arise by which the portion of territory lately made over to ^|i|igain reverts to Manipur, 
the allowance now granted by the British Government will from the date of such 
reversion. 


After the cession of the Kubo Valley to Burma disputes were 
constant, though, in a letter dated 17th November 1840, the Political 
Agent, Manipur, stated (®) that up to that time the peace of the frontier 
had been preserved without a reference to the Court of Ava or to the 
Government of India. The Resident at Ava, in 1834, said that the 
death of Gumbheer Sing had removed all feelings of personal resent- 
ment from the minds of the King and Court of Ava. From this time 
correspondence was carried on between the Political Agent and the 
Burmese local authorities, cases then arising with Burmese traders in 
Manipur being decided by the Political Agent. Dr. Dillon visited 
Sumjok in 1863. (^) He was received with much attention and kindness 
by the Rajah, who provided houses and food for his attendants, and 
spoke gratefully of the support he gave them. Dr. Dillon^s camp was 
b^ieged by claimants for m^ical relief. In 1868 Dr. Brown said that 
disputes between the Manipuris and residents on the Burmese frontier 
were not then very frequent, and were mostly caused by mutual cattle 
and pony stealing. In April 1869, on the invitation of the liajah of 
Sumjok, he paid a friendly visit to the Kubo Valley. The Rajah 
told Dr. Brown that he intended writing to the King of Burma to say 
how much he was pleased with the visit. 

In 1848 the Burmese complained of aggressions by the hill village 
_ of Loohoopa, situated in Manipur 

been reached by Manipuns, and 
before it could be reached several others would have to be subdued. 
The Burmese authorities, knowing this, affected a doubt whether the 
village was in Manipur or Burmese territory, and stated their desire, 


(M Secret Congultsticin, 24di April 18H No, 12. 

(*) Political Consultatioii, i^th Beoember 1840, Ko. 78. 

(*) Politick Piooeedings (India), November 1868, No. 8. 
P<^ical Prooeedinga (India), September 186^ No. 889. 

{*) Forrign Ckminltatuii, 81it Jamiaiy 1881, No. 120« 
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ghodi the village be declared not in Manipur territory, to punish it 
Uxemeeli^^. Colonel McCulloch said that owing to the difficulties 
which would attend the reduction of the village, the BurUiese prd^bly 
thought that it would l>e disowned by Manipitr, and he immediately 
declared it to be in Manipur territory. In February 1849 a Manipur 
force went against the village and reduced it to subjection. 


In 1869, a village called Mokoo, inhabited by Burmese, but on the 

Eaid on the Maoipur yiUitge ot Mokoo. ^ boundary, wu 

j forcibly entered by an armed party 

of Burmese and the wife and five children of a man named Woidcow- 
men carried off. (^) On the demand of the Political Agent, the Thoogyee 
of Tummoo ordered the family to be restored. The matter was also 
referred to the Burmese Government, and the Prime Minister readily 
acceded to the request of the Political Agent at Mandalay to obtain 
all possible information about the raid and take such action as justice 
demanded. After receiving reports from the frontier officials, the 
Minister replied that, on the issue of a Royal order to apprehend 
1‘dacoits who had attacked a Chinese trader, Wonkowmen absconded and 
took up his residence in the Mogoung forests, and, on being sent for, 
again absconded. His wife and children were thereupon taken and 
brought before the local Court ; while there, the Political Agent at 
Manipur demanded their restoration, and they were given up. In 
forwarding the Ministers letter the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, remarked that the proceedings of the Burmese officials in 
seizing the family and property of a man charged with a criminal 
offence was quite in accordance with Burmese usage. He, however, 
said there was reason to believe that the Burmese who committed the 
raid were ignorant of the fact that the persons arrested were not 
subjects of Burma, but of Manipur, as the village was situated very 
near the boundary line, and also very near a Burmese frontier garrison. 
Considering this, and the fact of the individuals having been given 
up when their surrender was demanded by the Politick Agent at 
Manipur, the matter was allowed to drop.(^) 


In a letter dated 21st January 1871 Dr. Brown informed the Woon 

of Gendat that the inhabitants of 
Altegjd »id OB the Mwipur village of tHe village of Nat-tsong-nga, ia 
a ng-nga. ^ Manipur territory, 60 in number, 

had been forcibly carried off by Burmese and the village destroyed. 
Before reporting the matter, he asked the Woon to hold an investiga- 
tion. The Woon^s reply, w'hich was received by General Nuthall nearly 
three months after, raised the question whether the village was within 
Burma or Manipur territory. The 'Woon asserted that it belonged to 
Burma, that the inhabitants left it of their own accord, because the 
superior of the village had oppressed them, and that tlicy had stated 


(») Political Pvocoedifigs (Iiidia), July 1870, 240-41. 

C) FoUtioal Frooeedingfi (India}, March 187i, Nos. S87-88. 
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that thi^ did not wish to live at Nat-tseng*n§ra. He at the same time 
stated that two other villages^ Mokoo and Namweeloong^ wem in 
Burmese territory. 


General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in order 

to ascertain on which side of the 

question. l^y* He took the Ayapoorel Major 

(Manipur Foreign Minister) with 
him in order to come to an understandin*? with the Woon of Gendat 


regarding some unsettled complaints of plunder and outrage which had 
been made by Manipur. ( ^ ) The Government of India approved his having 
proceeded to the frontier, but directed him to confine himself to the 
particular duties for which he went, and to refrain from raising any 
general question of boundary between Manipur and Burma without 
specific instructions from the Government of India. The result of 
General NuthalFs investigation proved that Nat-tseng-nga and Mokoo 
were both within Manipur territory. General Nuthall did not, however, 
meet with a proper reception when he went to the frontier. Although 
he informed the Gendat Woon by letter that he was going to proceed to 
the frontier, and invited that official to meet him, yet when he arrived 
at the encampment about a mile from Tummoo, none of the authorities 
came to welcome the party ; on the contrary, aversion, if not actual 
hostility, was shown them. A musket was fired off near the encampment, 
which, General Nuthall said, might appear trivial, but its significance 
was well known to the Burmese as also to the Manipuris, who at once 
noticed it. A tbannah had also been constructed on ground that had 
always been deemed Manipur territory, and the guard turned out armed 
and attempted to stop the party. The Tset Kai (Burmese Native 
Judge) had been deputed by the Gendat Woon to meet General Nuthall. 
When he arrived at Tummoo he requested General Nuthall to go to him. 
This being an undue assumption of rank on the part of the Tset Kai, 
General Nuthall declined to do so. The next day the Tset Kai asked 
him to avail himself of some huts built for the reception of the party 
and he would meet him there. General Nuthall replied that if they 
really wished his party to occupy the huts, they should have asked them 
to do so before they constructed huts for themselves, that he had no 
intention of moving for the Tset Kai^s convenience, and that if ho 
wished to see him he would have to come to wliere he was. General 


Nuthall did not really want to see him, as he considered that a reference 
to Government would be necessary. He accordingly returned to Mani- 
pur without seeing either the Tset Kai or the Woon. lie, however, 
informed the Woon by letter that the villages were in Manipur terri- 
tory. He also informed him about the Tset Kai^s conduct, for which 
the Woon apologised. 


(^) FolHioU Prooeedings (Isdin), Mty 1871, Nos. 1&14S9. 
Foliiioftl Preoeedings (India), June 1872, Not. 38i«413. 
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Itt the first edition of Aitohison^s Treaties the boundary between 
Manipur and the Kubo VaHey is described as follows The eastern 
part of the chain of mounUins which rise immediately from the western 
side of the Kubo Valley/^ General Nuthall pointed out that this was 
probably a misprint as it is defined in the original Burmese as the 
eastern &c. General Nuthall consider^ it not improbable that 

the Burmese Government had obtained possession of our translation of 
the Treaty, and had thus taken the opportunity of asserting its claim 
to Mokoo, Nat-tseng-nga, and Namweeloong. [The misprint has been 
corrected iu the revised edition of the Treaties.] 

There is a great public road, much frequented by both Manipuris 
and Burmese, which runs parallel to, and at the foot of, the Muring 
hills. It is called the '' Lan-ma-dan^' or Royal road, and was con- 
structed so many years ago that the inhabitants of the valley can give 
no account of its origin. General Nuthall said this road seemed to have 
been recognized by both Governments as the established boundary, and 
he could find no trace of a defined boundary other than this road. He 
thought that Captain Pemberton must have cleared the jungle and 
opened out this line. The road is, however, shown on Captain Pember- 
ton's map to be well in Burmese territory, and to have been in existence 
when the boundary was laid down. 

The following remarks were made by the Government of India on 
General Nuthall's reports : — 

Afi regards the boundary itself, His Exeellency in Council oonsiders that them can 
be no reasonable doubt on the It is quite clear from the report of Captain 

Pemberton, the ofboer deputed in 1 8S4 to demarcate the boundary, that Manipur terntorv 
extends to the foot of the eastern biopf' of the Munug hills and not to any highway such 
as that mentioned in your letter The boundary is, indeed, clearly laid down in Captain 
Pemberton's map of Manijur, copy of which is doubtless in your possession. If not, a 
copy will be sent from thi*? office As regards, then, the action of the Burmese in the 
villages of Nga-tsenga and Mokoo, the issue turns on the easily ascertainable fact whether 
the}' are on the slope of the hill or in the plam, and this 1 am to request that you wiU at 
a convenient opportunity ascertain and report to this Office. 

As General Nuthall did not possess a copy of Captain Pemberton^s 
map he was furnished with one. A second copy was also scut for the 
use of the Maharajah. General Nuthall was at the same time told that 
any deviation from the boundary as laid down by Captain Pemberton 
could not be countenanced by the Government of India. 


In accordanoe with the instructions quoted in the foregoing para- 

gmph, Colonel Mowbray Thconson, 
Cotod MowtrayOlrason;. ■visit to been appointed Officiating 

frontier m connoction with the hound- -n i-j.« i j 4 . xl® 

ary question. Political Agent, proceeded to the 

frontier in November 18715 to settle 


the disputed portion of the boundary and other matters in dispute 
between Manipur and Burma. The Burmese Government had l^en 
communicated with and appointed an official to nieet Colonel Thomson 
on the frontier. Colonel Thomson sent timely information of his com- 
ing in English and Burmese, and informed the authorities that he was 
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to oommonce bis enquiries from the village of Weetoop*(^) When be 
arrived at the village of Satumkhoorum, one march from Weetoop, he 
sent information to the Burmese authorities at Weetoop that he had 
arrived, and was prepared to meet the officer deputed by the Burmese 
Government. His advance party preceded him to build huts, and they 
had just commenced building when a shot was fired at them by a 
villager of Weetoop. The huts were, however, constructed. Colonel 
Thomson remarked that the Burmese could have no excuse for this 
outrage as they knew full well that his visit was a friendly one. They 
afterwards told some of his party that it was done by a child. Not- 
withstanding his having sent early information of his coming no one 
was there to meet him. The Gendat Woon afterwards arrived. He 
begged that the matter might be deferred till they met the Tsauba of 
Sumjok at Mongsa, to which Colonel Thomson agreed. The Numthow 
Thannah was the only point of dispute raised by the Burmese officials. 
(No complaint regarding this thanngth had been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India.) This thannah Colonel Thomson stated was con- 
siderably within the Manipur boundary. Colonel Thomson allowed the 
Manipur official to ask why the people of the village of Nat-tseng-nga 
had not been returned, but the Burmese official said he was only 
authorised to speak on the subject of Ihe Numthow Thannah, and 
declined to confer on any other subject. They had no actual complaint 
regarding the boundary ; what they required was that the Treaty of 
should be adhered to. They pointed out to Colonel Thomson 
two villages Thangboong and Monggong, to the south-west of Tummo, 
which they said had paid tribute to them for the previous three years. 
These villages do not now occupy the same sites shown in Pemberton 
map. Colonel Thomson went to the villages and ascertained personally 
that they had never paid tribute to Burma. He also visited Mokoo 
and Nat-tseng-nga and satisfied himself that they belong to Manipur. 

With his report Colonel Thomson forwarded a map showing Cap- 
tain Pemberton's boundary as he proposed that it should be considered 
to exist. (*) It was a line drawn generally from village to village, 
along the jpoot of the hills. Col<mel Thomson was asked whether the 
line described by him did or did not correspond with Captain Pember- 
ton's line, and he was requested to i^eport whether Captain Pemberton's 
line could be identified. He was told that — 

If Pemberton’s line can be identified, it must be maintained as the boundary. If 
it cannot, His Excellency in Council is of opinion that next cold season you and the Poli- 
tical Agent at Manthilay, if the King of Burmah will place the matter in his hands, 
otherwise a Burmese otneial, should meet aud, making use of Captaiu Pemberton’s map on 


(') Political Proceedings (India), January 1878, Nos. 424*430. 

(*) Political Proceedings (Imlui), January 1873, No. 428. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1873, Nos. 394-93. 
Political Prix'oediugR Undia). May 1873, No. 131. 

Political PToceedina:s (India), November 1878, Nos, 23*26. 
Political Procet‘dings (India), October 1874, Nos. 18-20. 
Political ProcetHiiugs (ludiri), March 1876, Noi. 636 - 42 , 
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Moertab wlutt it th« real boundary, iiote the Tillagee m either 
side of it, and take #ach cominws bearings, dso., as will admit of recognition hereafter 
in the emt of disi^ute. 

Colonel Thomson replied that he could not strictly identify Pemberton^s 
line, and that the line he suggested was the near^t approximation to 
it which he could define. He proposed that a professional surveyor 
might be made available to accompany him and the Manipur and 
Burmese officials during the season 187S*74, when the whole of the 
Mahipur-Kubo boundary could be properly demarcated. In a letter 
dated 28th March 1873 the Political Agent was told that, in consider* 
ation of the occurrences on the Naga-Manipur boundary (paras. 80-35), 
the Government of India was not disposed to make a reference to 
Burma on the subject till the Manipur Durbar placed the settlement 
of the boundary in the Political Agent's hands without reservation. 
When the Durbar consented to this, the Government of India would 
take steps for the deputation of the Political Agent at Mandalay or of 
some one nominated by the King of Burma to settle the frontier in 
company with the Political Agent. The Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, was however of opinion that under no circumstances should the 
P<|litical Agent himself leave Mandalay for that duty. The Maharajah 
of Manipur did not reply to the Political Agent's letter till six months 
after, when Dr. Brown had relieved Colonel Thomson. He agreed to 
place the matter unreservedly in the Political Agent's hands for settle- 
ment. On the Burmese Government being then asked to depute an 
officer for the purpose of settling the boundary, they replied that the 
boundary was satisfactory and that the appointment of a deputation for 
the purpose of demarcating it was deprecated. On this the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, sug^sted that unless the matter was 
considered very important in Manipur, it should not bo pressed. The 
Manipur Durbar was then consulted, and they agreed to accept what 
liad long been recognized on either side as Pemberton's line. The Poli- 
tical Agent remarked that the boundary had only been called in ques- 
tion during the previous few years, and that the Burmese had with- 
drawn the thannah they had established on the Manipur side and aban- 
doned their claim to the villages. He also remarked that the line pro- 
posed by Colonel Thomson, which seemed intended to run straight 
nearly from village to village, and cut out an old established Manipur 
thannah named Moreh, was strongly objected to by Manipur, as it 
would dcpiive these villagers of almost all the land they cultivated. 
Dr. Brown mentioned another objection, viz., that bringing the Bur- 
mese line close up to these villages would be a strong temptation to 
interference. He proposed that the old line, with the exception of a 
portion he had altei^ in a map sent, should be adhered to as marked. 
On the matter being referred to the Burmese Government, they said 
they wished to adhere, without any modification, to the Treaty of 1833 
laying down the boundary. The boundary question was thereupon 
dropped. 
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THE MOKra-KIR IBOMTIEB Of ncirOAL 


The messengeis who brought the letter to lAanipur from the Woor. 

of Gendat regarding the village 

“ «* ftige m .bj;^ 

brought a second letter to the Poli- 
tical Agent, in which the Woon complained that Manipur Nagas of the 
Tillage of Hmautsem^ asaieted by tea Nagas of the mountaio range/^ 
had attacked and burned the Burmese village of Beetoop,(^) killing two 
men and 26 buffaloes, and carrying off twelve men, women and child- 
ren. They destroyed all the property in the village by fire, including 
400 baskets of rice, and took away 200 baskets of rice with them. 
The Woon said that on the matter being investigated the Hmautsem 
Nagas confessed that it was done by them, and he requested the Poli- 
tick Agent to try and make them deliver up the villagers and property. 
The Maharajah of Manipur assured General Nuthall that the village of 
Hmautsem was far to the south (it is not marked on Pemberton^s map) 
and had not been brought under the control of Manipur, When 
General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in connection 
with the boundary, he intended to make enquiries regarding the attack, 
but no further action in the matter was reported to the Government of 
India. 


In July 1872 the Political Agent at Manipur reported thatadeput- 


Complaintfl by the Burmese against 
Manipur. Burmese Government asked 
to oorreepond through the Kesident at 
Mandalay on Mampur-Kubo frontier 
matters. 


ation had arrived there from Manda- 
lay with a letter from the Woon- 
shindan Myngee, and bad requested 
him to enquire into and settle cer- 
tain matters of dispute between 
Manipur and Burma. They were not furnished with any authority 
for their visit by the Political Agent at Mandalay, but Colonel Thom- 
son, the Political Agent at Manipur, fearing that Manipur interests 
might suffer by sending them away, took up the questions. 


The first dispute was that about ten years previous (^) a man and 
his wife, residents of Sumjok, when going from Manipur were murdered 
near the Lokstow River in Manipur territory, aild no steps were taken 
b^ the authorities in the matter. In reply to this the Manipur authori- 
ties asserted that the murders alluded to, as also of two Manipuris, 
were committed by their baggage coolie, that enquiry was institute at 
the time, and that the perpetrator was brought to justice. The second 
dispute was that the Manipur thannah, which had been at Ochanpok, 
was removed three years previously about four miles towards Burma, 
that it was requested at the time that it might be withdrawn to its 
original site, but as no steps had been taken for its removal, the request 
was again made. In reply to this Colonel Thomson said that he was 


(^) Folitiosl Pioosedinga (Indis}, Msy 1871, N(N|, 1$1 sod 1S8. 
(*) FoUtkil Froosedlngi (Inifis), August 1878, Noi. 818-18. 
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to visit tha homijButy during tiie ensuing eold weather^ and be would 
then settle the dispute. The third dispute was that some Na^ from 
Mauipus territory had attacked the village of Mowlong, near oumjok, 
and killed mid carried off ten persons^ and a considerable amount of 
property^ Bs. SOD being paid for the release of the captives. Ibey said 
the Manipur authorities took no notice of the matter. The Manipur 
authorities asserted that they never heard of it before^ and the deputation 
appeared satisfied with this reply. The fourth dispute was regarding 
twelve muskets which were stolen by Burmese from the Manipur thannah 
of Montom in 1869, but which could not be recovered. (^) This theft 
was admitted by the Bajah of Sumjok at the time it occurred ; as be 
could not recover the muskets, be was prepared to give compensation for 
them. The deputation asked the Manipur Durbar whether they would 
accept twelve other muskets or double the value of those stolen. The pro- 
posals were not accepted. Colonel Thomson told them that the Maharajah 
could accept of no other guns or even double the value of those stolen. 
The fifth dispute was reg^ing a Manipur sepoy^s wife said to have been 
seduced and carried off, together with her son. The deputation brought 
the woman, who was examined by Colonel Thomson. She stated that 
she went of her own accord and lived with a man in Sumjok and was 
not willing to join her husband again. Colonel Thomson suggested to 
the deputation that damages to the extent of Rs. 120 should be paid 
to her husband and his child left with him. To this they willingly 
agreed, and the money was paid at once. 

The Political Agent at Mandalay was requested (*} to inform the 
Burmese Government of what had taken place, and to add that it would 
he better, and lead to the speedier and more satisfactory settlement of 
such matters if they were referred through him instead of direct to the 
Manipur Durbar. 

In February lb 75 the Rajah of Sumjok complained to the Political 

Agent, Manipur, that a party of 
Kongjai Kookies belonging to that 
State had attacked the village of 
Nampee, situated within Burmese territory, and killed 45 men, women, 
and children. The village of Nampee is not marked on Pember- 
ton's map, hut is situated near the northern boundary of the Kuho 
Valley. 

According to the Manipur authorities, the Ayapoorel (Manipnr 
ofilcial detailed for matters connected with Burma) had been recently 
appointed, and went to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with his duties. While there some dispute occurred 
between his men and the inhabitants of some villages situated in the 
Tankhool Naga Hills in Manipur territory. While the dispute was 


Alleged raid by Manipur Kongjais on 
Burmese village of Nampee. 


(0 FoUlaoal Prooeedlugs (India), August 1869, Nos.,46 to 48. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1878, No. 814. 
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tinder aettlementi the inhabitants of one village, in wbioh the Maniimris 
had halt^> set upon them during the night and killed eleven 
and one Kookie. This lead to an exj^ition of 150 Manipuri s^js 
and 700 Hill Kookies being sent to punish the offending village* They 
assembled at tbe Kongal Thannah, from whence they pofOGeeded and 
destroyed the offending village, killing nine men, and then returned to 
the thannah. 

When the Burmese complaint was received the Political Agent 
was absent on duty in Cachar. The man who brought the letter, by 
name Tammoo Seajah, was said to be acquainted with the case, as he 
was at the Kongal Thannah when the attack on Nampee was said to 
have occurred. He waited in Manipur till Dr. Brown's return, who 
examined him. He said that tbe Manipur force returned to the Kongal 
Thannah on the 1st February, and that he received information on the 
3txl that Nampee had been attacked on the night of the 2nd. He also 
said that the Ayapoorel denied tbe possibility of his Kookies having 
committed the raid, but refused to investigate the matter, saying that 
the raid, if committed, must have been done by Nagas or others in 
Burmese territory. None of the Kongjais were seen between the 
Kongal Thannah and Nampee, but they were accused because tbe 
Burmese considered that no other party could have committed the 
raid. 

On first receipt of the Burmese complaint the matter looked so 
suspicious that Dr. Brown asked the Maharajah to suspend the 
Ayapoorel, pending the result of an enquiry on the spot. He at the 
same time asked that arrangements might be made for coolies, and a 
head official appointed to assist in the enquiry . The Maharajah replied 
that he considered the suspension of the Ayapoorel before an enquiry 
had been made to be unjustifiable ; and he threw difficulties in the way 
of the enquiry by saying that the greater part of the Nagas had gone 
with the Kamhow force (paragraph 82), and that those who came with 
Dr. Brown from Cachar bad gone to their hills and were not then fit to 
be called again. Dr. Brown by this time having made fuller enquiries, 
thought that the Manipur case looked favourable, and the only way 
he could account for their obstructiveness was that they dreaded an 
investigation into the original expedition. He thought that some 
oppressive measures on their part had led to the attack and murder of 
the Manipuria and Kookies. He however afterwards acquitted the 
Maharajah of any wish to interfere with the investigation, and said he 
thought he only wished for delay in order to obtain ^e services of 
Tangal Major, who was with the Kamhow expedition. The matter of 
the coolies having been arranged. Dr. Brown proceeded to the village 
of Namp^, accompanied by the Ayapoorel. He bad previously written 
to tbe Eajah of Sum jok, asking him to depute an official of standing from 
the Burmese side to assist in investigation ; but he said he would 
prefer that the Rajah himself would find it convenient to meet him, 
instead of any other official. 
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Dr. Brown roa<^«d the firontaer on the let April, bat m nothin 

bad been heera of tbe Bedeh 
** ** Sainjok, he sent off a abort note to 

bim intimating bis iirrival.(») The 
next morning a Banime arrived in <^mp, who said he had he^ that 
the Bajah intended meeting the Politioai Agents bnt was dela^ed^ as bis 
mother was siek. Late the same night a short note was received from 
the Rajah, saving he eonld not come as his head priest bad just died, hut 
that he would send an official of standing as soon as possible. A meet* 
ing bad been arranged to take place at Mongsa, a short distance from 
where Dr. Brown had encamped, and he went there on the 3rd. He 
found no preparations being made for the reception of any one in the 
village, and ho official of any kind to afford information ; he therefore 
returned to his standing camp the following evening, where he had left 
the Manipur party. None of the people of Mongsa had heard any- 
thing about the raid, except through the Burmese messenger who had 
passed through their village, and as the case at this stage appeared likely 
to break down and prove a false charge altogether, Dr. Brown reinstated 
the Ayapoorel. A Burmese official, said to be a nephew of the Rajah of 

t umjok, arrived at Mongsa on the evening of the 4th, and met Dr. 

Town at his camp the next morning. The matter was then gone into, 
with the result of further weakening the Burmese case. The raid 
having been committed on the evening of the 2nd, and the whole of 
the Manipur party having returned to the capital on the 5th, it was 
admitted that, if the dates given by the Burmese and Manipuris were 
correct, it would have been impossible for the Manipur Kongjais to have 
committed the raid, as the journey from Nampee to the Manipur capital 
could not possibly be done under tour days. Dr. Brown, however, in 
bis report to Government, said there was no doubt the Kongjais with 
the Manipur force could have committed the raid, if a raid had been 
committed, the distance between the Kongal Thannah and Nampee 
being much less than he was at hrst led to believe. The Burmese 
admitted that no one had seen Kongjais going to or coming from 
Nampee, and that Kongjais were in the habit of trading m numbers in 
the kubo Valley. Th^ therefore retracted what they had positively 
maintained, viz., that if Kongjais had committed the raia, it could only 
have been done by those with the Manipur force. They, however, 
insisted that a raid had been committed as alleged, and Dr. Brown 
proceeded to the village, the Burmese having pledg^ themselves to 
show the remains of the 45 persons killed. When Dr. Brown arrived 
at the village, there was no sign that it had been attacked at all. The 
houses were all intaot, the headman of the village failed to produce the 
remains of the persons said to have been killed, and the marks on doors 
said to have been produced by bullets were found, with one exception, 
which was even doubtfol, to have been out with some instrument. 
Dr. Brown considered that the evidence led to one of two conclusions,—" 
the tirst, and by far the strangest, was that the case was an entirely 
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false and malicious otie witihout foundation; the second^ that if it 
GoOttained any element of truths it had been much exaggerat^i and the 
Manipur State accused without a shadow of proof to support the accusa- 
tion. The only explanation he could offer was that the complaint had 
been intended as a set-off ag^ainst former Manipur ones^ it being common 
to both States to have pet grievances on either side to which they 
constantly refer^ and the Manipuris had then by far the heaviest list 
against Burma. 

Dr. Brown informed the Rajah of Sumjok and the Maharajah of 
Manipur of the result of the enquiry. He told the Maharajah of 
Manipur that, although he thought it highly improbable that the 
Manipur Kongjais had committed any raid, still there was an element 
of suspicion in the case, as they had opportunity, being encamped 
so far from the Kongal Thannah where the Manipur force was, 
that no personal control by the Manipur officers was possible. He 
therefore asked the Maharajah, in all cases of the employment of 
armed Kongjais with Manipur troops, to direct a sufficient watch 
to be kept over them, so as to render the occurrence of such 
complaints impossible. He also asked the Maharajah, whenever he had 
occasion to use troops near the Burmese frontier, to intimate the fact to 
the nearest Burmese official where the force was to assemble, and its 
objects. 

On I4fih May, the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, reported that 
the Burmese Government had complained to the Resident at Mandalay 
regarding the attack on Nampee and asked what settlement would be 
effected. At this time Sir Douglas Forsyth was about to proceed to 
Mandalay in connection with Western Karennee affairs, and the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to furnish him with a copy of Dr. Brownes 
report, with an intimation that he was to make no allusion to the 
subject at Mandalay, but that if the Burmese Government referred to 
it, he should inform them of the result of the investigation, and say 
that the Government of India were satisfied that there was no just 
cause of complaint against Manipur. The matter does not, however, 
appear to have been alluded to by the Burmese Government, for it is 
not mentioned in Sir Douglas Forsythes report. 

The Kongal Thannah is a Manipur outpost situated on the banks 
^ „ of the River Nummeah, which there 

boundary between Manipur 
^ and Burma, and is due north of ^e 

Kubo Valley. It was garrisoned by one Jemadar and £0 sepoys. On 
the morning of the 14th December 1877 the thannah was attacked by 
about 100 Sbans, Burmese subjects, of the Kubo Valley* Eight 
Manipuris were killed and the guard-house burnt.(^) On the. morning 
of the attack the Jemadar had heard that a large party of Burmese were 
assembled in a village not far off, and sent four men to see if the report 
were true ; a party had also been sent on other duty to the Kampang 


(*) Pditioiil Proceedings (India), May 1878, Nee. 107-88. 





VtiAfiQAh on tW Manipnr road ; and the Jteidar and tiiree ntan liad 
gone to euperintend the erection of some huts about 800 yards distant 
from the stockade. Six men were* thus only Irft in the stokade* One 
was on sentry outside^ another was cookings and the remaining four 
were inside. There was also a Kaga who had come to sell sotnetMngf 
The sentry and three of the men inside were killed ; the four men who 
had gone off to enquire regarding the reported assembly of Burmese 
were also found killed about 50 yards from the stockade. Wten 
attacked the four men inside the stockade kept up a fir© on the Burmese 
till three of the four fell ; the fourth man then dimbed over the rear of 
the stockade and escajped into the jungle. The Burmese had also some 
loss on their side, for the man who escaped reported that he saw two 
bodies being carried away by the attacking party. 

On the outrage being reported, Colonel Johnstone, the Political 
Agent, proceeded at once to the Kongal Thannah to inrestigate 
the matter.(^) The^result of his investigation left no doubt about 
the correctness of the report. The opinion of the people there was that 
the attack had been committed by the Sumjok Bajah with the permission, 
if not at the instigation, of the King of Burma, with the object of 
seeing how far they could go with Manipur ; and that, in the event of 
the outrage being passed over without notice, it was feared that it 
might only be the prelude to a more serious attack. In eorrobomtion 
of this it was reported on good authority that the women and children 
of the Kubo Valley had all been put across the Ningthee Kiver, and 
that the men were under arms. The news of the attack caused great 
excitement in Manipur. The Maharajah said that it was only owing to 
the presence of the Political Agent that the people remained quiet. 
Every one to the south of the capital had his bundle of clothes and 
parched rice ready to flee. Colonel Johnstone at firot was inclined to 
think that the Manipur! interpretation of the cause of the attack was a 
pretty correct one. For many years past," he said, much ilUfeeling 
has prevailed along the border, both parties, being dissatisfled with the 
boundary as at present deflned, or rather 1 should say ili-deflned, and it 
is quite possible that the Rajah of Sumjok, whose son has a veir bad 
reputation, may have represented his supposed grievances at Man^Iay, 
and been encouraged to insult the much^hated and despised Manipnris." 
Subsequently, however, he said he was inclined to lay the entire blame 
on the Rajah of Sumjok. 

Since the attack was made the passes leading to Burma have been 
closed to all comers from thence except Burmese officials, but Burmese 
and others travelling from the west have been allowed to pass on, 
on the understanding that their safety could only be guaranteed as 
far as the Manipur frontier. Colonel Johnstone explained that this 
was done to prevent panics in Manipur, as the appearance of a few 
Burmese unescorted would have creat^ great alarm. 


(»} Poli^ Proossaiagi (Iwtb), Msy 19^ No. 108. 
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Before any informatioii regarding the attack had reached tlie 
deni at Mandalay^ a letter was received from him forwarding a 
eommimioatioii from the Burmese Minister for Foreign AfiEuirs.(^) The 
Burmese Minister represented that the Rajah of Sumjok had complained 
that a body of Manipuri Khyens had made three attacks on the 
Burmese Khyen village of Nam|)ee — the first in 1874-75, when over 
40 men were killed; the second in October- November ls77, when 20 
were killed; and the third in December 1877, when 30 were killed. 
The first of these alleged attacks was reported at the time it was said to 
have occurred, and the details of which are given in paragraphs 116-21, 
but this was the first mention of any raids hy Manipur in 1877. 

A c(^y of Colonel Johnstone’s report regarding the attack on the 
Kongal Thannah was sent to (Colonel Duncan, Resident at Mandalay, 
and a copy of Colonel Duncan’s letter and enclosure regarding the* 
alleged attacks on the village of Nampee were sent to Colonel Johnstone. 
Colonel Duncan was instructed to request an explanation from the 
Burmese Government, and Colonel Johnstone was instructed to request 
a similar explanation from the Manipur Durbar, but in doing so they 
were merely to state the facts of the cases and to make comments or 
reflections thereon themselves. 

The Maharajah of Manipur denied all knowledge of any attacks 
miuie on the village of Nampee. (*) He remarked that the first charge 
had been investigated by Dr. Brown and proved to be false, that he had 
heard nothing of the other two outrages, that no complaint had been 
made by the Rajah of Sumjok, and that it was usual in such cases 
for him to complain to the Manipur officers and to the Political 
Agent. Colonel Johnstone said he did not attach the slightest 
credence to the report. He believed that the charge had been got up 
simply as a set-off against the charge preferred by Manipur against 
Burma. When the Kongal outrage was first reported, he took some 
pains to ascertain if the tribes on the Manipur side of the boundary 
had been engaged in any attack on Burmese territory, which might have 
led to the aggressive act, but could not find the least evidence to show 
that such h^ been the case. He pointed out how improbable the 
attacks were, and referred to Dr. Brown’s investigation into the alleged 
raid in 1875. He remarked that, on Dr. Brown’s investigation of the 
alleged attack in 1875, the headman put down the number of inhabitants 
of the village of Nampee as 21,*^ but assuming that he meant heads 


• (ISsiraei fnm Dr. J8roi<m’« ntpor^ of 1875, 

** Asked (the hendmaa of Nampee) : How many inhabitants were in the village 
before the raid ? He replied twenty-one. And after ? Fifteen. He seemed utterly 
unoonsoious of there bmng any dieorepancy regarding the number killed, forty-five, 
and the Eumher of origioid inhi&Hantfl.'’ 


(0 Politloal Prooeedinga (India), May 1678, Nos. 110>12. 
Pditiod Prooeediiiga (India), May 1678, Nos. 114-15. 

(^) Piditioal Pkneoediogs (India}, May 1678, Nos. 110-20. 
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of liou86holds, and allowing four or five to a house^ the nimber ol alain 
would be so out of proportion to the population as to render the ease 
quite unique in Naga warfare, and cast a grave dlonht on the 8tateiiient» 
even were there no other negative evidence to be brought forward* 

In reply to the letter of the Eesident at Mimdalaj asking for an 
explanation, the Burmese Government said thaV they had received 
accounts from their officials on the Manipur frontW which confirmed 
the account given by the Political Agent, Manipur. {^) They disavowed 
the conduct of their local officials, who, they said, bad acted without 
orders, and they promised to call to Mandalay all thhse engaged in the 
afiair, and mate an investigation and punish the o&nders. The 
Burmese Minister, however, in his letter complained that 'Hhere being 
an insufficient disposition of ordnance and ammunition in Manipur for 
the purpose of effectually attacking Sumjofc, 200 maunds of powder 
and 5,000 muskets had been sent for from Calcutta and preparations 
made/^ He further complained that the Manipur guard at Mo*le 
, Thannah had been strengthened by 100 men, and jEhat orders had been 
' issued by the Maharajah and the Political Agento' prohibiting Burmese 
from entering or leaving Manipur. In a letter ^ted 4th May 1878, 
Colonel Duncan was told that the Governor General in Council was glad 
to recognise the friendly and 'well disposed character of the communi- 
cation made by the Burmese Government, but he was at the same time 
told to watch the progress of the case carefully, and to satisfy himself 
that a thorough investigation was made into the conduct of the Sumjok 
Rajah as promised. About this time the Government of India had 
supplied the Maharajah of Manipur with 750 percussion muskets and a 
quantity of ammunition on payment. The arms were given to replace 
the 8mooth-l)ore muskets supplied on the formation of the Manipur 
Levy in 1825, which were returned to the arsenal at Fort William to be 
broken up; and the ammunition was supplied simply because the 
Mahamjah^s stock was nearly exhausted. This being probably the 
foundation of the Burmese rumour that the British Government had 
supplied arms and umraimition to Manipur for the purpose of attackinp^ 
the Rajah of Sumjok, the facts of the case were explained to the Resi- 
dent in order to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the Burmese, 

On the 5th July 1878 the Burmese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the Resident that the Rajah of Sumjok had arrived at Mandalay 
and been examined regarding the attack on the Kongal outpost. The 
Raj ah .denied that his people attacked the thannah. He did not know for 
certain who did so, but he had heard that wild Khyens attacked the 
stockade and killed the eight Manipuris. He again repeated his cliarge 
against Manipur, saying that Manipuri Khyens came frequently into 
his villages and kilW people, whereby he had lost over 100 men. In 
forwarding this deposition the Minister asked the Eesident to give the 

(') Political ProceedingB (Indmb May 1878, No. 121. 
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mmCB mi places of abode of those who headed the attack^ and they 
would be examined and pnnishedj if found lyuilty. In a separate letter 
of the same date he aeked the B^dent for information as to the steps 
which had been taken regarding the enquiry into the attacks on the 
Tillage of Nampee, and the punishment of the offenders. In a con- 
versation the Sub-Minister also informed Mr. Shaw that, as the Eajah of 
Snmjok denied that it was his people who committed the assault on 
the Kongal Thannah, the proper course was to substantiate the charge 
by specific evidence, and that, unless this were doiie, no further investi- 
gation could be made by the Burmese Government. Mr. Shaw 
remarked that it would be very difficult for us to ascertain the names 
and residence of the culprits, as we could not prosecute an enquiry in 
Burmese territory, and that our request for an investigation had refer- 
ence to an attack the fact of which was admitted by the Burmese 
Government themselves ; it was therefore hoped that the Burmese 
Government would, whether the Rajah were implicated or not, make a 
full enquiry. It was urged by the Minister that the attack having 
been denied by the Snmjok Tsauha there was no reason for further 
enquiry ; they nevertheless issued orders to the frontier officials to make 
enquiry whether those who attacked the thannah were Burmese or not. 

In a letter dated 5th September 1878,(*) ColonelJohnstone reporied 
that he had again made very careful enquiries with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was any truth in the charges brought by Burma 
against Manipur, with the result that he was more than ever convinced 
that they were groundless. He was more confirmed in this opinion 
from a convemation he bad in July 1878 with a Burmese official who 
brought a letter to him from the roongree of Turn moo and the Woon 
of Gendat. This man requested that the witnesses in the Kongal case 
might be allowed to go to Turn moo with him to give evidence at the 
investigation, and Colonel Johnstone sent them together with two of 
the Maharajah^s officers. They left Manipur on 14th July, and did not 
return till 4th September. They said they had been kept at Tummo 
waiting till the Rajah of Sumjok shonld return from Mandalay, and 
were sent back without any investigation having taken place. They 
were told that a letter had been sent to the Resident at Mandalay, that 
the Sumjok Rajah denied having committed the offence, that there would 
he no investigation, and that Manipnr had committed many outrages in 
Burma. The witnesses beard from the people of Tummoo that the 
Wnndouk who had been charged with the investigation had taken the 
part of the Snmjok Rajah. The Burmese explanation was that they 
issued orders regarding the investigation to the Wundouk in cha^ of 
the frontier province; he passed on the orders to the Governor of Tum- 
moo, and informed the Manipnr authorities by letter; n^ean while the 
Manipur party had returned, and the letter was not delivered. It also 
appeared from letters from the Burmese Minister to the Resident at 
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Mandalay tl^t the Manipiw* party amred at Tumniod on the fdth Jn!yi 
and that after their arrind the Burmese frontier official wrote to Mandalay 
for instructions, and that the reply arrived too late. The Burmeise 
Governinent eitplained the matter to the Manipur Durbar, and asked 
that the men might be sent to Tummoo again, but that previous notice 
be given of their departure. Mr. Shaw also asked that he might be 
previously informed of the probable date of arrival in Burmese territory 
of the Manipur party. Colonel Johnstone was requested to bear this 
point in mind in sending the party again. He was, however, asked by 
the Government of India whether, in his opinion, the enquiries then 
made were sufficient to render the recurrence of similar outrages impro- 
bable. It was said that if, owing to the delay which had already passed, 
no practical advantage was to he hoped for by pressing the investigation 
further, it would he desirable to advise the Manipur Durbar to drop the 
matter. Colonel Johnstone, however, could not recommend the adop- 
tion of such a course. He felt sure it would lead to serious trouble in 
future. The Miinipuris so distrust the Burmese that he did not think a 
pe«|Deable state of affairs could be expected unless some reparation was 
made ; he remarked that the Kongal outrage was the culminating act of a 
long series of minor offences, and that the Manipuris considei*ed that unless 
some punishment was awarded to the offenders, there would be no security 
for the future. Every daeoity by the hill tribes was believed at 
Manipur to be instigated by the Burmese, and Colonel Johnstone had 
difficulty in persuading the Maharajah that this was not likely to be the 
case. Colonel Johnstone, however, suspected that there was a tendency 
on the part of the Sumjok people to encourage the Kookies on the 
Manipur border to give trouble, though the disposition was exaggerated. 

The Manipuri witnesses were sent to Tummoo the second time on 
the 17th January ls79, a month^s previous notice having been given by 
the Political Agent to the Resident at Mandalay. According to inform- 
ation received by Colonel Johnstone a Court was convened for the 
investigation of the outrage, consisting of eight persons, among whom 
were a son of the Wundouk, two sons of the Rajah of Sumjok, and an 
officer of the Rajah of Surojok.(^) The Manipur witnesses stated that 
two men who were brought liefore them were not the men whose names 
they gave, and Colonel Johnstone had heard some time before that it 
was intended tc substitute other people for the real offenders, in the 
hope that the witnesses might be led to assert that they were the men 
that they had seen, when decisive proof to the contrary would have 
been brought to discredit their statements. The Poongree of Tummoo 
also wrote to Colonel Johnstone regarding the investigation ; he stated 
that besides the two men brought not being recognized by the Manipur 
witnesses, the two Sumjok officials denied the existence of the two 
other men named, and the witnesses were unable to point out their 
bouses. The Poongree therefore suggested that it was desirable to 
settle tbe matter by a payment of bS. 900. This Colonel Johnstone 
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refdBed> and urged tliat more active efforts might be made to find out 
the offenders. The Poongree dulv received the letter, and at once 
d^patehed it by an express messenger to Mandalay. 

The Burmese official from Mandalay charged with investigating 
the affair informed the Manipur officser in charge of the witnessec 
that, if the investigation could not be finished at Tummoo, he and his 
witnesses were to go to him at Gendat.* Colonel Johnstone, how- 
ever, directed the officer not to go beyond Tummoo. He acted thus 
as he was very doubtful if any real investigation was contemplated, 
and he thought it highly probable that compliance with the reciuest 
would be followed by an intimation that the witnesses must go to 
Mandalay. The Court of Enquiry broke up on the Ist March ; but, 
as the Manipur witnesses were accused of having left on the pre- 
vious occasion without giving time for the investigation, Colonel 
Johnstone directed them to remain a short time longer before return- 
ing to Manipur, which they did. It seemed to Colonel Jolinstone 
that no real attempt had been made to elicit anything respecting the 
authors of the outrage, and that there was no real wish on the part of 
the Burmese to make an example of any of the offenders ; in fact, he 
thought the letter from the Poongree of Tummoo, suggestinga payment 
of Rupees 900, showed conclusively that there was a desire to evade 
enquiry : and the attacking party having been estimated at from 100 to 
200 in number, he considered that it would not have been diHienlt to 
obtain evidence regarding some of those concerned, even admitting that 
the Manipur witnesses wei*e at fault. He remarked that instead of 
acting honestly they had employed the sons of the Rajah of Stimjok, 
one of whom, it was reported, ought himself to have been on his trial, 
to aid in arresting the men mentioned by the witnesses, with the result 
that might have been expected. 

After the Court of Enquiry had dissolved, rumours rcaclied !Maiu- 
pur that the inhabitants of the Knbo Valley were in an excited state, 
and that the Burmese meant mischief. Troops were re])oi*tcd to be 
assembling at Gendat and Tummoo, and Colonel Johnstone received 
word that many families from Kubo wished to take refuge in Manipur, 
as they anticipated trouble near home. He did not think any danger 
vras to be apprehended, but as a precautionary measure he delayed for 
a short time the departure of the relieved guai'd of the 31lh Native 
Infantry, which was then about to leave for Cachar, and went to the 
Burmese frontier and selected suitable sites for stockades. 

The following were the orders passed by the Government of India 
on Colonel Johnstone’s reports, contained in a letter No. l E. P., dated 
11th June 1879, to the Resident at Mandalay : — 

You will observe that the Court of Enquiry aFsem))lod to investigute tho case was 
dissolvod on the 1st March 1879 without arriving at any satisfaelory conclusion. The 


• Gendat is a town of some size with a IVoon ns head oflicinl. It is situated on the 
left hank of the Ningthee Hiver at the extremu* south-east comer of Manipur. A largo 
stockade was construct^ there by the Burmese in 1875. 
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only l>y lihe Bann^se was to settle the affair by the payment df t sum oC 

Bs« 90<9 as for the outrage, and this {proposal has boon injected by 

It srodd doubtless hate been a more satisfactory termiBation to the questtou W; the 
Bumese authorities displayed greater energy in proseouting the enqUiit, and had the 
actual offenders been brought to justice and to punishment. But in (xmedeiation of ^e 
dlMqulty, ind perha][>s even impossibility of now attaining this reml^ owing to the 
of time since the ooourrenee and the impracticability of the local authi^tiei» the (vOTeni- 
ment of India have decided, under the circumstances of the case, to raise no objection to 
a settleiiieiit by a suitable money compensation. The amount, however, offer^ by the 
Burmese is clearly insudioient to meet the grave requirements of the case ; and, as the 
object of the ttro Governments is admittedly to prevent further trouble and occasion for 
i1l*blood between the people dwelling on the frontier, the Mandalay Government wiU 
doubtless concur in re<wnising the importance of the settlement of the present difficult 
being such as may fairly satisfy the aggrieved parties according to the usage and i^a of 
the people concerned. 

I am, therefore; to request that yon will place the case in tliis light before the 
Mandalay Ministry, and that you will move them to issue orders to this nuBtier author- 
ities for the early payment of such increased indemnity as, under the cimunstouces of 
the case, may seem to be reasonable. 

The tribe of Chaeads has only recently brought itself to notice. 

Aggression, of the Ch«4dK00ki». No mention of thfige Can 

traced in any correspondence previ- 
ous to 1878. They are not mentioned in fir. Brownes account of 
the hill country and tribes under the rule of Manipur, contained 
in the Administration Report for 1868-69, nor in any of the sub- 
sequent Administration Reports. Colonel Johnstone reports that 
they lived for a long time in Manipur territory, but have recently 
taken up their abode on the borders of the Kubo Valley in territory 
which he states really belongs to Manipur, but which has often been 
claimed by the Burmese. He also says that they are one of the 
numerous Kookie tribes that are gradually pushing on towards the 
north-east from the country south of the valley.*'^ In October 1878 
Colonel Johnstone received reports of outrages committed by the 
Chasdds, who were attacking the Tankhool Nagas and carrying olE the 
people as slaves. The Tankhools are Manipur subjects, and occupy the 
hill country to the east of the valley. One report received was that 
the ChasAd outrages were instigated by the Rajah of Sumjok ; another 
was that Jainoo, one of the men who took part in the Kongai outrage, 
bad instigated the Chasads to attack the Tankhools, and had given 
presents to Touong, the ChasM Chief, who promised in return to 
subdue the Nagas east of the Tooyong River and bring them under 
Kubo. Colonel Johnstone was inclined to believe the latter report. 
The Maharajah informed the Political Agent that he wished to attack 
a Burmese Naga village as a warning to the Sumj )k people that they 
could not intrigue with impunity. Colonel Johnstone dissuaiied him 
from doing this, pointing out that there was no evidence that the 
Burmese had been intriguing. He, however, authorized the establish- 
incnt of a strong post of observation at a platic called Nombesa, about 
six miles from the border, and a force being sent to Chattik, in Mani- 
pur territory, but north of the Kubo Valley, where the Chasads were 
said to be assembled in large numbers : the totce was in no case to cross 
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the boi«der Hue into Burma or to advanoe within a day^s imuroh of it. 
After this Colonel Johnstone received word from the Manipuir officer on 
the frontier that the Chasids had been driven out of Manipur and 
taken refuge in Kubo, where Colonel Johnstone said, '"if report 
speaks truly, they will be warmly weicomed.^^ In connection with t^ 
case, Colonel Johnstone again raised the question of the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. He remarked 

As long as asylum is granted to these troublesome Kookies, so long irill there be 
trouble on the eastern frontier of Manipur. It is the position of the Kubo Valley 
running into Manipur territory as it does that gives the Sunqok p^k snoh advantage 
for annoying their neighbours, as where the boundary is diluted they can always 
assert that the depredators are not their subjects. When the iCuho Valley was taken 
from Manipur much future trouble was predicted in coDsequenoe» but the groat difficulty 
which now exists from the fact of Kookies and Nagas, who are constantly quarrelling, 
being under two distinct Governments, could not be then foreseen, as those tribes were 
then all under Manipur. Now, however, while things remain as they are, difficulties are 
likely to increase, as the tribes will not cease to quarrel, and the rulers of the countries 
they inhabit must be responsible for their depredations. Were the broad Ningthee or 
Kyendwen the boundary, these troubles would cease. 


In December 1878 six Manipuri Sepoys were arrested in ‘the 
. . ^ Kongal village (Manipur) by a 

^ party of SO Chasid Kookies and 
SIX Kubo men, and taken to a 


Chasid village said to be in a high valley between the Uugoching 
and Kongal Hills, where they were kept as prisoners in the stocks 
for nine days. They were then taken to Tapp (old Sumjok), where 
they were detained for ^6 days, but not subjected to any indignity. 
They were then taken to Mungsa, where their arms were restored 
to them, and thence to Yangapokpee Thannah, where they were 


banded over to a Manipur subadar, together with a letter addressed 


to Tangal Major. The letter stated that the men had been arrested in 
Burmese territory by Tonghoo, a Chasid Chief, when on their way to 


the said Chief with a message asking him to come in to Manipur, that 


the Chasids arrested them hoping thereby to effect the release of one 
of their men who had been taken prisoner and carried to Manipur, and 


that oil the case being referred to the Sumjok Rajah, he, from a feeling 
of friendship, sent the six men hack and asked that the Chasid 
prisoner might be released. Colonel Johnstone remarked that there 
being thus a great difference between the two statements, it was 
difficult to decide who were the offenders, and that, if the Manipuris 


really did go into Burma with arms in their hands, the Burmese 
authorities were justihed in detaining them. 


Thus far I have utilised a very full pricis drawn up in the 
Foreign Office in 1879. For later events I turn to the Assam Adminis- 
tration Reports. 


In February 1880 information was received of a raid committed by 

Event, ot 1879-80. Kwl^ ou Ae Mwipari 

village of Chingsao, wherein 45 peo- 
ple were slain and 8 more carried off into captivity. Alter consultation 
with the Chief Commissioner, who was then at Manipur, it was de- 
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dded thJii Cdlonel himself investl^te the facts <jf to 

ease, aud^ there being a ]ong«gtafiding dispute between the Manipar 
Dutbat - • " 


In the 

was determined to destroy it. Colonel Johnstone arrived at Chingsao 
on the Idth March. He learnt that in the previous year a ps^y of 
Cha$4ds came to Chingsao and demanded tribute from ite inhabitants^ 
asking them to become the subjects of the Sunjok Rajah. This they 
refused to do, and the Chasads went away. There had previously been 
other aggressive acts committed against different Naga villages on the 
frontier, and these did not cease ; but no farther demonstration had 
in the meantime been made against Chingsao, which is three days^ 
march to the north of the Kufc Valley. It is clear that Chingsao, 
which is a powerful village, was selected for attack, in the hope that, 
if it was subdued, all the Naga (Lahoopa) villages on the Angoching 
range would be induced to transfer their allegiance from Manipur to 
Sumjok. The Sumjok Rajah is a tributary’ rather than an official of the 
Mandalay Government, and the Chasad and other Kookies in this raid 
acted apparently as his instruments. 

About daybreak on the 17th of February the villagers of Chingsao 
were disturbed by a volley of musketry, and some 50 Kookies, all armed 
with muskets, then entered the village and slaughtered the inhabitants 
as they ran out of their houses. A body of Kagas came up from the 
western end of the village, and drove out the Kookies, who, however, 
succeeded in burning half the houses of the village, and in carrying 
away a great quantity of plunder. The Chased and other Kookies were 
armed with guns, having, as was previously reported, been supplied 
with them by the Sumjok Rajah. "When the people of Chingsao reckon- 
ed up their losses, they found that 40 men, 7 boys and 46 women and 
girls had been killed, and that one man, one woman, and one girl were 
missing,— the girl, it was ascertained, had been given as a present to 
the Rajah of Sumjok. Five Nagas of Chattik were recognized among 
the Kookies. Colonel Johnstone satisfied himself of the truth of these 
facts, and, having ascertained that the Ghas&d village was unquestion- 
ably within Manipur territory, returned to Manipur. 

A messenger was afterwards sent to Tonghoo, the Chas^ Chief, 
who refused to come to Manipur himself, but sent Yankapoo, his younger 
brother. The latter admitted that Chas^ village was in Manipur, 
and that five men of his village iJi taken part in the raid, but stated 
that the chief offenders were the men of the neighbouring villages of 
Chumyang, Chungle, and Moonoye, inhabited by Kookies of the same 
tribe as Chasids, but situated within Burmese territory. Yankapoo 
did not accept the terms offered by Colonel Johnstone on the part of the 
Durbar, and the negotiations terminated. It was then determined, with 


and me uoun; oi Ava as to tne exact; twunaary in me neignoour- 

Ch«4d»id«nChii.g««.. h(^,a8certominwho«^n^^ 

Village of the Chasid Kookies lay. 
event of the villasre nrovinsr to be in that of the Maharajah, it 
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tbe sancfiicm of OoTomment^ to chastise the Chasids^ and a force of 
1,000 men under Tangal Major and Balaram Singh Major was 
despatched for this purpose. Unfortunately, the whole affair was managed 
in a most dilatory manner. The Chastids were allowed, under pretence 
of negotiations, to leave their village in a body, and finally nothing was 
done, except to bum the houses of the five men who had taken part in 
the raid. No opposition to this expedition, of which notice was given 
to them, was offered by the Burmese authorities. Friendly letters after* 
wards passed between Manipur and Burma, but nothing was done 
towards restoring the captives or punishing the offending Burmese 
village. In Colonel Johnstone^s opinion this was due rather to the 
corruption of the Burmese frontier ofRcials than to unwillingness on 
the part of the Court of Mandalay to come to a settlement. 

The fact remained, however, that for the past three years a series 
of wanton and destructive aggressions had been inflicted in Manipur 
territory at this point by subjects of Burma, and that, in spite of pro- 
mises and protestations, no attempt had been made to give satisfac- 
tion. The Chief Commissioner reported his opinion tliat the boundary 
between the two States required to be defined and demarcated in this 
neighbourhood; but, besides this, it was, Mr. Elliott thought, essentially 
necessary that some punishment should be inflicted for past aggrt'ssions, 
and some guarantee given to Manipur against similar outrages in the 
future. Manipur, as a protected State, is prohibited from seeking 
forcible remedies in the shape of reprisals, and it is only to the inter- 
ference of the British Government that she can look either for satis- 
faction or protection. 


Rumours of a Burmese invasion of Manipur were rife in September 
and early iu October and were repeated in November, causing a serious 
panic. 


The Sootie Rookies again committed a number of atrocities on 

Eaia» by Sootiee, 1879-80. ^ ** T® 

that considerable numbers of them 

came into Manipur and took up cultivation there. 


During 18 79- SO the Political Agency was placed entirely under 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and Mr. Elliott paid a visit to Mani^ 
pur to make himself acquainted with local politics. One result of this 
visit was the decision to open out a cart-road from Manipur to Kohima, 
the new head-quarters of the Naga Hills. Already trade is improving 
between the two places. 


The boundary between Burma and Manipur, as laid down by the 

Affairs on ibo Burmese border in 1879-80. Cotnmi^ioners ia 1884 was 

exactly defined by natural land- 
marks only along the western face of the Kubo Valley i North of 
that valley the country was at the time uninhabited, and the boundary 
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rniiinmg tlirou^k it was never laid down on the ground* Tliis honndary 
was Oxpi^ssed in the agreement with Burma as ** a straight line pass^ 
ing due north from the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley up to 
the first range of hills east of that upon which stand the villagGs of 
(Jho-eetar, Noongbree, and Noonghur/^ of the Lahupa (or Tangkhul) 
tribe of Nagas. Since 1831, however, the Tangkhul Nagas from the 
west, and the Kookies, partly subject to the Rajah, or Tsauba, of Sumjok, 
a tributary Chief of Burma, and partly belonging to tribes dwel* 
ling on Manipur territory, from the south, had been gradually pushing 
up into this formerly unoccupied tract; and the doubtfulness of the 
mathematical line, with the standing hostility of Kookies to Nagas, had 
led to several outrages, to the series of which the attack on the Kongal 
Thanna, a Manipuri military post at the head o£ the Kubo Valley, in 
December 1877, and that on the village of Chingsao in February 1880, 
belong. This series was continued during the year 18S0-81. One of 
the results of the massacre at Chingsao was the establishment of a 
Manipur Thanna at Chattik, a Tangkhul Naga village south of Chingsao, 
standing on a ridge almost exactly coincident with Pemberton^s line 
(the mathematical boundary already referred to). In the neighbourhood 
of Chattik is a village site known as Chowhoom Kkoonao (^^the little^') 
an oflPshoot of a larger village called Chowhoom KhooleL This village 
site had been for some time deserted; and was in November 1880 re- 
ported to have been occupied by Choomyang Kookies from Sumjok terri- 
tory, who claimed it as part of the Sumjok dominions, and refused to 
pay revenue to Manipur. Some time was spent in parleying between the 
Kookies in Chowhoom Khoonao and the Manipur guard at Chattik ; and 
when a party was sent by the order of the Manipur Court to visit the 
former village, it was found stockaded, and, besides the Kookies, a Shan 
officer, with 60 men from Sumjok, in possession. This officer addressed 
a letter to the Manipur Subadar, claiming the village as Sumjok terri- 
tory, and matters rested thus for a short time. About the 16th or 17th 
January a collision occurred, precipitated apparently by a stealthy attack 
which the Kookies were endeavouring to make on the post at Chattik, 
between the Manipuris and the Sumjok people, which ended in the 
latter being driven out of (vhowboom Khoonao, and their stockade 
destroyed. On the 23rd January the village of Chowhoom Khoolel, 
the parent of “ Little Chowhoom, was visited by a party of Sumjok 
Shans and Choomyang and other Kookies, and 15 persons carried off 
captive. This village is undoubtedly within Manipur territory, being 
west of Chattik, which itself stands near the line. Passing on from this 
place a village of Tangkhul Nagas, still further west, named Moolung, 
was attacked, 15 people killed, and 6 carried off as prisoners. 

While this was going on in the north, two villages on the road from 
Manipur to the Kongal Thanna, named Koontuk Khoonao and Kussoong, 
were about the 24th January attacked and plundered by another body 
of Kookies from Sumjok territory. The party which made this raid was. 
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however, intercepted on its return by a Manipuri force from the Khang- 
bora Thanna, who recovered some of the booty, and captured two Kookies, 
from whom valuable information was gained. These outrages of January 
were the last overt acts of violence. The Manipur |)Osts on the fron- 
tier were strongly reinforced, and no further aggression followed from 
the side of Sumjok. Rumours reached the Government of preparations 
being made at Sumjok, to resist any attack which might be made by 
way of reprisals by Manipur ; and in February there was a report that 
a force of 1,000 Burmese had arrived at Sumjok from Mandalay. No 
confirmation of this story was, however, received. 


The Sootie Rookies remained quiet during the year 18S0-81, so far 
Q as Manipur was concerned. They 

ooOiii© xLoo&li^* * i j_ 1 1 1 j 

commiltod, however, several outrages 
in the Kubo and Rule Valleys, subject to the Burmese Government. 
The south of Manipur was said to be well protected from these Rookies 
by those of their number who had settled in Manipur territory, and by 
Rhongjais. As the Kubo and Rule Valleys are unprotected, it was 
thought probable that they would continue to raid in that direction, and 
not towards Manipur. 


The Liishais maintained friendly 
relations with Manipur during the 
year 1880-81. 


There was no renewal during the year 18S1-SSJ of the distur- 

Eventaof 1881^2. tbe Burmft frontier, 

which looked so threatening in the 
beginning of 1S81 that a body of native troops was kept prepared to 
start from Silchar at a day^s notice in order to assist the Maharajah 
against aggression. But these aggressions were so grave that the 
British Government determined on appointing a Commission to lay 
down a definite boundary t') replace the imaginary line drawn northwards 
from the Kubo Valley in and known as Pemberton^s line. 

Affairs on th.B™ Border. Johnstone, the Political 

Agent, was selected as Boundary 
Commissioner, and Mr. R. Phayre, c.s., of the British Burma Commission, 
was associated with him as his Assistant, it Icing deemed advisable to 
have an officer acquainted with the Burmese language for the purpose 
of communicating with the officers of the Mandalay Government 


stationed on the frontier. Major Badgley, of the Topographical 
Survey, was sent with the party to survey tlie country and to map the 
boundary selected, and two scientific gentlemen were also attached to the 
expedition,— Dr. Watt, who eombiual the duties of botanist and of 


medical officer to the party, and Mr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey. 
The escort consisted of 2U0 men of the I2ih Khelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant Anirelo. and of 50 men of the 
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IVootier Maharajah of Maai]^ dbputed one of hie MinieteiiPi 

Biilaram Majofi to go with insiet^^ oq providing 

at his ^vm expense all the supplies needed for the expedition. 

In order to carry out the survey as rapidly as possible, two parties 
were sent out ; one - undertook the northern part, travelling eastward 
through Cbattik Thanna, and the other the southern, beginning their 
work' from KaUgal Tbauna. The latter narty, with Colonel Johnstone 
himself^ left Manipur on the 10th December ; and the survey work was 
accomplished rapidly and effectually, meeting with no resistance, except 
that two parties sent to clear survey points in the Angoching range 
were turned back by armed followers of the Tsauba, or Chief of 
Sumjok. It u as, however, found possible to dispense with these points. 

Colonel Johnstone^s hopes that he would be met by Burmese 
officials to act in concert with the British Commissioners in laying down 
the fresh boundary were disappointed. The Pagan Woon and Phoon- 
gyee of Tumraoo both wrote letters saying they had no authority to 
discuss the boundary question, and throughout the whole of the subse- 
quent operations there was no representative of the Burmese Crovern- 
ment. 

The Tsauba of Sumjok showed himself unfriendly on more 
occasions than one, and tried to stir the Chasad Kookies to attack the 
expedition, but in vain : and no hostile action interrupted the work of 
the Commission. 

Remonstrances were addressed to the Pagan Woon, to whom the 
Sumjok Tsauba is subordinate, complaining of the obstructive attitude 
of the latter official, and the Woon replied by urging Colonel Johnstone 
to come to Tummoo to talk matters over, although he had previously 
intimated that he had received no authority from the Court of 
Mandalay to discuss the boundary question. Mr. Phayre was accord- 
ingly deputed by Colonel Johnstone to visit Sumjok and Tummoo, and 
Major Badgley accompanied Mr. Phavre as far as Sumjok, to take 
what observations he could without exciting suspicion. Mr. Phayre 
was to go on from Sumjok to visit the Pagan Woon at Tummoo, and to 
return to Manipur vid Moreh Thanna and the Aimole Pass. Mr. 
Pliayre's visit was quite fruitless ; the Sumjok Tsauba refused to have 
anything to do with the settlement of the boundary, saying he was 
without authority from Mandalay. Mr. Phayre went on to Ttimmoo, 
where he was received with great ceremony by the Phoongyee (Bishop) 
and by the Pagan Woon. The Woon, however, though showing a 
friendly disposition, declared, himself powerless to act. During Mr. 
Phayre^g stay at Tummoo he received news from Colonel Johnstone 
that the demarcation bad been completed; on which, after impressing 
upon the Woon the advisability of the acceptance by himself and by 
the Sumjok Tsauba of the new boundary, he re-joined Colonel 
Johnstone, and the party, after completing their work, left for 
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Maniptir, wWch they reached on January 10th. The result of the 
demarcation may be summed up as follows : 


It was found that the imaginary boundary known as Pemberfcon^s 
line had been incorrectly drawn on the map, for it neither agreed with 
the actual condition of things, nor did it carry out the terms of the 
Treaty of 1884 : for, instead of following the eastern slopes of the 
Yomadoung or Malain Hills, and curving round the head of the valley, 
it cut off from Burma and handed over to Manipur a large portion of 
the Kubo Valley. The Commission, however, laid down a boundary 
which agrees as nearly as possible with the terms of the Treaty, while 
it gives a fair and clearly-marked frontier. The boundary thus fixed 
follows the base of the eastern slopes of the Malain range, crosses 
the River Narnia a few hundred yards south of Kangal Thanna, thence 
turns east to the Talain River, follows that river upward to its source, 
and then proceeds down the Napanga River to where it passes through 
a gorge in the Kusom range. From thence it runs northward along 
the crest of that range. The points where the boundary intersects the 
Narnia River and touches the Talain River have been marked with pillars, 
and a road has been cut connecting these two points. 

This boundary has not yet been accepted by the Burmese Govern- 
ment ; but its settlement has already produced a good effect. Some of 
the Chased villages situated on the frontier formerly debated have 
moved westwards and peaceably settled down as quiet subjects of Mani- 
pur, and thus removed the possibility of dispute as to whether they 
belong to Burmese or Manipur territory. 


Two events in the internal history of Manipur during the year 

other event* of the year. for notice One of these, which 

occurred early in May, was the 


homicide of a servant by the fourth son of the Maharajah. For this act 
the offender was tried, and, though acquitted by the Court of Justice, 
was banished by his father, who disagreed with the verdict, to a lonely 
island in the Logtak Lake. In this matter the Maharajah behaved with 
justice and dignity, and the severe penalty indicted was not relaxed till 


May 1882. 


The second important event was the rising of a man called Erengba 
during the latter part of June, while the Political Agent was absent on 
privilege leave. This person, who claimed descent from one of the 
former Rajahs, gave out that he was warned in a dream that he was to 
become Rajah, and soon collected a heterogeneous party of followers. 
Among these he selected 18 persons to receive letters of dignity as bis 
principal Ministers of State and chiefs of his army. The band, num- 
bering less than three hundered in all, proceeded towards the capital on 
the 28rd June 1881, but were easily put down by the Maharajah's troops. 
Eighteen of the ringleaders were tried and executed, and the remainder 
were either imprisoned, or compelled to work at the manufacture of 
salt, or whipped and let go. The rising never had the slightest support 





the general popnlatioBj and it was thought that when the ring^ 
leaders} who knew the risk they iurntreA, bad Wn put to immediate 
death, the rest of the following might have been treated with scornful 
clemency. Accordingly, the Government of India, in reviewing the 
proceedings, expressed their displeasure at the disproportionate severity 
with which this miserable imeute was suppressed. 

In his final report on the survey Colonel Johnstone gives the 

Aoo<«.nt oftheCh«<dK««ki«. ioWomng account of the ChasM 

Kookies 

The Chasids, or more properly speaking the ChAksads, are a branch of the great 
Kookie race which found originally in southern Burmah, has pushed its settlements 
as far north as the Naga Hills. They are nearly related to the Sookties or Kumhews, 
who inhabit the country to the south of Manipur, hut not so closely as to have prevented 
the usual tribal feuds, which made it unpleasant for them to live near one another. 

The Chasads left their old home to the south of the valley of Manipur between XO 
and 20 years ago, and settled in the hills bordering on the Manipur Valley near the 
Kongal route to Burmah. Previous to their settling there, a foul act of treachery had 
made them, at heart, deadly enemies of Manipur. It may be related in a few words. 

At that time Colonel MoCullock, the Political Agent, had direct political charge of 
most of the Kookies in Manipur. He had by a large expenditure of his private means 
. and great tact, generosity, and kindness won over and settled down the early Kuki 
immigrants, and Eaja Nur Sing had wisely assigned to him their entire management. 
As might be expected, jealousy sprung up in the minds of many of the Manipuri 
officiate, and when Colonel McCuBook first established relations with the Chasads as new 
settlers, an effort was made to obstruct his arrangements. On a certain occasion, when 
the Chief of the tribe, the father of the present Chief Tonghoo, was coming in to Colonel 
McCuliook by his invitation and under safe conduct, he was murdered by a high Mani- 
puri official, the brother-in-law of the present Baja. This abominable act, as might be 
expected, alienated the Chasads ; and though they settled, as 1 have said, near the 
valley, they never appear to have been satisfied with their lot, and always complained of 
the oppression of the Manipuris. In the end of 1877, the Chasads, with their tributary 
off-shoots, Choomeyang, Chungle, Moonoye, Koomeyang, &c., began to move, and deter- 
mined to leave Manipur altogether, Choomeyang apparently went first, and crossing 
the Ungoching Eango began to settle down in Burmese territory. The other villages 
began to follow suit, but, together with Choomeyang, were told by the Sumjok Tsaubwa 
to settle down in their present place, he adding, significantly, “ if Manipur objects, 1 
will protect you.’* This is the story told by the Kookies themselves and corrobomted by 
careful enquiries. 

After the Kongal outrage, Manipur was for some time unrepresented on that 
part of the frontier, as the thana was not again posted there, and advantage was taken of 
this remtesness on the part of Manipur to try and encroach on her territory. The 
Chasads, finding themselves protected by the Sumjok Tsaubwa, with the great name of 
Burmah at his back, were only too glad to engage in a life so consonant with their tastes ; 
and being supplied with arms and ammunition by Sumjok, began a series of outrages and 
a system of plunder and rapine, which has made their name a terror to all the now 
peaceful Tankhoote and Lahoops in their neighbourhood ; and the many complaints 
made while the expedition was at Kongal Thana, prove that these depredations have 
been carried on up to the time of our arrival there. In fact the Chasads have 
recently done for Sumjok and the Kubo Valley what the Kongal Thana former^ did, 
iriz., checked the depr^ations of the tribes who came before them } and these astute 
Kookies, if not afraid of ^Sumjok, as they say they are (a statement I do not believe), 
have all along seen that It is th^ policy to share their plunder with, and to some 
extent obey, a power whcee name has hitherto given them free license to attack with 
impunity their old masters and enemies— -the Manipuris. 

The Chasads may briefly be said to inhabit ^e country lying between Chattik and 
Kongal Thana on the north and aonto, and between the Ungochii^ and main porUoa of 
the Malaya Eange on the east and west. 

They inhabit 12 villages, some of whieh m mere off-shoots of others. 
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After the surrey one of the Chasid Chiefs, Toiigfaoo> Bub- 

SubrnWonof thsCharfds. fitted himself The other Chum., 

yang: held aloof, and in Febmary 
1883 the Political Agent and Manipari troops took possession of fais 
village. The Agent declined to allow it to be burnt, and eventually 
Chumyang came in to the Agent and told him that if the Kookies were 
mana^ by him, they would submit at once, but they feared the 


Manipuri Durbar. Time was given them to decide on staying and 
submitting or moving off into Burma ; and so the matter resta. 
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UIKIBS AND EENQ1CA NAGAS. 

Bordering upon the plains of Nowgong, and in fact within the 
limits of the district^ are two tracts of hilij country inhabited the one 
by Mikirs, the other by Eengma Nagas. 

The Mikir Hills extend from the Jumoona to the Dhunsiri^ and 
rpkAMiWr. greatest distance from the 

Kullung and Brahmapootra rivers is 
10 miles. They are separated from the Naga range by low undulating 
bills and small valleys, and their average height is not more than 500 
feet. Their length from east to west is about 50 miles, and breadth 
from north to south about 30 miles. { ^ ) The Mikir villages are never 
situated more than half-a-day*s journey from the plains, and extend 
only as far as the Koliani, in Morung. Beyond that point the hills are 
occupied by the Rengma Nagas* 

The Mikirs have no written character, and their langiiage is said 
to differ from that of the surrounding tribes. According to their 
o^vn tradition they originally occupied the low hills afterwards included 
in Tularam Senaputtis^s country, from which they were driven hy the 
Baja of Caebar into Jaintia, whence again they emigrated to their 
present site. They long remained subject to demands from Cachar 
and Jaintia, and a prey to the incursions of the Nagas. The Assam 
Rajas claimed their principal allegiance, appointed their Chiefs, and took 
a tribute in cotton, mats, fco., valued at about R«. 800. The Mikirs 
received permission from the Assamese authorities to cultivate a strip of 
land under the hills, and an assignment of the proceeds of certain fisheries 
and ferries. These they farmed out, and received their rents in the 
shape of dried fish and rice when they brought, down their tribute. 

In 1838 it was determined to bring them under a revenue settle* 
ment of some kind, and to raise them, if possible, in the social scale by 
putting them on the same fiscal platform as the Assamese of the plains. 
Tlie Assamese had always looked upon the Mikirs with contempt and 
dislike, and the tribe had kept itself aloof in the jungles, away from all 
civilising intercourse. The hills were now visited by a British oflBoer 
and a settlement effected with the consent of the Chiefo, by which the 
old tribute was converted into an assessment upon each house according 
to the number of maJh cultivators living therein. The total net reve- 
nue so assessed was about Bs. 1,700. The hills were divided into five 
dwars, each under a chief, who was made responsible for the collections 


(*) Eeventto Proceedings, ISSS, 3rd April,, Nos. GS and 64. 
EeVenue Pmoeedings, 1841, ISth January, Nos. 46 and 47. 
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and took a commission of ISii per cent, on the gross payments. Tlie total 
popnlation of the hills hcMrdering on Nowgong was estimated at 12,000 
souls* Taking into account certain outlying portions of tbe tribe, the total 
number of Mikirs was probably 20,000 in lb08. They are said to sacrifice 
to the sun, moon, rivers, large stones, and trees, in order to avert sick- 
ness or procure favourable h^vests. They are much addicted to spirits. 
Marriage is ratified by draining a bowl of liquor. Polygamy is unknown. 
They bum the dead and bury the ashes. They are intensely devoted to 
keeping pigs, and are altogether a very inoffensive race ; not given to 
crime of any kind. 

The effect of the settlement, which was afterwards modified to a 
uniform house-tax, was to bring about a marked improvement in the 
sooial condition of the tribe. The Mikirs had always been treated as 
bondsmen, and been in the hands of a few hereditary Assamese 
kotokies or managers. They now found themselves on a par with their 
neighbours, and began to send their children to school. 

They have always been well behaved with hut one solitary 
exception. (*) In May 1863 a party of Mikirs from a village ou the eon- 

Jaintia attacked another 

E..d ou Huriook P«but. 

killed some of the inhabitants. When pursued by the Assamese Police 
they showed fight and resisted capture. Enquiry seemed to show that 
the Jaintia insurgents (then in the field) had instigated the Mikirs to 
this attack, to which they were the more readily incited, because they 
had suffered from an oppressive Mouzadar. lledrcss being given they 
settled down again at once. 

Strangely enough, while the Mikirs were thus early brought under 

The Eongm. Nogw. ^ei.frma Nagas, 

inhabiting part ol the same range 
towards Golaghat, were to a great extent overlooked {'^) They are first 
mentioned in 1839 as a tribe living in the jungly hills between the 
Koliani and Dhunsiri, and apparently were considered a section of the 
Angamig. In 1841 it was reported that they were always at feud with 
the Lhota Nagas, but were willing to pay tribute to us and swear to 
keep the peace. They had held lands under the Assam Government, but 
had subseq uently lost these. The lands Government agreed to restore. 
But no steps were taken at this time to fix the tribute payable by 
the tribe. Owing to some misapprehension the lands were not actually* 


(^) JndicS&l Proceedings, July 1863, Nos. 4-02 to 405, 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1863, Nos. 194 to 197. 
Revenue Proceedings, 1^, B&th May, Nos. 103 to 105, 
(*) Bovenue Proceedings, 1848, 18th October, Nos. 9 and 10. 
Eevenue Proceodings, 12ih April 1848, Nos. 76 to 78. 
Political Proceodings, 18th April 1841, Nos. 79 and 80. 
Judicial Proceodings 15th June 1854, Nos. 210 to 212. 
Bevenuo pFoooodings,> 26th January 1854, Nos. 4 and 5 
Beveoiie Prooeodin^, 24th January 1845, Nos. 45 to 49 
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given over till 1854 when the Bengmas lefosed to pay trilmte <m the 
grouD4 that Government bad not kept faith with th^ or pioteet^ 
them from the Lhota Nagas or Angamis who had raided on their 
villages. Even when the North Cachar Haw and Kodkies were 
assessed in 1848, the Rengmas still escaped. AlTowanoes wefe, however, 
sanctioned in 1845 '^for the 6 kotokies of the and Lhota and 

Angami Nag^s in Nowgong," two for each tribe whose grants had been 
inadvertently resumed. It was only in 1848 that they agreed to pay 
a small house- tax, the net proceeds of which from 88 villi^s, of about 
8,756 inhabitants, came to Rs. 459.^ The payment of this tribute fell 
very soon into abeyance : and for twenty years nothing was realized 
from the tribe. 

In the spring of 1870, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills 
district visited twenty out of the thirty-two Bengma villages and 


* Tbe following account of their natal tradition, token froip the jonmol of Mr. Moaten, 
the officer who effected this settlement, is not without interut : 

** They hoTe no written language, but they hold a tradition of their origin, which 
though not quite so extravagant as the tales we meet with in the hisU^ry of some of the 
nations of the earth, and yet may be ^ually true. Pormeily there were no Nogas iu 
this world. It if' here necessary to premise that the ** worid” of the Bengma Naga in- 
cludes all that tract of country which can be seen from the highest ^ks of the Bengma 
llills, but no more. It includes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enbmies to the Bengma Nagas. Their 
tradition states that a young man whose name is not known came from some other 
country, or some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. Wandering in 
the forests here he met with a young woman, with whom he was so much pleased that he 
took her to be bis wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course of time had four 
sous— Bam, Krishna, Ahom, and Naga. All these grew up together healthy young lads. 
When they arrived at the state of manhood, their father became anxious to iK>rt 2 en them 
out in the world ; but before doing so he thought it ueoessanr to make himself acquainted 
with their capfibiliiies, and fortunately hit on a happy expedient. His house was very 
much infest^ with mice : in order to try the qualifications of his four brave sons, he 
resolved on setting them to work to destroy the mice and olear the house of his unwel- 
come visitors. Bam, being the first-born, had the honour of the first ohauoe. He tried 
bis best, but effected little, and was compelled to give it up as a bad job. Krishna was 
next called upon, but he, instead of killing the mice, took up his pipe and began to play 
a merry tune, and the mice all came dancing round him. Ahom was Uien ordered to try 
his skill, but Ahom was a poor, weak, soft-hearted lad, without spirit, without energy, 
and wished for nothing, but to sit still and smoke his tobacco, chew his pan tamook, and, 
enjoy himself as much os possible. He consequently killed no mice. The old patriarch 
being conviiicsed of the incapabilities of his first three sons, beoame exceedingly anxious to 
know what the youngest could do, and ordered Naga to kill the mice, promising him a 
good reward if he succeed. Naga immediately set to work and very soon clemW the 
bouse of mice, with which his father was so pleased that be gave Naga the first portion 
of the inheritance and allotted him all the nigh peaks on the ^ngma Hills. To B;am, 
from whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower ran^ of hills. To Krishna, 
father of the Cucharies, he gave the low hills and all the high spots of ground in the 
plains. To Ahom he gave nothing but the low ground in the plaius^4he rice pothars, 
the rivers, and the swamps. Thus was the world portioned out at the first, and so has it 
continued to the present day, except that the Mikirs arc encroaching on the inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending thdr cultivation close up to his villaps. 8ome 
have imagined that the Assamese have got the best i)ortion, and that the rim and ex- 
tensive potiuirs, which produce abundant cro|ps without much labour, wore selected for 
Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise $ his father being conviuood Iw his evident want 
of energy that he would never exert himself sufficiently to effect any cuffioult office. The 
Assamese mamtam their oharacter to this day.^' 
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appointed Monzadm elected by the villagersi who were in futnre to be 
Yeqponeible for the menue. 

He Bengmas have always been well affected, and it is believed that 
they have been of some nse as a check upon the Lhota Nagas behind them. 
The Chief of the tribe has for years past held an allowance of land 
(28 poorahs) granted by Government on account of this service. (^) 

(0 Beveaae Prooeediags, Pebruaiy 1861, Noe. 116 to 118. 
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0H4PTEE XVIIL 


THE KHASI A2n> JAIHTIA HILLS. 


Proceeding westward from the Naga Hills and North Cachar we 
come to the Khasi-Jaintia Hills. The story of our early connection 
with this tract has been already written by Pemberton^ and as his report 
is scarce and out of prints 1 cannot do better than reproduce here the 
portion'^ relating to the acquisition of the Khasi-Jaintia Country the 
accuracy of which I have verified from the Records ; — 


From the few scattered norices which are found in the works 
of Buchanan and Hamilton^ little more information can be gleaned tten 
^ , i. • T • that the State of Jynteeah is situ- 

Pembertou. ated beti^een.Cachar and Sjlhet ; and 

until the Burmese war, our knowledge was almost entirely derived from 
those authors ; the Rajahs of the country having uniformly shewn the 
same unwillingness to admit foreigners within their boundaries as had 
been exhibited by the neighbouring princes of Assam and Cachar. 

'*In 1774, Jynteeah is said to have been attacked by a force 
under a Major Henniker, but of the causes which led to this step 
there appears to be no record in the archives of Government, though 
from its being one of the most considerable of the Cossya States it is 
probable that some aggressions against the inhabitants of the adjacent 
plains of Sylhet had rendered the chastisement necessary. It continued 
unnoticed until the year 1821, when some emissaries from this State 
were detected and punished in an atixKjious attempt to carr^ off certain 
British subjects from the Sylhet District, for the purpose or immolating 
them : the circumstances were brought to the notice of the Supreme 
Government, and a solemn warning was given to the Rajah, that any 
repetition of so horrible au offence would be followed by the immediate 
confiscation of his territory. 


The invasion of Kachar by the forces of Ava in 1824, and 
the information that they were likely to march through Jynteeah to 
Assam, rendered some precautionary measures immediately necessary to 
prevent such an intention being carried into effect, which, if successful, 
must have seriously compromised the security of Sylhet. Mr. Scott, 
the Governor GeneraFs A^nt, opened a negociation with the Rajah of 
Jynteeah, proposing that he should enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government ; but this, with the usual procrastinating policy 
of all natives, he declined doing, until the necessity for such a measure 
became more apparent. He was promised the assistance of the Govern- 
ment troopsi if his own resources were actively employed in repulsing 


* P»ittterton*s Beporfc : sub-fleoikma 2 imd S of lectbn 2. fiee also volumes 27 aud 
28 of tee Calootto Bemw ; and Eejmrta by Mills (1853) and Allen (1858). Eeferenoe 
•hoiild be Slide to then fieporti for «« to the revenue and judicial admiuis- 

tiateMiof the Hilk 
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the enemy, and threatened with punishment if he admitted ^ B^pname 
into his territory. He had collected a force^ which was said to consist 
of several thousand archers, but which most probably amounted to only 
a few hundreds ; and he was conjectured to be fevourable to the British 
power, though unwilling to compromise his independence by any engage* 
ments, until the destruction of his country, or cou|ipliance, became the 
only remaining alternatives. 

''On the 2nd of February 1824, a letter was addressed by 
Mr. Scott to the Commander of the Burmese force in Kachar, prohibit- 
ing his entering the Jynteeah territory, on the ground that the Eajah^s 
ancestor had received that country as a gift after conquest from the 
Honourable Company ; that he had himself sought British protection ; 

, and that the Burmans having openly threatened war, they could not be 
permitted to occupy that, or any other favourable position, for commenc- 
ing hostilities. Notwithstanding these representations, a letter was 
addressed by the Burmese Commander to the Bajah of Jynteeali, re- 
quiring his presence in the Burmese camp, on the affirmed ground of 
his known vassalage to the princes of Assam, which latter country had 
become tributary to Ava ; and a party of Burmese appearing shortly 
afterwards near the Jynteeah frontier, a detachment of 150 men, under 
a British officer, was sent to reinforce the Rajah^s troops, on which the 
Burmese force withdrew. 

In the course of the following month of March, the Hajah 
of Jynteeah entered into a treaty with Mr. Scott, who marched through 
his territory early in April, from Sylhet to Assam, with an escort of 
three companies of the 23rd Regiment Native Infantry, under Captain 
Horsburgh. On this occasion, Mr. Scott represents the reception he 
met with from the Rajah as most cordial ) and his personal exertious in 
procuring porters for the party, and pacifying some differences amongst 
them, are said to have greatly exceeded any thing that could have been 
expected from a person of his rank. In the treaty formed with the 
Rajah, he formally acknowledged his dependence on the British G-overn- 
ment, pledged himself to abstain from all independent negociations with 
any foreign power, and to aid us with a military contingent in any 
wars waged east of the Burhampooter. None of these conditions, 
however, did he fulfil with sincerity ; and it was notorious that during 
the war he permitted a Burmese detachment from Assam to occupy his 
territory, in direct violation of the treaty which had preserved liis 
country from the calamities that overwhelm^ the less Jortunate States 
of Kachar and MuiHpbre. ^ 

During the unsettled state in which Assam continued for 
some time after the Burmese war, the Rajah of Jynteeah is 
affirmed to have appropriated considerable tracts of land, which 
properly belonged to the former province and in 1880, he was 
repeatedly, but fruitlessly, ordered by Mr. Scott to remove a chokey, 
which he had established without authority at Chapper Mookh, at the 
confluence of the Kopili and IKmla rivers ; and the ^monstrances of 
Mr. Robertson, at a suosequent p!mod, on the same subject, were treated 
with similar indifference. 
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seized 

hdf el the |>ettf ebiefi4iin8 
• ^ v . ® ordeii- was eoawm from the heir 

cWw of Nnrtungr,* they were 
Ittaple Wilfeiiji ^&^mui:^ms of Goha, where three were 
l^||rody immolated of Sali^ the fourth providentially 

dlU^hisemjpeio^ tbe^# territories^ and gave intimation of 
^%^ble iacni^ h^been aof3omplished. Th| culprits were 

impfiiafcely dema^Wy^ the Snpreme Governmeut from l^m Singi 
the ^Jah of Jynt^H^ % whose express order, the seizure of the people 
was said to have been made ; and two years of fruitless negotiation were 
ezpend^ in endeavouring to obtain them. The death of the Eajah 
tism Sing, in November ISSiJ, Was followed by the aooession of his 
nephew, ^j^jundur Sii%, then about 20 years of age, upon whom the 
demand for the sm;&der of the culprits was pressed, with the 
earnestness which Justice so imperiously demanded. He 

was reminded of tim consilneaues of refusal, and of the solepitt 
warnings whidbi had been given hf^,, when similar, but unsuoeemM, 
attempts were made on fho fi !British subjects in the district of 
%lhet, in the years 18?1, Th® requisitions of Govern- 

ment were met with the sam^MpW spiint which had characterised the 
conduct of his predeoeSsor, anSk i^fity "minor expedient having l^n 
unsuccessfully resorted to, i% w&s resolved to mark the atrocious 

nature of the crime, by procee^^ to the ^treme measure of 
dispossessing the Eajah of such port&ms of his territory as Were situated 
in the plains, and confining him to the hilly tract, Where fewer opprtu- 
nities would be offered of again committing so serious an offence. 

Firm, however, in his determinatioh not to sqjrreoder the guilty 
perpetrators of this most barbarous sacrifice, alia Icdy by a few 
crafty Bengallees to believe that they posspsed lafluence suMcieut !jo 
effect the restoration of Ms jpriim^llity, he refused to continue in 
possession of any reduceo^jievtiml'of^. On the 15th of Mamh 1835, 
Captain Lister, with two companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took 
. ,, - ^ formal possession of Jynteeahpoor, 

ot ; anTUiO 

determination of Government, to annex the plains to the British territory, 
was made known by proclamation.(^) The whole of the Rajah^s personal 
property, amounting to more than a lakh and a half of rupees, was made 
over to him j and in the following month of April the district ^ of 
Goba, in which the sacrifice had been perpetrated, was taken possession 


Jynteeah retirea to oylnet, where he has smee concmuea no resiae ; aiia 
the severe example will doubtless effectually check the repetition of a 
crime, which, there is every reason to believe, had been also frequently 
perpetiated in the adjoining provinces of Kachar and Assam, while they 
remained subject to native rule.^ 

• Ordem of the ZOfh Mamh 1886 plaood Jaintis under the Political Agent, Khaei 
Hillsw Act YI of 1886 pnmibA for the judicial oontrol of the Khaai Etlle and laiuha. 


(^) Beve&us Proceedingf, 14th Apzfi 1886, No 11. 

Ditto, 88th „ Nos. 17-80. 
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" The ooantiy which has thus become annexed to the Britasb 
territories embraces an area of abont square miles, which, like 

that of Kachar, consists of three principal divisions ; the first, compris- 
ing' a very fertile and well cultivated tract i)f level country, extending 
from the foot of the hills to the north bank of the Soormah river, and 
a small portion on the southern bank, known by ilie name of the Seven 
Beaches, are supposed to contain about 4,500 koolbas of the best 
description of land ; the central division includes all the hills bounded 
by Kachar on the east, and the districts of various Cossja tribes on the 
west ; the northern portion stretches from the foot of the inferior 
heights, to the south bank of the Kullnng river, and is a tract of 
tolerably open level country, little if at all inferior in fertility to the 
southern plains, which form by far the most valuable portion of the 
principality. 

The boundaries of this State are formed, on the east, by the 
Keeroowah and Kopili rivers, which sepamtt? it from Kachar ; the 
former flowing from the southern face of the mountain chain into 
the Soormah ; and the Kopili, on the north, into the Knllung, which 
latter river separates Jynt^ah from Assam, on the north : on the west, 
it is bounded principally by the hill district of the Kyrim Rajah, from 
whence the line runs south along the Pian nullah, and,- on reaching the 
plains, is deflected in a south-easterly direction, crossing and skirting 
several other streams, until it reaches the Sooimah, which river, with 
the exception already mentioned, forms the southern boundary of the 
whole district. 

***** 

" The whole of the mountainous country, until within a few 
miles of the descent into the plains of Assam, is inhabited by the 
people called by us Cossyas, but who denominate themselves Khyee. 
They are a hanefsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of material exercises. They always go armed; in general with 
bows and arrows, and a long naked sword and shield, which latter is 
made very large, and serves them occasionally as a defence against 
rain." 

* * * * * 

Between the State of Jynteeah and the hills on the westj 

Pemberton-, mxonnt ol the Khaei Hill., by ttie ^rrows, is a tract 

or mountain territory inuabited by 
the Cossyas, which, until the year ]82G, liad never been visited by any 
European, although the fierce tribes who occupied it had at different 
times descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, and ravaged, 
with fire and sword, the villages which stretched along the base of 
this lofty region : niglit was the time almost invariably chosen for these 
murderous assaults, when neither sex nor age was spared ; and long 
before the dawn of day the perpetrators, glutted with slaughter, and 
loaded with plunder, were again far among the fastnesses of their 
mountains on the way home. 
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^ ^ Assam, from the yeaa* 1794/ ii^ 

1^(^g im the wotbem borders of that valley, h^ 

^taMisbed themi^lyes in the plains, from whence the Govemmeaat of 
that country was nnahle to dispossess them; and conscious of its 
W^hness, was glad to colnpound with them for an acknowledgment 
of supremacy, which they spumed and disavowed, whenever its exercise 
appeared likelf to encroach on that independence of action which they 
rarely permitW to he controlled. 

On the Sylhet or southern side, the establishment of British 
supremacy brought these fierce marauders into immediate contact with 
a power which tliey in vain attempted to resist ; they were driven back 
from the plains to the mountains, and redoubts were built along the 
Kne of frontier, in which guards were permanently stationed for the 
protection of the country. The most effectual check upon their conduct, 
however, was found in excluding them from the frontier markets, to 
which they had habitually resorted for the sale of their produce and 
purchase of grain ; and this measure, when rigorously enforced, rarely 
failed to extort from them some compensation for the property they 
had plundered, though they never would consent to surrender the 
culprits. 

** ViTien the fate of war had transferred Assam to British 
rule, the expediency of endeavounng ' to oi^en a direct communication 
between it and the more southern provinces of Sylhet and Kachar, was 
not likely to escape the penetration of Mr. Scott; and his march 
through the Jynteeah territory in IS^i, to which allusion has been 
already made, afforded a striking practical proof of the value of such 
lines of intercourse between the remote districts of our eastern frontier. 


"It was not, however, until the year 18S6, that negociations 
to effect this desirable object were enter^ upon by Mr. Scott with the 
Cossya chieftains ; when Teemt Sing, the Rajah of Nungklow, having 
expressed a desire to rent some lands in Assam, which had once 
been held by his ancestors under the native princes of that, country, 

Mr. 800U-, negooiations with Nungkbw. Scott promised oompl^ce with 

® his request, if he would endeavour to 

obtain from his people permission for the unrestricted passage of British 
subjects through his territoiy, from and to Sylhet, and Assam. The 
Bajah agreed to convene a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the subject, at which Mr. Scott's presence was requested. The 
principal chieftains of his own and the adjacent States having 
assembW at Nungklow, a debate, which last^ for two days, was 
fallowed by a decision in favour of Mr. Scott's proposition, and a treaty 
was condnded with the British Government, the Cossyas agreeing to 
aid in the construction of a road v/hich was to pass through their 
territory. 

" For upwards of eighteen months after the ratification of his 
agreement, the most ooid^^ understanding appeared to exist between 
the British authorities and them new friends. Bungalows had been 
<H>iistrii 0 ted at Nun^low, a had been cleared, improved sysfcema 
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of agriculture and gardening with many new vegetable products had 
been introduced, and the most sanguine anticipations of the benjevolent 
spirit which induenced every act of Mr, Scott^s life, appeared already 
realized. On the 4th of April 18^9, these bright prospects were 
obscured by an act of the most atrocious cruelty, which completely 

Tbe Khwi insurrection, 1829. character of the exist- 

ing intercourse, and converted the 
powerful friends of the Cossyas into formidable and irresistible 
enemies. 

The • immediate cause of the dreadful massacre, which con* 
signed two most promising officers. Lieutenants Bedingheld and Burl ton, 
with about 50 or 60 native subjects, to an untimely grave, is supposed 
to have been the speech of a Bengallee chiiprassee, who in a dispute 
with the Cossyas had threatened them with Mr. Scott^s vengeance, 
and told them that they were to be subjected to the same taxation as 
was levied ou the inhabitants of the plains. False as was the declara- 
tion, it proved sufficient to excite the suspicions of the Cossyas, and 
to fan the flame of dissatisfaction which had been already kindled by 
the insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who 
had accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills. 

‘‘ The vengeance of a savage is never satiated but in the blood 
of bis opponent, and a general confederacy w^as formed for the extermi- 
nation of the low-land strangers. Lieutenant Bedingfield, the first victim 
of this most atrocious conspiracy, had, from the first hour of his inter- 
course with the Cossyas, evinced the liveliest interest in their welfare; 
he had studied their language as the best avenue to their affections, and 
the great aim of his residence among them appeared to be an anxious 
desire to improve their condition, to instruct them in the arts of civilized 
life, and to create a relish amongst them for its humanizing enjoyments. 
This spirit of comprehensive benevolence was united to an amenity of 
manner, eminently calculated to conciliate regard ; and so sensible did 
the Cossyas appear of his kindness, that an intercourse of the most 
friendly and intimate nature existed between them, the very moment 
preceding that in which their guilty bands were imbnied in his blood. 
Me was invited to attend a conference, and disregarding the prophetic 
warnings of his companion Burlton, who suspected treacheiy, he entered 
the assembly unarmed^ and was barbarously slaughtered. 

Lieutenant Burlton, with the aid of a small military guard, 
defended himself in his bungalow against vastly superior numbers, and 
at night succeeded in effecting his retreat a considerable distance on the 
road towards Assam ; his route was, however, discovered on the follow-, 
morning, and his exhausted party rapidly overtaken by their blood- 
iirsty pursuers: even under these depressing circumstances, the cool 
determination and unerring aim of Burlton, long protracted the 
straggle, and they were at length only overpowered, when a heavy fall 
of rain had rendered their firearms nearly useless : unid>le longer to keep 
their assailants at bay, the party dispersed ; Burlton fell covered with 
wouuds, and the faithful naack who oommanded tlm small military party 
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io in his extremityi perish^ hy his sidfi. The 

remeim^g fugitives were overtaken and hutohered hy their merciless 
pursuers, witii the most aggravated circumstances oi diabolical cruelty, 
and few survived to descnbe the horrors that had been perpetrated by 
these misguided and infuriated savages. 

" The unexpected departure of Mr. Scott from Nungklow for 
Churra Poonjee, saved him from the dreadful fate which befel his 
valued friends, and faithful followers, and some days had elapsed 
before he was made acquainted with the afflicting reality. Troops 
were immediately called up from Sylhet and Assam to avenge the 
atrocious murders which had been committed, and a harassing warfare 
commenced, in which the lives of many most valuable officers were 
sacrified, and which continued to be waged up to a very recent period. 
The Cossyas, conscious that they had violated every pledge which 
even savages are accustomed to regard with superstitious reverence, 
viewed with suspicion every pacific overture ; and despairing of pardon, 
protracted a contest, which their first skirmishes with our troops proved 
^ to be hopeless. 

Captain Lister, commanding the Sylhet Light Infantry, with 
a mere handful of men, drove the Cossyas from post to post, 
stormed their intreuchments, penetrated into their caves and fastnesses, 
and by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldness of his assaulfiS, 
so completely destroyed the confidence in their own prowess with which 
they had commenced tlie contest, that they latterly confined themselves 
to attacks upon small parties of five or six individuals, for whom they 
lay in ambush, and rarely ventured to contend openly with any detach- 
ment, however inferior to them in numbers. 


** On the night of the 5 th of January 1831, a most serious 
assault was made by the chiefs of Eamryee (one of the Cossya States, 
which overlooks the Assam \ alley), and a party of Garrows, amounting 
altogether to about ^00 men, on the people of Pantan, Bogaee, and 

0»tbr«ko£l831. Bougaunff three Dowars in the 

plains. Zubbur Sing, the chief of 
Bamtyee, had tendered his submissnn to the British Government in 
October 1829, and was murdered in November of the following year, by 
his kinsmen Nychan Koonwur and Lall Chund, who were supposed to 
have instigated this outrage on the British territory. It has always 
been doubtful whether the murder of Zubbur Sing was the consequence 
of dissatisfaction at his submission to an authority which they disliked, 


or was the result of a conspiracy to usurp his authority ; but Mr. Scott, 
in a letter of the 17th January, written very shortly after he had 
reomved intelligence of the outrage, gives a brief sketch of the relations 
of the British authorities with the occupants of the several southern 


Dowars, which accounts in some degree for an attack, the most serious 
that had taken place since the cata^ophe at Nungklow in 1829. 


*'^The estates in question,' ij»ys Mr. Scott, ‘ were under attach- 
ment; the first, in eons^uence of ihe part which the Rajah had 
taken against m in the hills^ and the two latter, for the recovery of 
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arrears of revenue ; and there is every reason to think, that the irraptian 
of the mountaineers was favoured and connived at by the load s^tbor* 
ities, most of whom are necessarily ill afEected towards our Qovermnent, 
owing to the strict control now exercised over them, and to the depriv- 
ation of the illicit emoluments they used to derive from dnes from 
criminals, and other illegal cesses, which they were in the habit of 
levying under the Assam Government/ 

^ The treacherous and refractory disposition of the people of 
the Dowars was frequently evinced during the Assam Government, and 
petty revolutions attended with the murder of rival chiefs and their 
adherents, was matter of frequent occurrence. Such acts the Assamese 
were latterly under the necessity of tolerating ; and practically yaking, 
at the time of our accession to the government of the country, the chiefs 
of the Dowars exercised criminal jurisdiction, and made war upon each 
other with perfect impunity, or at the worst, subject to the payment, 
for forgiveness, of a fine/ 

'As it was impossible to tolerate such proceedings under 
our Government, and as it clearly appeared that the chiefs of the 
Dowars possessed no legitimate independent authority in the plains, 
they were subjected, like other Assamese subjects, to the ordinary laws ; 
but in order to conciliate them as far as practicable, and to ensure to 
them the observance of the peculiar customs of the tract in question, a 
separate court was established, composed of the chiefs themselves, and 
a few of their principal local functionaries, before which all civil and 
criminal cases have hitlierto been tried/ 

" ' Under the Assam Government, the estates forming the 
Dowars had not paid any regular annual revenue, but large sums were 
exacted on the accession of a new chief, and raised by contribution on 
the people, and they were bound to furnish poyiks for the public service. 
This arrangement was commuted for a money payment ; a few working 
poyiks only being retained for local purposes ; but although the revenue 
was fixed at a very low rate, and abatements made in favour of the 
chiefs, in some cases amounting to nearly 5U per cent, upon the jiitnina, 
few of them have been able to fulfil their engagements, owing chielly 
to their total incapacity for business, and the roguery of their servants, 
under which circumstances, the temporary attachment of several of their 
estates became indispensable, and it has probably in some degree led to 
the recent catastrophe.' 

" ' Under the above circumstances,' adds Mr. Scott, ' I am of 
opinion that the only course that can be advantageously pursued is 
that of reducing to practical subjection the tribes bordering on the 
Dowars, who have perpetrated the late outm^es, and who are at present 
independent of our authority ; and establishing amongst them the same 
sort of internal Government which has been maintained amongst the 
Garrows of the north-east parts of Lungpoor since the year 1817/ 

'' A reward was offered for the apprehension of Lall Chund, 
the leader of the attack on the Dowars, but apparently without effect, 
as it was not until September of 1883 that he voluntarily surrendered 
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himfieH to tKe native officer in charge of the post at KnngWow, ani of 
his subsequent fate thare appears to be no trace. A heavy fine of 
Be. 6,000 was imposed upon the ei^ht viUa^s composing the State pf 
B4imryee, and Bs. 10,000 on the chiefs of six other States who wer^ 
aftsociated in the attack on the Dowars, making altogether a sum only 
equivalent to the estimated amount of loss incurred by the inhabitant 
of the plundered villages. 

A vey few days after the attack on the Bowmn in Assam, 
the border villages near Kanta Kal, in the Sylhet District, were ipvaded 
by a party of the same inveterate tribe, headed by Munboot, and some 
other less celebrated leaders of the petty States on the western confines 
of the Cossya territory. They were pursued and defeated by Captain 
Lister, and this appears to have been the last attempt made upon the 
settlements in the plains, though the unequal contest was still partially 
waged in the hills by a small band headed by Munboot. 

This, the most daring and successful leader among the 
Cossyas, and whose unconquerable spirit tended to perpetuate a contest 
from which almost every other had withdrawn in despair, was originally 
a slave to the Bajah Teerut Sing, but had risen bjr the force of innate 
courage and great personal prowess to considerable distinction amongii 
his comrades ; and though frequently defeated, as constantly renewed th« 
contest in some spot far removed from the scene of bis reemt disasti ^ j 
with inconceivable rapidity he traversed his native mountains in every 
direction, wherever there appeared a probability of inflicting fjR 

his powerful foes^ descending, as we have seen, even t^ ibe 
villages in the plains, where his very name struck tetrot tO ibi lldra 
of their timid inhabitants. 

He was opposed, however, to men of courage and perse- 
verance fully equal to his owiij and the names of Lister, Townsend, 
Vetch, and Brodie became so formidable to his followers, that seeing 
the hopelessness of his cause, they grailiially deserted their leader, and 
left him to the destiny wliich appeared inevitable. In a quarrel with 
one of the followers of Teerut Sing, his immediate chieftain, he either 
killed or severely wounded him ; and dreading that Teerut Sing would 
punish him with death, sought an asylum in the remote villages of his 
countrymen ; but having at length obtained a promise that his life 
should be spared, he surrendered himself in October 188it to L^utenant 
Townsend, then commanding at Nungklow. 

** The conspicuous gallantry which he had displayed on evei^ 
occasion naturally excit^ a more than ordinary interest on his behalf 
in the minds of his generous opponents, and he was entrusted with the 
command of a small detachment of Cossyas, and received a monthly 
stipend for his subsistence. Secure of life, and raised to a situation of 
comparative affluence, the quondam patriot immediately commenced ren- 
dering his position subservient to bis pecuniary advantage ; and having 
been convicted of numerous acts of oppression, and of levying heavy 
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fiiiee on Ms oountrym^ in the name of the Oovemmetxt, He was 
disoharged two years afterwards, and api^rs to have agsp fallen to the 
degrade and menial eondition which he originally occupied. 

" Teemt Sing, the principal culprit, for whose apprehension large 
rewards had been olEered, still eluded the pursuit of justice, and 
found a temporary asylum among the different chieftains, whose feel- 
ings of honour prevented their surrendering him to the British Govern- 
ment ; hut his situation becoming dmly more precarious, as they tendered 
their submission, he was at length compelled to treat for his surrender 
through Sing Manick, the Eajah of Kyrim. 

On the 19th of September 1882, Captain Lister and Lieutenant 
Rutherford, with a party of 30 sepoys, were deputed by Mr. T. C. 
Robertson, the Governor General^s Agent, to Nongkreem, the 
residence of Sing Manick, for the purpose of negociating for the 
surrender of Teerut Sing ; the latter, still apprehensive that treachery 
was intended, refused to meet the officers, except at the residence of 
Sing Manick, and with the stipulation that they should go unarmed. 

“ On the 23rd an interview, at which Teerut Sing was present, 
took place, but without producing any effect, as the only pro- 
position he made contained a requisition for the restoration of his 
country, and the abandonment of the line of road which had been 
cleared through it ; neither of which could of course he granted. On 
the 24thj as the deputies were about to return to Charra, Sing Manick 
begged that they would grant another audience to two of Teerut Sing's 
principal Muntrees, Man Sing and Jeet Roy, which was conceded. 
From Man Sing they learnt ^ that they were tired of opposing us, 
but that their fears of our wrath, the despair of some of the most hot- 
headed among them, and exaggerated ideas of our implacable enmity, 
kept up by the Churra and other interested parties, deterred them from 
coming in.' 

** Although no definite arrangement was made for the surrender 
of Teerut Sing, the interview was not unattended with advantages : 
the most prominent of which were thus stated by the officer who had 
been deputed to treat with the disaffected parties. 

Ist. " They were satisfied that Manick Sing was sincere in his 
intentions of effecting an amicable arrangement, and that he was 
deserving of confidence and encouragement. 

2nd. That although it would not be advisable to place much 
reliance on Teerut Sing, yet that an arrangement might be entered 
into lor a peaceable adjustment of differences with his followers. 

SnL ** That a schism would be effected amongst them, after 
witnessing our good faith, and finding that we were not so implacable 
as they been led to suppose. 

4th. That should hostilities be renewed, the interview had afforded 
an opportunity of observing, and again recognizing the countenances 
of l^rat's followers. 
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"Hiey ^ ascertain^ that the xebele irew eiwhM ^ 
continue their oppoeition by the people of Churm an4 other a?owetiy 
friex^ly States, from whom they obtained eupplies/^ 

Subsequently to the interview on the of September, 

several oommunicationfi had taken place between Mr. Eobertson and 
Sing Maniok, the result of which was a second deputation of the same 
officers to Nongkreem, on the &0th of the following monthi with 
permission to treat on the following terms 

1st. Teerut Sing to be given up, on an assurance that his life 
would be spared ; but with no other condition whatever, and to be dealt 
with as the Government might dirfect. 

and. In the event of his being so given up, the confederate 
Rajahs were authorized, in conformity with the customs and usages of 
their tribe, to select a person to occupy his place, and a promise given, 
that the election would be sanctioned by the British Government, 
and the person selected be confirmed in all the posaesnons and privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by Teerut Sing, subject only to such modffica- 
tions as might be subsequently notic^. 

** To all of the other chieftains full amnesty was offered on the 
following conditions ; First — That the British Government shall have 
a right to carry a road, in whatsoever direction it may think proper, 
across the whole extent of country lying between Churra and the plmns 
of Assam. 

Secondly. — ^^That the British Government shall be at liberty to 
construct bridges, and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guardrooms 
or store-houses, at any point along this line of road.^^ To render this 
condition less objectionable, the deputies were authorized to promise, 
if necessary, that no building should be erected at a greater distance 
than a hundred yards from the line of road. 

Thirdly. — That each chieftain shall engage to furnish as many 
workmen as shall be required, on their receiving the usual remuneration 
for their labour, to assist in the completion and keeping in repair of ibe 
road, and other works, above detailed. 

Fourthly. — That the posts of Myrung and Nungklow, with an 
extent of territoiy of not less than ^ cross or miles (the exact limits of 
which are to be nxed hereafter, and accurately marked out) shall be 
ceded in absolute sovereignty to the British Government. 

Fifthly .' — ** That the chieftains shall engage to furnish, on being 
paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of any 
establishment which Government may set on £oot, either at Nungklow 
or Myrung : timber, stone, slate, and lime, for building. 

Sixthly.—" That in consideration of no revenue or tribute being 
exacted of them, the chieftains shall engage to furnish grazing land for 
as many cattle as Government maydem itncoessaiy to keep on the 
lulis, a^for which it may be impossible to find peerage within the 
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Umiis laid down in ibe fonxih article, 'fhe chieftains are severallj to 
be responsible for the proper care of such cattle^ as may be sent to 
graae m their lands. 

Seventhly. — “ The chieftains shall engage to arrest, and hand over 
to the British authorities, any person accus^ of committing an offence 
within the limits of the posts of Myrung and Nungklow ; and to assist 
in apprehending any convict or other person who shall abscond from 
either of these posts. 

Eighthly. — “ The chieftains shall engage to pay such fine as may 
be impwed upon them by the Governor General’s Agent for any breach 
of the preceding conditions of which they may be convicted. 

Ninthljr. — In the event of their acceding to the preceding terms, 
the chieftains are to be at liberty to return to, and re-occupy, their 
respective villages ; and to exercise over the inhabitants of the same, 
whatever authority belonged to them, according to the established 
practice of the country, before they placed themselves in a state of 
hostility towards the British Government.’^ 

As an additional motive for accepting these terms, the deputies 
were authorized to promise that the Agent’s influence should be 
exerted, in case of their compliance, to obtain from Government 
restitution of all the lands formerly held by them in the valley of 
Assam ; and, in the event of failing to effect a pacific negociation, 
Captains Lister and Butherford were instructed to direct an immediate 
cessation of intercourse on the part of those chiefs who professed to 
be friendly with those whose contumacy it would be necessary to 
punish by a renewal of hostilities. 

‘'This negociation, like the former one, failed to produce any 
beneficial result. Teerut Sing’s illness was alleged in excuse for his 
non-attendance ; but our officers had every reason for believing this to 
be a fabrication, and they were only met by chieftains of inferior note. 
Objections to the different articles of the proposed treaty were made ; 
and to the most important one, which stipulated for the surrender of 
Teerut Sing, it appeared certain they would never subscribe. On this 
occasion it was that the chiefs, in justification of the catastrophe at 
Nuiigklow in 1829, mentioned the insolent tone and oppressive conduct 
of the inferior officers and servants belonging to our establishment at 
that time, and which, if not strictly guarded against, would, in the 
opinions of Captains Lister and Rutherford, inevitably create fresh 
cause of disturbance. Unable to effect any satisfactory arrangement, 
our officers returned to Churra, and a renewal of hostilities appeared 
inevitable. 

‘^Before ibe expiration of the period for which a truce had 
been granted. Sing Manick again waited on Mr. Robertson, at Churra 
Poonjee, accompanied by Jeedur Sing, a relation of the fugitive Rajah 
Teemt, and one of the most influential persons among them, who had 
been actively opposed to our authority. In the interview which toolc 
place on the 26th of October, the principd object of Jeedur Sing 
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appetired to the attamioeat of the Eaj, forfeited by the xaisooztduet 
ol Teerot Sing^ to whteh he affirmed the latter had consented^ on the 
ground# that * he had virtually oeaeed to live, from the moment that 
Mr. Beott^a OTciatenoe wm terminated.’ Large as was the priae at 
stake, Jeednr Sing steadily refused to purchase it by the surrender of 
Teerut, or the payment of an annual revenue, levied upon those villages 
in the hills over which his sway might be established ; the one act 
ii^ould have effectually destroy^ his popularity with the inferior 
members of his clau, and to tajmtion, he said, they would never submit. 

On the following day, the conference was renewed, when 
the friendly negociator, Sing Manick, denounced Eajah Bur Manick, 
Dewan Sing Bobashee msd Qojee Kconwur, both of Churra and Oolong, 
a servant of the Bajah of Jynte^h, as the secret fomenters of the 
existing quarrel, from an apprehension that the surrender of Teerut 
Sing would be followed by a disclosure of the treacherous part they had 
been acting. This conference terminated with an assurance of protec- 
tion to Jeedur Sing, if he accepted of Mamloo and its dependencies, on 
^ tribute of Rs. 1,500 annually. He was allowed a further period 
bf ten days for the purpose of going back to negooiate with the other 
members of his party ; and he announced his intention of either 
returning with them or sharing the dangers to which their continued 
hostility might expose them. 

At the expiration of the ten days, nothing further having 
been hoard from the party, measures were immediately taken for 
coercing the refractory chieftains, and instructions were issued by the 
Gtivernor GeneraPs Agent, Mr. Robertson, to Captain Lister, in which 
he was desired to respect the territory of Sing Manick, whose conduct 
had lately evinced so friendly a spirit ; but be was directed, if necessary, 
to apprehend the neighbouring chief Bur Manick, who, there was every 
reason to believe, had not only originally counselled the attrocious mas- 
sacre at Nungklow, but had ever since secretly fomented the spirit of 
disaffection. Measures were adopted for opening a friendly communi- 
cation with the cliiefs of Mahran and Bwara (from whom petitions to 
that effect had been received), on the western frontier of the Cossya 
territory ; and to enable such detachments as might be stationed along 
the foot of the hills to co-operate with the parties acting against tlm 
insurgents above. 

The consequences of this comprehensive and vigorous policy 
were very soon apparent. Teerut Sing, hemmed in on every 8i& 
and unable longer to elude the vigilance of his pursuers, renewed 
his overture for surrender; and on the 9th of January 1833 deputed 
Jeet Roy, his confidential Muntree, to treat with Mr. Inglis, who com- 
manded the post of Oomchillung. The only condition required was, 
that the life of hm master sbomd be spar^, and this having been 
promised, and ratified by the Khasia oath, of eating salt from the 
blade eff a sabre, Hie 13th was the day finally determined upon for his 
surrender ; the place to be named two hours before meeting*, and Teerut 
Sing and Mr. Inglis to be each attended by only two unarmed servants. 
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On the da 7 appomted/ihe Bajah Teernt Sing met Mr. IngUs 
at Nursingare^ a mile east of Oomchillang ; but in6tea4 of the 
unarmed attendants^ which by the terms of the agreement were the only 
persons who should have accompanied him, he was escorted by a party 
of 30 bow and spear men, with 11 musqueteers. This was complained 
of by Mr, IngUs as a breach of the agreement, but he was assured 
by Teerut Sing’s wily counsellor, that it would not have been respectful 
in his master to come attended by a smaller retinue, and was necessary 
to convince the people that he had not been made captive, but had 
voluntarily surrendered. Mr. Inglis, to allay the suspicions of the 
Rajah, at his request, repeated the ceremonial form of oath he had 
before taken, and Teerut Sing was conveyed to Myning, from whence 
he was taken to Gowhattee in Assam, and eventually confined in the 
jail of Dacca, where he remains a State prisoner for life. 


‘^The submission of Teerut Sing was almost immediately fol- 
_ , low^ by a general pacification : the 

Rn.lp«>.aoat.onoftheh.Ib,18M. iiefg had, with few excep- 


tions, previously adopted the sagacious policy of withdrawing from 
an improsperous cause, and the few who had supported him were glad 
to avail ihemselves of the opportunity afforded by his surrender to 


throw themselves on the clemency of the paramount power. 


'^As, however, there had been a marked difference in the 
conduct of the various chieftains, it became necessary to distinguish 
those who had been friendly from the guilty participators in the crimes 
of Teerut Sing. To have inflicted capital punishment upon the culprits, 
would have involved nearly all the principal leaders of the different 
clans in one common execution, which, though perhaps demanded by 
inflexible justice, was repugnant to the considerate mercy of a Govern- 
ment more anxious to reclaim than destroy. 


‘'The more humane and hardly less effectual measure was 
adopted of subjecting all those who were proved to have participated 
in tile murders and plunderings which had been perpetrate, both on 
our subjects in the hills and the villages in the plains, to the payment 
of pecuniary fines ; this description of punishment was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage amongst themselves, and from it, a fund, it was 
anticipated, would accrue, which could be devoted to the improvement 
of the country, in the construction of roads, bridges, and other works 
of public utility. Subject to the previous sanction of the Government, 
this plan has been adopted with the best effects, and individual crime 
has b^n made an instrument of public benefit. 


“ Though grossly outraged by the wanton murder of its ser- 
vants and subjects, the policy of the Government had been uniformly 
dictated by a wish to conciliate the misguided inhabitants of these hills ; 
and the great obstacle to its accomplishment having been removed by 
^ surrender of Teerut Sing, measures were shortiy afterwards adopted 
for restoring the district of Nungklo^ to some member of the same 
family, who was undefiled by partaoipatioii in the massacre of 





** Bujun Sin^^ the nepliew of Teomt Sing, a lud of between 
18 end 14 years ^ age^ fiddling this condition^ and being tbe beit 
apparent, MO(»rding to tbe establiidied Cossya law of gneeeesioii, it 
was detemined to confer the dignity npon him, and he was instidled 
by Captain Jenkins, tbe Agent to the Governor General at Nnngklow, 
on the of March 1884, on the following conditions, whidi had 
been previonsly prepared and submitted for the approval of Government 
by Mr. T, C. Bobertson, the preceding Agent : 

1st* ** That the British Government shall have a right to carry a 
road in whatsoever direction it may think proper across the whole 
extent of country lying between Sylhet and the plmns of Assam. 

2nd, " That the Gkivemment shall be at liberty to construct bridges, 
and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guard-rooms, or store-booses, 
at any point along the Ime of road. 

8rd. ^'That the Bajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish as 
many workmen as shall be required to assist in the completion, and 
keeping in repair, of roads and other works, above detailed. 

i 4th. That the Bajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish, 
on being paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of 
any establishment, which Government set on foot at any place within the 
country ceded to him-: timber, stone, lime, fire-wood for building, and 
such other articles as may be procurable in the country. 

5th. '' That the Bajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish 
grazing land for as many cattle as Government may deem it necessary 
to keep on the hills. The Rajah and his Muntrees to be responsible 
for the proper care of such cattle as may be sent to graze on their 
lands. 

6th. Tbe Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to arrest and hand 
over to the British authorities any person accus^ of committing an 
ofEence within the limits of any British pcmt, and to assist in apprehend- 
ing any convict or other person who shall abscond from any of these 
posts. 

7th. The Bajah and his Muntrees riiall engage to pay such fines 
as may be imposed upon them by the Governor General's Agent for 
any breach of the preceding conditions of which they may be con- 
victed." 

To these articles, which had been prepared by Mr. Bobertson, the 
following was added by Captain Jenkins 

8th. On condition of Bujun Sing agreeing to and fulfilling the 
several articles already stated, the Government promises to continue 
his stipend of Bs. 80 sicca per month for one year a^r Ihe date 
of this agrecmient, which wiU tend to settle his country in a quiet and 
comfortable manner; the above Bs. 30 being given him for his 
support." 
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These conditions were signed on behalf of Bujnn Sing by eight 
of his principal counsellors^ and NungMowhas ever since remained 
under his authority. 


the remaining chieftains^ who contribute to the formation 

Account rf Kh«i Chiefe. ®|[ confederated Coseya States, 

me only authentic account^ at 
present obtainable, is found in an official report frmn Mr. T. C. Eobertson 
to Government, dated the 14th of Deceml^r 183£, where the principal 
amongst them are said to amount to seven, and are thus describe. 


^ Sing Manick, the ruler of the country of Kyrim, is one of 
« . the most powerful, and apparently 

^ * the most friendly of these moun- 

tain chiefs. He has lately done his utmost to effect an accommodation 
between us and the hostile party, and is perhaps the only man of in- 
fluence connected with the hills (excepting the ruler of Churra), against 
wliom there is not clear evidence of participation in the massacre at 
Nungklow. Cii-cumstances enable him to exercise an authority by far 
more desix>tic than is enjoyed by most of the Cossya Rajahs, who 
genemlly have a council, without whose sanction no business of import- 
ance is undertaken. A feud of long standing between Sing Manick 
and the Rajah of Jynteeah renders it of importance to the former to 
obtain our countenance ; but the immediate objects at which he aims 
are the possession of a rich village, called Sooparpoonjee, lying between 
Churra and the plains, and the recovery of Moosaee, a strongly situated 
village, placed by Mr. Scott under the charge of the Rajah of Jynteeah, 
in consequence of some hostile chiefs liaving, though without Sing 
ManicVs privacy, taken refuge in it. The armed force at this chieftain's 
command must be nearly commensurate with the adult male population 
of his domain, and that I have no means of very accurately computing. 
That he is friendly in his disposition towards us I have already said ; 
but it would be a mere delusion to expect any active co-o])eration from 
him, excepting, perhaps, in the case of our wishing to put down his 
neighbour of Jynteeah.' The number of villages subject to his autho- 
rity is said to be seventy, his armed followers to about 3,000 men, and 
he pays no contribution to Government. 


^ Bordering upon Sing Manick^s domain and forming a 
part of the Province of Kyrim, stands that of Bur Manick. A large, 
and from what I saw of it near Moleem, I should say, for the hills, a 
fertile tract of this territory was reserved to the Government, when 
Bur Manick, after having been carried as a prisoner to the plains, was 
restored by Mr. Scott to a portion of his former possessions. The 
disposition of this chieftain is decidedly hostile, and I reckon upon it as 
probable that we shall soon have to treat him as a foe.' Twenty-eight 
villages acknowledge subjection to this chieftain, and his armed followers 
amount Jo between four and five hundred. He pays no contribution 
to Government, and lately compounded for a fine of Rs. 5,000 levied 
upon him by Mr, Scott, by agieeing to pay Bs. 1,000 immediately, aad 
constructing for the remainder a good road from Churra, vid Moleem, 
to Myrung. 
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** 'The Ba^ o£ Chiirj»i with whom Mr. Scott treated^ has 

01^^^ been dead, aad hie Bisrter^s mm» 

Soobha Sin^^ according to the 
Coscrya law of succeseioti^ now occupies hig |]l^. It is difficult for 
one in the habit of seeing this little chiefs inferior as he is in appearance 
to many a menial^ to elevate him to the dignity of an ally of 
Government. As such, however, he has be^, and is still ^ recognized. 
The disposition of the Eajah and his councillors may be called 
friendly, because they know our power, and fear to provoke us, and are 
so sensible of the benefit of a connection with us, that they are 
anxious to debar all others from sharing in it. Their conduct, however, 
has, on one or two recent occasions, been so equivocal, that I should 
not feel much surprised at their ere long striking, by some folly 
of their own, their chief taints name out of a catalogue, in which it m 
so much their advantage that it should continue.' Twenty-five 
villages are dependent upon Churra, whose population is estimated at 
80,0 00 souls, of whom 2,000 may be assembled as armed followers. 
Nothing is contributed by this petty State to the Government. 

'^Omeer Sing, of Nurtung, is the next on tiie list. Of this 
Nurtunir chieftain, Mr. Robertson says — “ be 

has large possessions in the airection 
of Ooalparah, where he, last year (1831), made an inroad, in conse- 
quence of which several of his villages on that frontier were taken from 
him and annexed to our dominions. Buf little is known of the state of 
the interior of his domain. 


" The Kala Rajah of 
Nuspung, Muriow, and Murrain. 


Nuspung, to whom about 20 villages 
are subject; the Oolar Rajah of 
Muriow, whose sway extends over 
twenty-five, and the Omrap Rajah of Murram, who hitf twenty-four 
villages, are the only other chieftains meriting particular notice, and of 
these, little more than the sites they severally occupy appears to be 
known. 

" ' Among the many peculiarities' (says Mr. Robertson) " ' apparent 

Con.titu«on of th. Khasi Stoto., “ and^yem- 

ment, existing among the Gossyas, 

the absence of any recognized organ of supreme power is very 
remarkable. The nation or horde presents the appearance of a 
congregation of little Oligarchical Republics, subject to no common 
superior, yet of which each member is amenable, in some degree, to the 
control of his confederates. It was, he adds, to an oversight as to 
this feature of their political system that the massacre at Nungklow 
may perhaps be traced, since Teerut Sing seems to have been merely an 
instrument on that occasion, of executing the will of the confederates, 
who were displeased 'at a treaty which he had witliout their sanction 
entered into.' A treaty in this case was, in my opinion, a superfluous 
formality ; for such' were the egressions annually committed by the 
Cossyaa, on the districts ^Ihet and Assam, that the British 
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Oovemment, when possessed of both of these eouutries^ became entitled 
to take posseimon ox the hills as a measure of retaliation^ and the only 
means of securing their subjects on the plains from molestation. 

^In alluding to the subject of tribute, Mr. Robertson adds— 
It may be as well to observe that the revenue of the hill chieftains 
appears to arise from duties on bazars in the plains, on the borders of 
^eir territory, from fines imposed for offences, and in some pai*ts from 
offerings of various articles of consumption. As an example, I may 
mention that I am informed by a native officer, who was at Nung- 
kreem during the late conferences, that while he was there, Sing 
Manick imposed a fine of Rs, 300 on one of his subjects for speak- 
ing disrespectfully of one of his female relatives.^ 

All opposition having been at length overcome, and the 
principal chieftains having tendered their submission to the British 
Government, it was resolv^ to place the whole mountain tract under 
the superintendence of the officer, whose skill and gallantry had so 
largely contributed to its pacification; and Captain Lister was shortly 
afterwards appointed Political Agent for Cossya affairs, over which 
he exercises a general control. The judicial customs, which prevailed 
among the tribe, previous to the establishment of our supremacy, 
continue to be observed with such occasional modifications, as experience 
proves necessary to temper the sanguinary nature of their penal enact- 
ments ; and there is now reason to hope that the tranquillity they at 
present enjoy will be productive of a more extended intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the plains than has hitherto been practicable; 4 and 
that conscious of the advantages to be derived from so intimate an 
association with superior civilization and wealth, the Khasia will 
carefully avoid the commission of any act likely to interrupt the existing 
harmony. 

That they can yet view us with any but feelings of appre- 
hensive jealous}', is most improbable; and the lamentable catas- 
trophe at Nungklow clearly shows that they are subject to sudden 
ebullitions of feeling again^ which it will always be necessary to be 
prepared ; and that the most prompt and energetic measures, in checking 
any future exhibition of a refractory and hostile spirit, will be no less 
necessary than a mild and conciliatory policy to those who are more 
amicably disposed. 


" One of the most important ob^’ects contemplated by Mr. 

D«ript«,nol the Hill. Scot* « a post at 

' rjungklow was the acquisition or a 

salttbrions spot, to which the European inhabitants of the plains might 
occasionally resort for the renovation of health, and the eventual 
establishment of sanato^ depdts for invalid soldiers. His own experi- 
ence, derived from a residence of some duration, on the lofty table-land 
of these hills, in the cold weather of 18^6, appeared to confirm the 
favourable reporte that had been made upon it ; and the most extensive 
schemes wm rapidly formed for the impiovement of this hyp^eian land 
of promise, and the eivilizatioa of its wild and independent tnhss* 





trftct of country, in wkicli tic Tarioua 90mm tiM 
have beeh described were enacted, forms ah imgulajr |)axalleh^^ 
the lengtli of which, from north to souih, may be aesumM at about 70 
miles, and its avera,je breadth at bO, ^ving an area of about 8,500 
square miles : on the north, it is bound^ by the jplains of Assam ; on 
the south, by those of Sylhet ; on the west W the Garrows ; and on the 
east, by the central portion of Kachar. This area consists of three 
portions of unequal breadth and diversified character : the Brst or most 
northern is h closely wooded tract, rising from the Assam Valley, and 
stretching by a succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the 
heights on which stands the village of Mopea, 2,746 feet ahore the 
sea, and from which, the northern crest of the more elevated central 
plateau is seen, resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet above the same level. 

From Nungklow, which stands on the edge of the northern crest, 
to Moosmye, which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this 
elevated region, the direct distsince is about 35 miles : and it is within 
f^ese limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been so 
much extolled by its friends, and so much questioned by its opponents. 

'' Between Moosmye and Tara Ghaut, at the foot of the hills, 
a distance of about seven miles, is comprised the third division of this 
mountain tract, which c?onsists of the steep face of the rai^, and like 
that on the Assam side, is densely wooded, and at certain seasons of 
the year, highly insalubrious. Viewed from the countiy below, it 
appears to spring almost pei’pendieularly from the plains to an elevation 
of live th(»usand feet ; in some places, deep chasms are seen penetrating 
far into its massive flanks, forming the natural channels of numerous 
torrents, which reach the open country by a succession of rapids and 
falls, over rocky beds, of considerable depth. In other spots, during 
the cold and dry seasons of the year, the sites of numerous cataracts 
are marked by a thin silvery line, extending in some instances from the 
very crest of the elevatea central plateau, nearly one-fourth down the 
perpendicular face of the ascent ; and in the rains these attenuated and 
glittering lines djecome foaming cataracts, which pour a vast column 
of water over the rocky ledges of the table-land. The one most 
celebrated is situated near the village of Moosmye, where there is an 
unbroken perpendicular descent of one thousand feet, through which the 
column of water is precipitated, upon the rocky masses below. 

** The groves or plantations, from which the whole of lE^ng^ 
is supplied with oranges, occupy a belt of from one to ^0 miles in 
breadth, at the sloping base of the mountains, and in a soil formed of 
the detritus of the limestone, which constitutes the principal rock on 
this side of the range; limes and pine-apples, the Jack-fruit ^d 
mangoes, betul-nut and plantains also grow luxuriantly, to an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the plains, when the character of theprcK 
d\iots indicates a change, from a tropical to a more temperate region ; 
and the wild raspbeny and strawberry are detected, on the borders of 
the numerous small springs, which issue from fissures in the rocks. 
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Throughout the whole of this asceut^ from the base of the 
mouQtaiu to the crest of the table-land, the most luxuriant vegetation 
is seen ; and the road, by which the more elevated regions are attained, 
has been so much improved, that the whole distance &om Teerea Ghaut 
to Moosmye may now be traversed on horseback with perfect safety. 
The country at the foot of the ascent is during the rainy season almost 
entirely inundated and remarkably unhealthy ; but even at an elevation 
of about 1,30U feet, this character of insalubrity- ceases to exist, and 
the inhabitants of Soopar Poonjee appear to be altogether exempt 
from the diseases, which prevail in country immediately below 
them. 

** On the Assam side, the inferior hilly tract, which unites 
the lofty table-land and the plains, is covered with dense jungle, as far 
as the village of Oongswye, where it becomes more scanty, and is 
succeeded by a more open tract, in which the fir begins to appear, 
extending from the village of Mopea to the Sari or Bor Panee, which 
rushes over its granitic bed, at the foot of the ascent, leading up to 
Nungklow, on the northern crest of the central plateau. This tract, 
extending from Ranagaon to Mopea, is so decidedly insalubrious, that 
it can only be traversed with safety between the months of November 
and March ; and this, which, from a very early period, was fatally 
manifested, almost entirely neutralized the advantages anticipated by 
the residents of Assam, from the vicinity of so elevated and temperate a 
region. 

The superior facility of access, and the shorter distance from 
the plains to the table-land, -where alone health was ^ be obtained, 
soon marked the southern side of the range, as the one best adapted for 
the object in view ; and Nungklow ceased to be considered more than a 
convenient intermediate post, for those, who, anxious to escape the evils 
of a protracted residence in Assam, were proceeding in search of health 
to Churra or Myrung. 

The central tract, which for want of a more appropriate 
word has been called ** table-land,” is very imperfectly described by 
such a designation ; for though unmarked by any very lofty elevations, 
still it is so much undulated, and diversified, by numerous hillocks and 
knolls, valleys and chasms, that it resembles much more strongly the 
troubled surface of the ocean, than the flat extended plateau indicated 
by the term table-land,” but which, for want of a better, we shall 
probably still continue to use. 

** Within the limits which have been examined from Nungklow 
to Moosmye, and from the road through ^aintiah, to the domains 
on the west, of the Oomap and Oolar Rajahs, the elevation of 
this lofty region appears to vary from four to six thousand feet above 
the sea ; which would give an annual mean temperature of from 69^ to 
65® of Fahrenheit, or from 1 9° to 13° lower than that of Calcutta, 
which is nearly 78°. At such an elevation, and with such a tempera* 
ture, the change, from a residence in the plains, to one on the hills is, 



imim ih® hot and ooW aeasons dt the yew, the moat de%htf nl it ia 
j^osaiUe to conoeiTe. In the month of May, when the exhanated 
inhabitanta of Calcutta were panting under a tempemtuie which 
fiootuated from 90® to 100®, the parties which were pursuing the 
CoatyaSp pter this elevated region, found woollen clothing essential to 
oomiort, and dreg were almost invariably kindled at night, with 
same oh|ect. During the rains, the climate, from exce^ive moisture, 
has been considered far less salubrious than was anticipated, from an 
experience of its effects at o^her seasons of the year : but I am inclined 
to think, that a conclusion so completely at variance with the opinions 
of men unquestionable talent and observation, has been deduced from 
imperfect data } and that a judgment condemnatory of the whole 
tract has been pronounced from a few observations made at Cherra 
Poon^ee, situated almost on the southern verge of the table-land, and 
peculiarly exposed, from this circumstance, to the unmitigated severity 
of the south-west monsoon/^ (^) 

At the present day the Government recognizes twenty-five petty 

P«»t condition of tha Eh»i Stat-. 

of the first class presided over by 
Siems*^* who, though taken always from one family, are chosen by 
j^pular election ; one confederacy under elected officers styled 
Wahadadars; five under Sirdars ; and four under Lyngdohs, both of 


^ The native title was first officially recognised in 1867— cf. PoMcal Proceedings, 
Haroh 1867, Ko 14 


(») The following are the principal references to the earlier records for the 
period treated by Pemberton 
Secret Proceedings, 5th September 1828, Nos. 11-14. 

Secret Proceedings, SOtbJuue 1829, No. 2. 

Territorial Cons., 14th April 1829, Nos. 27-28. 

Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos, 49-50. 

Politics! Proceedings, 18th June 1880, No. 62, 

Political Proceedings, 11th February 1831, Nos. 26-32. 
political Proceedings, 26th February 1831, No. 39. 

Political Proceedings, 22nd October 1832, Nos. 80-81. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1882, Nos. 100-101. 

Political Piooeedings, 6th November 1832, Nos. 68-68. 

Political Proceedings, 12th February 1833, Nos. 24*26. 
political Proceedings, SOth March 1833, No. 110. 

Political Proceedings, 18th June 1833, Nos. 83-84, 

Political Proceedings, 6th September 1833, Nos. 71-72. 

Political Proceedings, 10th September 1833, Nos. 3-6. 

Political Proceedings, 12th December 1833, Nos. 86-93. 

Political Proceedings, 10th April 1834, Nos. 136*138. 

Poiitioa! Proceedings, 8th May 1834, Nos. 61-78. 

Political Proceedings, 14th August 1834, No. 79. 

Pidftioal Proceedings, 38th October 1834, Nos. 25-27. 

Bevenue Proceedings, 7th March 1836, No. 110. 

Bemui Probeedingi, I4lh July 1886, Nos, 6-10. 
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wiikh ckss68 of ottees ure entirely elective* The numee of tiw 8htm 
m now settled sre these 

J, — Under Siems. 


1. Bhaw&l^ or Wiwbah ; 

Cherra^ or Sohrah; 

S. Khyrim, or Nongkrem ; 
4* Lyngkin^ or Langrin ; 

5. Malii-Soh-Mat ; 

6. Mahiir4m ; 

7. Miriao; 

15. 


8. M4olong ; 

9. MaoHsyn>x4m ; 

10. Myiliem ; 

11. N ong-sok-phoh ; 

12. Nongkl£o; 

13. Nongspung ; 

14. Nongstain ; 
E4mbrai* 


B^'^Undet Wahadadart (4 in numder)» 
1. SbeU4. 


C.-^Under Sirdars. 

1, DwiriL Nong-tyr-men; 1 3. Mdolong; 

2. Jirang; 1 4. M4odon; 

5. Nonglong. 

B.^Under Lyngdohs* 

1, Lyniong; 3. Nong-lywdi; 

2. Maoflang ; 4. Sohiong. 

The constitution of the States is democratic^ the chiefs being in no 
sense territorial sovereigns, but merely elected heads of village con- 
federacies. The appointment of the chiefs and headmen is in every 
instance subject to the confirmation of the Government, which reserves 
to itself the right of removing them in case of oppression and mis- 
conduct. The States of Cherra, Khyrini, Nongstain, Lyngkin, and 
Nongspung were originally classed as semi-independent, having always 
been friendly or never having been actually coerced by a British force. In 
practice, however, no important distinction has been recognised between 
their position and that of the dependent States.* U|) to the year 1858 
it was the custom to report to the Government of India only the succcs- 
Bxon to the State of Cherra. In that year it was arranged that succes- 
sions to the five semi-independent States and the four principal dependent 
communities (Myiliem, Maharam, Mariao, and Nongklao) should be 
reported for confirmation. This was the practice until 1878 when it 
was decided that the sunnud8( ^ ) of succession should in all cases be granted 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The form of sunnud prescribed 
in 1878 binds the chief to be subject to the orders and control of the 


* The Nongstem Chief in 1861 esked to be treated as entireh sabjeot and to reoelro 
by mnniid the title of lta}ab Bahidur. (PoUHeal Pro^^tdmgi^ Jmrwu^ IM, SS-M, 
Apra 1861, jaro. is, Mas 1861, JVos. S8-80. 
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botwoio the ciuiof mi the chi^ cl uny other SMp. lit #o 

idiiof to and decide ell and all arimiom 

exo^ ihoM pmiishahle under the Indian Penal Code with deaths 
timiu^portation^ or unprisonzneot for five ^ears and upwards^ which amy 
tom within the limits of the State and in which only eubjects of the 
State are concerned* Cases excepted as above and cases concerning 
subjects of other States are to be referred f<»r the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The Government of India is declared at liberty to 
ooeupy rent-free lands required for sanitaria^ cantonments and posts. 
The right of Government is recognbed in all lime^ coai| and other minesi 
metals and minerals^ in all wild elephants^ and waste lands subject to 
payment of half profits to the chief. (‘) The chief is bound not to 
mortgage State property : and is to set apart reserved areas for forests as 
Government may require. He is declared liable to punisbment at the 
pleasure of Government for violation of the conditions of his sunnudi 
using any oppression^ or acting contrary to established custom. 


In 1853 the results of our occupation of the Khasia and Jaintiah 
E«ulto ot Britoh 

simple character of the Khasias had 
to some extent become corrupted by civilization and increased wealth ; 
civil wars which continually distracted the country in old times had 
been put down ; trade had been iugmented ; an increasing demand for 
hill products had set in ; the condition of the people^ materially^ had 
vastly improved; education had taken a start; while we had also 
reapra the benefit of our position in having obtained an entire cessation 
of the murderous inroads which these mountaineers constantly made 
into the plains, murdering our subjects and pillaging our villages. 


Since that date the trade of the hills has gone on increasing ; the 
Khasias have become altogether reconciled to our rule, and the district 
is now one of the last in which Government would expect to hear, of 
any outbreak or disturbance beyond the management of the local 
police. 


It will be remembered that when the Kajah of Jaintia was 
UUr hUtorv of deprived of his p^sessions on the 

^ plains, he preferred to give up entirely 

the tract in the hills which was nominally subject to him, and to become 
a iiensioner of Government. This hill tract contained nineteen petty dis- 
tnetsj fifteen of which were each under a DoUoie or headman elected by the 
villagers; the other four being managed by thirteen hereditary Sii^ars. 


The only tribute derived by the Jaintia Kajah from the hills was 
one he-goat from each village, with a few seers of parched rice, and 
firewood for his annual religious ceremonies. The villages were also 
bound to cultivate by turns Sie Baj lands. It is possible that dues levied 
on bill produce imported to the phuns formed a further source of income. 


(>) Bolitiml PrsMidiiigi, Aogiirt 1867, Nos. SMB, 
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On tiie fesumt^tion of the hills by tho British OoTemmeni^ firom 
183d to 1855^ the Sinten^i as the Jaiatias are called) were 
left almost entirely to their own devicesi The Dolloies heard all 
civil eases^ — at first without excejption, and after 184*1 up to a certain 
limits — and all criminal complaints not of a heinous character id 
which only people of their own villages were concerned. Their 
administration was^ however^ flagrantly corrupt : and they managed 
to secure for themselves most of the EaJ lands of which no 
accurate mventory had been taken by Government. Nd taxes of any 
Idnd were imposed by us in the Jaintia Hills for many years. The 
tribute of he-goats continued to be annually paid^ and in 1853 credit 
was given to the ofiicers at Cherra for effecting a slightly more favour- 
able sale of these offerings than had been usual theretofore. In that 
year Mr. Mills^ a Judge of the Sudder Courts who had been deputed 
- to enquire into certain abuses in 

the Kbasm Hills> judicial adminis- 
tration^ drew attention to the state of the Jaintia Hills. He 
pointed out that in 1849 Colonel Lister had suggested the imposi- 
tion of a house-tax consequence of the disposition evinced by 
some of the people to assert their independence.’^ This had^ how- 
ever, been negatived by Government. Mr. Mills strongly urged 
that the error should be repaired^ and a more intimate knowledge 
of the people acquired by the EngliA officers. He also advocated the 
establishment of a Police Thannah to check the lawless proceedings of 
the Dolloies. Lord Dalhousie quite concurred in these views. In 
neighbouring Hill Tracts house-tax was paid, and we were acting 
unwisely and inequitably in exempting Jaintia. The Agent was 
directed to proceed into the Jaintia Hills and prepare a fnll report on 
Bevenue, Civil, and Criminal Justice, and all other matters connected 
with the Jaintia Territory, On receipt of these orders a thannah was 
established at Jowai, but not much else was actually done at this time 
to give effect to them, so far as I have been able to discover. 

In 1858 Mr. Allen, another high official from the Presidency 

Mr. AllM’6 proposal.. deputed to enquire into in»t. 

ters, submitted another elaborate re- 
port upon the Kbasi and Jaintia Hills. After the fullest consideration 
he came to the conclusion that the Sintengs should be required to 
contribute something in acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment* He said — I am of opinion that a light and judicious taxation . 
would contribute to the preservation of tranquillity and good order in the 
Jaintia Hills. A moderate taxation had a very beneficial effect upon 
the savagery of the Lurka Coles of the Singhbhoom district of the 
south-west f ron tier agency . It was found to make them less turbulent and 
aggressive, and more thrifty, diligent, and submissive to the authorities ; 
and 1 am disposed to think that a very moderate taxation, fixed for a 
term of years, would im^vethe condition and strengthen the peaorful 
and industrious inclinations of these wild mountaineers also.'' He 
proposed a moderate house-tax, to be collected through the village 
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EMirii 7 wi« ako iuggeitad into Ihe 
a^<l the allotment of waste to Bnropeaa settlers was disOtuised. 
Bnt SSr* Men insisted strongly on the necessity of stationing a 
Europe Civil Officer in the centre of the tract to adminis^r Justice to 
the |^op|e> ^i^d be to thein a visible representative of that 0^ 
of whi^ thqr then knew almost nothing. Unfortunately, the propcMsal 
to levy a hous8«tax was adopted, while the Sintengs were Idt as before 
to the management of their Uolloies. 

In 1S60 the house-tax was imposed, and, within a few months, 

Smt«.g»bdUon,1860. ^ wbeUipn. 

r ortunately, a large force of troops 
was close at hand, and before the revolt coula make any head, it was 
stamped out^ and the villages were awed into apparent submission. It 
was supposed at the time that the ex-Bajah had b^n in some way mixed 
up with this movement in the hills, but to this idea little weight should 
be attached. For five and twaaiy years the Sintengs had b^ content 
to pay their tribute of he-goats to the British officers. They never 
respected the Bajah while he did rule over them ; and they had openly 
affronted his family more than once since his abdication. 

On the suppression of this partial rising measures were taken for the 
improvement of the administration. The Civil Officer at Cherra was 
empowered to remove the Dolloies for misconduct, while at the same 
time the powers of those functionaries were increased. All crimes were 
to be reported by them to the Police, who were not, however, to interfere 
Tiniatiously in village affairs. 

Scarcely had the agitation of this disturbance had time to settle, 
_ . . when the necessities of Imperial 

einoome x. Finance imposed the income tax 

throughout British India. The local officers applied to Government to 
know whether this new imwst was to be levi^ in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills : and if the last named tract was to be affected by it, 
whether the house-tax was also to be maintained. It was ruled that 
the house tax was not to be given up on account of the income tax, the 


incidence of the two being different, and that the income tax was 
to be introduced only in those parts of the hills where taxes had been 
previously levied, t. e., in the Jaintia Territory, and tfiose other villages 
near the station of Cherra Poonjee which belong to the British Govem- 
meut." It seems to have been the belief at Calcutta that, practically, 
the tax would be inoperative in the hills. Fortunately, the whole of the 
Khasi States escap^ it, and the loyalty of their chiefs was not tried 
by this severe and practic^ test. 

In the Jaintia Hills 310 persons were taxed, on whom the whole 
amount assessed was Bupeea highest rate levied, and 

tibbt only in one case, was Bupees. 9. One person paid Eupees b; 
twenty'^ven paid Kupees 4*8 each; and the rest were Ux&i 
minimum amount, Bupees 4 each per annunu The tax for 1860-151 
was paid without a murmur. The Depnty Commissioner travelled 
through the hills in 1860-61, and ngam ia Kovember 1861 without 
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det^ing a sign of disaffection. But the material was all there. The 
mass of the people had been subjected to the house tax in 1800. The 
leaders were further brought under the income tax in 1861. There were 
rumoui^V^f p&n and trade taxes in the air.^ What spark actually 
began the conflagration it is hard to tell. Whether it was the rash 
talk and interference of some bullying policeman, or an injudiciously 
executed oi*der against the use of arms, we do not clearly know. There is 
some evidence to show that the Police had made themselves very offensive 
at Jowai, by getting restrictions imposed on the burning of the dead 
near the station house, and by interfering with some religious cere- 
monies. There were doubtless many concurrent causes. The snaall 
numl^r of troops then available gave an opportunity which had been 
^ ... wanting in I860; and on the 20th 

Secon rising, . 1862, the Sintengs rose 

in fierce rebellion. A people who had neither been left to their own 
guidance, nor yet fairly brought under ours ; upon whom our yoke had 
pressed with just sufficient force to gall, but not to break into order; 
who had been denied the boon of having our rule represented among 
them by an English Officer, and of all our institutions, who had known 
only our system of Police as illustrated by a thannah on the Bengali 
model, and our latest experiments in taxation ; who, just after they 
had b^n taught the lesson that they could only be compelled to pay 
an obnoxious tax by the application of military force, are straight- 
way further taxed, the means of compulsion being at the same time 
withdrawn, when such a people rise in rebell ion'' (said the Commissioner 
ex^poit facto) ** it may not be difficult to explain its origin and object, 
without searching after recondite causes." 


Into the history and progress of the rebellion there is no need to 
enter. Crushed apparently in four months after its outbreak, it again 
almost immediately burst out afresh, and it was not till November 
1863, when every glen and jungle had been searched out by our 
Troops and Police, that the last of the rebel leaders surrendered, and 
the pacification of Jaintia could be said to be complete. 

It fell to the lot of Sir Cecil Beadon who had inherited this rebel- 
lion, as well as various other disturbances on the frontiers and elsewhere, 
from his predecessors, to re-organize the Hill Administration. The 
policy laid down by him was thus represented—* 

"A main principle to be adopted in dealing with these people 
when they have been made to understand and feel the power of the 
Government and have submitted to its authority is not to leave them in 
their old state, but, while adopting a simple plan of Government suit- 
able to their present condition and circumstenoes, and interfering as 
little as possible with existing institutions, to extend our intercourse 
with them, and endeavour to introduce among them civilization and 
order." 


* Sm BeiiiKsI Beoord Selecticus Ko. XXiHX for a full account of these disturbancee. 




An English Officer with £ull powers was accordingly poided to the 
Jaintia Hills^ where he was personally to re^e. Me was to visit 
every village in his jurisdiction at least once a year, and, with his 
Subordinates, was required to qualify in the Khasia language 
sufficiently to dispense with all interpreters, ®ie village Dolloies were 
to be chosen by the people, subject to the civil officer's approval, and 
to hold office during good behaviour. With other village officers they 
were to form punehayets, by whom specified civil and criminal powers 
were to be exercised, subject to the revision of the British officer in 
important or heinous cases. The Dolloies and Sirdars were to be 
responsible for the Police of their respective jurisdictidns, and the 
Regular Police were only to interfere to repress disturbance or support 
the authority of the Dolloies. Proceedings were to be vivd voce as far 
as possible. Education was to be liberally encouraged; the Welsh 
Mission already established in the hills being made the instrument 
of its extension. The country was to be thoroughly opened up by 
eight lines of road, aggregating in length 218 miles. The income 
tax had been virtually withdrawn by the Act repealing it on all incomes 
below Rs, 500 a year. The house tax was to be retained, due care 
being taken that no inequality or injustice was allowed in its assessment. 

On these general principles the administration of the Jaintia Hills 
has been reformed, and the policy of direct management, by resident 
European Officers, has, here, as in the Naga Hills, prov^ successful. 
Their history has for years past been uneventful. A complete and 
detailed settlement of the land in Jaintia has recently been carried 
out, due care being taken to avoid overassessment. 

The head-quarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assam have been 

located at Shillong in the Khasi 
Hills. The station is on a plateau 
4,000 feet above sea-level and 67 miles south by road from Gowhatty 
on the Brahmaputra. It is conveniently situat^ between the Assam 
valley districts on the one side and those of Cachar and Sylhet on the 
other. The climate is mild and equable, the rainfall averaging 88*65 
inches in the year. The District Officer of the Khasi Hills moved his 
head-quarters there from Cherapoonjee* in 1864 to avoid the excessive 


* Barid Soott lies buried at Cherra Foonjee. The following is the inscription on his 
tomb 


In Memory 

Of David Soott, Agent to the Governor General of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal, and Commissioner of Eevenue and Circuit in the District of Assam, North-Eastern 
part d Eungpore, ^eerpore, and Sylhet, died :SOth August 1S31, aged 45 years and 3 
months. 

This monument is erected by order of the Supreme Govemment as a public and 
lasting record of its consideration for the personal character d the deceased, and d its 
esHmation d Uie eminent services rendered by him in the adndnistmtion d the extensive 
territory oominitted to his charge. By his demise the Qovttfniiieiit has been derived d a 
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npiiilall of tli 0 latter place^ where i^tbong^h oul^ 30 miles south ol 
Shillong the avera^ rainfall is 368 inches and in 1S61 amounted to 
m mxkm as 805 inohes. The transfer to Shillonj^ has been from every' 
{Kunt of view advantageous^ and the Chief Commissioner of Assam has 
perhaps the moat desirable bead-quarters of all the Local Govern* 
ments. 

most asaloiu. ftbk»^ and intelligeiit semnt, wboee loss it deeply laments, while his 
win hmg be held m grateful remembrance and reneration by the Native j^pulatica, to 
whom he was juiUy endeared by his impartial dispensation m justice, his kind and con- 
oHiatorv maDnen^ and his oomtant and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness 
and wslfare. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 


THE GAROa 

West of the Khaei are the Qato Hillg. There appears^ however, 
to be little or no interooarse between their inhabitantg. Our commnnk^ 
tions with the Garog have been entirely from the sides of Goalpara 
and Mymensingf, and they are the first of the Assam mountain tribes 
with whom we came in contact. Our knowledge of them dates from 
our occupation of Rungpore and Mymensing. 

The chief earlier sources of authentic information in regard to the 
Garo Hills are — 


(1.) A paper by Mr. Elliot in the 3rd Volume of the Asiatic 
^ xtesehrches. 

(2.) Eeports(') on the Rabdari duties of Sherepore and Shoo- 
sung by the same gentleman, dated 1789. 

(3.) An account by Dr. Buchanan, the substance of which 
appears in Volume 3 of Martin’s Eastern India. 

(4.) A Report(*) by Mr. Sisson in 1815. 

(5.) A Report (®) by Mr. Scott in 1816. 

Under the Moguls the whole of the north-east parts of Bengal were 
divided into great estates, held for the most part by their original 

Urtor, of th« G«o fmotier. 

tribute to the Muhummadan Foujdar 
of Rungamatty as acknowledgment of fealty, were, to all intents and 
purposes, independent. They were bound, in fact, merely to supply a 
certain number of elephants, or a small quantity of aghur { a precious 
wood), to support certain petty garrisons, and to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Dacca Artillery park. Their estates were never subjected 
to a land revenue assessment. They paid what they did pay to the 
Supreme Government from * Sayer’ or miscellaneous revenues and not 
from ^MaP or land revenue. The Foujdar generally made advances 
on account of cotton to the Cioudries, as these Zemindars were called, 
and received from tb^em yearly consignments of that article ; but as no 
account was ever taken of the Foujdar’s collections so long as he paid 
the stipulated assignment at Dacca, the transactions were carried on 
mainly for the benefit of himself and the Ghoudries. 

^e Ghoudries of Kurribari, Kaloomaloomra, and Meeaspara (or 
Mechpaxa) in that part of Bungpore now called Goalpara, were tAe 


(^) BersuiMi Consultofioai SOili Septomber Kob. 26-80. 
(*) CMiiiIb*! Geiiiiiltsikm, 26Ui April 1616, Kob. 17-18. 

(*) Crittlnifi Oonsuttstioa, itKb Febrtuuy 1810, Nos. 16-lU 
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chief landholders of this kind at the time of our accession to the 
Bewani. They held all the low country under the Garo Hills on the 
Assam side, and it was their principal duty to repress the incursions of 
the savage tribes of the uplands, who even then were a source of terror 
to the cultivators of the plains. As all the cotton, then the staple 
of the internal eastern trade, came from these hills, the Choudries had 
established at the principal passes hits or markets guarded by their 
retainers, to which the low country merchants, with their permis* 
sion, resorted ; and at which they extorted from the merchants engaged 
in the Garo trade dues either in kind or cash, which formed one of the 
main sources of their income. It would appear that at this early period 
the Choudries had not attempted to secure any footing in the hills, save 
perhaps on those outlying and lower spurs which intersected their own 
estates. The Garos of the upper hills only came down annually to 
trade after the people of the villages near the foot of the hills had 
given hostages who were detained in the hills till the fairs were over. 
The Garos stipulated that these hostages should be always smMs — ^that 
the hi II men might have their services to make weapons in case war 
broke out. 


After our accession to the Dewani, things continued on much the 
same footing as before. A Sezawal was annually appointed, who con- 
tracted to pay the Government demand, making his own arrangement 
with the Choudries. This left them as independent as before, and up 
to the year A. D. 1787-88 we find that their revenue was always paid in 
cotton. After 1788 the collection of Sayer dues or miscellaneous cesses 
was made illegal, Government compensating all Zemindars for any con- 
sequent loss of revenue. The Choudries of the Garo frontier received 
compensation just as others did, and Goveniment was for some time 
under the impression that the dues formerly levied at these Garo fairs 
had been given up, but as the Government did not itself proceed to 
realise them, the Zemindars continued to levy them illegally here, as 
they in fact levy illegal dues to this day in all parts of Bengal. 

In 1775-76 the Choudries of Meeaspara and Kurribari, to avenge 
some Garo raids of more tlian usual severity, invaded the hills bordering 
on their respective estates and entered on a career of conquest. They 
remained two or three years in the hills, and brought the tribes of a/ 
large tract entirely under their control. They maintained their authority 
over the hillmen apparently for many years. Even the great Chief of the 
southern part of the hills (lElenghta) became in course of time subject to 
Kurribari. This, however, brought the Choudrie of Kurribari into 
conflict with the Choudrie of Sherepore in Mymensing, for Renghta^s 
people had been in the habit of trading at the markets of Sherepore and 
Shoosung. The Zemindar of Kurribari, Mohendronaraiu Choudrie, was 
not the man to brook Sherepore interference. He built forts in the 
n^es on the Mymensing side to stop the Garo trade, and arrested 
Eenghta himself when on his way hack from a visit to the Sherepore 
hAts. Mr. Elliot, who was at that time (1789) on the Mymensing 
frontier, got Eenghta released, and be and all bis people then offered 
to become Qovenuneut ryots, provided they were protected from the 
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]^iitTibikri Zemindar. Mr. ZlKot^ eag^r to avail himself of the 
great trade adjutages promised by such an arrangement^ strongly 
supported the propora. The Commissioner of Cooeh Behar t^eport-* 
ed that the Kurribari Zemindar had no rights in the hills save 
those he maintained by force. The Government in 1790 accordingly 
direeted(^) that Benghta should be made a Zemindar under the Company, 
and that the Kurnbari Choudrie should be forbidden to molest him, but 
be offered a remission of revenue should he be unable, in consequenoe, 
to pay the Government demand. This interesting negociation fell 
through, owing to the unparalleled audacity of the Kurribari Choudrie, 
who simply arrested the xnessengers sent to Benghta to conclude the 
arrangements. The Choudrie occupied all the passes leading to Mymen- 
sing and defied the Company's Officers to their face. In 1^98 Govern- 
ment had to send troops to realise his arrears of revenue. In 1794 (^) 
and again in 1805 he even invaded Sherepore itself. All attempts 
at this time to define the boundaries of his Zemindari were defeated by 
him. At last in 1809 the estate was sold, by the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, for arrears of revenue, but the auction purchaser was ruined 
in the attempt to get possession. Mohendronarain threw himself into 
the hills, and set up a claim to hold free of revenue the greater part of 
his estate in the plains. It was not till April 1815 that Government 
succeeded in arresting him.(*) The estate had to be attached and 
managed by Government Officers, as the purchaser could do nothing 
with it. 


Meantime the Garos had not ceased *to make incursions into 
the plains (*)to avenge themselves on the Choudries for the extortion 
and oppression suffered at their hands, and in 1816, after a particularly 
atrocious raid in which the hillmen had invaded Kurribari, and burnt 
the Zemindar^s residence, the passes were closed to trade, and Mr. Scott 
was deputed by Government to visit the frontier. That gentleman gives 

Mr. Scotf. B^rort of 1818. tte followiDg accouBt of theWioa 

^ of the four principal Zemindars and 

of the Garos on their estates at the time of his visit ; — 


1. Kwrridari,—-The Choudrie of this estate having been the most 
vigorous and least under control ha4 reduced nearly all the Garos 
actually living on his estate to the condition of ordinary ryots, but 


(') Bevenae CoasulttttdoQy 15ih June 1790, No. 179. 

(*) Jnfficud ConenUsUon, Sift November 1794, Noi. 7-8. 
(»} Criminal ConaiiltatioB, lOUi February 1816, Nos. 15-16. 

(*) Criminal Conanitatikm, Snd October 18^)7, No. 14. 
Criminal Conaultaiion, SSml April 1808, No. 

Jndtebl Consuliatton, 9th April 1811, Nos. 28—8. 
Jndieial ConsaltatkHi, SHtk May 1811, No. 37. 

Judicial CottsoUation, 18th June 1811, Nos. 15—16. 
Criminid Considtatiou, 81st Bac^mbw No. 9. 
UaveUue Couaiiltillon, IM November 1811^ No. 8. 
Criminal Ooasultii^, 17th Jniy 1818. Nos, 7 8. 
Criminal Cmitiiltaliom Ttb Febmaiy 1815, Nos. 19-21. 
Cfimiiial CMuraltatbn, lit llareli Not. 12-15. 
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a few of the frontier Chiefs still remained merely tributaryi subjeet to 
the provision of cotton on terms highly fayorable to the Zemindar^ and 
paying sums of money on the occasions of Hindu festivals. Of these 
the chief was Eenghta, who had been prevented as before shewn from 
emancipating himself from the Choudrie^s supremacy. 

£. Kaloomaloopara had been in feeble hands. The Garos on its 
borders were virtually independent, though some paid a nominal cotton 
tribute. 

8. The Mechpuara Choudrie had in 1776-77 effected large conquests, 
but was succeeded soon after by a minor, and now only a few outlying 
Garo villages in the plains remained in the condition of ordinary ryots^ 
villages, and in these the Regulations of Government were current. 
Bat in the Hill Tracts the Garo Chiefs were merely tributary, paying 
cotton on terms favorable to the Zemindar, and occasionally admitting 
him as their criminal Judge. 

4. Huhraghat. — Here the Garos on the first ranges of hills had 
been reduced to unconditional submission, but had been libemlly tmated, 
and their Sirdars transformed into Jaghirdars, charged with the defence 
of the passes against the tribes of the interior. They were quite under 
the Regulations of Government. 

The problem Mr. Scott had before him was to make an*angement8 
for bringing to reason the Tributary Garos, who had committed all the 
late raids. He found that the cause of the raids had been the fact, 

Mr. Scott’. propo«tl. for «ttl«mcBt. *“ «>! the Orders of Gov- 

emment repressing all internal duties 
levied by Zemindars and Sayer of all kinds, the Zemindars on this side 
had continued to exact them from Garos frequenting their markets. 
A system of exacting cotton in return for advances forced on the 
Garos also prevailed, and was defended on the ground that it was 
a sort of rent, although none of tliese Tributary Garo villages appeared 
in the Collectorate Registers of the estates. These pretensions were 
shown to be groundless, and it was urged that the Zemindars, now 
no longer Government Officers, had no claim, on the grounds of proprie- 
tary right, to exercise any interference with the Hill Garos. Mr. Scott 
accordingly proposed to separate all these Tributary Garos from the 
Zemindars' control, compensating the Zemindars if they could show any 
claim to consideration, but bringing the Garo tract under Government 
management ; the Chiefs to pay a slight tribute as acknowledgment of 
our supremacy. The frontier markets were also to he brought under 
Government control, and the Garos were to be permitted to trade 
there only on entering into engagements to keep the peace. Those 
Garo Chiefs who had been receiving a black mail feom persons on the 
plains, as a bribe not to attack them, were to get annual presents 
instead. Light duties were to be collects at the markets from tndepen* 
dent Garos, but not from tributaries. Other custom duties, then levi^ 
by Government, were to be managed by Government C^llectoiu. 
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Chnremor Oonetsl in Comunl M06]>ted(t) Mr. SootA** mgsnk- 
tions.on thegro^of the ‘alwAite 

necessity of encctually preventing 
the recarrence of the oppressive practices on the of the Zemiitdarn 
which had led to the most violent acts of revenge and bloodshed/ and 
appointed him to the direct charge of the conntiy east of the Berham*> 
pooter to enable him to carry them ont. The Government said tiie 
Zemindars had already received liberal compensation for loss of Sayer^ 
and as the Tributary Garo villages were not an^ong the assets on wnioh 
their land revenue had been settled, they were entitled to nothing more 
now. The Government was clearly of opinion that the only relation 
between the Zemindars and Tributary Garos was the payment and 
reception of Sayer, which was abolished in those estates in 1813, and for 
which (including all taken from Garos) compensation had been given in 
that year. 

It further suggested for Mr. Scott^s consideration— 

The introduction of a plan of internal management of 
the Garo Hills like that successfully adopted by Cleve- 
land in Bhagulpore. 

— ^The raising a local corps of Garos to hold the frontier 
passes, &c. 

Sr/;?.*— The appointment of a permanent Officer to have separate 
charge of these eastern parts of Rungpore. 

4^4.— The regulation of the frontier trade. 


All the arrangements so far as they concerned the Tributary Garos 
were carried out by Government without any hint of legislative sanc- 
tion being necessary. The arrangements were looked upon as political, 
and as affecting only a tract of country in which the Regulations were 
- . , , not current. The first hint of 

LcgM iveproposas. legislation is found in a letter of 

9th September 1817, where the Government directed Mr. Scott not 
to scruple to separate from the estate of Kurribari, and treat exactly 
as the Tributary Garos were being treated, any Garo villages no- 
minally under the exis|iimg Laws and Regulations. "It will of 
course'^ (ran the letter) "be ultimately necessaiy formally to re- 


cognise arrangfements of the latter description (aftecting villages 
within the permanently-settled estates) by a legislative enactment,*^ but 
before this could be done, a survey and settlement of boundary was 
absolutely required. Legislation was also said to be necessaiy to frame 
a procedure for judicial trials of the Tributary Garos. Mr. Scott, in 
reply, urged that the whole Garo Frontier should be treated on the same 
plan. lie said— " the Regulations are evidently inapplicable to the 
existing state of society amongst them, a people in general entirely 
ignorant of the Bengal langpiage or any other dialect understood in our 
Courts. If tlm plsm of sepiuration from Zemii^dars (he urged) prove 


( 1 } CMmifiil ConsiOiiiyoii, im SWtmiy me> Ko«. 1548. 
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fteeeptable to the Garos, iii the tmetB, where on acooimt of the raide^ it 
18 Beeessary to introduce it^ we shall have, if any exceptions are made, 
the Garos of the excluded parts committing similar atrocities to • bring 
themselves within the pale/^ 

Accordingly paragraph 24 in the Diaft Kegulation framed by Mr. 
Scott ran as follows : — 

The authority of the Spec^ Oommierioiier ^ shall extend from the Berhampootor eeat^ 
wsid over all lands occupied hy Oarue or other bill tribes formerly considered as tributary 
to, or dependent upon, the &tnindars of Hubragliat, Meebpara, Kaloomaloopara, and 
Kurribart The Qovemor (ieiteral in Council will, however, exercise bis discretion in 
releaBing the inbalntants of any of the above villages from the control of the British 
Oovemment. He aili also exercise similar discretion in extending its authority over otlier 
Gam communities which may he at present indctiendent. A pnK'laination to that effect 
ly order of Govemuient shall saffice without any further special enactment. 

The Regulation was not passed in the precise shape submitted by 
Mr. Scott, but Buflicient discretion to meet all cases that could arise was 
left in the hands of Government by Regulation X of 1822, which is 
here reproduced : 

A Begulation for exempting ike Oaro Mountaineers, and other rude Tribes on the 
JS’ortkSasiern Frontier if Fungpore, from the operation of the existing Fegula- 
Hons ; and for establishing a special system of Government for the tract of country 
occupied by them, or bordering on their possessions : Passed hy the Governor- General 
in Council, on Ike 19M September 1822. 

1. There exist in different parts of the tefrritories subordinate to the presidency of 

Fort Williaip, races of people entirely distinct 
Presmbie. ordinary population, and to whose 

circumstances, therefore, the system of government established by the gotteral Regulations 
is wholly inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers of Bhaugulpore, for the reclaiming of 
whom to the arts of civUised life special arraugeineiits were made by (iovernment with tlie 
Cltiefs, some time before tlie introduction of the present system. These arrangements still 
subsist, having been iucorporatetl into the code by the provisions of Regulation I, 17y6, 
under which an entirely distinct system has been established for the administration of 
justice amongst the inhabitants of that mountainous tract. Ravage tribes, in some respects 
similar, exist on tlie iiorth-eant frontier of Rungpore, of which the race denominated Garos, 
and occupying the hills called after them, are the principal. As yet little has been 
done to reclaim or civilise these people. The reciprocal animosity which subsists between 
them and the inliahitants of tlie cnlrivated country prevents any extensive intercourse of 
a pacific nature } while, on the contrary, their mutual injuries have produced feuds leading 
f lequoutly to disturiiance and bloodslied, Tlie Zemindars of the frontier have, there is 
reasmi to believe, nsiaUy been the aggressors, by encroaching on the indejiendent temtory 
of the Garos and similar rude tribm, until, despaiiing iMuntlier resource, the latter are 
driven to seixe occasions of private revenge and retoliatiofP These encroachments having 


• 1 extract bore a statement of Garo raids betw een 1807 and 1819. 
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been of Inbg ein«d!ng» ee7erelZetnln4ari weie» nt the time of pa^etnnl 
the of ineotnes teivod from (H»»8tfe of vaiiiius kinds levied from the tribes, hnd henee 

n |K>rtiou of tlio tmct of ewintey oocopied by tiiem Ims been cousidered to lie within tl«o 
operation of the general H emulations as forming mH of the acemlndarks. thls» however, 
iustea<l of ootidneing to raduim the tribes to midllzed habits, has mther had a oontrafy 
effect, tlio system being totally inapplicable to thnr savage and secluded eoiidition, axi^ 
being calculated to leave them at tins mm*y of tjie Zemindars, rather than to offw any sub^ 
stantial means of ndreiRS. The eonditioii Of the Garo Mountaineers, and of the other 
rnde tribes on tliat frontier, has, for some time past, attracted much of the atteittibn of tlto 
Governor-General in Council, and the circninstances which have conduced to cheek the 
progress of civilization aiiiougist them liave been fully investigated and asc^ertained. With 
a view, therefore, to promote the desirable object of reclaiming tltese races to the habits of 
civilized life, it seems necessary that a special plan for the ^miiiistnitioii of justice, of a 
kind adapted to their ^leculiar customs ana prejudices, should be arranged and concerted 
with the head men, and that measures should at the same time be taken for freeing Gicui 
from any dependence on the Zemindars of the British provinces; compensattuu bdiig, of 
iKjurse, made to the latter for any just pecuniary claims they may have over them. Pre- 
2 )aratory to the execution of measuns adapted to this end, it has been deemed indispensable 
to suspend the operation of the existing rules for tlie administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and. generally of the Begulations of Govemmeitt within the tract of country com- 
prised in or bordering ot; the hills and jungles occupied by these tribes, and to aptioint a 
Commissioner a ith full power to conclude arrangements wiGi the Chiefs, and to conduct the 
entire administration of tlie tract in question, subject only to such orders and instiwtious 
as he may receive, from time to time, from the Governor-General in Council. The following 
rules Ijave accordingly been enacted, to take effect from tlie date of their promulgatiou, in 
the manner and within the limits tUercin described. 


Separatiujf the tract of country comprised in 
the thuunahs of (jwalpura, DJioobree, and Kur- 
rcebarec, from the jurisdiction of the district of 
Kuutf^mre, and deeUriiig the operation of the 
existing Hegulntions to be suspended, except so 
for as provided hereafter. 


II. The tract of country now comprisetl in the thannah jurisdictions of Gwalpsra, 

Dhoobree, and Kurreebaree, in the district of 
Uuiig}H)re, is hereby declar^ separated from 
the said district ; and the operation of the 
rules for the administration of the police and 
of civil and eriminal justice, as well as those 
for the collection of the land revenue, customs, 

abkareo, and stamp revenues, together with all other rules cotitaine«l in the lUgulatioits 
printed and publislicd in the manner prescribed by Begulation XLI, 1793, are sospetulcd, 
and shall cease to have effect therein from the date of tlie promulgation of this Regulation, 
except in so far as ntay be hereinafter provided. 

III. The administration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the revenue, 

the Bupcriiiteiidenec of Gie police, and every 


A Civil CoinmitHliloner appointed for the north- 
CttHt pjirls of ItuiigiKirc above described, vested 
with the powers of ml ininistcring civil aud ertmi* 
nol justice, the collection of revenue, and the 
euperiutendence of the police lu the manner 
prescribed in this Begulation. 


other bi’anch of Government within the tract 
above described, arc hereby det'larod to be 
vested in an officer appointed by Gie Governor- 
General in Council, and denominated Gie 
Civil Commissioner for the Korth-Eastem 


parts of Rungpore ; the said officer shall conduct the same agreeably to the principles aud 
spirit of the existing Begulatious, subject to the restrictions aud modifications hemnafter 
provided, and to such other alterations and ameudmeuts os may from time to time bo 
ordered by the Governor-General in Council. 


IV. Mnt , — In the administration of criminal justice, the Commissioner shall be 

competent to exercise all the functions and 
»“thontio. uow exmdwd b, ta 

the trial and sentence of persons ehorged with respect to the apprehension and trial of per- 
offonoes to the extent ot a euvmit Judge ; hat no sons oitarged with offences ; and i^trther to 

ftttwa to be required. jjold trials and pass sentence to the extent 

permitted by the Regulations to a Judge of eircuit; but without reference of the proceed'* 
luga for futwa to a Mahomedan law-officer. 


ffeeoad.-^In tlie exercise of the powers and antborities above conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner, he shall ordinarily eonfom to the 
principles and spirit of the Begnlations appli- 
cable to each suDjects ; so likewise the Police 
Bnt shsU ohsy Md ooatonn to all tpeolal rales Officers, and all other Officers acGng ttndmr his 
and orders of Qovsnunent. control: provided, however, that the Commis- 

sioner and all such Officers shall he bound to conform to any special rules or order* tM may 


CommiseioBsr, and other Officers acting under 
his eontrol, shall ordiaorilyconlonn to me prin- 
ei|Aet and sjj^rlt the BeguliUions appUeable: 
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from time to time \» isened by tbe Oovemor-Oeueral in Council for re^UUng tbe inrooeM 
before trial* or tbe fortntf of to be obtenred in the case of ^liferent fflatiiwm of the 

^ popnlation, and tbe same shall lie to all intents 
Beserratlon to the < 3 ov 9 nior>GenerSl in Conneil and purposes legal and valid. Moreover, it 

Si<SSS!iS'tto^&L^7rtoiS5"X ;}^ >!« Ooverl}pr.G«ne™i in 

vwBTOiiuuw « cfuuiuw ju™- Council to extendi limit, or modify any part 

of tbe authority to be exercised by Police 
Officers, and likewise to confer on the Commissioner the power of granting conditional 
pardon to accomplices without previous reference to the Nizamnt AtUiwlat, as required by 
the existing Hcgulations, or in any other way to extend or modify the magisterial and 
judicial functions vested in the Commissioner the preceding clause of this section. An 
order or resolution of Government, under tbe official signature of a Secretary to Government, 
sliall be sufficient authority for such modifleatiou ; anything in Kegulation XLI, ) 793, or 
in any other Regulation of Government, to Uie contrary notwithstanding. 

Third, — If the Commissioner shall deem an offender brought to trial before him to be 
Froeeeduigs in the trial of certain cases to be to a punishment exceeding that which 

referable to tbe Nixantut Adawlut before Anal by tlie existing Kegnlatioiis a Judge of circuit 
sentence being passed by the CommUsioner. jj, competent to adjudge, wiUioiit referring 

the case to the Ki7.amut Adawlut, he shall not pass any Anal sentence thereon, but shall 
transmit to the Nizamut Adawlut the record of tho procef^lngs hekl on the trial, togetlier 
with a full English report of the circumstances of the case, and of his opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner or prisoners tried, as likewise an explanation of any 
special custom of the parties or witnesses that may be 1100688017 to the proper understanding 
of the proceedings. 

V. Upon the receipt of any trial referred by tho Commissioner under the preceding 

section, the Kizamut Adawlut shall, witliout 
^uch Adawlut how to passjudgmeut in imbmitting the proceetlings for the futwa of 

uc cases. their Law Officers, proceed to jiass a final 

judgment, or such other order as may, after mature consideration, seem to the Court 
requisite and proper, in the same manner, with exception to tlie requisition of a futwa, as 
if the trial bad been sent up in ordinary course from a Judge on circuit, 

VI. In the exercise of the duty of administering civil justice within the tract 

. ^ . . ... . , defined in 8ection II. of this Regulation, the 

Commissioner in administering clril Commissioner shall hold a Court, and proceed, 

in cases wherein persons not of the race of 
Garo Mountaineers, or other rude tribes, are exclusively concerned, according to the 
existing Regulations, subject to the modifications provided for by this liegulation, observing 
ns far as practicable the rules prescribed for Zillah Judgc-s bolding and presiding in tbe 
Adawluts of the country ,* provided, however, that tliere shall be no limit to the amount for 
which a suit shall be cognizable by the Commissioner, and an appeal from ins judgment 
shall not lie to the Provincial Court. If the stake or interest involved (calculated acx‘ord* 

„ ing to the rule contained in Section XIV, 

Substitute 0, Schedule B, Regulation X, 1829. ’Regulation J, 181A) do not exceed in amount 

or value the sum of five thousand sicca rupees, the decision passed on the case by tbe 
. Commissioner shall be final. If the interest 

Suits exceeding in amount R«. B.flOO to be appeal- involved CAlenla.ted as above exeeed in value 

able to the Suddor Dewauny Adawlut. involved, caicuiatea M anove, exteed m value 

or amount the sum of five thousand ruj>ees, 
an appeal shall lie in such cases direct to the Sadder Dewanny Adawdut, w^ho will proceed 
in tbe hearing and adjudication thereof in the same manner as in the case of appals enter- 
tained by the Court from judgments of the Provincial Courts of Appeal. The Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut shall likewise be competent 
Special appeal allowed, if under R«, 5,000. ^ grant a special appeal in cases of a less 

amount then five thousand mpees, should there appear, either on tne face of the decree, or 
from circumstances established to the sarisfaction of the Court, substantial reason lor con- 
eluding that tliere has been a failure of justiee in the award of the Commtssionert. 

VII. H tlie parties in a civil action be Garo Mountaineers, or of any other similar 

rude tribe, or if either of them be of that 


The process and form of trial in civil actions ^ , . 

between Garos, and the like, or In which one sanctioned and' prescribed by the Governor- 
M *^ ■^1 ? ''* General in Coonoa ehaU be adopted Sa the 

,nra«fi»db,tb«a<nrera.,.0«omliBC«»<>U. trW m 4 iidjudiratlflii (»* the mrtto rt iraae. 

and in tbe exeevtion itf the amid, and Mjr civU jadguent that nay ba pMMd aceUdinj^ 


descriptioii, the form and process that may be 
sanctioned and' prescribed by the Governor- 
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H ii»ll biw l# snd «0eot In nnw miitti^ lii e pined by 

E einpe^t <>iiH of IMieI 

Vtll e^ of tJn rereiiTie dutinol tbe tywt of coswtiy pbw?^ 

under the ComromioiHn'f as w^l M 

^ ^b« euatmns, abkaree, stampe/ and 

mA the reventie 4ttti«« i» the tract «f the coun- 

tiy ttnctee hie coatrol. wher tniaceilaneoue itoiua as lo the lana revo- 

: ' ttue, the Comiuissioner shall obsetve the rulof 

and pHueiples of ^ general Regulations, with such liuutations and restriotions os to the 
.aathwity to be exercised by himself, as may he provided in the iiistruetions he may receive 
from time to time from the Governor-General in Council ; provided, however, that it shall 
_ . . , . # *v * , ^ he competent to the Governor-General in 

Council?; the «pn»tion. teypomrily 
or the like froitt semindariff, ana to discontinue or permanently^ of any tract of country occu- 
the levy ol oe^or the like, giving compenia- pied by Garo Mountaineers or (»tlter rude 
tion when Justly due. tribes from the estates of any neighbouring 

Zemindars to which the some may now be claimed to be attached ; also to discoiitiwue the 
eollootiou by Zemindars or otiiers of any cesses, tributes, or exaction^ oa wliatsoever 
pretence the same may be levied from such people, and to make anan^ments either for the 
remission of the same, or for their collection direct by the ofUcci’s of Government, making 
such compensation to ^mindars or others justly entitled thereto for the rriinquishment of 
the same, as may to him seem most oquitaoie and proper, ^ 

5eco»d.— No suit or action shall be entertained by any Civil Court having jurisdiction, 

or that may hereafter have jurisdiction, svith- 
No Sttit shall b« entertained hy any Civil Court hi the tract of country subject to the authority 

-f ‘he Co™^p.i»ioner. a« ot uny ^ 

of the above descnpiiou done- under the 

aatoority of the Governor* General in Council. 

IX. Ip all matters connected with tlie tract of country specified in Section 11. or with 
, .... .... ... the rices of mountaineers and rude tribes 

.bovo d,«ribcd, if f^n th. -«t of M, 
eoantiT describ««d io Sec. ii. of this Regulation special provision, or from doubts as tO the 
•hall be referable to the Governor 'General in appUeability of the rules in existence, any 

difficulty shall arise w to the course to be 
punned, a reference shall be made to the Qovemor General in Council, to whom it shall be 
competent to prescribe, by an order under the official 6ignatui*e of a Secretaiy to Government, 
what specific measures shall be adopted in the particular instance, as well as to annul, 
modify, and explain any existing rules or orders. 

After the passing* of that Regulation, Mr. Scott proceeded to con* 
olade engagements with the independent Chiefs, and no fewer than 121 
of those living west of the Soomasiri are said to have entered into terms 
with him.* The dues at the Garo hfiths were in future to be levied on 
behalf of Government only. 


* A proof of the lively interest taken by Mr. Scott in the Garos adll be found in the 
following correspondence 

Smirttei Utter from Seoit to W, F, Jiofleyt Seerstory to Oownment^ dated 27tk 

April 1825. 

"In reply to a Commission that 1 sent to my Agent in London for one or more 
HifsionariM of the sort suited to convert the Garos, 1 iiave been referred to the Bishop of 
Caletttta by the person, probably a friend of his, whom my brother consulted. Would 
Oovemment have any objection to my applying to the Bishop on the subject ? I am 
mtisfied that notoing permanently go^ can be obtained by other means, and that if we do 
not intorfera on behalf of th« poor Garos they will soon become Hindoos or lialf 'Hindoos, 
retaining and aoqnmng many of tlie bad parts of both their present and improved creeds. 
1 would greatly pi^er two or more Moravian Missionaries of the old school who along with 
religion would teach the useful arts. If Government would ensure tliem subsistence only 
in ^ ease of success or of my death, I would willingly take upon myself Gm exjwiise in 
the Ibrst instance, and £800 per annum would suffice. Of success I hove no.imuv doubt 
than that, if allowed, you could make Christians of the Hindoo boys ; and the great error of 
the If iaekiiiaHas appears tO t&e to be that of directing the^ attoutiou to piSi^sil natives 
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Tbe l>mldng out of the Burmese war etopped Mr. Scott's worki 
as he had to take a prominent position in the affairs of Assam Broperj 
being appointed Governor OeneraFs Agent for North*>£asteni frontier 
on S^Oth jNovemher ISiiS. 


But little is known of what went on in the hills between 185J4 and 
1836. I may however notice briefly certain disturbances in Sherepore 
on the Mymensing border in 1826 and 1833^ in which the lower 
Oaros were to some extent implicatedi though it does not appear that 
the upper clans had anything to do with them. 


* Sherepore/ says a report(^) of 1826, ^ the extreme pergunna of 
Mymensing, is funded on the west and south by the Great Berhampooter, 

The-P.gh«l'riaUmMy«.en.ing. 2? and eMt by the old 

JO Berhampooter and Pergunnas Alap- 

sing and Soosung, and on the north by Sersung and Kurribari Hills 
inhabited by Garos. From north-west to south-east it runs about 80 
to 40 miles, and from north to south about 20 or 25 miles. The 


belt of country which unites the plains of Sherepore with the foot 
of the Kurribari Hills, called Gird Garo, or the Boon, is contested as 


hereditary property between the Zemindars of Sherepore and the Chiefs 
of the Kurribari Hills. The soil is rich, but the cultivators oppressed. 
I'his tract is inhabited by higlilanders — truthful, industrious and super- 


stitious, and also by lowlanders, destitute of moral qualities as well as 
of religion.^ The tract of Sherepore, with the corner of Alapsing to the 
north of the Brahmaputra, had been long in a disturl>ed state. About 
1775, a Muhummadan Fukir called KuiTeem, had set himself up as a 
reformer and soothsayer. The Shoosung Raja allowed him to live in 
Loterkandi where he got together a band of followers called by their 
neighbours Paghuls or Fools, and among themselves Brethren (Bhai 
Sahib). About 1813 Kurreem had died, and been succeeded by his son 
Tippoo. Tippoo and his mother (called ‘ Mah Sahihah' or ‘ lady mother^ 
by the Paghuls) both according to local belief possessed miraculous 
powers. Under their spells wo^en guns and swords became in the 
hands of the ' Paghuls' effective weapons. English artillery fire had 
no effect against them. The * Iiady Mother' had only to blow on her 
clothes, and shake her under garment, to call a hidden army into exist- 
ence ; and to her alone was restricted the power of seeing into the 


future. It was perhaps from the want of this power, and a failure duly 
to consult the powers of his mother, that Tippoo ceased to he a mere 
religious fanatic, and betook himself to more dangerous courses. He 
gradually formed a following of armed men, acquir^ much wealth by 


instead of rode tribes wbo are still in that state of national chlldbood whieb enables the 
stranger priest to enact the schoolmaster and to teach them what he likes. There are many 
instanesa snocess in cases of the latter description in modem times, but not one hj 
weans in those of the former since the age of miracles or very near It.** 

To tills the Secretary replied demi^officially, approving fenevally. ** The Qomninent 
eonld not howevn give a salaiy to the people wbo might be employed In their eapaoity of 
IfitskNisries, hoi xlmy might call them schocdmastets, and give aeaistenoe in that ahiqMu^ 

(*) Bevennt Consnltatlon, 9th Ifaveh Ko. i-^Bepovt hy B. lloRim}, 







IIS4 ^rpetimted mmj enmm* Zn tbe state of tlie eoiiiifi^j 
^ked by tfae feods of conflicting Zemiiid^ he forihed a dt^it^ of 
intri^e lor all the discontented ryots* The Sherepore Zemindars had 
never carried out the permanent settlement r^es, and always collected 
cesees from their tenants at thar discretion* In November 18^4, ^hen 
called on by Government to provide supplies for troops passing to Assam 
to fight the Burmese; they made this as usual the excuse for imposing 
heavy exactions on the ryots. The ryots appealed to Tippoo who 
promised them a time when they should only pay nominal rents. 
On this the peasantry took up arms and entered into closer alliance with 
the Paghuls, and began to refuse to give the customary tale of labour or 
pay rent. These ryots were many of them Garos, who had settled on 
the low lands under the hills. The rent of Gird Garo, the lowland 
tract cultivated by these settled Garos, was put down in the settlement 
of 1793 at Us. 20. In 1825 it was paying Rs. 20,000 to Zemindars* 
In view of an enhancement of rent like this we cannot wonder 
that these half-<‘ivili6ed cultivators rose in arms. In January 1825 a 
body of 700 men assembled to attack the Zemindars at Sherepore, and 
serious fighting took place. The district authorities intervened, and after 
some trouble Tippoo was caught and put into jail. Instead of keeping 
him there, the Magistrate very soon released him, and for months the 
Paghuls carried on a desultory warfare along the border. Tippoo was 
the only person who benefitted by the troubles, and of him we read that 
he built himself a Palace, and styled it the Royal Court of King Tippoo 
Paghul.^^ But eventually the police and sepoys got the best of it, and 
Tippoo and his principal adherents were finally shut up in jail. Tlie 
grievances of the Gird Garos were met by a resettlement of the tract, 
which was held not to be within the permanently settled estates of the 
Zemindars, and for some time the district was quiet. In 1833 however 
the Paghuls are again heard of as stirring up a peasant insurrection, 
but nothing serious came of this. The rent grievance had been killed 
by the action of the revenue authorities. 

In July 1836 the independent Garos of Seebkujora tried to stop our 
collecting tribute from dependent villages, and the Commissioner of 

Assam recommended our subduing 
Kev^val of troubles on the Assam side, by force every Garo village that 

shewed a turbulent spirit. Scott^s 
plan{^) had (the Commissioner said) been to march into a village and give 
notice that if the Chief did not surrender himself in two days and pay 
tribute, the village would be burnt and cultivation laid waste.^^ This had 
succeeded, and Commissioner wanted libeijty to try the plan again. 
Government sanctioned the proposal; but in December he visited 
Singamari, where most of the Garo Chiefs of that quarter came to 
meet him; and then enquiry proved that most of the Garo distur- 
bances had arisen from the oppressive conduct of our own Native Officers 
at the frontier markets. If Scott had inflicted sharp punishments, he had 
still more relied on kind demeanour and personal intercourse. When Scott 


(0 l^aosl 2501 July 1886, Not. 46-46. 
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Was called away to Assam, no one took his nlace, and ixiitil a i]peml 
assistant was given to Goalpara for Garo work, as had recently been 
done, no one even visited the markets or Chiefs. Hence the distarbanoee. 
The old policy was now to be reverted to. An expedition sent up early 
in 18^7, under Mr. Strong, effected its object without any bloodshed. 
He collected easily all anmrs of tribute and received the voluntary 
submission of many Garo villages. (^) 

In July 1839 the Commissioner proposed an expedition to the hills, 
to punish the Gams of Dnmra Dwar for outrages and contumacy. 
Mr. Strong who had been in the habit of making yearly tours among 
the clans had, he reported, done much good, but had not sufficient 
power. Hence Captain Jenkins now proposed a survey (*) of the hills 
on which the Zemindars had, he said, encroached much, and the appoint- 
ment of a special Officer to manage all the Garos. The Governor 
General in Council did not think the Garo race of sufficient importance 
to call for the services of a special Officer to superintend their affairs in 
connection with the Zemindtirs(®) and the people of the plains. The 
expedition was nominally allowed, but did not come off for want 
of troops. Government was not very ready to find these for such 
expeditions at this time. 

The unwillingness of Government to punish the crime of a few 
by an indiscriminating military raid was expres«ed(^) in the following 
year when a murder by the Garos of Dwar Dasanni was reported. 

Ill August 1844 there were fresh Garo murders. Government 
again refused (*) to allow a display of military force, but in 1848 the 
contumacy of a tributary clan called the Dasanni Garos led to more active 
measures. 

The Dasanni Garos had been in arrears since 1834. In February 
1847 they murdered one of their Lukmas(<^) with all his family for 
demanding their tribute. Small parties of troops were sent up but failed 
to secure the murderers, and a stronger expedition was at l^t in 1848 
proposed and sanctioned. The Dasannis were subdued after some 
opposition,* 


• For an account of the Dasanni Garos by Captain Reynolds, reference may be made 
to Political Proceedings, Slst October 1848, Nos. 22-24. 


(^) Political Prooeedingf, 10th April 1837, Nos. 114-15. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 24th July 1839, Nos. 95-97. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 24th Februaiy 1840, Nos. 132-33. 
(♦) Political Proceedings, 27th April 1840, Nos. 142-48. 

Political Proceedings, 7th September 1840, Nos. 96-96. 
(•) Political Proceedings, 16th March 1844, Nos, 17-21. 
Political Proceedings, 2nd September 1843, Nos. 124-26. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 24th A^l 1847, Nos. 46-4a 
Political Proceedings, 29th May 1847, Nos. 29-30. 
Political Proceedings, 24th pecembcr 1847, N<». 78*60. 
Political Pkooeedings, 7fli April 1642, KfML 146*46. 
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1^,1845-46 ftwd 1846-47 visifei to the Garo Hills worn paid by 
Sturt aim Dalton but no very noteiiifortby additions were ipada to 
our knowledge of tbe tribe. 

Between July and October 1852 seven 'Garo raids took place bn 
Kiudfl of 1862 Goalpara fmntier, in which forty* 

four persons were killed. The local 
authorities proposed an expedition to demand the surrender of the prin* 
cipal offenders, to levy a fine on their village, or btirn it in default of 
payment, to exact hostage^ und written engagements from the Chiefs, 
and to survey the hills. They also urged the construction of a road 
through the hills, and the education of Garo children.* The Govern* 
ment of India approved (*) generally of these proposals with the exception 
of that in regard to taking written engagements which it considered 
useless in the case of such savages. An expedition was accordingly 
despatched which burnt a village, but the road was never made, and the 
survey was not begun. As no overtures were miule by the Garos for the 
surrender of the raider's, the Commissioner next proposed to Government 
the closing of the frontier markets. The objection to this plan in the 
case of the Garos was, that no blockade however rigid could prevent 
them from getting supplies from Mymensing, while the innocent 
inhabitants of the plains, who depended for their livelihood on the 
cotton trade carried on with the Garos,, were the princijml sufferers. 
Still, if the blockade could be made tolerably severe, it might have some 
y , Tx-iv ’ » nr effect on the hillmen, and it was 

detemined to try it. Lord Dal- 
housie recorded at this time the following Minute on the subject 


I have already said tliat I deprecate these extreme measures, while anythtug else 
remained untried. But as tlieso savages will neither treat, submit, nor rest, it is due to our 
owm subjects, whose lives and property are in jeopardy, tliat we should have recourse 
to punishment, which, though severe, is the only thing that they comprehend or feel. I 
consider that further Military operations would be a waste of life uselessly. 

It is probable that the exclusion of the Garos from the plains will be elFectnal. It 
has been so when tried on tlie bill people on the ojiposite frontier to the north-west. . 


I request, therefore, that they may be rigidly excluded from the plains, and that the 
Chiefs may be informed that the exclusion will be continued till sntisfariion is made liy 
the delivery of the murderera. They are at the same time to be informed that, if they are 
found in the plains w-hilc thus in resistance to the Government, they will be seized and 
disposed of as the Government may think fit. 

I am aware that these measures will probably inflict injury on the innocent while 
punishing the guilty. I regret it, hut individual interests must yield to the public interests, 
when there is, as iu this case, no ^teniative. 


♦ The education of Garo children had been carried on at Government ex|>ense for 
many years, not with any great success; au attempt to secure upland Garos for the 
Frontier Police liad also failed. 


O) Political Proceedings, l2Gi December 1846, Kos. 26-89. 
Political Prooeediugs, l^th July 1847, Nos. 22-24. 

(*} Prooee^iuga, Jaundiy 1068, Koa. 126-29. 
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The measure did to some extent prove successful* It was found (^) 
that tSie trade in cotton had become so material a source of profit to the 
Oaros^ that the closure of the hits was really felt as a severe punish* 
ment. They gave up some of the offenders and promised to arrest and 
deliver over the others* 

(Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner, was, however, strongly of 

View, of Colooel Jenkio. Mr. Milk. ““‘y 

ing permanent tranquillity lay m our 

taking military possession of the hills. Mr. Mills, then on tour in 
Assam, remarked (») on this, that — unless a European functionary could 
reside iu the interior and superintend the administration, which it was 
known he could not do, we should not attempt to extend our rule over 
unprofitable hills. All past experience showed that we cannot trust to 
native agency in the management of wild tribes.^^ The climate was 
supposed to be deadly and such as no European could survive. Mr. 
Mills advocated severe treatment of villages concerned in raids ; the 
opening of a road as had been before proposed ; and the maintenance of 
more frequent intercourse with the Garos by the European Officers of 
Goalpara. Nothing, however, was done on his report (1858). 

Up to the close of 1866 (®) there seems to have been a break in the 

Renewed raid., 1866-1859. story of Garo outrages. In that 

year, however, they again re-com- 
menced, and were numerous and atrocious ou both the Goalpara and 
Mymensing frontiers. It is not necessary to enter into details. On each 
occasion attempts more or less futile were made to procure the surrender of 
the offenders, but no comprehensive policy was laid down, nor was any 
vigorous effort made to change the nature of our relations with the 
billmen. The post of Garo Serbarakar, an Officer through whom our 
communications with the Garos had for many years been managed, was 
abolished, and various changes effected in the establishments kept up at 
the Garo hats and in the Garo Frontier Police : but no radical reform 
of policy, such as the circumstances called for, was undertaken. 
Between May 1867 and October 1869 nine raids were made by Garos 
into Goalpara and 20 heads taken. The offer of rewards, closing of 
h4ts, and summons to Chiefs, had no effect in getting surrender of 
offendens. 


(*) Jndici*! Proceedings, SOth Jane 1858, Nos. 142>46. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1853, Nos. 173*78. 

Jndicial Proceedings, 16th Febmary 1854^ Nos. 93-38. 

Judicial Proceedings, 13th January 1854, Noa. 203-6. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 21tt June 1856, Nos. 120-26. 

Judicial Proceedings, 22nd November 1855, Nos. 225-81. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th June 1856, Nos. 162-66* 

Judicial Proceeding, 12th January 1854» No. 139. (Mills* Report.) 

(*) Jndicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1857, Nos. 251-52. 

Judicial Proceedings, 18th June 1857, No. 345. 

Jnddolal Prooeediiigs^ 9th July 1857, Nos. 
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In 1859 Ihe Ci^mixusinoiier of Afisam i«{)cirtdl(^} tliiit Cbnro imido 
were on the inemse, an<i the policy of dosing the hits had prowl 
ineSednal^ inasmuch as it was neter follow^ np by a Militaty 
expedition to demand the surrender of offenders as in the old da^s 
been usual. The Commissioner strongly recommended a letum to the 
old policy, which had been abandoned with no good result, and urged 
the re-appointment of a Garo Serbamkar. Pending the sanction of 
Government, a small expedition was sent into the hills, and though it 
did not succeed in arresting the offenders in the late raids, its advance 
was said to have had a good effect. Government approved of the 
re-appointment of the Serbarakar, but took no further steps and laid 
down no definite policy for the future. Further raids in Mymensing 
followed close upon this. The Commissioner of Assam was called (“*) 
upon to suggest a remedy. It was at length determined to send a 
strong expedition into tlie hills in the cold weather of 1880-61 to 
re-open communications with the upland Garos by annual visits of the 
Principal Assistant at Goalpara, and to increase the establishment of 
the Serbarakar. 


In the beginning of 1S61(‘’) the following proposals were laid 


PropoMth for direct management, 1861. 


before Government by the Commis- 
sioner of Assam intended further to 


secure the peace of the Garo frontier: — (1.) It w'as found that the 
Mymensing Zemindars had by encroachments on the hills irritated the 
independent Garos and led to many raids and murders. It w'as there- 
fore proposed to bring the hill villages over which they claimed jurisdic- 
tion under the direct management of Government, as had been done on 
the Goalpara side, by Regulation X of 18251. (i.) A good road connect- 

ing the markets all along the frontier was suggested. (6.) The raising 
of a frontier Militia was advocated. (4.) It was proposed that a special 
Officer should be put in charge of the Garo Hills and Frontier, 
who should, however, reside on the plains. (5.) The re-imposition of 
the old duty on cotton at the Garo markets was to provide funds to meet 
the cost of these measures; Government approved only of the first 
proposal, and negatived or jpstponed all the rest. The appointment 
of a special Officer to the Garo Hills could not,” it was said, be 
entertained.” 


The expedition to the hills in the early part of 1881 was made 

Expedition «f 1861. Mymenskg and G^I- 

para, and was very successful. The 
troops remained a month in the hills, during which time they succeeded 


(») Judicial Proceedings, 22nd March 1860, Nos. 3<*-39. 


(•) Judicial Proceedings, 22iid March I860, Kos. 81-82. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14fch June I860, Noe. 72-73. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 263-66. 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, September 1860, Noe. 871-76. 
Judicial Prooeedinga, November 1860, Noe. 23i-dS« 
Judicial ProoeecUngs, January 1861, No. 368. 
Judicial Prooeedtugt, March 1861, Noe. ^-69. 
Judicial Proceedinge* ApH] 1861, Noa. 264^66. 
Judicial Proceeditige, July 1861, Noe. 277-88. 
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in meliing and puntsliiiig almost all the offending Tillages^ in realising 
revenne from many of the dependent Chiefs who had withheld it for 
^pars, and in obtaining the submission and fealty of such of the 
inde]^ndent Chiefs as were disposed to be friendly. The offenders in 
the Mymenshig raids were arrested. In submitting the report of this 
expedition the Commissioner again niged the appointment of a special 
O&cer^ and the constmetion of two roads, one round the base of the 
hills, and the other right across them. This road, the Commissioner 
said,^ would do for the Garos what the road from Gowhatty to Cherra 
had done for the Khasias, reclaim the country. Tlie proposal was 
Orden at the Horn© Government on referred to the Public Works Be- 
Oftioi^icy. partment. The Secretary of State 

recorded the following remarks on these proceedings : — 

However nccesemy it tnny be to teach the inhabitants of these wild districts that 
th^ are not inaccessible to the powor of Government, it is very clear that we cannot ho|>e 
to reclaim them from their savage habits, or to induce amongst them a higher state of 
eivUizatiou by the mere display of Military strength. 

These objects can only be effected by peaceful means and by gradually increasing 
our intercourse with them, and I have therefore read with regret the statement of Colonel 
Jenkins that, * although tlm Garos have been nearly a century ninder our jurisdiction^ it 
is not on record that we have ever had a single Oflficer w^lio could converse with them in 
their own language/ This unfavorable state of things will not, I trust, be of longer 
continnance, and I shall be glad to learn that the proposed annual visits of the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner, of which I fully approve, and of vrhich a report should, from time 
to time, be submitted, have established the desired iudueuce with the Chiefs. Should this 
not be the case, it wdll be for you to consider wlmther the permanent location in this terri- 
toiy of a special and carefully selected Officer will not be necessary. 

I sluUl aw’ait with interest the decision of the Public Works Department as to the 
expediency of opening the two rtmds recommended by Captain Hopkinson. Should the 
funds necessary for the purpose be available, it should not be forgotten that, independently 
of the importance of lending every possible akl to the cultivation of cotton in a district 
favorable to its growth, there is nothing which will tend more to the general improvement 
and civilization of the country than the increase of its commerce. 


The Garos w^ere at this time grouped under three classes 
(1.) Zemindari Garos, those living within the acknowledged boun- 
daries of the great zemindaries and treated by Government under 


Regulation X of 1822. (2.) 

Extension of Luskar and Zimmadar system. 


(2.) Tributary Garos, who admitting our 
supremacy pay a small yearly tri- 
‘ bute. (8.) Bemulwa or Independent 


Garos, over whom we exercised no control. The collections made 
from the Garos of the first two classes were realized through the 


Luskar or Headman of each village; and so long ago as 1824 Mr. 
Scott, the Commissioner for the north-eastern parts of Rungpore, had 
disbursed annual money rewards to certain of the principal Luskars who 
had maintained the peace in their respective jurisdictions. In lf-65 
proposals for extending and modifying this system were laid before 
Government (*). The raids and murders by which our fiT)nt)er had been 
harassed were as often as not the work of so-called ^fributaiy Garos ; 
and the want of any adequate Police machine^ made it very desirable 
to adopt some means of securing delivery of oHenders. It was proposed 


(») Judidsl Proowdtnifi, July 1S65, Noi. lOl-B. 
Jndirtftl Proccedifig*, F«bnuuy 1806, Hot. 16«20. 
JviMc%m\ Proceeding*, March 1806, Not, 77 >70. 
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tor viUftgae om grmfs oi viUa^, who Bhould for an annual siiftend be 
re«pon«lble for the aiirest of oiBtenders in their several jurisdictions, 
and should be vest^ with pwers similar to those of the Dolloies in the 
Jaintia Hills. This was al! approved by Government and settled at a 
meeting of the Chiefs. 

These arrangements did not, however, extend to the Mymensing 
side of the hills, and early in 1866 (^) a most murderous raid was ma£ 

B*ld. <rf 1866. « suppo^ by us to be 

Independent, on the plams of that 
district* An expedition entered the hills and burnt the oiSending 
villages. But enquiry showed (•) that the main cause of the raid had been 
an attempt on the pari of the Shoosung Bajah, a Mymensing Zemindar, 
to levy rents in the hills. 

The existence of this chronic irritant on the southern border of the 
hills, and the fact that a dread of creating blood feuds prevented the 
Zimmadars from acting of their own authority against independent 
villages, made it clear to Government that something more was i*equired. 
Appointment of a special Officer to the The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly 
Hills. in April 1866 propo8ed(®) to the 

Government of India the appointment of a special Officer to the charge 
of the Garo Hills. Sanction being accorded to this, Lieutenant 
Williamson, who had shown special aptitude for dealing with these 
tribes, was established on the Toora Mountain as Lieutenant Gregory 
had been established at Samoogoodting. Similar arrangements were 
made for roads, buildings, and Police as in the Naga Hills. (♦) The 
offices of Luskar and Zimmadar were at the same time amalgamated, and 
a rough judicial system inaugurated under Lieutenant Williamsou^s 
control. 

The success with which this experiment was attended was more 
immediate and complete in the Garo than in the Naga Hills. Hearty 
aid was at once given by many Garo Chiefs to Lieutenant Williamson. 
Believed by the presence of a strong body of armed Police from the 
dread retaliatory feuds, the Hei^men became more ready to dis- 
charge their duty. Baids ceased, and numerous villages hitherto 
independent voluntarily became tributary. It was at the outset the 
policy that no attempt should be made to ocxftrce any neutral independent 
clan, but all voluntary submission was frankly accepted. 


(») Jfidirial Proceedingi, February 1866, Nos. 80.41. 

(•) Judkittl Proceedings, August 1866, Nos. 54-62. 

(>) Judieial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 48-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Noe. 63-74. 
Judicial Proceedings, Beoexuber 1866, Nos. 20-28. 

(«) Judiidia Prooeedinge, November 1867, No. 185. 
Judicial FroceediniSi OcMwr 186^ Nos. 156-57. 
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The history of the administration from this point is one of Steady 
progress in the extension of our rule ova* the independent clans. In 

Pasaing of Act XXII of 1669. ^ ”®f®* 

sary to prevent enectually the mter^ 

ference of the landholders of the plains, and this was effected bjr the 
passing of Act XXII of 1869 which took the place of Regulation X 
of 1822. The provisions of the Act were these : — 


An Act io remove the Odro Kills from {he jurisdiction of the irihunals estahUshed 
under the General Uegulaiions and Acts and for other purposes. 

Wl»^as it is expedient to rowiovc the territory commonly known as the Giro Hills 

from the jurisdiction of the Civil, Criminal 
Preamble. Ilcvcmic Courts and offices established 

under the j^eneral Ue^nlfttions and Acts, and to provide for the administration of justice 
and the collection of revenue in the said territoiy ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

titu ^ called " The Garo Hills 

Act, 1869.” 

2. This Act shall come into operation on 
Commencement of Act. ^ Lieutenant*Govemor of 

Bengal shall, liy notification in the Calcutta Gasetle, direct. 

8. On and after such day, Act No. VI of 1835 (so far as it relates to the KIimi 
A f Hills therein termed ‘Cossyah* Hills), and 
KopotlofcMctment.. lloff.il.tion X of 1822 .hall be 

Proviso. repealed : Provided that such rc{^>cal shall not 

affect any settlement of Isiud-revenue or other matters made under the latter enactment 
with zaminddrs or other persons in any place to which this Act applies. 

4. Save as hereinafter provided, the territory known as the Garo Hills, bounded on 

. , . , fb<‘ north and west by the JMstriet of Gaw41> 

- the south by the l)i,trict cf Hymen- 

* Singh ns denned by tbe Itcvcnue Survey, and 

on the east by tbe Khdsi Hills, is hereby removwl from tlie jurisdiction of the Coui'ts of 
Civil and Criminal Judicature and from the control of tl»e offices of revenue constituted 
by the Regulations of the Bengal Code and the Acts jMissed by any legislature now or 
heretofore established in Britisli India, as w’ell ns from the law prescribed for the said 
Courts and offices by the Regulations and Acts aforesaid ; 

And no Act bei’eafter passed by tlie Council of the Governor General for making 
Lans and Regulations shall lie deemed to extend to any part of the said territory unless 
the same be specially named therein. 

5. The administration of Civil and Criminal justice and the superintendence of the 

. . , XX, X i settlement and roalixatiou of tl»e nuhUc 

rovenu. .„d of .11 ..mtte*, rel.ting tT r«nt 
Within the 8.au! territory, are hereby vested in 
such officers as the said Lioutenant-Govemor may, for the pivriioHe of trilmiials of first 
instance or of reference and ap})eal, from time to time ap|»oint. The officei*s so appointed 
sliali, in the matter of the odniiuistration and superintendence aforesaid, Ixj subject to the 
direction and control of the said Lieutenant>Qoveitior and be guided by such instructions 
as he may from time to time issue. 

6. Any person liable to be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or to be transported 

Place of imprisonment or transportatitHL beyond sea, under any order or sentence 

passed l>y any officer or Court empowered as 
provided in this Act, may be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or tmiispoited to any 
place, which the said Licutenant*Govemot may direct. 

7. The said Lieutenant-Governor may prevent, bj inch means as be sliall think fit, 

X collection 1^ aotninddi's or other persons 

Power to prevent private collection of cemos. ^ ^butea. or exactions, o^Xat- 

soever pretence the same may be levied, &om tbe inhiffiitimti ol the said territory, and may 
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milEe eiifaer fm* the remietkm ef eiicli eestet, trihutai end mctionv, er for 

i* eollectlon direct by officers of Govern^ 

CMptfiSftiion. roent, meking such compensation to samindl^ 

or otimrs justly outltlod diexoto^ lor the relinqntshinent of the same, as may to him seem 
proper. 


8. The said liieatciutat>Govonior may, from time to ttine» by notification in the 
« ^ ^ . X « , Calcutta QauUe, extend to the said territory 

P|)«« to totto. I«r. to Oi» Hill,. „y rtioa of any law, now in 

force in the other territories snhject to his government, or which may hereafter he enacted 
by the Council of the Goveixior Oeuetal or of the aftid Lieutenaiit*Goveruor for making 
Laws and Hegulatioiis, 


and may on making such extension direct by whom any powers or duties incident to 
the provisions so exteiul^ sliatl bo exercised or performed, and make any order whSdi he 
sliall deem requisite for carrying such provisions Into oporatiun. 


9. The said Lieutenant-Govemor may, from rime to time, by notification in the 
_ . ww.« CaleuHa Oatette, exteml, mutaUg muiaudit, 

Ifomn io ttimA AH to and Ntga Hills, |^|| ^ tlie provisions containe?d in the 

other sections of this Act to the Jiutri Hills, 


and to British jportion ol Kh4si Hills. 


the Naga Hills, and to such portion of the Khdsi Hills as for the time being forms part of 
Hritish India. 


Every such notification shall specify the bcmiidaries of the territories to which it 
applies. 

10. Whenever a qaesrion arises whether any place falls within the boundary of the 

territory described in section four or within 
Qaestions of disputed boundary. ^ 1 ^^ boundaiy of any of the tenitories to which 

provisions of this Act may be extended under section nine, such officers as tlic said 
Lieuicoant'Governor shall from rime to time appoint may consider and determine on which 
side of the boundary such place may lie, and the order made thereon by such officer 
shall bo final. 


It is perhaps desirable to give a fuller account of the circumstances 
_ which led directly to the passing of 

e loosung case. action taken under 

it, and the following extract from the Bengal Eeport of 1870-71 may 
here be reproduced 


In the course of the revenue survey of Mymcnstng in 1857, it became necessary to lay 
down the northern boundary of that district, and, after <iuc conshleration, it was ruled that 
a line running along the foot of the Garo Hills should be at-cepted and laid dowai as the 
boundary of )>ergunnalu Shoosung aiid Sherepore, and that the bunion of proving that any 
part of the hills w'as included in his zemindary should devolve on the Shoosung Zemindar. 
The Rajah disputed this order of Govemineiit, claiming a considerable tract beyond tlie 
survey boundary, as forming part of his peniianeiitly scttlcil estate; and his case jiassed 
through several rcvetiue and civil oouiis wiili varied snccess. At lost it was decided by the 
full bench. High Court, that the ^jali ha«l not established his title to the laud B])ecifi^ in 
his plaint, but rimt on tlie other hand the boundary laid down in the survey map was not 
tlie true boundaiy of his estate, and that he was not bound by tlmt map or by tlie order of 
tlie CoUector ou the poiut and the suboequent procceOiiigt based thereon. 


Troin this decision tlie Oovenimcnt appealed to the IVivy Council. But the question 
iuvolv^ a political difficulty which in the meantime clemamled tins serions attention of 
Government. The cause of many bloody raids comuiitted by the Oaro mountaineers, which 
had often disturbeil tlie of the countxy, Imd been traced to the interference of the 
semindars of tlie phiiiis with tliose rude and savage tribes, and it was absolutely necessaiy, 
ou grounds of public policy, tlmt tlm semimhtrs asul their agents should be strictly proln- 
biM from havmg any <Uioct relations with the Garosi, and tiiat the whole ot the Oak» Hills, 
inclmlhtg aH such |iarts of it as were claimed by the Mymensing semindars, should he 
adminitieced by tlm officers of Gcvceiiiiieiit, and tlm revenues be ooUeded by them, it was 
clesvly witb a view to secure Giese ends that B«pilario& X of 1BB2 had been passed, but 
that Regtdation had now laUed In Its object. Tm derition of the High Ckmrt in the 
ShoQstiiig Rajah’s ease diolsind that the poweis given by it affected only the tract specified 
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in i8d;ioii vii. the thanneli Jnriidietloini of Bhooliree^ €e«liMuil» wad Knvxihai^* and 
that the latter part of feetion 8, wldeh empowered the (Knreriior-Oeueiid in Council to 
•eparate from the zemindaT’s estate an^ tract ii country iidmUted hy tha Oaros, applied 
only to estates witlun the tract above ascribed. 

Tinder these circumstances^ the Lieutenant-Governor considered it expedient that a new 
law should be enacted to give effect to the intention of Regulation X of 1822, and idso to 
empower the Government to appoint a commission with final auiliority to ascertain the 
actual rights of the Shoosung Rajah beyond the boundary of Shoosuiig, as laid down by the 
survey, and to award to lum adequate compensation for the resumption of these rights ; and 
that after such award, all right, title, and interests of the Rajah In the country beyond the 
boundary laid down by the survey should absolutely cease, the Rajah being bouna in the 
interim not to attempt to exercise any antluad^ or collect any revenue beyond the said 
boundary, under the penalty of being proceeded agiuiist undor section 186 of the Penal 
Code, and of forfeiture of all claims to compensation. 

The Government of India agreeing mnerally in these views, Act XXII of 1869 was 
passed. This Act repealed Regulation X m 1822, defined the Garo Hills as bounded on 
the south by the district of Mymeiising, as defined the revenue twrvejf removed this 
territory from the control of the civil and criminal courts and Rc;gulaiions and Acts; 
empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to prevent the collection therein by zemindars and 
others of cesses, &c., on any pretence whatever; and authorized him to make such compen- 
sation to these zemindars as he might deem proper. It also provided that in case of 
boundary disputes the matter should be decided by such officers at the Lieutenniii»Governor 
might appoint, whoso decision should be fiuaL 

After consnlation with the Commissioner of Cooch Behar, it was notified in the Gazette 
that the Act should take effect from Ist March 1870. The Rajah of Shoosung then 
ap|)eaU'd to the Secretaiy of State to disallow the Act. His Grace replied in September 
that he could not accede to the Rajah’s prayer, hut he desired that the pecuniary losses 
which the Rajah or ouy others might sustmn in consequence of the policy enforced by the 
Act, might be compensated for in a liberal spirit. 

Meanwhile, in June 1870, the Commissioner of Cooch Behar had been appointed 
to investigate the claim of the zemindar of Shoosung and other zemindars to compensation. 
In Octolter following he submitted a preliminary report, which was mainly devoted to 
proving the utter worthlessness of the Shoosung Rajah’s claim on its merits in the light of 
the fresh evidence which he had obtained. &versl frauds practised by the Rajah were 
exposed. Looking, however, to the position in which Government had b^n placed by the 
acts or iiegli^nce of its servants, the Oommissioiicr pro[>osed to close tlic case without 
further investigation, by offering the Rajah, as compensation, the sum at which he lisd 
valued his suit originally, viz. Rs. 99,000, for his subs^uent claim under Act XX 11 was fur 
21,<X),000! But the Lieutenant-Governor was not satisfied with the grounds for tlie 
recommendation, and could not consent to a proi)08»l which was utterly inconsistent with 
the Commission«jr'8 own stateraeut of facts. His Honor w'as quite prepared to give the 
Rajah a liberal compensation for the suspension of any rights which he might prove himself 
to have possessed, but, in justice to the public, nothing more could be given; and His 
Honor was therefore clearly of opinion that the Commissioner must fairly face the diffi- 
culties of the question, and decide the case upon the facts and evidence that might he 
forthcoming. The Commissioner was acoordUmgly desired to proceed regularly with 
i*e£erence to Act XXII of 1869, and to report on certain specified points. HU Honor 
considered it necessary that some award be arrived at, determining definitely which of the 
Rajaih’s cliums were tenable, and to what extent; and that the CommUsioner should then 
make an estimate for compensation tliat shonld be fair and at the same time liberal. 

In September 1870 the zemindar of Shcrepore also sent a memorial to the Secretary 
of State to disallow tlio Act. HU Grace having already declined to comply with a similar 
request, it was not considered nece.<<sary to send this mcnHirial to him, os it contained no 
munds for disallowance which had not been urged with greater force by the Rajah of 
Shoosung. The Commissioner of Cooch Behar was, howevcri desired to report specially and 
fully the extent to which Shcrepore was affected by the Act. From his repewt it appeared 
tlmt there was no ground to modify the boundary line to which the zemindar of St^i^e 
objected* nor did it seem that the zemindar had establislied any claims to conipensatioit. 
He was informed accordingly, and was furrier told that if ha was dissatisfied he must 
present a formal claim under section 7, Act XXII of 1869, to the Commiitiimer of Coobh 
Behar, the officer appointed by Government to consider and adjudicate upon such daimt. 
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flM fMjpMtdsfpid to tbe Privy Ooonriil la riw Sbocnniff Bi^’i eaw mfemd to 
^}inm wBi •l)iuidi>ited ol the Uw officen of OoremynenC whp wero of opimoii 

that cf 1869 having beea paaiedt, thera wao no oli||eDt In pioceafing wiih the 

ajtfoal anj further. 

In 1872 a raid by the independent Garos the dependent village 
Baidof 1879 and dual reduction of the of Damukdbiqni led to the adoption 
Bemulura Oaroe. of more active measures for subdu* 

ing the independent clans. I quote from the Bengal Beport for 
1872.78 

In consequence of outrages committed on our dependeut villages hy comininiities of 
independent 08rO8, the Lieutenant^Oovemor drew the attention of the Govcmmeiit of India 
to toe absolute necessity which existed for thoroughly reclaiming that part of the Garo 
Hills which was still independent of control. It was stated that since the policy of direct 
management of the hill communities hsd been introduced in 1866, village alter village had 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner in charge, voluntarily enrolling 
thetnselves as British subjects, and proving ihe genuineness of their action by regular 
payment of the trifling dues imposed on them. It was shown that a considerable portion 
of the hills had been thus brought within the pale of regular government. It was explained 
that the LieuLenant-Govemor atmld have ton qnite content to wait for the gradual 
submission of the remaining independent Garos h^ they on tiheir part ton content to live 
at peace with their neighbours now under our protection; but they had chosen to commence 
active hostilities by raiding on dependent villages, and frequently gave protection to criminals 
who had offended against our laws. Conduct like this threatoned disturbance, not only 
to the peace of the Garo district, but danger to the plains of Goalpara and Mymensing, in 
which on more than one recent occasion the Garo raids had caused considerable panic. 
The Lieutenant-Governor prqiosed therefore to put au end to the independence A the 
savages inhabiting this nook in the midst of British territory, bringing them under tlie direct 
control of the Deputy Ooiuxnissioner, and opening paths through the centre of the hills 
along which our police could patrol. 

The Lieutenant-Govemoris proposals met with the approval of His Excellen<^ the 
Governor-General in Council, and the necessary preparations for an expedition were at 
once taken in hand. The Lieutenant-Governor, after oousultiug with C^onel Hanghton, 
the iVimmissioner, considered it ex|x^dient to allow no possible chance of miscarriage 
in BU(rh au enterprise, and provided for tlie collection of at least 500 armed police, support^ 
on ( 1)0 side of the Khasi Hills l»y three companies of regular troops. It was also Voided 
not to coininencc active operations till the middle of November, by which time it was 
hoped the country would become tolerably healtfay for men from the plains. 

The expeditionary force was divided into three columns. One column, nndcr Captain 
Davis, entered the hills fioin the Goalpara district on the north by the Nibori Dwar; 
a Second, under Mr. Daly, entered from the Myrnensing district on the south , the third 
dr main column, under Captain Williamson, the Depu^ Commissioner, marched from 
Toora, the bead-quarters of tlie Garo Hills district. It was arranged that each colomn 
should follow a prescribed route through the independent tract, visiting and enforcing 
the submission of all villages on its w^ay ; and it was hoped thtit all would meet at a 
central rendezvoui^ at about the same time. Lientenant R. G. Woodthorpe, b. b.. Assistant 
Bnperiutendeut of Survey, was deputed to conduct survey operations in communication 
with Captain Williamsotu 

The expedition was sinji^larly successful Captain WUUamson occupied without 
ojppositlon Dilmagiri, the leading independent village, wliieh had been concerned in the 
recent raids, and received the submission of all the hamlets in the netghbonrhood. Mr. 
Daly joined him on the I4th December, after repulsing, without loss of men on his side, 
an attack which the Garos made on his camp. He, too, had received tendem of submis- 
sion from most of the villages on his route. Establishing themselves at Hongreiigiri, 
Captmn Williamson and Mr. Daly, while w^ting for the arrivid of the northern colnnin 
under Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after receiving their 
offers of submiseioii, arranged for the payment of theusmd smMl house-tax, oocasinnatly 
inMotiag and realiring ftiies where omKisftion had been offered or mdera dlsobqyed, ai»d 
inaiithig OB the suttm&r of all skulls iu^ at tr(^hies of raids. 
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Capti^u Dinris’f cdliiJiiii wim longer on tlio rood, aud did not join the others till the 2nd 
Jaanary. He had, howev’er, visited »U tlie independent villages on botli sides of his lino' of 
inareU, and tliough he hod been twit^e attiu^kea, he had been able to repulse tlie Garos and 
punish the offending comiuiuilties without much dilBeulty, 

During danuaiy the reiuaintiig independent villages were visited, and submitted. The 
Garos, convinced apjmwstiUy that resistance was hoi^eless, acceptwl tlic terms offered them 
hy Captain Williainsoii, and have, under his directions, been engaged hi 0]>etung out paths 
aerross the hills in several directions, wliich they will bo rccpiiml hereafter to maintain. 
The survey had also completed its duty and hUed up the blank ahieh has hitherto disfigured 
the maps. 

Captfun Wil^amson has appointed Luskurs, or village representatives in the newly 
acquired tracts, wdio will be responsible for management on the system already in force in 
tlie dependent villages. Tlic hills have been again traversed by liim from end to end with 
a small guard, and found to be perfectly quiet. A strong police post has been established 
in tlm heart of the country hitherto indepoudent 5 the new state of things has been accepted 
with a eonsiderablc amount of cbecrfolness, and great esgemess for trade is manifested on 
alt hands. Tlie expeditionary force lias been broken up, and men and officers have returned 
to tlieir own districts. 

Although tlie success w'bich has been achieved has been rapid and is likely, as the 
local officei’s believe, to prove lasting, tlie Lieutenant-Governor was desirous to leave nothing 
to chance. The onliiiary police force of the Garo Hills number 150 men. These are used 
solely as military guards, the administration being based on the village system of Lnskurs 
already alluded to. The armetl police has now l>een raised to 3oO men, and ^ts have 
been so arrangod that the authority of Government may be visible and beyond doubt. 

Money lias been muted to complete the system of roads acrf)B8 the hills, towards the 
opening of which much has been already done, and no effort is being spared to establish 
markets and develop trade. Hoads and markets ought very speedily to create a social 
revolution in the hills. Liberal assistance has been promised for educational purposes. 

There is much reason toliclieve that the country is rich in many natural products. Its 
cotton tnulc has always bei^n c*onsidciabie, and was known even in the days of the Moguls ; 
and the Lieutenant- Governor hopes that instead of our Imving to bum large quantities 
of cidton in punishment of outrage, as was uidmppily nct'essary iu a few instances, we 
may find Hero a new sounre of suirply to Manchester. The Deputy Commissioner is now 
doing what he can, ly the intrwlnction of improved seed and by eueonraging trade, to 
develop this cultivation. 1'hc tiinlwr of the hills is also expected to prove valuable, and, 
while preserv ing all n^asoimljlc jungle rights of the Garos, Government may expec t a fair 
return from judicious forest ofwratioiis. Wild elephants arc said to be very numerous, and 
probably khedda operations w ould firove profitable ajt an early date. 

Since the close of the cxpcilition the Deputy Commissioners of the Gam and Khasi 
Hills have succeeded in laying down a boundary between their districts, which will 
moreover soon be couiicided by a good hill road. The boundary between the Garo Hills 
and Goal)»ai-a is also in need of adjustment, aud will in all probability be resurveyed ai^ 
setHed during tho ensuing cold season. 

The Assam Eeports on the Garo Hills district are uneventful until 
1 nut. 1881-82, from 

^ * which I take the follovviog extract 

Some distuibances occuired towards the close of the year among the Garo villages 
ill the ncighliourliood of Uaiidn)iara. The tract affecUd lies lietween the Didak river on 
the caj*t, the iiotupani river 011 iltc west, the plains of Goolpara on the nortli, and the 
villagiM of Kibugiri on the souili. 

Iliij iminciltaic canac of the ottihreak was tin* demand for lalx>nr to ojien out a new 
nm\ from Turn to Bangalkimin. 'Hie jungle clearing lucessury for laying down the first 
trm'c was ohiaitial without dlfiiently ; but wlieu tlie earthwork wus taken iu hand, the inlufc- 
bitaiits of a group of some righUsm villages round about Itanduivara, wlio had been ItUle 
vistLd liy Himtpcau officials, oihI Innl never ooeit aecitstomeil to coutrihnto labour for pubiic 
works, oouibuHM to make a strike against the demand for lahhurers, and Uireatened further 
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to injofo cM^ier ^itbges whi<!^ in%ht obe;f the «vdctii of Ciorerntneiii. In eousratiefiiee, 
ftll H^ork wae sto|i!pe^t and aome akirin was exdted aitkong the Hajong: and Bahlia xnliabi- 
tfuits of tbe ffl^ng villeir^ near Ban^lhhata^ many of whom kft their Itomes. Tlte Bepnty 
Commltsioner of 0oal|iara, liowevet^ pushed forward 50 poliee towards BangaUctota* and 
ooiiddence was restoredr On tlic liith March, the Beputy-Cominisskmcr of the Garo Hills 
marched from Turn with 100 police, and in three days re^ed Kibugiri, the moat sontheriy 
of the disturbed rillajycs. Only the Inkma, or head of the village, and three men were 
found h(*re, the rest hadng run aawy. The insurgents had expected him to march by tlie 
new road, and bad assembled in numbers between 200 and 400 to resist bis advance, but 
finding that be took the direct and little-travelled path through Eibugiri they dispersed. 
Hext day Haiidupara, the head-quarters of the disturbance, was reached. On airlving at 
the first hamlet which was that of the Laktna Marsin, a man of much influence in this 
neighbourhood, and one of the ringleaders in the combination, only be and a few num were 
found seated in the village No resistance was offered, but when called upon to give up 
their arms, the men disappeared into the jungle : but subsequently they gave up Gielr arms. 
At this place the Deputy-Commissioner was joined by the Goalpara police, undo* Mr. Goad, 
District Superintendent of Police. Information was next sent to the remaining two ham- 
lets, and the villagers were directed to bring in their arras ; but no notice was taken, and 
on the following day these hamlets were visited. They were found to be perfectly empty, 
every article, including grain, having been removed; and, as the villagers still refused to 
come in aud give up their arms, the village was fired. 

On the 21 st March the village of Hamon^ri was visited, and here again, as every effort 
to induce the Lakma and people to come in with their arms proved unsuccesaful, the viiUge 
was burned. After this the remaining villages came in, and the whole combination col- 
lapsed, two others of the ringleaders having given themselves up, and a fourth having been 
arrest^. These men have since been relea^ without further punishment, snbject only to 
the condition of reporting themselves periodically to the D^uty-Commissioncr, and satis- 
fying him that they are behaving peaceably and well. A stockadie has been erected by the 
Deputy-Commissioner on the Kangai river, three' or four miles south of Bangalkhata, to 
give confidence to the people of the plains. 

The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the Lasbkars, the fiscal officers in charge of 
circles of villi^es, and the Lakmas, or village headmen, have behaved well <m the whole. 
The Lashkars, it is pointed out, have not at present very much influence or autWity, but 
the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that in time this may be acquired. 

A careful examination of the forests in the Garo Hills has been made, and proposals 
for the reservation of forests have been submitted. 


By a Regulation passed as I of 1876, power was taken to prevent 

K«cent legislation. 

purposes of unlicensed persons, and 
to control the acquisition of land within the Hills District, These pro- 
visions were necessary to prevent complications and in view of the fact 
that the Inner Line Regulation could not be applied in a tract like this 
entirely surrounded by settled territory. Regulation I of 1879 gave 
legal effect to the finally-demarcated boundary between the hills and 
Goalpara, and Regulation II of 1880 enabled the Chief Commissioner to 
cancel the operation of any law in force in this and any other uncivilized 
frontier district. 

Considering the character of the Garos, there is wonderfully little 

Thec».tomof‘d.i.> crime among them. 

some cases still anse out of old blood- 
feuds and existing customs which can only be decided 
of hillmen. The most remarkable of these customs is that 
or ^compensation,^ Under this custom the village headT*ien demmid 
large sums for the privilege of wearing the * Tar '—an iron ring on the 
arm, which is regarded as the badge of respectabuity. The villagers 
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are now-a-days very unwilling to pay these fees. Every Garo^s life'^ 
(says the Deputy Commissioner) spent in giving (or refusing), and 
demanding 'dai/ A man accuses another bond fide ol some offence; 
the accusation k not proved, the accused demands ^ dai/ A man^s great 
grandfather was killed 50 or 100 years ago, he demands ' dal^ from 
the heirs of the murderer, and if it be not paid, his heir will demand 
it in turn, and so on for ever until it is paid. In fact every, even the 
most frivolous pretext is seized on as an occasion to demand ^ dai\ and 
in this way much ill-blood is caused.^^ The Chief Commissioner hs^ 
said that these fees and fines should be ascertained, recorded, and 
regulated, care being taken not to give authoritative recognition to 
customs which are in themselves mischievous and showing a tendency 
to die oiit. 
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PAET III 


CHAPTEE XX. 


HILL TIPPEBAH. 

Having now completed the survey of the tribes dwelling around 
the periphery of the Assam Valley, 1 pass on to notice the hill tiacts 
Ijring between Sylhet and Cachar on the north and Chittagong on the 
south. 

South of Sylhet we find on the map a considerable tract of hill 
country marked out as the territory of an independent Ruler — the 
Bajah of Hill Tipperah. To the east this territory merges into hills 
inhabited by tribes of Kookies, now known as Liishais, who extend from 
Cachar on the north to Chittagong on the south ^impinging on the 
east on the confines of Manipur and the Burmese Empire. Of them 
a full account is given in the next Chapter. 

So little is known of the principality of Tipperah, that a sketch of 
its history,-— if history it may be called, — will not be altogether with- 
out inter^. There have also been discussions in past years in con- 
nection with its boundaries a notice of which may be useful for 
local purposes. 

The kings of Tipperah were in their day conquerors and rulers of 

M,tlu«.lhirt«yofTippw.h. some consequence. Their glo^ 

have been sung m epic verse by the 
Brahmin bards of their court ; and the oldest^ Bengali poem extant is 
the history of their state. Sprang from the lunar race of Indian princes, 
Kivit [the hunter)^ exiled by his father Yajati, founded Ae city of 
Tribeg, on the banlm of the Brahmaputra. To him succeeded Tripurd, 
from whom the raj took name, and who is execrated by the Brahmin 
historian as the opponent of Siva worship, which was then alluring the 
imaginations and exciting the passions of the people. Tripura’s efforts 
to suppress the ritea of Siva were ineffectual, and to reward the devotion 
of the people, the deit^ of the Lingam vouchsafed to Tripura’s widow 
a son, named after himself, Trilochun, devoted to the worship of the 
fourteen gods, who increased in wisdom and stature, and pesented the 
unmistakeable rojral marks.f Blessed with such heavenly favour he of 

• The il^j Mili, or Anaalw of Tripoli, very fully analysed ty the Beverend J. Long in 
Vol. XIX of the Journal of the AsUtic Society of Bengal. To tbi« I am indebted for 
the account of Tipperah before our accession to tlm Dewani. According to Elphinstoue 
tipperah waa formerly called Yajuugger. This name is not however locally known. 

t 2b witr-^K me^um Mght; a moderate nose; a rounded body; well-sltaped earl; a 
deep ebeit I a modest paundi; mef^ntine neck ;plantaln tree legs ; witli arms turned like 
tbe stem of a palm* 
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course grew greats aad neighbouring kings offered him at once their 
homage and their daughters. In time Trilochun chose for himself 
a wife^ and married with much pomp and prolonged ceremonies the 
daughter of the Hindu monarch of Kamrup, which at that time in- 
cluded Hiramba or Cachar. By her he begat twelve sons^ after which 
he lived many days and died in the odour of sanctity and the arms of 
the Brahmins. Fifty-seven kings, whose names alone are chronicled, 
succeeded in due course : and the only fact to note in this part of the 
tradition is, that from the beginning we read of the Kookies in close con- 
nection with the reigning Rajah, some serving and some opposing him, 
just as we find them at the present day.* On the occasion of a visit paid by 
one of the kings to the abode of Siva, it would seem that the Kookies 
brought trouble even into the celestial mansions ; for we are told that 
Siva conceived a violent passion for a Kookie woman in the Rajah^s 
retinue, and that her neck was thereupon broken by a divine kick 
delivered by Parvati, the jealous spouse of the enamoured deity. 

Jaj^rpha, the seventy-fourth Rajah, invaded Rungamati (Udipur), 
and in spite of the valour of Nikka, its king, made conquest of the 
country and fixed there his capital. From this he attacked Bengal, and 
extended his dominion as far as Amarapura, in Burma. Ratniffah, 
the hundred and first Rajah, was a younger brother, who obtained the 
throne by the aid of 4,000 Mahomedan troops lent him from Gaur. 
This was probably about H79 A. D. Ratnafah received from the king 
of Gaur the title of Manik, by which all succeeding Rajahs have been 
known. 

In 1512 we find Rajah Chacliag Manik conquering Chittagong, 
and the history becomes full of the contests that raged between the 
Tripuras and the Mahoinedans of Gaur and Dacca. Then we read of 
Braja Manik, who seems to have exacted fealty from both the Khasi 
and Sylhet Rajahs, against the former of whom he despatched an army of 
1,200 HSris, or scavengers, armed with hoes {Jcodalis ), — novel idea 
in warfare, but in this instance of undoubted moral effect, for rather 
than be defiled by conflict with such base opponents, the Khasi Chief made 
humble submission* Braja Manik, we are told, employed 1,000 Pathan 
horsemen, and his successor led an army of 26,000 infantry and 5,000 
horse against Bengal. Such was the warlike consequence of the state 
as recorded in its ancient annals. In 1587 Tripurd came into collision 
with the Mughs of Arracan and their Portuguese mercenaries. This 
was the beginning of troubles. Udipur was taken and the Rajah died 
by poison self-administered. Then came up again the Mahomedans 
under Futteh J ung Nawab, by order of the Emperor Jehangir, who wanted 
horses and elephants for his court and camps. Disaster befell the arms 
of Tripura, and Jashadhur Manik was sent captive to Delhi. There 
he was offered his kingdom, if he would pay tribute like many greater 
princes, and do homage to the peacock throne, but the chronicle tells us 
he would none of their favors, declaring that his country had been so 


* A quaint description of the habits and tnannars of the Kookies. as reported to oor 
officers of last eenttiry, will be found in V<d, 11 of the Asiatie Researches, 
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hamndl by theiT rttvuges that no fresh huvieU could be borne by it. 
JiMdudbtir died an exile at Brindabun, ^meditating on the exoelleney of 
Viehnft/ The imperial troops were meantime plundering and impover^ 
iehing the TripurSs till pestilence compelled them to desisti In 16$5 
Kalydn Manik obtained the throne, propitiated Siva and the Brahmins, 
and defied the Emperor of Delhi, Against him came the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad with a Mahomedan host and a leather cannon, only to be 
ingloriously defeated and turned back. Kalyan’s successors, however, 
bs^me subject to the Nawab, and though they ever and again made 
fierce attempts to shake off the yoke, they never long succeeded. The 
Mahomedans were *able to regulate the succession and exact tribute, 
and converted the raj into a simple zemindari. The very name of 
Tripird* was changed to Roushanabad. One of the puppet kings set 
up by them, Bijai Manik, was allowed indeed only a monthly salary of 
Rs. 12,000, the whole remaining revenues of the country being sent 
to Dacca. For twelve years after him a Mahomedan, Shumsber Khan, 
was the virtual ruler, but his oppressions became so great, and his 
remittances so uncertain, that the Nawab of Dacca, acting with strict 
impartiality, had him blo^jp from the mouth of a gun. 


Ill 1761 the contumacy of Kishen Manik, the Raja who succeeded, t 

January of that year, Governor Vansittart, representative of the 
Company now entering on its strange career of empire, writes from 
Calcutta to the President and Council of the Factory at Islamabad as 
follows : With regard to the Tipperah Rajah, as the Nawab^s Foujdar 

has been obliged from his ill behaviour to take up arms against him, 
we desire that you will use youj endeavours to reduce him to his due 
state of obedience to the Government of Islamabad, acquainting us 


then what advantages may accrue to the Company from the possession 
of that country, and we will answer any representations the Nawab may 
make on the subject.'^ In accordance with thife order Mr. Verelst, 
the chief at Islamabad (Chittagong), despatched Lieutenant Mathews 
with 20P sepoys and two guns to Tipperah, where the Nawab's Dewan 


* The conquest of Tlp|>era by the MuhainnuHlans is thus described in Stewart's History 
of Bengal, page 427, on the authority of Muliammcdan writers ; — ** The Moghul Troops 
crossed the Borhhampooter and entered Tippera before the Raja was aware of their inten- 
tions ; and having the young man with thorn whose cause they had espoused ( a refugee 
nephew ol the Baja's ; ) he pointed out to them the road by which they should advance. 
Aided by such a ^ide they readied the capital before the Raja could make any preparation 
to oppose them : he was obliged to dee to the mountains : and the nephew was rais^ to the 
upon condition of paying a large portion of the revenue to the Governor of Bengal. 
The WTOle country in consequence quietly submitted, and thus the province of Tippera 
Vrldcb, from time immemorial had b^n an independent kingdom, became annexed to the 
Moghul empire ; and in order to support the Young Baja against his uncle and at the same 
time to secure his fealty, a considerable number of Muhammedan troops were left In the 
coiiniiy under the command of Aka Sadik who was nominated Foujdar." 

t Bee the case of Bamgunga Deo, Appellant, vt. Durgamoni dubraj, Retpondenl, in 
the Select Beports of tlie Sudder Dewani Adalut for 1809, where a complete pedigree of 
the Tipperah kings from Raly^h Manik downwards is given. 
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was already omrating with Mahomedan troops. The Dewan had 
reported that ^^he had obliged the Bajah to take to the mouatainsi and 
had got possession of every fort in his country/^ On the arrival of 
our troops the Eajah at once put himself in their hands. A colleotor of 
revenue was dispatched from Chittagong with instructions to inqnire 
into the resources of the country and demand payment of the expenses 
of the expedition. The collector found the province desolated by the 
NawaVs troops, and was compelled to take payment by instalments 
as the Eajab was very low in casb.^' The revenue for the first year 
was fixed at one lakh and one sicca rupees. 

Not a word is found in these old papers recogninng the independ- 
ence of the Rajah in any part of his dominions. In fact, no reference 
is made to the hills in connection with the arrangements. The officers 
of the Company had more regard to substantial advantages than to 
theoretical symmetry. The paying part of Tipperah lay on the plains, 
and appeared in the Mahomedan revenue roll as pergunnah Roushanabad. 
For this of course a settlement was made. We found it a zemindari, 
and as such we treated it. But of the barren hills that fenced it on 
the east we took no cognizance. Covered with jungle and inhabited by 
tribes of whom nothing was known, save that they were uncouth in 
speech and not particular as to clothing, the hills were looked upon 
as something apart. The Rajah claimed to exercise authority witiiin 
them, but did not, as it seemed, derive much profit from them. Accord- 

The hills become ludependent Tipperah. Jndepndent 

lipperah, and the Kajah who is an 

ordinary Bengali zemindar on the plains, reigns an independent prince 
over 3,000 square miles of upland, and was for many years a more 
absolute monarch than Scindia or Puttiala, — owning no law but bis 
sovereign will, bound by no treaty, subject to no control, safe in his 
obscurity fi'om criticism or reform. And yet nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that the Mogul Government, through whom our 
paramount title comes, would have recognized no such vital distinction 
between the highlands and lowlands of the Tipperah State. It may be 
true that they never carried their armies in victorious march through the 
bamboo thickets of the hills, or harried with fire and sword the wattled 
wigwams of the Kookie tribes ; but when they appointed whom they 
would as Rajah, both bill and plain passed with the one sunnud whion 
they gave. They would have scoffed at the idea of independence in anjr 
fragment of the entity they conveyed. Indeed the chief object of their 
invasion having been to secure horses and elephants for purposes of state 
or war, to have excluded the hills from the periphery of their conquest 
would have cut them off from the very source of these* supplies. 

The Company sought rupees, not elephants, and so the hills were 
left to their native ruler, and no misgiving seems to have cropped up 
that trouble would hereafter result from such a course. Trouble did 
result, not so much from the actual independence of the Bajah as from 


* For elephant’Cfttching in Tripuri, see Tolnme 111. of the Asii^ Beeesrohes, 1^92. 
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a want of defioiteoese in our relations to him, from the ahsenee of any 
means of knowing what went on in his territory, and from the denial of 
that saktaij control and advice, without which our best feudatories 
come to certain grief . 

Kishen Manik, the last Eajah appointed by the Moguls, died in 
1780. Rajender Manik who sncceedea him was invested by the British 
Government, but not till 1785. He appears to have been in trouble for 
tbe greater part of his reign. The zemindari was taken into kias or 
direct management by the Resident. The Rajah was in 1783 sent prisoner 
to Chittagong on a charge of harbouring dacoits, and it was not till 
1792 that he was admitted to settle for his estate on the plains* He 
was from the outset, however, undisturbed in his possession of the 
hills, where he married a daughter of the Manipur Rajah, and was 
victorious over the outer Rookies who made a savage inroad into his terri- 
tory. As he grew old he became devout, made an image of eight metals 
for the shrine of Brindabun, and died in 1804, an ascetic of the holiest 
grade. From 1804 to 1810 the affairs of Hill Tipprah were the sub- 
ject of constant debate in the Council Chamber of Government and in 
the Courts of law. The succession was disputed, and quoad the zemin- 
dari the disputants were referred to the ordinary tribunals, the strongest 
meantime seizing on the highlands and making the most of the oppor- 
tunity which law delays allowed him. 

The correspondence of the time and the proceedings in the courts 
, . ^ throw a curious light upon the 

Disputed 8uoces8ions. customs and internal economy of 

this little State. It is the prerogative of the reigning Rajah to devise the 
succession by appointing in his own life-time a Jubraj, or crown prince, 
who may or may not be his own son, but must be a scion of the 
royal house. He also appoints another of the stock to be Burra 
Thakur, who would succeed in default of a living Jubraj at the time 
of the Eajah^s death. Rajender Manik had so nominated Dur^moni, 
descended from an elder branch, to be Jubraj, and Ramgunga, his own 
son, to be Burra Thakur. On the death of the Rajah, Ramgunga seized 
on the ^uddi, or cushion of sovereignty, and had he been able to seize 
also Durgamoni, would have speedily made himself de jure as well as 
de facto rajah. Durgamoni, however, escaped, and lost no time in gather- 
ing together men and means for the expulsion of the usurper. All the 
feelings of the people turned to the anointed Jubraj. Ramgunga was 
disliked for the sacrilege of his conduct, and the tyranny and suspicion 
which he evinced upon all occasions. Durgamoni was soon able to 
advance on bis expdition, but the British authorities interfered, and 
insisted on bis bnnging a suit to establish his right to the zemindari, 
promising at the same time to postpone recognition of tbe Rajah until 
the case was concluded. Durgamoni acquiesced in this decision. 
Ramgun^ was, however, permitted to remain in possession of the 
zemindari, though his authority was not acknowledged in the hills 
beyond Agurtolla The evidence of the principal officers of the raj was 
taken by the Court of Circuit at Dacca, aud w^ entirely in Dorgamoni's 
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favor. Bamgunga avenged himself by loading with indignities and 
chaina the families of the witnesses which he had in bis power. He 
also oppressed the Poitoo Kookies in snch fashion as made them ready 
allies <rf the other malcontents, who at length, in 180B, ra^e a 
determined attack on Hill Tipperah from the side of Chittagong. 
The local officera, at Ramgunga^s request, lent him troops and police, 
and but for this assistance he would assuredly have been expelled, for 
we are told the whole country not occupied by our arms was hostile 
to him. The invaders not understanding our action boldly charged 
us with inconsistency, for we had told them, they said, some years 
before that * the Company had no concern with the l^pperah territory.^* 
The Council at Calcutta were not, indeed, even now altogether satisfied 
that its local officers had done well in preventing revolution and 
bloodshed. At any rate they forbade the adoption of further active 
measures against the insurgents, and deputed a Special Commissioner 
to enquire into their grievances and endeavour by arbitration to restore 
quiet. In 1809 the Sudder Dew'anny Adalut gave judgment in 
Durgamoni^s favor, declaring the zemindari an integral portion of an 
impartible raj, to which he, as nominated Jubraj, should succeed. The 
Government accordingly invested him with the insignia of kingship 
as regarded the hills, while the courts gave him possession of the lands 
on the plains. (^) 

No one can fail to see how inconveniently the fiction of indepen- 
dence worked in this case. Years of misery to the people might have 
been avoided, bad Government assumed the paramount position which it 
historically occupied, and which the application for investiture virtually 
recognized. The zemindari and the raj being treated as impartible, 
Government might well have decided forthwith whom it would accept 
as heir. But the case was too petty to demand a policy, and the suc- 
cession of the Tipperah raj has three times been disputed in our courts.f 


* How much doubt as to our position existed is seen from the fact that in 1800 offers 
were made to the Board for a farm of the mountains of Tipperah. In rejecting this 
the Board say that ‘ they conclude that the mountains form a part of the estate of the 
Baja of Tipperah, and that they are included in hie existing engagements executed by him 
for the general eettlement of his zemindari,* In reply to this the Collector reports that 
on a reference to the tahood, Ac., executed by the Raja for the general settlement of his 
semindari, it does not .appear that the mountains of Tipperah are included, but they have 
always been considered as constituting bis property ; neither does it appear from the records 
that he ever paid any revenue to Government for them for the last tweuty-two years (since 
the time of Mr. Campbell)/* 

In 1827, Sumbboo Chunder Deb Thakur, a relative of the Baja*8, offered to farm 
the'hills at a jnmma of Bs. 25,000. This offer was rejected, as they been so long 

unassessed, and had come to be looked upon as independent territory. 

t Now that an appeal lies also to the Privy Conncil, the <ielay in the settlement of 
opposing is very great. Birohnnder M^k succeeded in IBfe, but was only invested 
in 1870. 


(') Judicial Proceedings, 15th October 1808, Nos. 1 to lO. 
Judicisl Proceedings, 4th November 1808, Nos. 6 to 10. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th January 1809, Nos. 80 A 61. 
Judicial Proceeding, 8rd February 1800, No. 22. 
Judicial Proceedings, llth February 1809, Nos. 11 A 12. 
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Tho visits o£ Suropesns to the interior of the countiy were until 

Desoriptioa o! the eouatry in 1808. » few and far betwem, 

it IS interesting to note the desenp- 
tion given of its internal economy by the Special Coinmissioner in ISOsi. 
The territory was, be says, 120 miles in length, and varied in breadth 
from 20 to 80 miles. The inhabitants were of two very distinct classes : 
One ^ which doubtless originally came from China, but was now of 
the Hindoo persuasion ; the other, a people called Kookies or Coocis.' 
The former lived in the valleys, the latter on the hills. The persons 
composing the Government or possessing the chief management of the 
country (says the narrative) are Hindoos. Among the Kookia vassals, 
however, as well as amongst the Hindoo inhabitants, a distinction of 
rank prevails. The chief men among the Kookies are called Roys, 
Ghalims, Chuppiahs, and Gaboors; those of the Hindoos are called 
Senaputty and Burroahs. The persons holding the rank now mentioned 
are called Sirdars or petty Chiefs, and they, in all classes, are the interme- 
diate authority and sole connection between the Government and the 
inferior vassals. The power or influence of these Chiefs over the vassals 
within their respective jurisdictions is of the strongest kind. A person 
^ who has influence to bring over all these Sirdars to his party has actual 
possession of the country.^^ (This referred to their attachment to 
burgamoni.) For the protection of the country there were three or 
four military or police posts. The fighting men numbered about 1,000 
Hindoo matchlock men and 8,000 Kookies, armed with spears and bows, 
all under the command of their respective Sirdars. The officers of the 
raj were four in number. First, the Soobah who acted as Commander- 
in-Chief ; second, the Vizier in charge of the revenue ; third, the Nazir, 
who managed the police ; and, lastly, the Dewan, who controlled the 
accounts. These offices, though in the Raja's gift,, were practically 
hereditary. 


In 1813 Durgamoni Manik died, and as he had appointed no Jub- 

S«oce»ion between 1813 and 1870. his fomer Mte- 

gonist, succeeded, as being the Burra 

Thakur named by Rajender Manik. His title was disputed* in the 
courts, but was affirmed by the Sudder Dewanny Adalut in 1815. So 
strong appears to have been the reverence entertained by the ^ple for 
the custom of their kingdom, that Ramgunga had now no difficult in 
securing their allegiance, and we hear of no disturbances in bis territory 
down to time of his death in 1826. He was succeeded by Kashi 
Chunder Manik, his brother, who died early in 1880, and was succeeded 
by another brother Krishen Kishore Manik. In 1850 Ishan Chnnder 
Manik, son of Krishen Kishore, came to the throne, and his appli- 
cation to be let of payment of the succession fee (111 gold mohnrs) 
was refused by the Government. In 1862 Ishan Chunder died and was 


* Soe Select Beperti, Sadder IkmwBj Adalut, for ISIS, Yd. U., page 177, tJrjaa 
Manik Thakur and others ee. Bwnguuga Dec. 
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soeoeeded by Bir Chunder Maaiik^ the present Bajah^ whose title was, 
as we hare noted, finally affirmed in 1870.(^) 

It would seem that as soon as the Tipperah Rajahs had assured 

AggMdTO polio. Of Bojidii in th« Hilto. tl>emMlves of the mild character of 

® our Government, and realized the 

fact that in some part, at any rate, of their ancestral territory they 
were to be completely free from control, they diligently set themselves 
to enlarge the borders of their independent kingdom on its further 
sides. They carried on a desultory warfare with the various Kookie 
tribes living on the east of their State and reduced many villages to 
subjection. The various septs of Poitoo Kookies to this day acknow- 
led^ a sort of allegiance to Tipperah, which varies according as the 
Bajah is strong or weak, but which drags him into their quarrels with 
the outer tribes, and has more than once involved in disaster neighbour- 
ing villages in British territory. Until very recently Tipperah would 
admit no definite limit to its territory on the north-east. 


During the war with Burma much correspondence took 


At the request of Government the Tipperah Rajah garrisoned, or 
said he had garrisoned, all the passes leading through his hills 
to Cachar and Sylhet to repel any possible invasion of the Bur- 
mese. 


There was, indeed, a very general fear that Tipperah would suffer 
as did Cachar and Manipur. Other elements of danger and disturb- 
ance was also present. In June 18^4 intelligence {®) was received 
that Sumbhoo Thakur, brother of the Rajah, whose claim to succeed 
had been rejected by the Sudder Dewanny Adalut, had set up the 
standard of rebellion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and prohibited the 
Joomea cultivators from paying revenue to Government. A reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was offered for his apprehension. His property, both in Hill 
and Plain Tipperah, was ordered to be confiscated ; and if caught, he 
was to be summarily tried by martial law. 

It has been mentioned that one of the Tipperah Rajahs married 
a daughter of the Manipuri stock. This fact seemed to indicate a 
means of direct communication between those kingdoms, and Govern- 
ment caused efforts to be made to discover the line of route. It was 


(») Secret Frooeedings, SOth March 1826-27, Nos. 17 to 20. 
Oeneral Frooeedings, 28th November 1849, No. 77. 
Folitical Frooeedings, April 1862, No. 22. 

(*) Secret Frooeedings, 14th Majr 1824, No. 10. 

Secret Frooeedings, 18th June 1824, Noe. 28-29; 

Secret Frooeedings, 8rd September 1824, No. 28. 

(*) Secret Frooeedings, 18tli June 1824, No. 40. 

Seoiet Fieoeedingi, 2iid July 1824, No. 46. 
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f^nd that a road did eidst^ but instead of {mssing into tbe bterior 
tij^bi act^ss the Tipperah Hills, it ran along^ the outer marj^in of tbo 
hills on the north-west through parts of Sylhet into Hylakandy, in 
Cadbar, and thence through “ a Kookie village called Thanghum^^ into 
Manipur. (^) There were disputes between the Cachar and Tipperah 
Rajahs as to the possession of parts of Hykkandy, and the Tipperah 
Rajah set forth claims to the all egance ofall the Kookies lying south 
of Cachar. Thanghum mentioned a^ve was on the right bank of the 
Surmah, three days^ journey from Bansbandi, in Cachar. In an interest- 
ing report submitted to the Secret Dejmrtment in 1884, we find that the 
Poitoo Kookies, numbering 50 to 60 thousand, and occupying the whole 
of the eastern and part of the northern hills were said to be the most 
turbulent and formidable of the tribes : and the Rajah to reduce them to 
obedience was anxious to establish a thanna at Thanghum^ the inhabitants 
of which place were described by him as orderly and obedient Govern- 
ment, while raising no objection to his doing so, declined to associate 
British troops with his guards on that frontier. It is very clear that the 
authority exercised over the Kookies was more nominal than real, for in 
every case we find the roads from post to post take long detours so as to 
pass through the plains, and not across the hills ; the reason given being 
always for fear of the Kookies/^ In this same report the Ilaja is 
described as a weak and stupid man, entirely in the hands of one or 
two Bengali amlah. 

Iir 1888 representation8(2) were made from Manipur that the 
Tipperah Rajah was about to attack Tanghun or Thanghum, although 
the Manipur Chief had a thanna in the place. Enquiry was made by 
the Commissioner in Sylhet, who found that, though originally attached 
to Tipperah, Tanghun had been held by Manipur for four or five years. 
A report by Pemberton showed that it was a village of Khonjais, lying 
west of the Surinah or Barak in the bend of that river and close to 
Manipur. This shows how far Tipperah reached at one time. Govern- 
ment refused to let the Tipperah Rajah march men to Tanghun. 


On the north the Raj was for a long time almost equally aggres- 

i. i. • o iv X sive. Prom the main cluster of hills 

Encroachments m Sylhet. , . ..i i? o n u i j 

south of Sylhet, branches and 

spurs run northward into the plains, enclosing valleys of varying breadth, 

whose drainage falls into one main stream, having its sources well to 

the south and flowing northward into the Sylhet rivers. Long before 

the Musulman conquest these valleys were under cultivation. They 

belonged to Tipperah in its palmy days : and even now one stumbles 

on ruined palaces and ghats and tanks, attesting the civilization of 

a foiiner age. But the country had long since lapsed to jungle ; and 

when the British took possession of Sylhet, there interposed between 

that district and Tipperah a broad belt of deadly forest into which 


(0 Seoiet Praoeediiigs, Soih July 1824, Kos. 6 & 7. 

(*) Seoret Prooeedlin|;8, 18th July 1828, No. 8. 

fimet ProoeedingB, X7th Jaauaty 1829, Nos. 5 to 10. 
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the Joemea^ went annnidly with tremUing to xaise a scanty 
cropi thankful if tavenons beasts and savage men permitted him 
to return in safety. Cultivation under our rule began to extend 
once more into these valley bottoms: and from the earliest years 
of our records we find that they were held to belong to the Sylhet 
District. Large tracts were permanently settled with lowlanders 
in 1790. As their possession became an object of value^ attempts 
were made by the Tipperahs to encroach upon the plains, and preten- 
sions have been from time to time up to a very recent date advanced, 
which have given much trouble to Government, chiefly from the fact 
that our record rooms serve ouly as the tombs of past tiansactions, for 
which there has hitherto been no resurrection. 


In 1809, on the Sylhet frontier, a bitter enmity subsisted between 

the land-owners of the plains and 
the Rajah^s people. Every outlying 
hill was claimed as belonging to the Rajah. Small properties were 
bought by him at auction or by private contract, and occupied by bands 
of armed Tipperahs, who bullied their Bengali neighbours and produced 
a state of terrorism now-a-daye unknown. The Government had to 
interpose in the most detemined manner, and one or two resolute Magis- 
trates soon restored order. In 1819 things had a^n come to a crisis. 
The chronic irritation subsisting between the Hill Tipjperahs and the 
outer Rookies led to frequent depredations, in whioh Bntish villages were 
sacked and plundered, and orders were at last given for laying down a 
definite and easily recognised boundary which would enable Government 
to fix upon the l^jah the responsibility of keeping order in his own 
markets, and preventing the passage of marauders to the defenceless 

n ' ins. An attempt was at the same time to he made to gain a know- 
ge of and conciliate the tribes taking part in these attacks. In three 
years^ time such a boundary was laid down by Lieutenant Fisher. ( ^ ) The 
Rajah was, however, dissatisfied with it, though it had been settled in 
communication with his own agents, and its declaration was immediately 
followed by a murderous attack upon a party of cultivators going into 
the British hills to joom, the perpetrators of the outrage being un- 
doubtedly Tipperahs. (2) The Rajah, when applied to, of course threw the 
blame on the independent Rookies, and took no real pains to discover 
the murderers. He was startled from his apathy by receiving a letter 
from Government, worded in the most peremptory terms, stating at 


* The Joomeas cultivated by cutting down and burning the forest and sowing mixed 
seeds among the ashes. Tor correspondence regarding ** Joomka . Jununas’* in Sylhet 
reference may be made to— 

Judicial Prooeedings, 8th May 1828, No. 22. 

Judicial Proceedings, 5ih June 1828, No. 16. 

Judicial Proceedings, 21st Auwt 1828, No. 81. 

Judicial Proceedings, 9th Apm 1824, Nos. 1 to 5. 


<*) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd May 182% No. 42. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, No. 44. 

<*) Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, Nos. 89 A 40. 
Judicial Prooeedings, 16& May 18lS, Nos. 7 to 12. 
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leiuftb flw of tile ooraj^ioity of Ms people if MMsti 

aiM OQ&fsiiUDg the following reBuurluMe passa^ : — 

Ton seiflQft lo faai^«d0|)t6d tbe pUm of oommittiiig theee murdein and ollijdir a0itt df 
▼bl^noe a« « moaii^ of talcu^ monge on tho semmdan and ryots of tlitf OdvefniikB^ 
Wiio liave opposed you. Cbiuddoniig the very strong presumptions against you, 
rml^ng tlio BbOTO oirotimstsnoes, the Governor General in Oouncill vviie 

prcfparea to have ordoved you personally to be called into be put on your triidln 
the oonrts of Govenuneat lor instigating the murders in question. In his ooh* 
sideration however for you, he has now order^ that^u shall in the first instanoe be 
called upon by this through the Magistrate of ^pperah, to state whatever you may 
desire to urge in explanatitm, withiii twenty days from the receipt of this. 

The Bajnh^s defenee consisted in a reiteration of his former excuses. 
The proof against him, though morally strong, was not legally perfect, 
and the Government was content to drop the case with a solemn 
warning as to his fntnre conduct. At the same time he was told that, 
if he could shew to the satisfaction of the civil courts that the boundary 
line was incorrect, Government would alter it ; nay, further, if he 
could prove that he had any right to collect dues from the Joomeas 
within British territory on the ground of protection afforded them, or 
for any other reason, these rights should be acknowledged. He was at 
the same time permftted to purchase any lands he chose, but was 
warned that in these he would have no sovereign rights. 


The Rajah at this time had not, it would appear, any efficient control 
T» , X. .X. xt. ^ over the Kookies to the eastward, 

EeUfaons mth the Kookies jjc did, indeed, lay claim to their 


homage and tribute, but it is doubtful whether he was strong enough 
to coerce any who did not choose voluntarily to give these. The hill 
ranges over which his nominal supremacy extended ran southward from 
Sylhet, and were inhabited by Poitoo, Thanghum, and other Kookies, 
who visited the plains for purposes of trade and barter, and were in 
the habit of receiving yearly presents from the frontier zemindars 
either as a sort of blackmail, or as an inducement to bring down their 


forest products. Wood-cutters going into their hills also, no doubt, made 
them payments of some kind as the price of safety. Failure to 
acknowledge their claims invariably led to bloodshed. In September 
^ . , , 1826, a party of Sylhet wood-cutters 

Koofae murders m 1826. mafsacred by the Kookies under 

a Chief called ^ Bunt^e’ in the hills above theBimla River, ten miles to the 
west of the Dullessuri. ( * ) Messengers sent up by the Magistrate visited the 
village of * Btintye,* three days* journey into the hills on the Lungai 
River, and ascertained that the alleged cause of the outrage was that the 
semindars of Pertabgur had withheld the annual presents. Two of the 
messengers were detained by Buntye. The third, after being favoured 
with a ghastly inspection of the wood-cutters' heads, was allowed to 
return to bring up the blackms^ due. He was not allowed to com- 
municate with the ' Linden' and ^ Iiaroo' Kookies living farther up the 
stream, but was sent back hot-foot into the plains. Government to 
save the lives of the two unfortunates left in Buntye^s hands authorised 
the payment of the ransom demanded^ but ordered the closure of the 


markets to all Kookies, and directed enquiry as to the possibility of 


(*) .lufilciBl Pixioeeiniips, IStfe Penary ISSt, Nc«. 80 to 82. 
Judidul ProoeodingA^ Fotniary IS27, NO 0 . 80 to 82. 
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reftcliilig Buntye with troaps« The TipperaJhi Bajah wa« also called upon 
to help. NoMihip^ however came of this, Ib the records the story ends 
as abruj^tly as it begins. 


The apathy with which the Rajah of Tipperah, notwithstanding 

rn: i • i i i repeated warnings, treated every 

T.pp.r.h E..d on Kundnl, 1836, assistance 

either to redress outrage or surrender offenders, save when his own 
interests were threatened, is again well illustmted by the following ease : 
In July llam-kanoo Thakur, a relative of the Rajah,* at the head of 

a band of Hughs, Chitckmas, Kookies, and Tipperahs, numbering some 
three or four hundred men, attacked the homestead of Meroki Choudri, 


a substantial land-owner of Kundiil, in Zillah Tipperah, killed fifteen 
persons, wounded others, plundered the premises, and burnt them to 
the ground. This was a most atrocious massacre. The leading per- 
}•)etrators were well known. Their band bad been got together in the 
Eajah^s territory. Tliq Rajah was fully able to give the most effective 
assistance in their apprehension. To the demand for this he sent 
merely a curt return that they were not resident in his jurisdiction. This 
was known to be false Fortunately for the ends of justice, it happened 
that at this time the Commissioner of Chittagong raised several im- 
portant questions as to the.- proper limits of the Raja's territory, and 
bis right to levy certain dues within his zemindari. No sooner 
had this matter also come before Government, than the Rajah, to 
improve his position with the authorities, sent in Ram-kanoo Tliakur, who 
had been residing quietly in a village of Hill Tipperah from the very 


rime of the outrage. (^) 


So anomalous has the position of Hill Tipperah been, that it is 
^ , X * . of late years that the principles 

Anomalouearraagemente for extradition. extradition law have been 


applied in our dealings with that State. We find that sometimes British 
subjects were surrendered at the Raja's retjuest ; at others our courts 
were directed by the Government to inquire into cases beyond the 
border when it was doubtful whether either of the jfarties were British 
subjects. No treaty existing to define the limits or conditions of 
extradition, the demands both of the Hill Tipperah and of the British 
authorities have extended to all classes of criminals. But in every 


instance it has been the monotonous and never ceasing complaint of our 
Magistrates that real and hearty assistance was never to be looked for 
from Agurtolla. 


* Eyery rebellious member of the Baja’s family sought refuge among the Kookies and 
incited them to outrage. In May 1843 Bugwan Chunder Thakur, son of Shuniboo 
Thakur, who had intrigued against the Baja, brought down a hand of Kookies and burnt 
the village of Burmatooa, in Thannah Cha^neya, Zillah Tipperah. Though tlae Baja 
could not be held responsible for the acts of his enemies, it is certain that had his polioe 
been at all efficient, war parties of savages could not have passed across his territory and 
down the gbits ostensibly held by his posts, without due notice having been given and 
some attempt being made to stop them, lliis view of matters was strongly pressed upon 
him but without much ultimate effect. 


(») Judicial Proceedings, 13th September 1886, Kos. 43 to 46. 
Judicial Proceedings. 2oth October 1886, No. 86. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th November 18W, Noe. 85 to 37. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th November 1886. No. 71. 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th May 1837, Nos. 66& 67. 
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I may notice h^re a very interesting discussion as to the 

nature and extent of the Bajah^s 
Correspaniienoe regarding dues cm hill privileges as an independent chief- 
produce. tain which arose in It had 

always of late years been the policy 
of the Rajah^s advisers, European and Native, to insist on the absolute 
independence of his hill territory as never, according to them, having 
been subdued by the Mogul* They urged accordingly that in treat- 
ing with him the British Government should be guided only by the 
law of nations, and they repudiated, so far as they were able, the exist- 
ence of any paramount authority or any real control over the actions of 
their master in the hills. Now, in the years 1790, 1791, and 179^, the 
Governnieiit had abolished throughout Bengal all those internal tiansit 
duties and cesses which, under the generic name of Sitter, were a 
fruitful source of revenue to the zemindars. Eegulation XXVII of 1798 
consolidated and perpetuated the policy of Government on this subject. 
Compensation and remissions of revenue were given to all zemindars 
affected by this order, and among others the Kajah, as proprietor of 
‘ chuck la Kouslianabad', got a remission of Rs. £8,000 from his annual 
jumma on this account. In 1836 the Commissioner of Chittagong 
found that duties similar to those abolished were levied on bamboo, 
cotton, and other articles of hill produce, under the Eajah^s orders, 
within the permanently-settled estate of Roushanabad. Tlie Rajah^s 
contention was that these duties were not those for which he got 
com])ensation forty years before ; that as an independent prince, he was 
entitled to impose what taxes he pleased in his own kingdom ; and that 
the collection of these at the frontier of his zemindari was a mere 
matter of convenience, with which he prayed that Government would 
not interfere. 

The nature of the duties was thus described in 1788 

The Sair Noornngger and Sen Gh4t prineipany oonviat of a variety of ghAta, 
chowkhies, and phnndies along the foot of the hills, from one extremity of the province 
to the other, an extent of about 100 miles. At these ghAts, &o., are collected duties upon 
every article brught out of and carried into the bills. The interior parts of the hills 
are cultivated by those uncivilised tribes of people called Tipperee, Kookie, Lushia, Kuang, 
Ac., who are subjects of the llaja and entirely independent of the Knglish Government, 
llie chief produce of the hills is cotton, rice, pepper, and differeut kinds of turkarry. 
The cotton is cultivated for the purpose of bartering it for the different necessaries of life 
with which they require to be furnished from the low countries, such as salt, tobacco, 
dried-fish, earthen pots, spirituous liquors, Ac. This, of course, induoes numbers of 
beparees to carry those articles into the hills. In return they bring down cotton ; and 
as they are obliged to pass these ghAta, Ao., they are taxed highly not only for what they 
carry up, but also for what they bring down. The rates of taxes vary upon each article 
at every different ghAt, of which there are no less than ftfty-two. Upon an average, 
fifteen and twenty thousand maunds of cotton arA brought down yearly, which is pur- 
chased in common seasons for Es. 2 and Rs. 2-4 per maund, and the duties collected are 
nearly equal to the prime cost of the cotton, dependent on the Sair Noomugger and 


(») Judicial Proceedings, lit* October 1886, Nos. 92 to 94. 
Judicial Proceedings, 2fith October 1886, No. 35. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th November 1836, Noe. 67 to 61, 
Judictai Proceedings, 6th June 1837, Nos. 70 to 79. 
Judioiai Proceedings, 15th August 1887, Nos. 38 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th December 1888, Nos. 71 to 7f . 
Judicial Prooeedinii, 12^ June 1848, Nos. 28 A 89. 
JttdifdAl Pfoceedingl, 141* August 1848, Nos. 58 4 58. 
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Sen Ghftt i^iimbem of nmmiofl,^ wbo m toxod with m tmoeasing iummH ; thttt H to 
saT^ thoj are obliged to bring do wo yearly a certain quantity of cotton the duties of 
which, aoeording to the established rates, should amount to the jumma with which they 
are respectively charged, and they are obliged to pay the amount of the juinma, whether 
they have brought down the cotton or not ; and they have no way of ridding them of the 
Imraen but by dying the provinoe. This custom has existed From so long a time back, 
that it is impossible to trace its origin. Any person carrying on a traflic in the hills for 
two or three years together renders himself liable to it. It is customary also for the 
farmers of the sair mehals to exact arbitrary dues from those whom they detect smug- 
gling an v goods past their gh&ts. This also is a source of great t^pressiou, but the 
practice has existed from time immemorial. Timbers, bamboos, ratans, and stniw, pay 
also a heavy duty as they pass by the gbits of the sair mehal. Besides these ghits, &o., 
within and along the hills, there are several situated in many of the perguunahs which 
are also dependent on the sair mehals, and nothing passes them without paying u duty. 
This is also levied at times on passengers and on rei^y money. 

Upon this. Government in 17S8 authorized the abolition of such 
part of the sayer duties of Noornugger and Sen Ghdt as were levied in the 
gh&ts and roads leading* to the hills and came under the description of 
ckeluuta or rakdari, and likewise the remission of such portions of the 
jumma of the sayer as on inquiry might be deemed adequate to the 
amount realized from the collections. In reply to enquiry upon this 
point it was reported that the whole of the duties were chelunta or 
rahdariy and they fell heaviest on the Tipperee, Kookie, Lushai, Ruang, 
&c., all inhabitants of the hills ; for if it was not for the high duty 
with which their cotton is charged, they would get a better price for it ; 
and again, if it was not for the duties with which the goods they 
receive in barter were charged, the beparees would be able to sell them 
cheaper.^^ The Government resolved accordingly to abolish the whole 
of these duties as oppressive from their nature and the mode in which 
they were levied, the object avowedly being the protection and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the hills, as well as of their more immediate subject.s. 
As already stated, when Rajender Manik was admitted to settlement 
be got a remission of Ks 28,000 from his jumma on this account. 


Now, however, the Rajah claimed to levy as independent Chief 
that portion of these duties which was imposed on the produce of the 
hills. The Government at first held that the Raja could have no 
claim to enjoy at the same time the remission in perpetuity granted in 
1 792 and the proceeds of the duties then forbidden to be levied. It 
decided that he was neither as chief nor as zemindar entitled now to 


impose such. 

Subsequently this decision (of Lord Auckland's) was reversed by 
his successor on grounds which are fully set out in a letter printed in 
the Appendix. 

I have already referred to the need which had been felt 
for a proyier determination of the boundary between Hill Tipperah 
and the adjoining District of Sylhet. We have seen that in 1822 the 
Rajah objected to Lieutenant Fisher^s survey, although this had been 

' made in company with his own 
afcents. Government had, however, 
adopted the line so laid down, 
informing the Rajah that, alUmugh be could not himself be sued 


• ** Eyols/* ** depenUauto.** 
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ill 1$6 courts of Sylket^ yet he was at liberty to sue i^e Govern* 
lUeut aud ike zetnindars jointly in those courts^ if he thought 
he could establish his claim to any lands outside the line^ and 
Government would honour the decision of its own tribunal and make 
over to him any lands he might prove to be his. No advantage was 
taken of this offer tjUl 1832, when he instituted four suits in the Sylhet 
Court in the manner suggested. The cases were pending many years. 
The local court at first held that it could not try the suits, inasmuch as 
to assert jurisdiction therein assumed the case against the plaintiff at 
the outset. On appeal the Sudder Dewani ruled by summary order 
that, as the question of sovereignty and jurisdiction had not been 
raised, the cases should be decided on their merits. The Bistrict Judge 
then proceeded to hear them, and ultimately gave judgment upholding 
in the main Fisher's boundary line, but decreeing certain minor pointe 
in favor of the Bajah. The Rajah appealed, but while the case was 
pending in the Sudder, arrangements were made in 1848 between 
Government and the plaintiff to refer the whole question to arbitration j 
no allusion being made to the zemindars, who were also defendants in 
the suits. When the arbitrators went to Sylhet and applied to the 
Judge for the necessary papers, the zemindars intervened and protested 
agaiust the proceedings as undertaken without their consent. The 
Sudder Dewani held that in their absence the arbitration could not 
proceed, and the case was restored to the file. The question of jurisdic- 
tion was then taken up by a full bench, which ruled, on the l^th 
September 184S, that questions affecting the boundary of two indejiend- 
ent powers were not properly cognizable in municipal courts, and the 
Rajah's suits were dismissed after being sixteen years pending. Of this, 
the Rajah naturally complained : and Government determined again to 
have recourse to arbitration, excluding' therefrom however all minor 
claimants and confining its scope to the settlement only of the question 
as between State and State. The principle laid down for the arbitrators 
was that all land included within the decennial settlement had been, 
and shall be, within the Conipany^s territories." Any evidence on this 
point therefore which the zemindars could adduce should be heard and 
considered. Further, it was ordered that the mere fact that 
any land had not been settled in 1790 should not alone be 
proof that it belonged to the Tipperah State. Mr. George Yule, 
Collector of Dinagepore, was appointed arbitrator for Government, 
Mr. Campbell, the Rajah's Agent, acted for his master, and Mr. 
Coull, a planter of Mymensing, was referee. Mr. Campbell found 
the Rajah's claims established throughout : Mr Yule admitted them 
only in one case : and the whole thing had to be left to the referee, who 
came to the same conclusion as Mr. Yule on nearly every point. The 
record of their very careful enquiry is preserved, and is in itself a 
convincing proof of their fairness and painstaking. In submitting 
his report to Government in Janua^ 1851, Mr. Yule described the 
country thus finally declared to be British territory, as consisting both 
of hill and plain covered for the most part ^th swamp and jangle. 
The hills however product cotton, the cultivation of which might be 
greatly increased ; while the piaip bore here and there rich crops of 
rice not liable to inundation ; and also mustard and su^cane. Much 
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of tlti£ Uod was not included in any existing settlement ; and Mr. Yule 
strongly urged that colonies of Manipuris or others should be 
encouraged to take it up on lease, and that effectual measures should be 
adopted for protecting such settlers from the iucursions of the Kookies 
over whom he thought the Raja had no real power. (*) 

On the side of Tipperah the boundary between the hill territory 

cs ^ m u u j n^^d the plains was quite as ill- 

Survey of Tipperah bouudery. H 

frontier ; but this had not given rise to the same amount of mischief, 
as the zemindari of Roushanabad belonged to the lord of the hills, 
whose interests were identical on upland and lowland. In 1S4S, 
doubts were entertained whether the general indebtedness of the 
Rajah would not speedily bring the settled estate to the hammer, 
and in view of this contingency a speedy demarcation of the boundary 
line was urged upon Government. The measure was sanctioned, and 
the survey was ultimately carried on till the whole boundary between 
Independent Tipperah and the British Districts of TipjMjrah, Bullooah, 
(or Noakhali) and the remaining portion of Sylhet had been laid down. 
It was completed in December 185SI, and arbitrators were immediately 
appointed to settle all disputed lines. Every obstacle was thrown in the 
way of a final settlement by the Rajah^s native agents, and it was only 
when Lord Dalhousie peremptorily ordered the adjustment to proceed 
whether the Rajah \vere represented or no that any actual progress was 
made and the Rajah’s arbitrator attended. In January 1S55 the results 
were reported. It had been discovered that no definite boundary 
between the hills and the plains had her3tofore existed ; but as the Gov- 
ernment arbitrator liberally gave the Raja the benefit of every doubt, no 
application to a referee was fonpd necessary. Agiirtolla, the Rajah’s place 
of residence, was by the line now laid down included in the hill 
territory. (*) 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, we find in IS61 disputes 
, , , X V j pending lietween the Tipperah Rajah 

I..ter deputes M to boundary. (Government re|irdii»<r the 

boundary between his territory and some parts of Sylhet not affected 
by the proceedings of Mr. Yule. The nature of the country made it 
extremely difficult in places to identify the line laid down by Lieutenant 
Fisher, and fresh demarcation had to be undertaken. In all the opera- 
tions connected with the re-survey of Sylhet and Tipx>erah, Government 


(i) Revenue ProreediH^s, 23rd September Nos. 37 to 43. 
Revenue Proceedings, 17th March i847, Nos. 12 to 40. 
Revenue Proceedings, 31«t October 1849, Nos. 62 to 73. 
Revenue Proceeding®, 10th April 1850, No. 16. 

Revenue Proceedings, 12th Juno 1850, Nos. 64 & 56. 
Revenue Proceeding®, 26th February 1857, Nos. 40 to 44. 
Revenue Proceedings, 21th September 1857, Nos, 77 78. 

Revenue Proceedings, 31»t March 1853, Nos. 2 & 3, 

(*) Revenue Proceedings, 30th May 1849, Nos. 28 to 34, 
Revenue Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 47 to 61. 
Revenue Proceeding, 17th March 1858, Nos. 18 to 21. 
Revenue Prooeiedinga, 2imI Xoveinber 1864, Noe. 8 k 9. 
Revenue Ibrooeedings, I6tb March 1865, Nos. 8 to 5. 
Revejame Froceediag®, 1861 to 1868. 
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fimlj ^ reH>peii ijaestions already settled ; the oaly point for 

discmiif M the markiiig out of the line long since determined upon* 
l&s Blja was induced to consent at this time to a topographical survey 
of his domiitions* 


I have now described the settlement of the relative boundaries of 
the !Iipperah State and the neighbouring British districts in all quarters 
save one. Between Hill Tipperah and Chittagong the Fenny River 

QwlWcmof the.OMttagongbon^^ alwajrs b^n coMidered tiie 

hne of demarcation. The question 
whether the river itself lay in Tipperah or Chittagong gave rise to some 
trouble. In 184S an aSray with murder took place at Ramghur^ high 
up on the Fenn^i at which the Raja had established a toll house. The 
Magistrate finding that in Tassin^s map the river is included in British 
territory, forbade the levy of any such duties on the south bank of 
that river or on the river itself, on the ground that such exactions bad 
led to disturbance and bloodshed. In February 1849, the Magistrate 
punished for assault certain servants of the Rajah, who had forcibly 
taken tax upon the river from people bringing down bamboos cut in 
British territory (^) The Judge reversed the order as illegally convicting 
Tipperahs of an offence committed out of British territory, at the same 
time declaring that the Rajah had a right to levy tolls at his ghlts on 
the Penny. Upon this the matter was referred to Government, which 
pointed out that the right claimed for the Rajah was not merely that of 
levying tolls on goods brought to his side of the river or within his 
own territories, but of itnposing duties on all traffic passing up and 
down a stream, which was either neutral or British. Further reports 
on the claim so put forward were called for accordingly. On receipt 
of this, the Government decided that the Rajah had not established any 
prescriptive or other right to hold undivided possession of the river. 
It was to be free and open to the subjects of both Governments with- 
out let or hindrance. The river was thus declared neutral territory. 
The Rajah kept up his toll houses on the north bank ostensibly to tax 
produce brought from his hills, but no doubt boats passing down were 
also taxed. In 1^53 we hear of oulmges upon such Imts, and of 
a££myn attended with murder, in which the offenders were farmers of 
the Tipperah gh&ts. The Rajah persisted that, so long as the pi‘oduce 
forming the cargo of the boats came from his bills, he had a right to 
stop them for toll. On further consideration Government laid down 
the following principles: lirst, that the Rajah had aright to levy toll on 
all persons and thin|^ within his own independent territory | either on 
the banks of the River Fenny, or on the river, itself above the point 
at which it becomes the bo u^ary between his territory and Chittagong ; 
second, that westward from the point where the river is common to both 
oouiid^ries, Rajah has a right to levy tolls on boats or produce belong- 
1 % to hii own subjects only ; thirds that for any attempt to levy tolif 


(I) ivdUM PnMMediags, SOtli May lOSO, Nos. 83 to 80. 
Jttdimst Frooeedingl, lOih Febmi^ iCsS, Nos. 19 to 32. 
Judlriil ProoeedtagSk Ist S^tsoiMr 18(3, Nos. 81 a 83. 
Jiiiloial Pmoeediagt, 8tli Sn^ssilMr 1863, Nos. 118 to 137. 
iwS&M Prootsdinas, OOUi aj^l I8M, Nos. 136 to 11^. 
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on, or detain Ixmts or subjects of the British Oovemment^ the Bajab 
would be held responsible, whether the acts of his agents were done with 
or without his knowledge and consent ; fourth, that if it proved practically 
difficult to let him thus levy tolls on bis own subjects and produce 
on the river, the right must be foregone. 

It will thus have been seen that the boundaries of Hill Tipperah 
had been in course of years tolerably clearly defined on the north, 
west, and south where they marched with cultivated British districts. 
But the precise limits of the territory to the east were still quite 
conjectural. In Pemberton^a^ Eeport we find that all the Lushai 
country east to Manipur was once considered to belong to Tipperah. 
It is certain, however, that the Tipperah Rajah had never anything like 
settled or absolute authority over the tribes of this tract. What the 
British Government has had to do with them we shall see in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

In 1871, on the suggestion of the Bengal Government a separate 
« . . . . n lu- 1 * * Political Agent was appointed to Hill 

Api»mtm«tot.Pol.faoalAg.ut. Tipperah to reside at Agurtollah 

and assist the Rajah with advice. The appointment was abolished 
in 1878, the conduct of our political relations with the State being 
entrusted to the Magistrate of Tipperah and an officer of the status of 
a Deputy Magistiate being stationed at Agurtollah. This arrange- 
ment has worked satisfactorily, and will continue to do so as long as 
the Rajah adheres to his present policy of not interfering in any way 
with the Kookie tribes outside what is now recognized as his eastern 
limit. Under the advice and direction of British officers marked 
improvements have taken place in the internal management of the 
Tipperah State. Rents are no longer collected at the point of the 
bayonet, as the Magistrate of Tipperah reported to be the case in 
Civil and criminal justice is now fairly administered ; schools have been 
started ; and some road making has been done. The population of the 
Hills according to the last census is 95,637 ; and the revenue raised 
there nearly two lakhs of Rupees. 


* The soutb-eaBtern and southern boundaries of each are thus given by Pemberton 
in 1835 

“ From the sources of the Jeeree River along the western bank, to its oonfluenoe with 
the Borok j thence south on the western bank of the latter river to the mouth of Ohikoo 

Tipai) nullah, which marks ths triple boundary of Mcmipury Cadmr and Tripvrah. 
On the south the limits have never been accurately defined, and we only know that on 
this side the line is formed by the northern foot of lofty mountains inhabited by the 
Poitoo Kookies and by wild and unexplored tracts of territory subject to Tripurah. 
This densely wooded and mountainous region appears to commence at a distance of 
between 40 and 50 miles from the southern bank of the Soormah/’ 

The southern extremit:r of the Suddashur Hills was the south*east comer of Cachar. 
It would appear from this that the narrow hilly tract running down between Hill 
Tif»perah ana Manipur, and represented in our most recent maps as part of Cachar, was 
in Pemberton's time considered to be x)art of Hill Tipperah. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 


THB MT8HAI OE KOOKIB TEIBB8. 

From a very early period the plains of Caehar were subject to 
_ , . , inroads from the southern Hill tribes 

edition of tho Lnshsui ss known Luslmis. Of 

late years it has been dieeovered 
that these are more or less intimately related to the Howlongs and 
Syloos whom we encounter on the frontier of Chitagong. But it will 
be most convenient to leave the latter for separate treatment and to 
bring together here all that is known of the Lushais viewed from a 
Caehar standpoint. In a report on the district by Colonel Lister in 
.1853^ the following account is given of these tribes : — 

1 have the honor to state first, with reference to the southern portion of the^distrlct, 
that for many years back, and long before we obtained possession of the province, the 
inhabitants of the plains to the south were in constant alarm and dread of the tribes of 
Kookies who resided both within our boundaries and without to the south aud south-east, 
in independent Tipperah Hills and in the Manipur territories. They used to come 
down and attack the rillages in the plains, massacre the inhabitants, take their heads, loot 
and bum their houses. These aggressions used principally to be made after tbe death of 
one of the Kookie Bajahs, when the having human heads to bury with him is in the idea 
of the Bookie a matter of great consideration. 

The prinoipai tribes then known were the Cheeloo, Bankul, Tangune, Chanson, 
Tado4 or Tewtongs and the Poitoo Kookies, and in consequence of the aggressions made 
by some of them at different times, some of the inhabitants towards the south deserted 
their yillages, left their lands and homes, and settled in some of the more northern 
pergunnahs of the district, and the lands which they deserted have not in some places up 
to the present time been resumed, they being now jungle. 

It would appear that tbe tribes to the south have been gradually driving one another 
in a northerly direction ; for, first, some Nagas that were located in the Boobun Hills and 
in southern Caehar were obliged by the Tangune Kookies to flit and to take up their 
abode in the hills north of the Bonk, when the Tangunes took possession of their ground, 
and th€^ having in their turn been driven up by the Chansen and Tadod tribes tbe Tsu- 
gunes were also afterwards obliged to vacate and to move on into the northern iiills, and 
alter them the Chansens were obliged to do so likewise ; and the Tadods, who had been 
driven up by the Luch^es, a very powerful tribe, first settled about seven years since 
within eighth ten miles south of this station, and became Company’s ryots, and made 
themselves useful by cutting timber, bamboos, cane, &c., which they used to bring to 
market, but after having been located there for some four y^rs, the Luohye Kookies in 
November 1849 attacked them, burnt three of their villages, killed several of the 
inhabitants, and took away several of them into slavery, and then the whole of the 
Tadod tribe flitted, left the south and settled down in the northern bills. 

About tlie same time that the Luchye Kookies attacked the villages in Caehar, thejr 
committed other atrocities in iSylhet and in Manipur. It was the first that had ever 
been heard kere of the Luchyes, and from the inquiries I mad& it appeared that th^ 
were a very pow^ul, warlike, set of people, consisting of Luohyes, Chillings, and 
Gattoes, and who were said to be alto well armed and ind^ndent, and residing from eight 
to ten days* journey south of this. And to the south of them a^n there are the Poe 
K^ldes, irim are said to Ito still more powerful than the Lmdijes, and who it is said exact 
a kind of tribute firom them. 
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Th» I^dtoo Kootclee wlto m lonted iowmeda the eontti-weil imi elto to he iwj 
troubtoottie, and made inanj deeoenhi in the southm |K>r^ of Bmrguniudi 
and they too drove the inhahitants away from thenoe, and oanaed lai& t^t were under 
md^vation to mn to jangle. 

Aftor the British Goremmeni obtained possemion of the district, in order to protect 
the natives to the south, there were two small out-posts established, one at OsaeMiir, in 
Pergunnah Bundraj, and the other to the south of Mylalmndy, with o detachment of the 
Sylhet li%ht Infantiy at each, posted in a guiurd, surrounded a stockade, but these out- 
posts used to be oooasionaUy withdrawn ana again replaced when necessary. 

About the years 1884 and 1886 a Manipuri Prinoe^ ** Tribowanjee/* who was unset- 
tled and indined to be troublesome, got a considerable grant of land at Jafferbund, in 
south Hylakandy, and tagavie advances were with the sanction Qovemihent made to 
him to the extent ci Bupees 2,686, with a view to causing him to settle down, and he 
undertook with his Manipuri ryots to keep the Poitoo Kookies in check, and for which 
purp^ twelve muskets were made over to him, and he on one or two occasions atinoked 
the Cookies in their own villages, and during his time no attacks were made on that part 
of the district ; but in 1841 he and his brother, Bam Sing, made arrangements with some 
of their countrymen and attacked the Bajah of Manipur, and in his endeavour to chtain 
possession of the guddee of that country he lost his life, and so did also his brother. 

In order that he should be remunerated for the protection he afforded the people^ he 
was permitted to levy a toll on all timber, bamboos, Ac., coming down the Bullmr Rivw, 
and his estate having after hie death fallen into the hands of two of his other brothers, 
they continue still to levy a toll, as they say, from those only who agree beforehand to 
pay them, for giving them protMtion during the period they are cutting the timber in 
the hills. 

This was what Colonel Lister knew about them at the date 
of his report. The earlier records contain more detailed information 
of their raids upon Cachar. 

I have already in the preceding chapter noticed a massacre of 
British subjects belonging to Sylhet by Kookles, which took place in 
1826. The next raid of consequence was also on the Sylhet frontier 
and occurred in 1844i. 

Laroo^ whose name was mentioned in connection with the massacre 

EaidsoM844. ^ **®“ * 

chief of some importance among 

the Poitoos. In the beginning of 1S44 or end of 1843 he died, leaving 
his son Lai Chokla to lead his tribe. (^) Now no Kookie Chief could 
go on his last long journey unaccompanied by attendants to do 
his bidding in the unseen world. The afEection of his clansmen was 
not, however, put to too great a strain. They had not themselves to go 
away before their time, so long as they could supply Bengali slaves, 
whose heads piled round the corpse of the Chief were earnest that their 
ghosts were keeping company with his. But slaves were scarce in the 
hills since the British Government bad discouraged this trade ; ffo Lai 
Chokla and his cousin, Botai (not the Buntye of 1826), hung their great 
relative’s body in the smoke, and set forth on the war path to slay the 

<1) Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1864, Niml 81 to 88. 

Ju^cial Proceedings, 27th May 1844, ^os. 108 to lOS. 

Judicial Proceedings, 2Sth July 1844, Noe. 46 to 40. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8rd September 1844, Nos. 42 to 46, 

Judicial Proceedings. 16th October 1844v Nos. 46 A 47. 

Judicial Prooeedtnga, 18th November 1844, No. 88. 

Judicial ProoeedingB, 8th January 1846, Noe. 108 to 1^. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th February 1846, Noe. 104 to 106. 
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utitnber of viotims. Spies sent before marked out as tike doomed 
viUi^e>. the Mauipuri colony of Xochabarii iu Pertabfur, On tbe night 
of the l#tb April, 800 ^vages surrounded it, and amid the borrora of 
darkness the bloody work went on, till twenty heads were eeeuied 
and six lire captives taken* One eye-witness escaped by clinging to 
the thatch of the inner roof, while the ghastly strugglewent on below 
him. Once the ropes gave way and he fell, but, favoured by the dark- 
ness, regained his place and there remained till all was still, llie Magis- 
trate was informed of the tragedy, and the Tipperah Bajah was 
called in to aid, with the usual result. * He had no authority over the 
tribe in question.^ But a grave suspicion arose not only that this excuse 
was false, hut that the Kookies had Wn actually directed to the Manipuri 
village by the emissaries of the Rajah who had a dispute with the colo- 
nists about the land on which it stood. Further remonstrance induced 
him to despjitch a Darogah and ten burkundazes to arrest the murderers,—^ 
a proceeding in itself a farce. Panic spread along the frontier. The 
cultivators deserted the neighbouring Government estates, and troops 
and police had to go down in numbers to restore confidence. 

At this time the Magistrate of Sylhet bethought himself of apply- 
ing to Mr. J. P. Wise, who managed the Rajah^s alfairs on the plains. 
This gentleman took up the matter warmly and brought all his 
influence to bear on his employer. It was discovered that some 
connection did exist between "Hill Tipperah and these Kookies, 
for Lai Chokla had, it appeared, applied to the Rajah to protect 
him against any measures of retaliation on our part. At last it was 
ordered that if the Tipperah Chief could not secure by force or nego- 
ciation the surrender of the offenders before the 1st of December, 
British troops should enter the hills, and with the co-operation of the hill 
police — if such there were — inflict summary punishment on Lai Chokla 
and his tribe. The effect of this decision was curious. Before the 


date fixed, the Rajah sent in four Kookie prisoners and twenty-seven 
witnesses, with depositions taken in Hill Tipperah, proving the defen- 
dants to have been concerned in the raid. When brought before the 
Magistrate, the witnesses ouei and all denied any knowledge of the affair. 
Next he sent in 'Botai/ declaring at the same time his own conviction 
of his innocence. All this and the Rajah^s earnest entreaties did not avail 
XI to stay the departure of our troops. 

Bl«kwood.Bip«l.bon. Blackwood led a fJty 

of the Sylhet Infantry into the hills on the day fixed. But little a^is- 
tanee was received from the Rajah. He himself professed to be anxious 
to help, but his people did nothing,— a fair index to the real wishes of 
their master. Mr. Wise'^s Assistant, Mr. Watt, ignored court intrigue 
and gave substantial help, and a valuable auxiliary turned np in the 
person of Lallmee Sing, himself a Kookie Chief and cousin of Lai 
Chokla. Lai Chokla^s village was surrounded, his supplies cut off, and 
on the 4th December he surrendered himself into CapUitr Blackwood's 
hands. The fact of the raid he admitted freely, but declared that he 
attacked the Manipuris, not knowing they were Company's ryots, and 
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to avenge injuries done to his father Laroo by two Manipuri adven- 
turers, Kamsing and Tribonjit; who, in 1841, tried to penetrate into the 
Manipur valley through these hills with a view to attaok the reigning 
Chief. The story was a doubtful one. The Kookies knew well that 
Kochabari was under British protection. Lai Ohokla was tried and 
transported. Botai, against whom there was no proof, was released, and 
for some years the frontier was undistributed.* 

It seems to have been a common practice of the tribes on this 
frontier to make the villages of any emigrants from their midst into 
British territory a special object of attack. In June 1844 the Thadoe 

Kookies living under Manipur at- 
on Kookie villages in Cachar. tacked a Kookie village in Cachar, 

and carried off eight heads. The 
people murdered were emigrants from the attacking tribe. The Rajah 
of Manipur professed to have these tribes under control, and he 
was appealed to in this case, but with what success does not 
appear. 


In 1847 Colonel McCulloch, 
Beports from Manipur, 1847. 


Political Agent in Manipur, drew 
attention to the increasing power of 
the Lushais, whose conflicts with 


the Changsels and other Kookies living under Manipur had attracted 
his attention. He speaks of raids in which two and three hundred 


persons were captured or killed. He also notices the presence among 
them of persons dressed like ** Burmese,^' armed with muskets, and said 
no other tribe could stand before them. No military posts could, he 
thought, protect Manipur from their attacks, and therefore, as they 
were understood to belong to Hill Tipperah, he urged that they should 
be restrained from thence. The Rajah of Tipperah was asked what he 
knew of them. . He replied that he had heard of them, but knew 


nothing more about them, as they were not his subjects. 


In June 1847, the Magistrate of Sylbet reported(*) a series of 

iftAv massacres by Kookies in what was 

M««ores<,fl847. 

Upwards of 1 50 persons had been killed, and the case wore a most 


s In th6 papers we find the following account of the oonneotion of the chiefs in 
this quarter inter te : ** Sheeb Boot, a chief subordinate to Tipperah, declared himself 
independent and took away 26.000 householders. He was succeeded by his son Chung 
Folun and his grandson Lai Koieem. The latter had two sons. One Hojasir, the father 
of Botai, to whom Lai Koieem gave 4,000 households as dependents ; the other, Lai Pooee 
May, who took the rest of the 25,000 houses. Lai Pooee May had three sons— -Lindoo, 
fkther of Lai Holun ; Laroo, father of Lai Chokla } and Bontai, father of Lallmee Sing.^' 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 28th July 1847, Nos. 101 to 107. 
Judicial Proceedings, 4th August 1847, No. 105. 

Judicial Proceedings, 25th August 1847, Nos. 109 to 111. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th May 1848, Nos. 61 to 141. 
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ierio^ fflpeet. The Bajah of Tipperah^ hdweiner^ jedarol tlMit Jhe 
otttn^ lmtahea in hie jormictioii, aad 
intetlefeitee on the part of the Magietrate. The Sjrlhet 
peraisted that the spot was within the aistrict lK>andai 7 as laid^owli^^ b^ 
Captaiii Fiehor^ and a detachment of troope was sent otit to prot^ the 
neighbenrhood. The persons murdered were themselves KookiaSi and 
there was no doubt that they held a lease of land from the Sylbet 
Collector; bat the Rajah alleged that the pottah had been procured by 
the relatives of Lai Chokla ^ injure him and Lallmee Sing for having 
assisted in the capture of the first-named Chief, and that the lands were 
really far within the Tipperah Hills* The so-called massacre was the 
result of a fight between Lallmee Sing and Dokunipor, a son of Lai Chokla* 
It will give some idea of the confusion prevailing as to the boundm-y in 
this quarter when it is stated that four local investi^tions— one by the 
Magistrate of the district— made out the scene of the slaughter to be 
within British territoiy. But when matters became more serious, 
the troops having been attacked by large bodies of Kookies, 
aided, it was said, by Tipperahs, and Colonel Lister was ordered to 
the spot with reinforcements and a professional surveyor, it was 
discovered that Fisher^s boundary line lay tax north of the place. 
The troops were withdrawn and nothing was said of the attack on 
them. 

In November 1849, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported a farther 
_ , , --Oft series of Kookie outrages on the 

Balds of 1849. Simla River, and within British terri- 

tory. Wood-cutters returning from the hills had been attacked, a 
village of Halams, a class of Tipperahs living within our border, had 
been cut up, and another village plundered. The assailants were said 
to be of the tribe of the Khojawul Chief, and as usual subject to 
Tipperah. Almost at the same time reports were received from Cachar 
that Lushai Kookies, subjects of Lalingboong Rajah, had attacked a 
settled Kookie village ten miles south of SiJchar, belonging to one 
Seyahpow* Here tfiey killed twenty-nine persons and took forty-two 
captives. After this they attacked the villages of Leelong Rajah and 
Augum, Kookie settlements in the vicinity of the station, burnt them 
and went their way. 

The Government resolved on this occasion to take active measures. 

The Rajah of Tipperah was called 
Punitory measures. ^ deliver up the guilty Chiefs 

and their followers, and to restore the captives. He was informed that, 
if he was unabje to comply with this demand. Government would march 
a force into his territory, as it was impossible to allow such bloody and 
wanton outrages to pass unpunished. 

The management of tbe whole business was placed in the hands of 
Colonel Lister, Commandant of the Sylhet Infantry and Agent for tiie 
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KhaA HilfaL(^) He wie kstmctedy as reg^s the Sjlbet outrage, not 
to be deterred by any elaims the Rajah m^ht make to the site of the 
massaere. If it was ^ facto in our possession and rent paid us for it, 
he was to proceed to ascertain the guilty tribes and punish them if 
possible. Inquiry showed that the scene of the Sylhet outrage was 
&r within our territories, and it was alleged in Cachar that the raids, 
both in Cachar and Sylhet, were the work of Lushais. Lalingboong, 
it was reported, had sent out his two sons, Barmoolal and Lalpor— the 
one east, the other west-^to plunder and slaughter. 

Meantime the Magistrate of Sylhet had not been idle. Friendly 
Kookie scouts were employed to follow up the trail left by the miders 
on that district, and the result of their reports was stated to be that 
the attacking party belonged to the Khojawal or Kachak tribe, living 
two days^ march south-east of Chutterchoora. It was supposed to be 
established by cross-examination that this was only another branch of 
the Lushais, who were, it was said, ruled over by three Rajahs, Laling- 
bhoom, Khojawal, and Sookpilal. The scouts offered to conduct an 
expedition to the villages of the tribe, and were forwarded to Colonel 
Lister to be made use of as occasion served. The information thus given, 
as to the mutual relations of the tribes, we know to have been incorrect ; 
and it is only mentioned to show bow impossible it is to place full reliance 
on any statements made on such subjects on this frontier. 

On the 18th January 1850, while the expedition was actually 
preparing to start from Cachar, a farther raid was committed in Sylhet, 
in Thannah Latoo, at one of the points in the boundary disputed by the 
Rajah of Tipperah. It was at first set down to the same tribe who 
committed the former massacre. But later reports implicated subjects 
of Hill Tipperah. The enquiry was not, however, followed up. 

Colonel Listeris force marched from Silchar on the 4th January 
X X,™ 1850, and on the 14th arrived at a 

rs xpedi , , village belonging to a chief called 

Mullah, consisting of from 800 to 1,000 houses full of grain, cotton, 
and other stores. This they carried by surprise. On the 1 6th they 
burnt the village and retired for reasons shewn in the following 
extract from Colonel Listens Report, which also sets forth his recom- 
mendations for future action : — 

The Lashais are a very powerful tribe under the Governmeoit of six sirdars, of 
whom one is the acknowledge chief. They all have their separate cantonments with a 


(') Judicial Proceedings, 6th December 1849, Nos. 108 to 117. 
Judicial Prooeedings, 2nd January 1850, Nos. 84 to 86. 
Judicial Prooeedings, Idth Pebruaty 1850, Nos. 137 to 140. 
Judicial Prooeedings, 27th February 1850, Nos. 33 & 44. 
Jttdimal Proceedings, 6th November 1850, Nos. 91 to 93. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th November 1850, Noe. 90 to 98. 
Judicial Prooeedings, 17th April 1850, Nos. 96 to 98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 29th 1850, Nos. 74 A 75. 
Judicial ProoeeitiiigB, 2^ June 1860, Nos. 168 A 164. 
Judirial Prooeedings, liKk August 1660^ Nos. 90 to 98. 





tttiush^ In theM cnntonments the fighting men mi4« * 
in Hid m^naent nro located their ryots, who are merely used as ooolies^ and 

lor tiling the <k>]l !l%ey eonsist, in instanot^s, of the captives they hate 

brought away in their different expeditions, a great part of them probably tahen as 
mere children and gradually reconciled to their oa^tity. 

fighting part of the Imshai peculation are ooxnposed, first, of Lushais, who 
appear to be a cross between the Kookies and Burmese ; secondly, of a certain number 
of true Burmese, entertained for the purposes of. warfare ; and, thirdly, of refugees and 
outlaws from liunipore and our own frontier. 

The chief who is now at the head of these tribes, by name Barmooeelin, is said to 
have dOO Burmese in his service. His head-quarters, which lay to the south-west of 
Mulish's village, 1 could see plainly with a telescope. It appeared to be a cantonment 
laid out with the utmost regularity, and contaiaing, I should say, not less than three 
thousand houses. The whme of we sirdars are said to be able to raise from five to seven 
thousand fighting men, and from what X saw, and the information I have received, I do 
not consider this beyond the maric The Btirmese portion of the force are armed with 
muskets and iotv#, &e remainder with sp^i'B <uid 

X have before remarked that the liushai are a cross between the Kookies and 
Burmese, and this opinion is strengthened by the belief universally prevalent, that a part 
of the Burmese army which occupied Telyne and its neighbourhood in 18^ never re- 
turned to Ava, but settled in the jungles to the south of Caohar. Almost all the other 
Kookie tribes are migratory in their habits, changing their residence every two or three 
years ; but from the substantial way in which the liUshai villages are built, I am con- 
vinced that they are a stationary tribe, and this stamps them as different from the other 
Kookies, who one and all entert^ a great dread of them. 

His Honor will probably remark on the facility with which I ^ined possession of 
a large village in the face of this powerful people. But to e.x plain this I have only to 
state that with very few exceptions the whole fighting population of this village were 
absent on one of their marauding excursions, added to which they were taken completely 
by surprise, as the path by which I approached the cantonments they believed to be 
known only to themselves ; and as all their look-outs were posted on the main road, they 
were in utter ignorance of my movements. 

On reaching the village, however, and discovering the description of country I had 
got into, the distance from any supports, and the difficulties of the road, I considered 
that I should be compromising the safety of mj detachment by remaining a longer time 
than would sufiloe to give the men neoessary rest. 

The nature of the country is such, that a few stockades thrown up at certain 
points would serve to cut oi all communication, and these, expert as the Kooj^ies 
are with the use of the <fow, would have been the work of a very few hours. 
I heard from my spies that Barmooeelin’s village was full of men, and they 
could have interoepted me at any point along the road. Indeed, although I was 
only one night in Mullah's village, yet in that interval they had commenced 
stockading the direct road, with a view to cutting me off, though, probably not 
anticipating my so speedy return, the works were not complete, and no attempt 
was made to defend them. No doubt a short delay on my part would have enabled them 
to raise the whole country to intercept my line of march. Even as it is, I have some 
reason for thinking that they expected me to return by the path I had taken in going, 
and had I chosen that route, I should probably have met with some opposition. It is 
not ttieir muskets or other offensive weapons that are to be dreaded, but their expertneas 
in the use of the doio, and the facilities which their jungles afford, both in materials 
and petition, for throwing obstades in the way of an advance or retreat. 

There can be no doubt that Mullah was the chief whose people committed the 
outrage on the Boopa Cherra in November last, and to confirm this, an abkaree 
TOrwani^ was foui^ in his house, bearing the name of a man belonging to the 
Tripoorah village, which was plundered on that occasion, and dated 1649. Lalpoo, 
the chief who conducted the expedition into Cachar, had died a few days before I reached 
the Ini^i country. 

One gratifying oirouinstaiioe attending the expedition I have now to record, which 
is, that during the oonfnilon caused by tike destirudion of his cantonment, 429 captives 
made their enotm ttam the viUages dependent on Mullah, and succeed in finding 
their way into Cachar. This, aW the loss consequent on the destruction of all his 
TKT«rty, will probably cr^ple him for some time, but he is only one of the petty 
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iMtelh, and I oannot but feel aesiifed tbal mj expedtUon will lim liad IM 9 real effeet 
oa tlie tribe ikt large, fartlier than abewing them tlial it is poerible for ua to ]peQelrate 
theiif juii'gles^^' ' 

I am Opinion that to mt down these people efleotnaUy would employ a well 
appointed foroe of not less than three thousand men. Pram 600 to 1,000 of these 
would hei*equiied for keeping open the road from Cachar and proteoting the ▼ariotia 
dep6ts (since there are serenu bve*path8 leading on to the main road oasily passable 
for the Kookies), and the remainoer for carrying on operarions in the country. A 
portion of ibis force ought to oonrist of Europeans, as a great deal of stockade work 
mijifht be expected from the great abundance of materials, and the e^ and rapidity 
with which these people run up stookadee, to which may be added the weU known 
character of the Burmese for this kind of w«*fare. 

Prom the nature of the country (all the ranges of hills running north and south), 
1 feel convinced that an attack from any other quarter, except Gaohar, would be attends 
with the greatest difficulty, and, inde^ is in my opinion impracticable. Towards the 
Ghittagong side the ranges rise higher mid higher, and both from that direction and 
from Sylhet or Comillah numerons ranges of hills, as well as difficult swamps and 
unfordable rivers, would have to be crossed ; whereas from Gaohar a chain of hills runs 
down unbroken into the enemy's country, and along this a good practicable road might 
be constructed by a couple of companies of Pioneers aided by bildars and Kookies to 
cut the jungle. The road might be commenced on the 1st November, and it could be 
completed m a month. DepAts for provisions would have to be formed along the road. 
All supplies must come from Gaohar, and Tory extensive Gommissariat arrangements 
would of course be necessary. 

It will be for his Honor to decide whether such considerable operations should 
be entered upon. I can only state my views that, unless something decisive is done, 
the whole of Cachar south of the Barak, and probably a great extent of country south 
of 'Sylhet, will become a desert. The I/ushaia have been getting bolder, and extending 
their ravages further every year, and I feel convinced that they are the authors of all 
the massacres commjtt^ on the frontier from year to year. 

Even allowing that small detachments could penetrate into their oonntiy from 
time to time, and destroy one or two of their villages, this would be at very considerable 
risk, and would only have the effect of inciting them to fresh outrages from a spirit of 
revenge. Unless their independence as a poweriiil tribe is quite broken, the frontier 
will never be free from their attacks, 

That they acknowledge no allegiance to the Tipperah Bajah is certain : but whether 
as is reported, he or his ministers have any means of communicating with them, I cannot 
say. Certainly he roust be powerless to prevmt their ravages. Should he, however, 
have any means at bis disposal, I think that he as well as the Bajah of Munipore should 
be invited to co-operate in whatever measures may bp taken for efteotual putting down 
of these miscreants, 

As a temporary measure, I venture to suggest the arming with muskets of a few 
hundred Kookies (could they be got to serve) under a young, active, and enterprising 
Eurwean officer. These I would have taught to fir© with accuracy ; nothing more ; 
mad 1 would post them in stockades along the frontier, at the most frequentM passm 
Into Sylhet and Cachar. Many of the Kookies who aooompanied me expressed their 
willingness to take service, pnd spid that armed with muskets they would have no 
dread of the Lushais, 

I would further suggest that all oondemned znuskets hekmgiug to the Sylhet 
Light Infantry should be handed over to tho Superintendent of Gaohar for distribution 
among the frontier villages, and I would reoom*n«ud that that officer be authorixed to 
Indent for njaimunition, to be served out at his disoretion. 

The GovernmentC*) upon Ibhisi vhiln admitting tha force of 

Colonel Liater^e suggestions, depre** 
Onlw. a m Lirter*i Bepoi. extended military measures 

unless further outrage rendered this necessary. It suggested an 

(O Judicial Proceedings, 1S60, lOth November, No. 105. 

Judicial Proceedings, 1850, lOth November, Nos. 54-6, 
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witli BurmooeelixLi who mtifli^ It mm 
thoiigati Im im^reiBea with the &ot that hia oouatry was oo loii^r 
iiuMsoessible, mi woiildj it was hoped^ be rea^ to enter into frie^y 
relations, lie alEairs ci the Caehar and Sjrlfaet frontier were placed 
under Colonel lAster^ and his plan of raising a Kookie levy was 
favonrably received. ^ lie opening of a road from Silchar was also ooii!- 
sidered advisable. At the veiy outset^ howeveri the Superintendent 
of Caohar recorded his opinion that the Lushais would only be em« 
boldenedby the partial result of the expedition. He tried to get Kookies 
of other tribes to settle in the south of the district^ promising to arm and 
support them to be a shield to the cultivated part of the country from the 
Lushais. The Western KookieSj however, were far too careful of them- 
selves to consent to this. The captives released from the Lushais were 
all of them Tadoe Kookies, and their stories did not give confidenee to 
their clansmen settled underw ear protection. They had, it appeared, 
been forced by Lalingboong, now d^, to settle among the Lushais, 
and never had an opportunity of breaking their involuntary connection 
till Colonel Lister came. The jangles south bf Caebar had formerly 
been joomed by Tadoes, mo^ of whom had been driven into our 
territory by dread of the Lushais, and others carried south and com- 
pelled to cultivate for that tribe. After Cdionel Lister left Mullah, 
the Lushais butchered twenty of the dbiief men among the Tadoes 
then living with them, in revenge for the loss caused by the exodus 
of the captives already described. Some, however, escaped, and 
among them a chief named Manji-how. Meantime steps were being 
taken for raising a levy of 200 men, but it was determined that only 
half that num&sr should be Kookies, the rest being Cacharies ax^ 
other more trustworthy races. 


lu October 1850 the LushfU8(^) made overtures of peace, and a muntii 
or agent of Sookpilal^s and messengers from four other chiefs, Barmooeelin, 
Boottai, Langroo, and Lalpoo, came into Silchar. After some talk with 
the Superintendent they agreed to fetch their chiefs. They said they 

. wished to become our ryots and pay 

Negodatioiis m 1850-61. tribute to get protection from the 

Pois, a tribe to the south, whose advance they dreaebd, to whom they 
paid tribute, and through whom they got arms, and who were supposed 
to live in the province shown in old maps as Yo Pye, east of Arracan. 
Colonel Lister, in anticipation of the mrrival of the chiefs, proposed 
to ask ior hostages, young Chiefs who might be sent to school ; to lay 
down a boundary which the Luriiais should respect •, to bind them 
over to give up offenders, but to reject all overtures to become <^tir 
subjects* The Oovemment did not approve of anything of the nature 
of a treaty or of asking for hosta^. The Lushais were to be told 


(>) 1861, Sod 
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ttov would be unmoleited, but they must resp^ our border, aud would 
he invited to frieudly relations with us. In December the Superintend- 
ent reported the arrival of Sookpilal with a few foDowera. The other 
Chiefs had not come in. They admitted the enmi^ subsisting between 
them and our Kookies, but said they wished to be meo^ with us. The 
following account was given by Colonel Lister of SookpilaFs statements 
and of the negociations with him : 

Ho states tliat the Lushye territory extends seren days* maroh to the south of his 
Tillage, and that there are in all ten rajas, of whom he is the acknowledged chief. If 
this be true, the chieftainship must be an hereditary dignity, and not depending wmply 
on the power of the indiyidual exercising it, as he acknoirle^es that both Boottai (the 
chief of the most souUieni village) and Barmooeelin can bring more fighting men into 
tiie field than himself. 


All the rivers running into the Barak from the south take their rise far in the 
Lushai country, and are, with exceptions, navigable for small boots to a considerable 
distance. The BuUasuree, for instanoe, to within one march of Sookpilal’s village. 
Strange to say, they know nothing of any rivers running towards the south. 

Their fighting population is almost entirely composed men whom they call 
Chillings, belonging to the country to the south end of their position, distant about seven 
days’ march from their most southern village, and extending, as they report, to the frontier 
of Burmah. The people of this country, wnich they call Poee, are describ^ as a powerful 
tribe, to whom they pay a yearly tribute and acknowledge a sort of allegiance. Two of 
these Chillings accompanied the raja j they were stout, well>made men, strongly resem- 
bling the Burmese and very unlike the Kookies. They were armed with good service- 
able flint muskets, apparently of American manufacture, with the name of G. Alton on 
the locks. The BengaUee interpreter, Qobind Bam, states that there was one of these 
muskets in each house in the rajahs village. They procure them from the Poee people, 
giving them m exchange slaves, at file rate (as the Lnshais themselves staled) of two 
muskets for a slave 4i feet high. All their dealings in trade appear to be carried on 
with this people, with whom, however, they are not always on friendly terms. 

Paragraph 7 of your letter No. 244 (rf the 21et of Pebruaiy last was fully explained 
to the raja, and he promised on the part of himself and the other rajas that no overt 
acts of any description against the Company’s subjects should for the future be attempt- 
ed } but said that previous to our attack of last year they w^ in ijraoranoe that wy 
Kookies were under the protection of our Government. The raja, in t<wen of submission, 
presented an elephant’s tusk, in return for which some coarse wwllen cloths were given 
him. He states that the other rajas were afraid to come in, being apprehensive of 
meeting the fate of Lai Cfiiokla, who, having given himself up in 1844, was subsequently 
transported. 

The raja promises that on his return to his village he will cause search^ to be made 
for any of our subjects who may still be in captivity in his country, and that if any such 
am found, they shall be sent back into the British territory. 

The raja took his departure on the moaning of the 18th, apparently well sat^ed 
with the reception he had met with, and earnest in his promises of future good behaviour, 
in which he is, no doubt for the present at least, sincere. 


In 1855 the question of disbanding the Kookie levf was mised, 
but the local authorities strongly urged its retention^ as it was of real 
service in checking and procuring information in regard to both the 
Lusfaais and Nagas. 

In 1855 Sookpilal sent in to claim assistance from the Superin- 
_ , . , . t. .1 tendent against some neighbouring 

Xoofa6«nl»«e.l.e»^ 1866 Md 1861. attacked him.(‘) 

He grounded his claim on his being a tributary to Goir«nnient by hsTing 


(M Judicial Prooeedings, lath April 18fi5, Nei. 05 to Id. 
Judiedal Proceedings, 5th Jidy 1855, Nos. 045 to 047. 
Jttdieiil Broceediogs^ February 1881, Nos^ 180 to 010. 
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sent as presents to Cachar. Bki lniintri ^ vvmres^tMiif^ 

in4<^ tkatSookpilal had twice visited the Snperintim^t ai^^^ }^ 
<m tiii^ other cwscasi^on^ embassies with presents* He was h)l4 
Gbvemlneiit could not interfere in the internal quarrels of tribes livib^ 
beyond British territory/^ The Chief of Mullah also about this 
time sent in a deputation^ and^ at the request of the Superintendent/ and 
to prove hie sincerity, released the son of a TadoS Kookie Chief he had 
taken prisoner in 1849. He begged the Superintendent to procure tibe 
release of an uncle of Barmooeelin who was a prisoner in Manipur* 
The Lushais bad, it appeared, been xnaMng constant inroads on the 
Manipuri Nagas, and negociations were on foot for an exchange of 
prisoners. These the local officers expressed themselves willing to 
advance. Again in 1861 Vonpilal, Chief of Mullah, sent an embassy 
to Caohar asking help against Lalpitary, a Chief to the West, and 
against the Pois who were pressing on him from the South. Assistance 
was of course declined. 


Sylhet and Cachar seem to have been tolerably free from disturbance 
1862. “P ^ the bepnning of 1862. In 

JanuaiT of that year a senes of 
three outrag(*8 by Kookies was reported from Sylhet. (*) The first 
reports received were by no means very precise, and as usual some 
said the Tipperab Rajah^s people were concerned, while the Rajah 
alleged that they were his villages that had suffered. The facts, as 
ascertained by careful local enquiry, appeared to be these. Three 
villages (1) EamdulaPs Bari, (2) ]^minohan''s Bari, and (3) 
Chundraipara in the jurisdiction of Thannah Rajnugger, Sylhet, were, 
on the 22nd January, plundered and burnt, and a huge number dE 
the inhabitants massacr^ or carried off. These villages lie close 
together, about eight miles from Adumpore : and this has oome to 
be known as the Adumpore massacre. About the same time a village 
called Lungaibaree bad been destroyed, and an attack made on a 
party of men about half a mile east of Kolingat* The Chundraipara 
group was shown to be in British territoiy, the other two localities 
in Hill Tipperah. A suspicious circumstance in oounectiou with the 
affair was, that the people of Chundraipara were emigrants from Hill 
Tipperah who had settl^ on the estate of a zemindar with whom 
the Tipperah Rajah bad a standing feud. On the other hand, tha 
Eajah^s own villages had suffered, but he had made no enquiry in ths 
case. The evidence taken on the spot went to show that the Kookies 
who committed the raids were dependents of Murchoilo (or Mundioi 
Looee), a son of that Xal Chokla whmn we made jprisoner in 1844* 
It was stated that Murchoilo was an actual subject of the Rajidh 
of Tipperah and on good terms with him* Government ordered (in 
November 1862) a strong post of armed Police to be established 
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vbei^ on the Sylbet Prontier^^ and At the sAine time warned the 
jLipperah Ramh taat tbeee outrages on villages situated in the 
netghbourhooa of his tenitoiy could not be any longer tolerated ; that 
Oovemment looked to him at once to organise such a Police in those 
places as would prevent the occurrence in future of similar aggressionSi 
and that, in the event of his not reporting without delay the comple- 
tion of satisfactory arrangements for that purpose, he would be himself 
held personally responsible for the acts of the people ci his estates, 
who appeared to take advantage of the consideration with which he 
was treated by Government to commit outrages such as those com- 
plained of. 

The Commissioner of Dacca was, however) strongly of opinion 
that the real raiders were Lushais, not subject to the Rajah at all, aud 
for some time nothing more was done. 

In April 1863 foui: women who had been carried away from Chun- 
draipara made their escape to Cachar and were forwarded to Sylhet. 
From their statement8(*) it appeared that the raid had been led by four 
Chiefs, (!) Mischoey tiajl (= Murchoilo), (ii) Lookpilall (=« 
Sookpilal) , (3) Rangbhoom, and (4) Lai Hoolien. The first was, as before 
shown, the son of Lai Chokla, and undoubtedly to some extent under 
the Tipperah Rajah ; the second was said to live on the banks of the 
Dullessury among the Seedashun Hills, some days' journey south of 
Cachar, and to be virtually independent ; the other two were related 
in some way to Murchoilo. 

A new Rajah had at this time been installed in Tipperah, and be 
was called upon to give all the mfomiation and assistance he ooukl 
with a view to recovering the captives, of whom there were said to be 
many in the villages of the abovenamed Chiefs. (*) The Sylbet Autho- 
rities urged the sending of an expedition against them in the cold 
weather of 1863, but Government did not at once consent to this for 
the following reasons ; It was incidentally mentioned, in a survey 
re|)ort of Cachar, that Sookpilal had ever since 1849 maintained 
friendly communications with the Cachar Authorities, sending in fre- 
quent deputations with presents, &c. This being the case, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, before attempting force, directed the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to endeavour to induce Sookpilal to give up 
the captives in bis possession, and to undertake the protection of the 
Frontier by restraining his own people from committing raids, and by 
refusing countenance and encouragement to other chiefs in any like 
attempt. An annual money payment lor ibis service was to be offered 
to him and the other Chiefs on the Sonai and Tipai, aud return annual 


• Fifty men of the KsmitM>p U^ment were actually sent to Adumpore. 


(*) (Tudkial Prooeediage, 189S, Koi. S74 to S7e. 

(*) Judicial Proceedingi, November 1864, Nee. 4 to 8. 
Judicial Prooeedlnae, December 1804, Nee. 98 4 99. 
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pewnti mn to be tielefib bom ib«n m ■cknowle^g^eot of a]lM|iWM0. 
It unia fetued t^t» hostile expedition m^t bri^down ^ Koitdtin 
<m the tea gardens which were now spreading last into the !B^. 

Captain Stewart, the Deputy Comtnissioner, upon this <^pened 

KsgodrtioD. with B<>0kpiU, ISM. coinmumcetion m A Sookpilal tefc- 

mg advantage of the eearcity imn 
prevailing in the Hille to coneiliate him hy a present of riee. In 
October 1864 Sookpilal sent a Hnntri and his half brother to meet 
Captain Stewart* After some fencing the Mnntri admitted the facts 
of the Admnpore massacre^ bat said some of the captives had been 
sold to the Pois in the south. Captain Stewart saidy if Sookpilal 
would come and meet him and bring the captives^ and swear friendships 
he should receive Bs 50 a month, subject only to an annual nuasaur 
to Government. The Mnntri promised that Sookpilal would send his 
heir, Lalongoor, to Oaehar, as he was too ill to move himself, and 
agreed to all the other conditions. He did not recognise the other 
Rajah concerned in the raid as Murchoilo but called him Giioor Bhai4on 
(clearly the same name) . Gnoor-shai-lon had married SookpilaPs sister, 
and on the occasion of the marriage the Adumpore raid was made. 

They did not know the village belonged to the Sirkar, and wanted 
to make up the price of the bride.^^ Sookpilal and Gnoor-ahaiolon had 
since quarrelled. 


At this time the Rajah of Tipperah, whose succession was threat** 
ened in the Courts, in order to create a favourable impression, volnn*- 
teered to try and arrest Gnoor-shat-lon, and also said he would make 
an effort to seize Sookpilal who was, however, not so easily to be |fot 
at.{^) These offers were rejected, as the negociations with Sookpilal 
promised fairly, and any attack upon Gnoor-shaiJon apart from him 
would excite his suspicions. 


Soon after his oommunioations with Sookpilal, Captain Stewart 


similar arrangements with him.(*) VonpilaPs messengers expressed 

t reat dread of the advance of tea gardens up the Sonai, which Captain 
tewart endeavoured to allay by showing how advantageous to the Hill 
Tribes the vicinity of a garden would prove. On tUs being reported 
to Government, Captain Stewart was asked to explain how the eonntiy 
of the Luslmis could be considered open to British enterprise in the 
way indicated. He replied — " The Lushais have always been looked 
upon as an independent mople, but it is not certain that they occupy 
independent territory. The southern boundary of Caohar is indefinite, 
and may he pushed as far as it is thought proper. The natural 
boundary is the water^pent of ^e hills between this and the sea, and 
this the Chutta Choora» a peak which is sometimes talked of as the 
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boondArfi is supposed to be« If thb be tW all Lasbais^ that 
we have aujr cc^muEieation with^ are withia the district^ as thej^^^ 
driak from waters that flow into the Barak/^ This theory amounted 
praotioally to claiming as district territory the whole of the Lushai 
eountiy up to the Chittagong water-pent, and has never received 
any recognition from Government. 

In December 1865, the Deputy Commissioner reported(^) that Book- 

Pwp««d Expedition, 1865-66. piW ^ not Mat in the captives, and 

had, m reply to messengers sent by 
Captain Stewart, alleged as his reason, that three of his tribe had been 
murdered a year before by a Kookie Settlement in Cachar. It was 
doubtful whether this was a fact or a mere subterfuge ou the part of 
Sookpilal. It was determined to send an expedition to compel him to 
give up the captives, and Police were got together in Caclmr for that 
purpose, but before they set out fhe rains began and operations were 
postponed. While they were waiting orders a deputation from Vag- 
noilen, a Lushai Chief to the south of Manipur, came in and had a 
friendly interview. 

During the rains of 1866, Captain Stewart was ocoupied in finding 
out as much as was known about SookpilaPs position and its accessibility. 
It was supposed that no communication could be opened with him from 
Chittagong, and that the smallest force that it was advisable to send 
from Cachar would be 406 fighting men. In view of these facts, the 
idea of an expedition was given up and negociations re-commenced. 

Before, however, any messengers had left Cachar an embassy 
arrived from Sookpilal himself bringing the annual presents originally 
settled, but no captives. (^) Captain Stewart insist^ on these being 
brought in, and sent a messenger back with the Lushai party. After 
much trouble four boys were given up, and it was said that Gnoor-shai- 
lon had prevented Sookpilal from sending the others. He and Sookpilal 
were now friends, and Gnoor-shai-lon kept his brother-in-law supplied 
with muskets through Hill Tipperah. Many of the captives, it was 
also stated, were married to Lushais, and unwilling to leave them. 
The identity of Gnoor-shai-lon and Mischoey Looee appears now to 
have been lost sight of, for the Eajah of Tipperah was applied to for 
information in regard to him, and his denial of all knowledge of him 
was tacitly accepted. 

Here matters rested in 1867, and it was hoped that Sookpilal 
would at any rate remain friendly for the future. 

(») Judicial Proceedings, January 1866, Nos. 34. to 86. 

Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Nos. 25 to 29. 

Judloial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos, 103 to 106. 

Judicial Proceedings, J une 1866, Nos. 79 to 82. 

J udicial Proceeding, November 1866, Nos. 125 A 126. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 79 to 83. 

Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 17 A 18. 

(«) Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos. 130 to 134. 
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tibe Gcmmor (]M;iet^k at 

jfeportad t)hat lie liuslia^ 
attacked certaitt Na^ yiUa^ 
loQgii^ to that State* This did not appear intixnateiy to affeet uS| Sat 
it was realty the first symptom of a general outbireak all along the frott’f 
tier* / Towards t|xe close of December the Magistrate of Sylhet reported 
t^t a^ village near Adumpore had been attacked by Kookies^ aod the 
Commissioner thought this movement might bo connected with that 
on the side of Manipur. A few days later further reports came to 
hand, from which it appeared that Sookpilal had attacked villages 
in the Hill Tipperah State, and that a Chief called llungbhoom fleeing 
from Sookpilal had taken refuge in Sylhet. Almost simultaneously it 
apjpeared that a large party of Manipuris under Kanhai Sing, a refugee 
prince of Manipur, had assembled near the east frontier of Cachar to 
make a raid into Manipur, while the Lushais were threatening the 
tea gardens in the south. Kanhai Sing was reporta! to have 
considerable influence over the Rookies on the Tipperah side, as 
was indeed not unlikely, for many villages near Adumpoi^i were 
colonised by Manipuris, and in them Kanhai Sing had raised the 
force with which he made a former raid in ls65. On the 15th January 
the Lushais burnt the tea garden of Loharbuiid in Cachar, and next 
attacked Monierkhall. After which they were said to be in full march 
for Manipur. Kanhai Sing was seen with them, and the local 
oflicers were strongly of opinion that the attacks upon Sylhet and 
Cachar were intended to draw off our attention, while a vigorous attempt 
was made to enter Manipur. Sookpilal and Voupilal were supposed 
to be the Chiefs implicated in the Cachar raids. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar lost no time in taking mea- 
^ .. sures for the protection of other 

outlying gardens,* An expedition 
was organized for the purpose of following up the marauders to their 
villages. Instructions were given to inflict all possible punishment upon 
them in the event of their refusal to submit and surrender all captives 
and refugees. The policy enjoined by Government was that none 
but the actual offenders should be attacked ; that the operations should 
be completely finished before the early luiiis; and that on no account 
should anything be done which would involve opemtious again in 
the next year. It was decided by the Commissioner, Mr. Simsoa, 
t:. ju- ^ concert with Brigadier-General 

Expedition 1809. Kuthall, that two columns of troops, 

consisting of the 44th and 7th Native Infantry, and a portion of the 
Eurasian battery of Artillery, should advance-— one along the course of 
the Dttllessury to Sookpilal's villages, and the other along the Souai to 

* The Proceeding volumes of the liengal Government in the Jutli(;iul i>ei>aruneiit 

from January 1809 up to June 1878, and in the Political Eepartmetu tVom J uly 1870 up 
to the 8<q>anition of Assam, teem monthly with oorrespondence regarding the ** Kookies’* 
and '* Imshais**. As the narrative in the text is a very oowdeosed one, token from those 
prepared hy myself mid others Per the Administration fteports, detailed refereoees to tiie 
Prooeedangs ««« only givsa for the more im|a^ 
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vilkges, while a detacltmeiit of the ?th Kative Ittfant^ aikd 
dhoisld s^e a leliit by marching from Sylhet towards Bung- 
bhoom's friendly villa^^ and endeavour to effect a junction with the 
IhiUesenry column, ft was also arranged that a body of the Maniimr 
Bajah’s f orces should act in co-operation, and that the fnpperah Rajah 
should afford aid to the party from Sylhet. Tidings, however, received on 
the 10th February that another raid had been committed by Iiushais 
on the Manipur territory at Kala Naga, prevented the despaWh of the 
Manipur Contingent. 

The central column, commanded by General Nuthall, advanced 

nulm of CNitd «d wMtom cclum™. f 

Mookh and the Boolungang River, 

when it was detained by heavy and incessant rain for seven days, 
which rendered the route impracticable, and compelled its return 
on the 7th March. The Sylhet Detachment under Mr. Baker, 
accompanied by the Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, reached with some 
difficulty the River Gootur on the 16th March within sight of the 
villages of Sookpilal and his sister Bamwitangiri, situated on opposite 
heights. An advance was made towards them, and was oppos^ by 
the Lushais, who were, however, easily beaten off ; but in consequence 
of want of supplies, and finding no signs of General NuthalFs column, 
the party was forced to retire. 

The east column, under Major Stephenson, accompanied by the 
« ,, , ,, ^ , Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 

sioner, also experienced heavy rain, 
but surmountiflg all obstacles reached Bazar Gh&t, on the Sonai River, 
on the 12th March. Here they were met by messengers with pre- 
sents from the Lushai villages of Vonpilal and his mother Impanoo. 
The death of Vonpilal a few days before was announced, and assur- 
ances were given that his tribe had not been engaged in any of the 
late raids. The attacks on the Sylhet border were ascribed to Sookpilal, 
and those at Nowarbund and Monierkhal to the people of another C'hief, 
called the Deota Rajah. It was decided, therefore, that no hostile mea- 
sures could be taken against YonpilaFs villages, and that it was too late 
in the season to advance against the more distant tribes ; but, in order to 
make a more effectual demonstration, it was resolved that the Deputy 
Commissioner, with part of the force, and the battery under Lieutenant 
Brough, should go on to the villages, a day^s march distant, and there 
conclude negociations. The nearest village of Moizulwas reached in 
spite of certain angry manifestations, and the chief muntries having 

f resented themselves and tendered their submissien on behalf of 
mapnoo and the infant son of Vonpilal, promising to use all endeavours 
to procure the restoration of the captives and refugees, the whole party 
returned. 

The expedition having failed in its principal objects, the punish* 

« , . . .... ... ment of the tribes concerned in the 

for «oondo.pedlt,«n »eg.tiv«L ^ 

of the captives taken, it was suggested by the Ineutenan 
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to of India tbata fresh expediti^^onld he/eaie« 

fa% ,i>fgaoiited mi fmb into 4he hxaim oonntiy eM*lj in t|io eM 
weatbnr o| 180840. Sir W, Grej was of 0 piiiion(^} that the lamliaiai 
would mt&t apteeiate our friendship until mey km been made to leei 
^ power. He did not wish to raid upon their villages^ but to send 
into their eountry a force strong enough to overcome all opposition^ 
which should remain there long enough to show that it could go where 
it pleased, and until the Chiefs were brought to see that their interests 
lay in keying the peace. While the country was thus occupied tempo- 
rarily in force, the question of permanently locating an officer to have 
charge of the tract as in the Naga and Oaro Hills should, he urged, be 
taken up and considered. This was, in Sir W. Grey^s opinionj^ the only 
course likely to prove permanently successful. 

The Government of India, however,(*) objected to any renewal of 
active military operations against the Lushais. The jungly and wild 
nature of the country ; the unfavourable climate, which renders active 
operations impossible, except for a short period of the year ; the difficulty 
of inflicting a retribution sufficient to produce a lasting effect on savages 
possessed of little or no property ; and the time that had elapsed since 
their outrages, were considered in themselves reasons why a military 
expedition should not be resorted to. The Government of India, more- 
over, declared itself averse on principle to move bodies of troops and 
arm^ police in order to effect reprisals for outrages on any part of our 
extendi frontier, or to admit that when such aggressions or outrages 
take place, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by following 
them up for days, and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills. 
The plan which the Government of India wished to see carried into 
effect towards wild tribes like the Lushais was that which the Lieute- 
nant-Governor touched upon at the close of his proposals, viz , to place a 
carefully selected and well qualified officer in charge of any difficult tract 
of country which the ordinary authorities were unable to superintend, 
who should have the entire control of our relations with the tribes 
in subordination to the Commissioner. This officer should have means 
at his disposal to resist sudden attacks, and should encourage the vil- 
lagers to resist aggressions. He should confer with and take engage- 
ments from the Chiefs of wild tribes, demand a nominal tribute, require 
them to refer quarrels to him, and so place our intercourse with them on 
an improved footing Meantime our frontier posts should be strength- 
ened and patrols established. In a demi-official correspondence which 
passed between the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, and Sir W. Grey in October 
1869, and which was afterwards brought on official record, Iiord Mayo 
expressed the strongest objection to any more military expeditions 
against the Lushais ; and suggested settling down protect^ communi- 
ties of that tribe outside our Caohar border, arming them and utilising 
them to repel incursions from beyond. Lord Mayo also advocated 
placing a Polirical Agent in Hill Tipperah. 

( ^ ) Judicial Froo^ 1869, Nm. SSS-m 

< * > Judicial Fioosediugs, Kovsnibar 1860, Nos. 288-S08> 
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While the details of the measures ueeessftry for giriug elfeet to this 
jyf irere utider cousAderatiou^ messeugets from some of the teadiug 
litilliai Chiefs arrived in Cachar to confer with Mr. Edgar, the Deputj^ 
Commisf^oner of that district, with the object of bringing about a 
better understanding. Mr. Edgar proposed to return to the Lushai 
Country with these messengers, and endeavour with their help to procure 
a personal interview with some of the principal Chiefs* This proposal 
was approved^ and it was arranged that Mr* Edgar should be attended 
by a small guard for strictly defensive purposes, and acoompauied by 
Major Macdonald, Officiating Superintendent of Revenue Surveys, Lower 
Circle, for the special duty of defining the southern boundary of the 
Cachar District, and obtaining some topographical knowledge of the 
country beyond. 

Mr. Edgar started on this expedition on the 20th December 1869, 

returned after an absence of 

Mr. Edg« . tour, 1869-70. 

southern point reached by him was Bcpari Bazar, a place not far from 
the village of Sookpilal. At this place he was met by Sookpilal, 
accompanied by his son. The instructions to Mr. Edgar strictly enjoined 
him to do nothing likely to entail risk of a collision with any of the 
tribes. No demand, therefore, was made for reparation or satisfaction 
for past offences, but Sookpilal was induced to listen to reasonable 
proposals in respect of our future relations, and he seemed satisfied 
with the interview and really anxious to cultivate a better understand- 
ing. Interviews were in like manner held by Mr. Edgar with several 
other Chiefs. 


A great deal of useful information was acquired regarding the 
Chiefs and the country generally. Parts of the country, which were 
hitherto supposed to be almost impassable, were found to contain 
wide, well-beaten tracks, for the most part traversable on horseback, and 
extending almost to what was then is shown in the maps as the boundary 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Mr. Edgar’s account of his tour and 
* Notes on the Tribes’ will be found in the Appendix. ' 

In concurrence with Mr. Edgar’s recommendations, the following 
measures were sanctioned for the improvement of our relations with 
the Lushais.(') 


Mr. Edgar being of opinion that the proposed location of a 
^ British officer among the Lushais 

Pohoyptopo»dbyh>B,. dist^ful to the 

tribes, excite their jealousy, and destroy their confidence in our good 
intentions, the project was superseded by a proposal that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, or one of his subordinates, should annually 
visit the Lushai country, see as many of the Chiefs separately as 


(*) Judiciid Proceedings, March 1870, Nos. $3 4 84. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1870, Nos. 83, 66 to 68. 

Judicial Prooeedings, May 1870, Nos. 216 to 210, 246 ^ 247, 279 to 282. 
Judicial Proceedings, July 1870, Nos. 117 4 118. 
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i|iMirrel8, imd ^ve «mall presoBte to tie Chiefs, specially rewamiiipp 
ftoy Chief who has behaved particularly well. To give «€ot to this 
policy it was decided that Mr. Kdgar himself should re-visit the Lushais 
during the cold weather of 1870-71. One pf the principal objects of 
his visit was to seitle with Sookpilal, or some of his people, a boundary 
from the bmdere of Manipur to Hill Tipperab^ where ordinary 
British civil jurisdiction should cease ; the mbes making themselves 
responsible for the peace of the country beyond it. 

Other measures which were approved were 

1 . The grant of sunnuds to the Chiefs, specifjring the conditions 
on which they would be left in the undisturbed possession of their lands. 

8. The levy of tolle by the Chiefs on people going up to trade 
with the Lushais. Eventually it was hoped that the tribes would be 
induced to frequent periodical fairs within the British boundary. 

8. The settlement, if possible, of villages along the frontier between 
our outposts and the present sites of the Lushai villages. 

4. The appointment of a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. One 
of the reasons for this measure was the geneml belief that disturb- 
ances on our own frontier had frequently arisen from attempts on 
the part of the hill Chiefs to retaliate for wrongs done to them ]>y the 
people subordinate to Hill Tipperah. 

6. The opening out of two paths, one from Monierkhal to 
Bongkong, and the other from the Dwarhund road as far as the Rengto 
range. It was believed that if the tribes were piuperly managed there 
would be no difficulty before long in opening a safe bridle-path from 
Cachar to Chittagong. 


The Government of India in its orders upon Mr. Edgaris proposals 
now disapproved altogether on general grounds of the location of au 
officer among the Lushais ; and suggested that a policy of a defined 
boundary between the tribes and our territory, not to be crossed by our 
officers save for occasional friendly visits, should be tried on the Chitta- 
gong side as well as on that of Cachar. 

Before any of the arrangements suggested by Mr. Edgar could he 

carried out, and while he was 
1871. actually at SookpilaPs village dis- 

cussing matters with him in January 1871, a series of raids were com- 
mitted by the Lushais, in concert vrith the Howlongs and Syloos, 
Kookie tribes well known to us on the Chittagong frontier, on a 
more extensively organized scale, and of a far more ^termined character, 
than any previous incursions of the kind. 

On the morning of the £8rd January, the Cacharee prmjee of 
lUidBonCMte. Ainerkhal in the Hylakendy Snh- 

^ diTimoD of Cachar was bamt, uid 

about £5 persons 'wem hilled and S7 taken prisoners. On the same da, 
the AlexaadnqiOK tea>gu4en waa dmtroyed ; Mr. Windiester, a plit&ter 
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Itviogf MUed, iM iiis olltd, a little gid^ e^tured. A W 

himn hter, Cutlieketra^ the adjoiniiiff garden^ wm aiti^ked. Mesem* 
Ba|sliawe aiid Cdoke; who were in charge of the garden^ opposed the 
laiderB nioet »Uantly atid drove them away* Anot&r party oommenced 
to attadc the lines, but was dispeised by Mr, Cooke with the aid of some 
coolies ; th^ had, however, killed five and wounded others* Mr. Cooke 
then, with two Cabul fruit-sellers who happened to be there, and some 
others, went over to AlexandraporC, recovered Mr, Winchester's body, 
and brought back some woundea coolies. 

On the 24th a second attack was made on Cntlicberra by some 
SO LushaiB, 15 of whom were armed with guns. Messrs. Bagshawe 
and Cooke, assisted by some policemen who had arrived the previous 
night, and some armed servants, fired at and disabled two of the 
raiders, on which the whole body rapidly retreated. 

On the 27 th January, a body of Lushais having surprised some 
sepoys and police of the Monierkhal garden, shot one sepoy and 
wounded another with a dfio. The bead constable in command of the 
stockade fired upon them and was wounded. They then oommenced 
an attack on the stockade, while a party plundered the coolie lines. 
The fight lasted all day. Next day the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Daly, arrived with some sepoys and police. Two sorties from 
the stockade were unsuccessful ; but the Lushais left on the night of 
the 28th, and their loss was afterwards reported to be 57. Mr. Eghnton, 
a plants, displayed great gallantry on this occasion, for which be 
received the thanks of Government, and ultimately the reward of a 
grant of land. 

While the attack was being made on Monierkhal, a party of Lushais 
went on to the adjoining garden of Darmiakhall, which they plundered 
but did not burn. All the coolies escaped. 

An attack on another garden, Nugdigram, was also made on the 
27th, when about 11 persons were killed and 3 carried ofF. Here, on the 
following morning, the rear guard of the party of troops and police that 
had been sent to the relief of Monierkhal was attacked by the raiders. 
The guard consisted of 8 sepoys, and a constable in charge of coolies 
carrying provisions. The sepoys made a stand and gave time for the 
coni^hle and coolies to escape. Eye-witnesses reported that their conduct 
was most admirable. Eventually th^ were overpowered, and six of them 
were killed and one wounded. 

On the same day some wood-cutters, on the bank of the Eiikni, 
were surprised by 10 or 12 Lushais. They swam across the river and 
gained the opposite bank, one of their number being wounded by a 
spear. 

There was then an intermii^bn of raids on ibis side of the 
district for more than three weeks, but ou the morning of ^ 23rd 
Fdumry sm ettadr was 1 ^^ on tihe coolie lineBi at Juluacherra by a 
parfy of Imahais, ssid to he about 120 in number, who crossed the 





Uio wisi* A pittrol of &m Iiead oonofailiiA taid iMf 
iMbioii mui in tlio liito at tho luaao ; tliej at 01100 firo^ on lilo 
and f 0 {ml 0 ed tli0in> but not till latter had killed font pereont and 
woiihd^ three. 

In Sylhet mxm near the Chargolla frontier peat 

«^ked. ^ ike 28ri 

^ Villas named Cachariinm was al^ 

entirely burnt; move than 20 persons mng killed, and some young 
woman carried off. On tbe 24th a large body attach^ a Tillage exactly 
opposite to the outprati not farther from it than forty or fifty yards, and 
killed twQ| men. The guard immediatdiy turned out and commenced 
firing. The raiders returned the fite, but after an hoar they were 
defeated and retired in confusion into the hills. 


Ou the 27th February a Tillage near the Allynuggor outpost ' 
attacked. A paity of sepoys and constables was sent out just in time 
to prevent the raiders escaping into tbe hills. In the skiimish which 
ensued seveml of the Lushais were wounded, but, as usual, were imme- 
diately carried off by their brethren. One man, however, was killed, 
and the police succeeded in bringing in the dead body, to assist in 
identifying the tribe to which the raider belonged, together with two 
ddos and ten or twelve guns. Two other corpses were afterwards found 
in the jungle. 

In the latter part of January a party of Lushais made their appear- 

Raid, on Hill TippcrU.. ““ “ 1‘’ 

lages and kiUing and wounding the 

villagers. On the 2l6t the kbedda people, who were engaged in 
elephant-catching some distance south ^ the Sylhet outposts, were fired 
on and dispersed ; and a village named Pooyasbari was plundered and 
destroyed. On the 22nd another village, named Boongbari, was burnt. 
The kh^da people said that the assailants were from 200 to 300 strong. 

On the 2nd March a hundred men armed with guns and dftos made 
their appearance on the Goomtee, about 40 miles east of Comillah. Hiey 
fired on a party of wood-cutters, of whom three were afterwards 
missing. 

About the same time 500 Kookies were reported east of the 
Chagolniah Thannah in the Tipperah District, but they never came 
into our territory, and appear to have done but UMe damage to life, and 
only to have burnt and plundered the deserted homesteads of the 
Tipperahs. 

The Political Agent at Manipur reported on the 25th February that 
^ , an attack had been made on a wlage 

Bsidioa Maai^Qr. in the hilb, southi-east of the valley, 

on the night of the 16th. The village had been destroyed, 40 persons 
decapitati^, and about 20 carried off. Although the raid was madb 
fur&er to the east than any former attack by the Lushais, the Mani* 
park lell.a}mo8t certaiii that the raadeia wme of that tribe. The 
Political Agent thought that the raid was on account of Vondelk death. 





Fmm th^ tiflie when reporta of these events first reached the Gov- 
idfflintv rf MidfiM eminent, oontinml inatmctions were 

^ ^ issued to the local officers, impressing 

on them the necessity for exerting themselves to obtain information of 
the movements and doings of the hill tribes, and especially to collect 
evidence as to those implicated in the raids committed. The reports 
received of the identity of the tribes concerned in these several outrages 
were however for a long time various and conflicting. 


Mr. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, who, whilst these 
disturbances were going on was in the heart of SookpilaPs country on 
the Dnllessury, and was to all outward appearance treated with great 
friendliness by Sookpilal himself, received warning that a party of 
Syloos from Savoonga^s villages, with Lenkam, son of Vonolel, had 
gone to raid in the direction of Adumpore. His return to Cachar 
was fortunately effected without encountering any of the armed 
parties. 


On the 5th February Major Graham, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, reported that a messenger of his had come 
back from the Kookte country, bringing information that a large body 
of Howlongs, under the Chiefs Lai Savoola and Seipaya, had been 
concerned in the Cachar raids; whereas on tlie 9th March the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca reported that Mr. Edgar^s information with regard 
to the same raids implicated Vonolers sons Lalboora and Jongdong, 
in eastern Cachar, and Savoonga and Lungboong, S)>loos, on the west. 
This latter intelligence was in a measure confirmed by a portion of the 
plunder from the Alexandrapore factory having been brought for sale 
in the Kassalong bazaar on the Chittagong side by sunie of Savoonga^s 
men, although it was given out by them, most probably falsely and 
designedly, that they had bought the articles from Sookpilal, with 
whom they were on known terms of enmity. Subsequently, information 
was received that Mary Winchester had been seen by Rutton Poea, a 
friendly Chittagong Chief, in a village belonging to Savoonga, and a 
negociation for her ransom was set on foot, but failed. 

On the 20th February the Agent at Manipur reported that a 
numerous body of Lushais had been met about the middle of January 
by a khedda force of Manipur sepoys, that they had apparently intended 
raiding in Manipur, but meeting an armed force had turned westward. 
They said they belonged to the villages of Vonpilal and bis mother 
Impanu. 

Subsequently, a woman who was carried away in the raid on 
Manipur, escaped and gave information implicating Vonolel and his 
sons, Vonpilal and Poiboi, also Lenkam and Impanu ; and a Lushai 
woman belonging to the village of Vonolel^s brother Thoilal, who was 
ransomed from another tribe, gave very similar information, adding 

the o^ers named were under the guidance of both S^kpUal^s 
and YonpUal^s people. 
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|he Ibitoiii^ led to tl^ eon^it* 

$ioE that toe eo&e of Ycaiokl^ oertain the fiowlong Chie&y aM o^rt^ 
of toe Syloo Ou^i Mttog to oooo^rt, oommitted the mi4» to Caofaar. 

The tofoto^ttoa the laids to Sylhet was more doubtful* 
The Magistrate of Sjlbet was of ofa&ion, from the evidence of a Kookie 
i^ptite^ and from |n!ito4e tofoniiatioii, timt the raid on the 27th Feb* 
rnaiy at Alynngger waa committed by j^ple of Sookpilal, as two of 
his sons, and also some followers of his sister Yanaitangi were said to 
have been recognised. 

llus was also to some ^ent confirmed by a Tipperah woman^ who 
was taken captive and contrived to make her escape; bat Mr. Edgar 
and the Commissioner considered the connection of Sc^kpilal with these 
raids to be improbable^ for many specions reasons. Although^ therefore, 
SookpilaFs complicity was ^nite poanble, and in fact reconcilable with 
bis friendly bebavionr to Mr. Edgar, on the snppwition that the District 
of Sylhet was remrded by toe Lushais as a distinct territoiy, sticb as 
Manipur or Hill Tipperah, yet, in constoeration of the disposition evinced 
% Sookpilal in his opnduct towards Mr Kdgar^ and other circumstances 
in his favor, it was considered undesirable, and politically inexpedient, 
to treat him as an enemy on mere suipcion. 


The question of the measures which should be adopted to punish 

the tribes ooncemed in these atrod* 


DiflouMion of mmaures to bo odoptodL 


ous raids, to recover the numerous 


British subjects who were captives in their hands, and to prevent, in the 
most effectoal manner, a repetition of their incursions for the future. 


engaged the most earnest attention of Ooveroment. 


The occurrence of the raids, which took place in spite of the 
efforts of friendship by the frontier officers, seemed to prove incontestibly 
that the policy of conciliation alone was utterly powerless and insufficient 
to protect our frontier from outrage by the remoter tribes. The policy 
unanimously recommended by the loom officers was that raids like those 
of 1871 should be met by condign punishment, in the shape of a mtli* 
tary occupatioa of the offending villa^ during as long a period as 
possible, the seizure of their crops and stored grain, and the forced 
submission of their Chiefs ; after that, by the steimy endeavour of the 
frontier offioers, to infinenoe them and promote trade ; and, finally, by a 
syston of frontier posts, combined with a line of road running north 
and south from the Oachar frontier to that of Chittagong. 


In a Minute dated the ISth May 1871, the LieuteDaiit*Govemor 
explained his own views ou the subject, which were in fovour of a 
muitary exploration of the country ^ rather than of measures of pure 
retaliation. Certain points shouH, Sur &. Campbell thought, be secured 
as a convenient location for troops to be posted in the centre of toe 
Xrushm country, aito to estobUsh toe matotatuing communica* 

to>n with toem. If toe people submitted; we should treat wito them and 
dcmmid sununder of our Oaptive subj^ ; and if a fair amount of 
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feliKtiioes with them : but if they legistedf wf w I «^C6 end 

ooin|)ei respect 


After ft {uH diecoseion the GoTeniuieBi of lodift decided thet ftii 

Il*pedia<m Of X8n-7«. be m^e 

iiito the liUftbfti oooiitry during the 

eneuing cold westher. 

The followmg were the orders oi^ the Gofemor Geioeral in Council^ 
dated the 11th July 1871 : — 


EasottmoN.— The VicOToy uid Cto^ernor Geaenl in Ckmncii oonndent that these 
lepers show tlutt, in th^ (pinion ol «11 the authtnitiee who luwe been eoneulted, en armed 
expedition into the Lnshai ooaniry during the enening eold •eeaon will probably have the 
cBM of prerenting the leourrence U we outrages oommitted in British territory last 
^ring, and would be one eflteotual means for permanently establishing the security of 
ottrfrontier 


2. While His Excellency in Council fully agrees this opinion, so clearly expres- 
sed and sustained by such convincing arguments, lie has arrived at the conclusion, that 
armed intervention in these distri^ is neoeseary, with great regret. The general policy 
of Government towards the tribes who inhabit the country lying between the Caohar 
and Chittagong Districts and to the east of Hill Tinperah, as described in the papers 
noted below,^^) is unchanged. But the cruel raids that have been perpetrated for some 
years on various parts of the frontier, more specially on the tea gardens in the Cachar 
IMstrict, show that the friendly intentions of Government haT6 not as yet been understood 
or fully appreciated by many of the tribes ; and there is some reason to suppose that 
the leeders of the raids and their followers may have imbibed the idea that we are either 
unable or unwilling to take active measores fw Uie punishment and repression of such 
outrages. 


8. The information as to the aotoal perpetrators of the raids is as yet extremely 
incomplete. The tribal divisions do not appear to he very decidedly marked^and it u 
difl^lt to trace particular outrages or raids to particular tribes or villages. There is, 
indeed, little or no room to doubt that the most prominent offenders came from the 
country of the Howlongs and Syloos } hut these names are used with much indefiniteness, 
and it appears that although the names of some of the leaders are known with tolerable 
certainty, their followers most pr<*ably did not belong exclusively to any one particular 
sedtion or tribe, but were attracted by a love of plunder from various parts of the country 
to the Chief whom they may have followed. Under these oiroumstiuices, His Excellency 
in Council is of opinion that the object of the exjpedition, which it is necessary to send 
into the country, cannot be one of pure retaliation, and that much disorunination will be 
needed in dealing with the different Chiefs. 

4. If, during the process of the expedition, guilt can with certainty be brought 
home to any particular vulages, puniihmeDt must follow. The surrender of Chiefs who, 
like the Howlong Sungbongah, are known to hold or to have lately held British subjects 
in captivity, should m demanded, and, in the event of nop-compltance, their houses and 
property should be destroyed. The restoration of the captives should be insisted on, and 
every effort made for their deliveranoe. When it is ascertained that partioular inhabitants 
of a village have taken part in a raid, without ooiwUcity on the part of the village as a 
whole, the infliction of a flne <m the village, and the surrender or punishment (ff the 
guilty individuals, would probably be sumoient. In some oases it may appear desirable 
to take and detain either the leading Chiefs or otiiers as hostam for future behaviour. 
His Excellency in Council does not anticipate any formidable armed reSstanoe to the 
advance of the troops ; but if hostility u met with, resisting villages should be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops destroyed. 


(^) To Government of Bengal, No. 1838, dated tSth September 1889. 
To Government of Bengal, No. 6A, dated 89th OotoW 18^. 

To Qovemment of Bengal, No. dated 80th June 1870. 
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c^ ^ li^ Ibd in vkw u M shim tii«0^ magte 

pl^ly in ^ f&yf&ti to estnbUidi tmndly f^ttitong of i^ wraoiinient obaviu^ Wh tiiia ; 
w inw taom n^i^nitge in from itme to tin;io» llatife agents of onr 

own j to ntaka icnneiiiiig In ihmr digtriota nifr to »U j to sl|ow thtwa tho advaalaigoi 0 f 
trade and of oemmesoei and to denmastratetoithiiW ofloctually nothing 

to gi^ and overytting to Icee by ^iKnag thooiaelvoB in a hosiue poaltion iow^s tbe 
Bntiik Goeernineni 

Wi% tlljif mm It will be neoMBary tet ike expedition should be attended, as far 
as practicable, by Chiefs briongtng to friendly tribes } and that sucli use should be made 
of their people and followers as the ciroumstanoee ^ the case will admit. Kutton Poea 
and SoOkpilal may be isstanoed as Chiefs whom it may be found expedient to induence 
and employ in this mnnaer^ 

7. The detsdls of the expedition^ the strength and composition of the force to be 
employed, and the special egatimient in arms and clothing, if such be deemed necessary, 
will be (^refully considered and determined in the Military Department, in direct com- 
munication with the Ben^l Oovemment ; but the paj^rs api^^ear to the Viceroy and 
dovernor General in Council to call for the following general observations : — 

1. -*Mis Bxcellenoy in Council is of opinion not only that a large force is not 
required, but that its employment would be objectionable hom in a political and military 

g )mt of view ; he would therefore deprecate the moving of troops from a distance. 

at while he wishes the utmost po^ble economy to be practised, he desires that nothing 
should be omitted in the erganu^on of the force which the Military Department may 
consider necessary to make complete success a certainty. 

II,— It appears clear that whatever be the strength and organization of the force, 
the larger portion of it must advance from the south, and must start from Chittagong. 
The hills to be invaded are nearer and can be moie easily rttaohed than from Gachar. 
The sea forms the easiest mode of carriage for troops, munitions of war, and stores. 
The routes from , the side of Chittagong are better known than those from the north. 
There is excellent water communication by the KarnafooH, and by it supplies can be 
forwarded to within a few days’ march of the Syloo villages. The force from Chittagong 
should be accompanied by Majors Macdonald and Dewin. The capacity in which the 
first-named officer can most usefully be employed will be considered in the Military 
Department. 

III.— It is, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, most desirable that, unless 
objections exist of which His Excellency in Council in this department is not aware, a 
Madras regiment should form p^ of the expeditionary force. Cuttack, Yimgapatam, or 
the Presidency Town would easily supply an efficient battalion. 

X V.-~~At the same time that the main force is despatched from Chittagong, a smaller 
body should start from the Cachar side, to be accompanied by Mr. Edgar, leaving in the 
post on the Cachar border a sufficient number of soldiers and police to provide for the 
security of the district during the absence of the expeditionary force. 

V. — The two forces should endeavour to reach, on a particular day, j^itions from which 
they would be able to maintain uninterrupted and easy communication wuth each other. 
They should start, if poesibl^ by the middle cd Hovember, but not later than the 1st 
December, and the eounfry should be completely evacuated by lath March. 

8, His ExceHenoy in Oonnoll leaves it to the Military De^rtment, in direct com- 
munication with the loi^ authorities, to decide to what extent police should be employed 
in all t^ duties connected with the expedition, and also to what extent, and in what 
manner, use i^uld be made of co-operative actum on the part of the Bajas ol Manipur 
and Tipperah. He will merely at present remark that as much use should be made of 
the-pol& as is {Kissible, and that it is i&nimble th^ HaJaa whose frontier territories 
have been devastated by the luders Mmuld oo-operate. ^he Bnja of Manipur is bbund 
by his engaMinent to assist the BidtMi Qev^meni with a portion of his troops in the 
event of anytii^g hhppeaing on tbp eastem frontier of &e Bii^h tefrltm^,” His 
Exoeiteiiby in Council eoniddm it neoessaiy that the PoUtleal Agent in Hill Timiemb, 
whose appointiiieut was sanotioned in Octeheor 1870, should be nominated by the 
I^teiMiil-^veniw and required to take up hie ditmiee bdfrre the milihuy opemthm 
ooiiiflEieiice*' ' 
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9. wibiis mMi Bk IImI it irould iH» In- 

^xsadieQtto liaii^ tlte expddiiMm with the teek of htjii^ oot end olencii:^ » md 
hfliweeQ ChHtegoiig mod Oadiar. 

10. One or two offioors of the Surrey BqNatmeiit ehoold tcooaijpeiiy the fofroe, 
both from Ohittegong and Oaoher, and they ehotild he inelitioted to mace m ottrefal and 
complete a survey of the country ae eiroamstaiioee will pennii Hk ikcellency in 
Council also considers it a matter ci much importance that advantage should he taken 
of the expedition to acquire all the information necessary to enable the Bengal Govern- 
ment to submit to the Foreign Department specific proposals (as called for m the letter 
to the Bengal Government, No. 170.— P., dated 11th M^h 1671) regarding the best 
line of frontier posts to be established on Chittagong border. 

11. The Governor General in Council has lastly to observe that it is an object of 
primary importance that the preparations fmr the expedition should be oonduoted with as 
mneh secrecy and with as little bustle as possible. It cannot be looked upon as ~ 
campaign, but rather as a mititaiy ooeupation and visitation by detached bodies of tro 

of as Wge a portion of the Looshai oountiy as possible, for the purpose above explain 
and also to show the Looshais that there is no part of their bills to which our i 
forces cannot penetrate. 

In accordance with these views two columns were organized — the 
right or Chittagong column under the command of General Brownlow, 
CB., with Captain Lewin as Civil OflScer, and the left or Cachar 
column under the orders of General Bourchier^ C.B., accompanied by 
Mr. Edgar in a civil capacity. By the orders of the Governor General 
in Council the entire political and military conduct of the expedition 
was placed in the hands of the military commanders ; they were 
specially instructed that the object of liie expedition was not one of 
pure retaliation, but that the surrender of the British subjects held in 
captivity should be insisted upon ; that they were to establish perma- 
nent friendly relations with the savage ^bes and convince them 
that they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by placing them- 
selves in a hostile position towards the British Government. 

From the very commencement of the preparations for the expedi- 

l^ad been seen that success 
Arraugementii for carnage. j j j xi. m • j* 

depended more upon the efficiency of 

carriage than any other contingency. 

A committee appointed in Calcutta to consider the question pro- 
posed the formation of two corps of 600 men each to accompany each 
column, and to be under the charge of sirdars and mates appointed 
from their own body. Each coolie was to receive Us. 8 a month and 
Rs. ^ batta while on actual service, and the mates and sirdars Rs. 10 
and Rs. 1 % each with Rs. 3 batta. They were also to get free rations 
from the Commissariat while on service. In spite of these liberal terms, 
the utmost difficulty was found in enlisting coolies in Western Bengal. 
The proposal to organize a separate corps of these Danghnr coolies was 
therefore abandon^ ; and when the Government of India ordered that 
the strength of the two coolie corps should be raised to 4,000 men, 
including the Commissariat coolies, advantage was taken of the 
existing Commissariat agency in the Uppr Provinces to recruit coolies 
for the expedition. The Darjeeling If ills were known to be a ve^ 
favourable ground for obtaining Nepanlese coolies, and Cantain 
HedayutAli was deputed there to recruit and organize a oorps .of hill 
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intended to nccomimny the Gacbnr eolumn, and on m abont ti^e IMb 
lifoveniber eoine BOO of them with their mates and s^cbnw weie embariced 
on board the 8uem9 and her flats at Doobree. After leaving Qoalundo 
ebolera ap|»eared aniong them, and medical advice was tahen at Ihiooa 
as to whether they should under the eirctunstances proceed. !Cbe 
decision was favourable to their eontinuing their journey ; hut un« 
lortunately between Dacca and Chuttucfc the disease broke ont with 
all its fury, aud on reaching the latter place it was found that from 
deaths and desertion the corps had been xeduced from upwards of 
800 to 601 men with 6 sirdars and M mates. A body of 816 
Kepaulese was also got together for service with the Chittagong 
column. Among these also cholera broke out when e» route for 
Chittagong, and they lost 40 of their number. Of other coolies 
4,618 were collected throughout the country—- a number which from 
rejections and desertions was reduced before embarkation to 4,408 
men. Of these, 1,9£4 were sent to Cachar and 2,479 to Chittagong ; 
including therefore the Nepaulese coolies, the krength of the corps 
assigned to the left column was 2,764 men, and of that attached to ike 
right column was 2,791 men. Taking into consideration certain con- 
ditions on which men supposed to be missing were really accounted for, 
the mortality on the Cachar side may be placed at 118, or 6*9 per cent., 
and among those who went to Chittagong at 109, or 4*8 per cent. 
The oooHes locally available were reserved to meet the contingen- 
cies which constantly arise, and both on the Cachar and Chitta§^ng 
side very much was done by the men thns supplied* 

As regards the active part of the campaign, it will be convenient 
to follow the operations of each column separately, and a commmice- 
ment will be made with the left or Cachar column. 

This force consisted of half a battery of Artillery, a company of 

Assam Light Infantry, and 44th Assam Light Infantry ; a coolie corps, 
together with 178 elephants, and 1,200 coolies for commissariat pur- 
poses, were also attached to the column. Tipai Mookh, the junction 
of the Tipai and Barak Rivers, had been fixed upon as the starting 
place and advanced base of operations, and by the I5th December tbe 
greater portion of the force was collected there. 

They then marched through a very difficult country, constaufly 
exposed to attacks from enemies who rarely showed themselves, until on 
the 2nd February they reached Sellam, the Chief Poiboi^s strongboli. 
Before arriviuxr at this village a somewhat spirited encounter took 
place between the troops and the enemy on the Moorthlang range. 
The route lay above and parallel to the b^ a nullah about a mtle- 
and«^a-half from the camp. The advanced guard was fired iutOi and 
presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened. The enemy were found 
m com&rable force, but were attacked by the 44th Native Infimtry 
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paoisbiaeiit ioflieted on tlieiia; tbey were pursued up 

M ^|n^pi<)ens mountain tfido and two of their stoebeKies stcn^med. One 
Balssfaotory mult was that the English ammanition found on the 
stain proved that they had been the raiders last ^ear at MonierkhaU 
and l^nndigram. On the 12th January a small portion of the column^ 
earrying only just so much supply as was absolutely necessary^ started 
from Smlam lor Lalboorah’s locality^ distance or whereabouts of which 
no one knew. They met with no opposition, and on the 1 7th February 
entered Ghumpai, Lalboorah^s chief village, which they found 
deserted. In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an 
elevated platform, on every point of which were hung skulls of different 
wild animals, while in the centre, on a pole, was a fresh slain head 
with the hand and foot of the victim. The village, oonsisting of 500 
houses, was burnt. The tribes of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel had 
now b^n subdued, and the capital of the latter destroyed. The General 
thwefore set out for Chumsin, the village of Vonolers widow, where 
he dictated the terms on which alone it and the other villages of Lal- 
boorah would be spared. These terms were (1) that agents from the 
Government should have free access to Lalboorah^s villages and 
transit through his country ; (2) that three hostages should accompany 
the column to Tipai Mookh ; (3) that the arms taken at MonierkhaU and 
Nundigram, or an equal number of their own, should be surrendered ; 
(4) that a fine of two elephants^ tusks, 1 set of war gongs, 1 necklace, 
10 goats, 10 pigs, 50 fowls, and 20 maunds of husked rice should be 
delivered within 24 hours. There was difficulty about the arms, but 
eventually everything was delivered before morning, except a small 
portion of rice. The possibility was then considered of forming a 
junction with General Brownlow, and signal rockets were fired, hoping 
that they might attract his attention, but without success. The 
column then set out on its march home, and the General Commanding 
reached Cachar on the 10th March, having advanced 193 miles from 
Cachar and 110 from bis first base in the enemy^s country at Tipai 
Mookh, until he reached the stronghold of Lalboorah/ the most powerful 
of the Lushai Chiefs. 


Opentions of the OhitUigimg ootunm. 


Nor were the operations of the right or Chittagong column less 

successful. This force, of about the 
same strength as that starting 
from Cachar, was chiefly composed of Goorkha regiments. Its 
advanced base was at Demagiri on the Knrnafooli, where the force 
assambled at the end of November. The tribes which General Brownlow 
had to reduce to submission were the Syloos and the Howlongs, the latter 
being the most distant, and Mary Winchester, who had been carried off 
from Alexandrapore in 187 1, ^ing a captive in their hands. At 
Burkhal the Chi^ Euttou Poea came m* It had been doubtful whether 
he would give in his adhedbn to us or m% but the prospect of a large 
loroe assembling at Bestiigiri in the neighbourhood of his own village oo 
doubt influene^ him greatly and iiSueed him to cast in his lot wii)^ 
us* ftom BuilM he aoted as gui<fe to a foree^^^t^ 
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p]aee to Bema^ri by latid^ and subseqaently throaghnnt iiie wlxde 
expedition^ be was of the greatest possible assistance in carryitig on 
negotiations. 

A moTe was first made on the 9th December against the Syloos j 
the troops marehed in a north-easterly direction^ ooenpied the bill mark 
Syloo Savoonga on the map, and thence penetrated to Laljeeka^ the 
village of one of Savoonga^s sons. In reaching this the force 
had to march through a most intricate country^ being obliged in places 
literally to hew their way through the jungle. They succeeded^ however, 
in striking severe and rapid blows as they passed ; Vanbnoyah^s, 
Vanshumah^s, Yanunah's, and Vanhoolen^s strongholds were all cap- 
tured and the stores of grain in them bnmt. From Z^aljeeka the 
General returned to Savoonga, intending thence to make an expedition 
into the Northern Howlong country. As, however, Bntton Poea and 
Mahomed Azeem, the police subadar, been sent on a mission to 
the Howlongs, it was deemed expedient to await their return before 
any hostile occupation of the latter tribe^s country was attempted. In 
,the meantime Captain Lewin had despatches two messengers to 
Henkuia, the principal northern Howlong Chief, in whose hands Mary 
Winchester was, and he at once gave up the girl, reserving, however, 
ail questions as to submission and his other captives. On their journey 
hack these messengers met Eutton Poea and the subadar, and the 
latter having taken charge of Mary Winchester brought her to Rutton 
Poea^s village near Demagiri, whence she was sent to Chittagong. 
Hutton Poea continued on his way to Vandoola, the Chief of the 
Southern Howlongs. 

On the 32th February General Brownlow started with a portion 
of his force against the northern Howlongs, having first left a sufficient 
garrison at Syloo Savoonga. The force crossed the Dullessuiy, 
and on the next day some of the enemy were seen ; they were 
communicated with, through some of Rutton Poea^s men, and 
evinced a desire to submit. The march was, however, continued, until 
definite information was received that Benkuia and Savoonga were 
advancing to tender their submission. They arrived on the 16th 
February, and without hesitation accepted the terms which were 
imposed on them. These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment on their part to live amicably with all British subjects from Mani- 
pur to Arracan, with free right of access to our people through their 
whole country. A day or two afterwards Lalboorah, Jatoma, and 
Lienrikoree, the remaining Chiefs of the northern Howlongs, came 
in and agreed to similar terms. On the 28rd the force commenced 
its march hack to Syloo Savoonga ; and there Lai Gnoora and Laljeeka, 
sons of Savoonga, Vanhnoyab, Yanloola, and three other Chiefs, represent- 
ing the whole of the Syloo tribe, made their submission on the ^ame 
terms as the Howlongs. There only remained now the southern How- 
longs, and, to commence proceedings against them, it was necessary to 
return to Demagiri ; and starting from that place a show of force was 
m^e in the direction of Sypoea and Vandoola, whose villages were said 
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to be^-tmn three to five dnys^ marches east o{ Batton Poea. An 
advttnee was made to Sypoeal^ village^ a distance of 40 miles, and be 
immediately snbmitted. On the 12th Van tonga came in with a number 
of captives, and next morning Sangliena, VandooWs eldest N>n, followed, 
and his submission was accepted on behalf of his father ; he agreeing 
that his captives should be given up. The submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force marched back to Chittagong, the last of 
the troops reaching that place on the 24th February. 

The operations of this column were' decidedly successful. It 
advanced 231 miles from Chittagong and 83 miles from its first 
advanced base into the Howlong country ; it disabused Benkuia 
of the idea that his village was inaccessible » and its progress was only 
arreted by the submission of that Chief and his tribe. The following 
is a complete list of the Chiefs who submitted to, and came to terms 
with, General Brownlow 


Tribe. 


Name. 


Sjloo ... 


HowUmg (north) 


Savoonga 
Lai N^ra 
Laljeeka 

Vanhnoya and two brothers 

Yankdnga 

Yanhndna 

Yanhoolen 

DowtYOTTa 

Yanli^ 

Yanshdma 

Lalhleera 

Sangbdnga 


Howlong (south) 


Benkuia 

Yansanga 

Chongmama 

Lien-u-koom 

Lalbdra 

Jo'htoma 

Yandoola 

Yantonga and two brotbera 

Sanghena 

Saipoiya 


Ebkjuiks. 


Bepresented by bis sons. 

I Sons of Savoongm. 
Step-brother to Button Poea. 

Subject to Savoonga. 



These Chiefs are brothers. The 
former has married Button 
Foea's sister. 

Subject to Sangboonga. 


I Brothers : independent. 

Bepresented by his son Sanghena. 
Cousins of Yandoola. 

Eldest son of Yandoola. 

Brothers of Yandoola and brother- 
in-law of Button Poea. 


A survey party accompanied each column of the expeditionary 
^ force, and in the short season avail- 

Survey opera ionw. their operations they topo- 

graphically delineated 6,500 square miles of new and difficult country, 
and contributed most materially to fill up the gap which had hitherto 
separated the survey of Chittagong from that of Cachar. 

The southern party, under Major.!. Macdonald, pushing north from 
Chittagong, succeeded in completing a triangolation of 2,300 and 
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topomphioal mapping of 1,700 i^uare miles connected wltb the eastern 
(ton&r series oi the great trigonometricai survey^ The tract thus 
explored lies between W 'SO'and 23 45' north latitu&, and 92*^ 80' 
and 98^ east longitnde, and its sarfey has determined a considerable 
extent of the water^^shed between the Caohar and Chittagong and Akyab 
Water systems: Borty well defined geographical j^oints ha?e been 
established, and the heights of 87 of these obtained mth mathematioal 
accuracy. 

Captain Badgley, in charge of the northern partyt started ^rom 
Caohar and accomplished about 600 square miles of triangulationy with 
nearly 200 linear miles of route survey and 4,S00 sqnare miles of 
topography. The region thus surveyed extends to 98° 80' east longitude, 
and nearly to 28° north latitude, and includes the whole course of the 
Tuiri and its tributaries, which pour their waters into the Barak at 
Tipai Mookh. 


Major Macdonald was not able to push far enough north to deter* 
mine the upper course of the Dullessury and the Sonai, more westerly 
affluents of the Barak, and owing to the two parties not having bean 
able to effect a junction, there remains a blank in longitude between 
these two portions of the survey which overlap in latitnde ; and also 
another gap in latitude between the northern limits of the tract 
surveyed by the Chittagong party and the southern boundary of 
surveyed Cachar. 


Leaving for further consideration the question of the policy to be 

followed in future with the Lushai 
Chiefs, the Bengal Government con* 
expedition with placing a line of 
strongly*maaned posts along tho whole southern frontier of Cachar and 
Sylhet. 


Defensive poets. 

tented itself on the close of the 


The question of policy was afterwards taken up by the Local and 
,, Supreme Governments ; but as most 

Ftt ure pdioy. debateable points arose in 

connection with the Chittagong side, it will be most convenient to notice 
the result in the following chapter. The more important papers will 
also he found in the Appendix. 

The Ln«hais have given no serious 
trouble since this expedition* 


Sff<»ot of the expedition. 


Some of the Chiefs visited the Deputy Commissioner of Caohar 
during 1878-74, and some of them sent down their muntries, or 
agents, with small presents. Large numbers came down in December 
1874 to purchase cattle in North Cachar with cash, which they had 
obtained from the sale of rubber* During the cold weather of 1874-75 
large numbers of Lushais came down to cut rubber on both banks of 
the Barak. When they were forbidden to cut more, they disappeared 
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from the neighbourhood of the guards and gardens^ though, possibly, 
they continued to cut rubber in places where they were not seen. In 
January 1S75 SookpilaVs agent reported a great scarcity of rice in that 
Chiefs country. Supplies wei'e sent up, and Native dealers were induced 
to send up more. Three bazaars had been established of recent 
years in the Lushai country, beyond our border, which were supplied 
with goods by Native traders from Cachar. They are located ou the 
three principal streams flowiug out of the Lushai country, at Changsil, 
formerly Bepari Baazar, at Sonai Bazaar, and at Tipai Mookh. They 
increas^ for a time in size and importance ; but their growth was 
checked by the exactions imposed on the traders by the Chiefs, and 
lately they have fallen off seriously owing to the failui*e in the supply 
of rubber brought in by the tribes. 


A very important question in 
Movi. ‘neat of the tribes northward. 

northwards towards our southern boundary. (^) They are, it is supposed, 
closely pressed on the south and east by the Soktis and possibly by 
other tribes ; and the southern tribes, in consequence, appear to be 
coming north and the eastern tribes coming west. This movement, if 
not watched with care, may contain the germ of future complications. 
The Chief Commissioner has forbidden altogether the settlement of 
parties of these border tribes within our boundaries, except after per- 
mission duly asked and obtained, and on sites specially assigned to 
them for the purpose. These sites are to be invariably at a 
considerable distance within our frontier, in order to prevent raids 
on the settlements, and to obviate the chances of disputes arising 
between communities settled at short distances from one another 


connection with these tribes brought 
to notice in 1876-76 is an apparently 
gradual- advance of the Lushais 


across the border, which might lead to our becoming involved in their 
feuds. 


For the rest the policy of sending one of the Cachar officers to 

PolMqr ot 4ef.no. .nd oonoUUtioa. the principal Chiefs in a friendly 

way from time to time has been 
followed. Our frontier posts are carefully maintained, and very recently 
the military branch of the Police in this, as in other parts of the Pro- 
vince, has been placed on an improved footing. In the Appendix will 
be found papers ebowing the proposals devised to this end and the way 
in which the defence of Assam is now provided for. 


In February 1875 Sir E. Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
, . , . X , « , forward a proposal to appoint a 

to ‘‘“ve sole charge 
of the relations with the Howlongs, 
Syloos, and other hill tribes of Chittagong, and to make over to this 
officer also the control of SookpilaPs country and the tribes of Hill 


(*)Ai8sm Proceedings, June 1876. 
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fippmA>,(^) ^ Tke Chief Commissioner df Assam objected to the scheme 
oil the loliowing^ grounds r — 

Ti|S ebsngM proposed which sSoot this Fro^iooe sre^ 

(1) Xho control of Sukpilai’s ooantry from the Chikagong side, instead of from 
the Cachar side* 

(^) The aholition of the appointment of Political Agent to Hill Tipperah^ 

On the first point X am to observe as follows ; — 

PoUttoaIfy, Sukpilal’s country may be described as bounded on the north by the 
Pisbtictl of Cachar and Sylhet ; on the west by Hill Tipperah ; on the south by the 
country of the HowIoom, Syloos, and Shindoos ; on the east by the State of Hauipnr 
and the ooantry of the ^ktees. Although this traot is not wholly under the authority 
of Sukptlal, stul his relations and friends bear rule over almost the whole of it, and it 
is probably what Sir E. Temple intends by tbe expression “Sukpilal’s country.’^ This 
tract has no definite boundaries. On the north side Sukpilal has agreed on a certain 
line, as dividing his country from that of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar t but the 
Deputy Commissioner and his people have much influence to the south of this line, 
while Sakpilal and his people have much influence to the north of it. On the other sid^ 
the boundary of the tract varies with the fortunes of its inhabitants : When their 
star is in the ascendant, they encroach upon Hill Tipperah, the Syloos, Ac., and, indeed, 
upon Cachar and Sylhet ; when they are weak, their neighbours encroach upon them. 

Qeographioally, this tract may be described as consisting of a series of parallel 
rivers running from south to north, with the watersheds between them. The chief 
of these rivers are the Dallessur, the Sonai, and the Tipai, on which are situated the 
trading places of Bepari Baxaar, Lushai Haut, and Tipaimukh. To these trading places 
traders from Cachar and S 3 dhet habitually resort. 

Neither politically, nor geographically, nor commercially, has the tract in question up 
to date had much connection with the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; its connection has 
always been with Cachar and Sylhet. This connection is a natural one, and arises partly 
from the position of the tract to the north of the watershed dividing the waters whim 
flow into the Surmah from those which flow into the Fenny, Kurniifule, Ac. j partly from 
the fact that the people inhabiting it are continually pressed northwards and westwards 
by the hostile tribes to the south and east of them, and are thus brought into recurrent 
contact with the border populations of Cachar, Manipur, and Sylhet. The Chief Com- 
missioner would not dissever a connection so natural, and which has subsisted so long, 
without very strong reason being shown. 

The practical difficulties which are likely to ensue if SakpilaFs country is controlled 
from the Chittagong side are these : Tea-planters and others are constantly being 
brought into contact with Sukpilal’s people. Hardly a month passes but Colonm 
Keatinge has to settle some question of frontier policy in Cacliar and Sylhet. The reference 
of all such questions to Calcutta will seriously detract from the advantages which the 
establishment of this Province wns expected to confer. Communication between SukpilaPs 
country and the Chittagong Hill Tracts is difficult, that is, the tribes of the HowkmgS 
and Syloos intervene. On the other hand, communication between Sukpilal’s people 
and the people of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar is so constant that it is probable 
that, if Sir E. Temple’s scheme is accepted, the Superintendent of the Frontier will 
communicate with Sukpilal vid Cachar. Finally, the object of Sukpilal and his people 
being naturally to encroach on Cachar, Sylhet, and Hill Tipperah, it seems probable 
that they might find means to play off their hew controller of the Chittagong side against 
the Deputy Commissoners of Gwhar and Sylhet. 

XiSstly, I am to point out that, though Sukpilal is still an important personage and 
has mudi influence with his relations and friends who bear rule in various parts of 
ttie tracts above described as “Sukpilal’s country,” still it must not be supposed that 
that country could be controlled by communication with Sukpilal alone. There are many 
other leaders and chiefs with whom the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar and the 
Hanipori authorities are in constant communication, who, though they may he influenc- 
ed, aie certeinly in no way controlled by Sukpilal. 


(’) Assam Proceedings, April 1875. 
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On tN leoond point, in which ohanm ii proposed, 1 nm to point out thnt H if ym 
nwemty to Caoher and Sylhet that their ti^ni flank ^oola be efficiently protected. 
Hie Chief Comxniaaioner cannot reoaU to mind any raids of Eookiee thro^ Hill 
into Chittagong, yrhereas l^ey ha?e been not nnfreauent 8ylhet. Strang 
in Hill Tipperah is consequently of more importance to aistricts in the Burma Valley 
than to those on the Chittagmig side. Tipperah will be Btron|^r, the Chief Commissioner 
thinks, with a Political Agent than with an Assistant Political Agent. 

Coltmel Keatinge remts that be is unable to support Sir E. Temple's sdieme, 
in so for as it afieots this Prorince. He has always held that the present division of 
oontrol over the savage tribes Iving between Caohar and Chittagong was the most 
convenient one. Indeed, when he took op the administration of this Province it was 
strongly ur^ upon him by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal that he should 
undert^e me control of the whole eastern frontier. His answer was, that the Syloos, 
Howlongs, Ac., and other tribes in connection with Chittagong, could not convenWtly 
be oontrcdled from the Catdiar side ; that the controlling authority should have possession 
of the Chittagong IMstriot as a base. In the same way, he holds that SukpilaTs people 
and other tribes in connection with Caohar could not conveniently be controlled from 
the Chittagong side } that the oontrolling authority should have possession of the Caohar 
District as a 


The project was accordingly dropped. 


In January 1877 Mr. H. Luttman- Johnson, then Deputy Commis- 

Mr. Johnwa'. tour, 1877. T?" f 

Extra Assistant Commissioner nan 


Charan Sarmah, Rai Bahadur, and by Mr. Savi, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Police, in command of 50 men of the Frontier Police force, entered 
Lushai territory at Changsil Bazar, on the Dullessury River. (^) From 
thence the party marched through the bills to Sonai Bazar, and then pro- 
ceeded to Kulicherra Mukh, on the Barak River, at which point they took 
boat, returning to Silchar by way of the Monierkball outpost. Mr. 
Johnson spent altogether about three weeks in the Lushai Hills, expe- 
riencing much hospitality from those of the inhabitants with whom he 
came in contact. He was unfortunately unable to arrange an interview 
with either Sookpilal or Khalgom, now the most powerful of SookpilaPs 
sons, these Chiefs excusing their non-attendance on different grounds. 
The Deputy Commissioner, however, paid a visit to, and received a visit 
from, Sailengpoi, who is said to be the favourite son of Sookpilal. 
Sailengpoi evino^ during the interviews a most friendly disposition. 
The tour was, on the whole, most successful, an issue due to a great 
extent to the caution and tact displayed by Mr. Johnson, 


In March 1877 a very unsatisfactory report was received as to the 
state of the frontier posts supposed to be maintained by Hill Tipperah. 
The Rajah had three posts along his northern (Sylhet) border, at Kamal- 
pur, Koilaspir, and Furnah Dharmnagar. Between this and Ekshurra 
on the Goomty (a day^s journey from the Chittagong Hill Frontier), no 
posts were placed. (®) Then full two days^ journey from Ekshurra down 
the Goomty was a post at Udaipur. On the south, close to Noakhali, 
another at Rishyamukh and on the west posts at Khadlamadla and 
Agartalah, In most cases the Political Agent found the sepoys' pay in 


(^) Assam Prooesdings, May 1877. 
(*) Assam Prooaedings, August 1877. 




THB KOETH-SAST tEOKIin Of BSKOAt. 


Quarrels between Xjastern and Western 
liUshaiB. 


nrmm and no ainmuniticm^ provided for their mnekets. The Govern^ 
nient of India gave ordere insisting on the Bajah^s carrying out bi» 
engagements in thin matter of frontier defence. 

It was reported in 1876-77 that an expedition had been under- 
taken by Sookpilars son, Lem* 
pong, and Laljeeka in October 1876 
against Pugrying, a Syloo village, 
in which the village was plundered and several of the inbabitantB 
carried away into slavery. Afterwards news was received that fighting 
has broken out between Khalgom, and the eastern Lushais under Foibou 
The quarrel is said to have originated through Khalgom having joomed 
land to which Poiboi laid claim. Poiboi and Lalhai would appear to be 
often guilty of acts of oppression towards the weaker Chiefs. In 1876-76 
Tantow, a petty eastern Chief, having been attacked and robbed by Poiboi, 
came and settled near Tipai Mookh, The Chief Commissioner, considering 
his location in this place objectionable, ordered him to return to Lushai 
territory, or to move to a safer spot, — he adopted the former course. 
Subsequently, twenty-two families of Tantow^s village came into 
British territory, and asked for protection, saying that they could no 
longer tolerate the constant oppression they suffered at the hands of 
Poiboi and Lalhai. They stated that Tantow himself bad lately been 
seized by Poiboi, and placed in confinement, but had been released at the 
instance of Lengkain. These refugees were located for the present in 
the Kookie village of Akhai Punji, on the west bank of the Barak River, 
opposite the mouth of the Jhiri River.* 

In July IS 77 hostilities broke out between the eastern Chiefs, Leng- 
kam, Lalbura, Chunglen, and Bungte, and the western Chiefs, Sookjpilal, 
Khalgom, his son, a*nd Lenpoonga. These hostilities originated in a 
dispute about some joom land. 

Sookpilal and the other western Chiefs, shortly after this outbreak of 
hostilities, sent a deputation to the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, ask- 
ing for assistance against the eastern Chiefs. Their request was of 
course refused. In August following the eastern Chiefs sent a similar 
deputation, chiefly with a view to find out what answer had been given 
to Sookpilal It was explained to them that the British Government 
would not assist either side, and they were ad vised to make peace with the 
other party. They then asked that the traders who had deserted the Tipai 
Mookh Bazaar on account of the oppression exercised by some servants 
of Lengkam^s might be induced to return. They were told that the matter 
would be taken into consideration if proper explanations were tendered. 

Towards the end of September, Lengkam attacked Khalgom, 
and carried off fifteen heads, in revenge for the theft from some of his 
people of some salt which they were carrying throi^h Khalgom^s 
country fron Sonai Bazaar. Tn October thirty-five of I^lhai's people 
fled from the Lushai country through fear of Poiboi. 

* I give the names of the Lushai Chiefs aa they apmar in the papers ; but new 
names are constantly oropping up without explanation m their eonneotion or looatioii. 
Some Caohar officer shoula prepare a * Eey’ to the Annual Beporta. 
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la HoTember SodkpilaPs maatri^ a^iu seat a petition to the 
l>6patj Ckiiniaifleioiier, asking him to mediate betnreen the eastern and 
weatem Chiefs. They were told in reply that, if both sides joined in the 
af^lioation, the request might be entertained, but not otherwise. 

In January 1878 Ijengkam^s muntri with other agents of the 
eastern Chiefs made restitution to the traders who h^ left Tlpai 
Bazaar, paying them Re. 80. They also, on the part of the eastern 
Cbii^s, again asked for the mediation of the British Government. The 
Chief Commissioner being informed that both parties were desirous of 
mediation on the part of the British Government, directed that they 
should be advised to make peace, and that a safe meeting-ground in 
Cachar should be offered to them. 


Nothing of importance occurred to disturb our relations with any 

of the tribes in 186S-79 till October, 
" * when the bazar at Changsil, which is 

under SookpilaVs protection, was plundered by a party of Lushais, who 
could not be identified. The merchants came down with the mun tries of 
Sookpilal, and some of his neighbours who tried to throw the blame on 
the eastern tribes. On investigation, however, this appeared highly 
improbable, and Sookpilal was called upon to pay the losses of the triers 
and per cent, damages, and with this view the muntries were sent 
back to him, with a message to the effect that no merchants would be 
allowed to go to Changsil until the money was paid. 

About the same time six Lushais from Sennong, one of Poiboi's 
villages, came down to ask for assistance against Lalhai ; they further 
reported that Poiboi was about to send down his principal muntries 
after the rice crop was cut. Advantage was taken of this opportunity 
to remind Poiboi and Khalgom of their obligations regarding the safety 
of their respective bazars. 

On the 6tb December a robbery of rubber from some Nepaulese 
woodcutters by a party of Lushais was reported. Investigation was 
made, but the thieves were not discovered. 


On the 8th December some muntries and others from Khalgom 
came down to ask for assistance against the eastern tribes. They were 
told that Poiboi^s and Lengkom^s muntries were expected shortly, and 
that, if they waited till SookpilaPs muntries came down also, there 
would be some chance of making a peaceable arrangement between the 
tribes here. 


The Bengali messenger the Deputy Commissioner sent with the 
returning muntries to Sookpilal came back on the 1 5th January, and 
reported that Sookpilal had made a thorough investigation into the 
robbery at Changsil, but without success. He declined to pay any 
damages or compensation, but promised to send his muntries in a fort- 
night to treat for the re-opening of the Changsil Bazar. The promised 
muntries came down in February, and, after long consultation and 
debates, agreed that Sookpilal should pay a fine of Rs. 1,000, and remit 
bazar dues to the same amount, on the condition that the Changsil 
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Bassar be Fe-opened. Meanwhilei the muntries (mm the eaittem 
side had amved in the atation. From what they all aatd» the ati^ of 
enmity hetween the tribes was highly tmpbpalar, and aolely dne to the 
jealousy of the Chiefs. Even they» it seemed^ would be glad to make 
peace^ were it not that each party was unwilling to incur tbe shame of 
making the first advance. The Beputy Commissioner recommended 
them to make simultaneous advances, and told them to say that the 
advances were made by his advice. The muntries all went away about 
the 8th of March. 


Sookpilai first endeavoured to raise the amount of his fine 
by the imposition of a house-tax ; but this attempt was abandoned 
in consequence of the opposition it encountered at the bauds of his 
people, who contended that, as the Chiefs themselves realized handsome 
pronts from the bazar, they, and not the community at large, were tibe 
proper persons to make good the sum demanded by Government. 
Sookpilai then obtained contributions of Rs. 100 from each of the tribu- 
tary Chiefs Sailengpui, Lengpunga, Lengkunga, and Baniyatungi, and 
Es. 60 from his son Khalgom ; this money, together with Rs. 100 
^contributed by himself, be paid to a Native officer who had been deputed 
to Chang sil to realize the fine. He promised to arrange within one 
month for the payment of the balance Rs. 440, but the Native officer, 
being: seriously ill and having nearly exhausted his supplies, returned 
to Cachar. The Chief Commissioner remitted tbe balance of the fine, 
in consideration of the deference paid by Sookpilai to the order of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


On the 80 th April 1879 it was reported that a party of 
-« SookpilaPs tribe under the command 

Event, of 1879-80. 4 Uhmmz and Lenjf- 


pung, bad started to attack the villages of Foiboi and Lengkam, and 
of their subsidiary Chief Chungleng, the object of the expedition being 
to retaliate for the burning by Lengkam of some JAum huts. It was 
further stated that another party had gone south-east to raid on Lalbura^s 
people. These reports were afterwards corroborated by information 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Traets. 
No collision, however, occurred, the contending parties being induced to 
abandon for the present their warlike designs by the friendly offices of 
the grandmother of Foiboi, a Rani whose territory lies hetween the 
villages of the two belligerents. In June 1879 a report came down from 
the*Sonai Bazar that Sailengpui and other Chiefs bad started to renew the 
attack on Foiboi, Lengkam, and Chungleng ; but a rumour having 
reached them that troops were being despatched from Cachar to Tipai 
Mookh, the project was abandoned. 


In the following month the Lushais came down from Senong 
Funji (a village 14 miles south-east of Tipai Mookh Bazar), j^sented an 
elejmant tusk to the Deputy Commissioner, and repi?esented that their 
community was in great distress lor want of food. With the approval 
of the Chief Commissioner, 85 maunds of p^dy were purchai^ and 
sent to relieve the distrerau 
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la additioa to these iatepal dispates^ the Eastern Loshais are 
thfeateaed by some of the Kookie elans living still further to the east* 
ward. It was reported that in April 1879 some Paites, nominally 
suhjeot to the Maharajah of Manipur^ attacked the Wllageof Bontonga, 
brother of Lalbura. The result was the loss of one life. No retaliatory 
steps were taken by the Lushais, who had been recently further 
disturbed bv a demand made on them for tribute by the Soktea (or 
S<K>ties)^ which demand they determined to resist at all costs. 

Daring the year the muntries of Sookpilal, Sailengpui, and 
Lengpung visited Cachar, and presented nazars to the Chief Commis* 
sioner. The muntries of Poiboi and Lengkam not having attended 
as usual to pay their respects, the Deputy Commissioner caused 
inquiries to be made of those Chiefs, and was informed that the cause of 
this neglect was the attitude of the Soktes, which rendered it inadvisable 
for the headmen to absent themselves from their villages. 


In 


1880 


April 
Events of 1880-81. 


a party of Lushais who had come down to 
collect rubber fell in with some 
woodcutters in the Inner Line forest 
reserve, and demanded rent from them. On the matter being reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner, he sent a remonstrance to Sookpilal, 
whose subjects the offenders were said to be. Sookpilal took the 
matter* up promptly, and summoned the principal offender, one 
Lalapa, Muntri of Mintang Punji, whom he fined and personally 
ebastis^. He also expressed a hope that any Lushais who interfered 
with British subjects in our territory might, if arrested, be punished 
by the Deputy Commissioner, In the month of May a letter, received 
from the Changsil Bazar, stated that Sookpilal was seriously ill, and 
wished, if possible, to have an interview with Eai Hari Charan Sarma 
Bahadur before his death. Major Boyd, therefore, with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, despatched that officer, with an escort of 1(1 
men of the Frontier Police, to the Changsil Bazar, whence he proceeded 
to SookpilaPs village. He found Sookpilal very ill and anxious that 
a medical man might be sent to him. 


Owing to barbarities committed by Khalgom, SookpilaPs son, 
upon his people, several families sought refuge in Cachar and were 
settled at a distance from the border. 

On the 13th January 1881 Major Boyd started on tour in the Lus* 
hai oountry, and was absent a month from the district. He was able 
to meet seven Chiefs, exclusive of the infant son and heir of Sookpilal. 
News of the death of the last-mentioned Chief reached him after bis 
departure from Silohar. 

From time to time during the year reports were received of petty 
raids committed by the several Chiefs in pursuance of the quarrel 
between the eastern and western Chiefs. Had Sookpilal lived, it is 
possible arrangements m^ht have been made to elbet an amicable 
settlement during the &puty Commissioner's tour in those hills ; 
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bttt ibe deftih of ibe most powexfal of their opponatite hm enm^baged 
PoilK>i imd I^eogkam to prosecute the qim^ 

The death of Sookpilai wm to be reg^retted^ as his gr^t inflaeuce 
had of late been steadily exerted in favottr of the maintenance of 
friendly and conciliatory relations with our Government. During his 
tour major Boyd had frequent opportunities of noticing how thoroughly 
the conviction of the paramount importance of retaining the favour 
of Government was entertained by the chiefs and their headmen^ and 
as the pressure of the less^oivilized tribes on the flank and rear of 
the Lushais increases year by year, so will the urgent need for the 
continuance of amicable relations become^ it is thought, to these latter 
more and more apparent. 

In the early part of the year 1881-82 there were incessant hosti- 

Eveutoof 1881-88. "“““S chffe inhabiti^ 

the eastern and central tracts. In 

the beginning of April Lengkam, Chunglena, and Poiboi attacked and 
burnt the village of Thangula, which contained about 450 people, 
killing 150 of them and taking 89 prisoners. The Deputy Commissioner 
givfes the following account of their subsequent proceedings : — 


The raiders carried with them forty heads of the slain as a trophy, and it is 
curious to note what they did with these heads on their return to the pmjig. They 
all assembled in the Tiling of Ohuoglen% and there the heads were arranged in s 
row, and an earthen yessel filled with rice, curry, and boiled eggs, and a bamboo 
chunga^* containing U^or, were placed by each head, while the victors drank snd 

danced round them. This food was given, not out of derision, but in order that the 

disembodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel in peace to the city of 
the dead that lies in the far south. Subsequently, a small tree was planted in 
front of the Rajahs house, and the heads hung on its branches, the soldiery then 

proceeded to dance round the tree, firing blank ammunition at the heads. After 

this, the fighting-men who had actually brought away the heads were publidy 
decorated, each man’s hair being bound with a thick white cord, at the ends of 
which knots of biaok and red thread were fastened. These threads are highly 
esteemed by the Lushais, and are carefully preserved and transmitted to their desoendwts 
as proofs of the prowess of their ancestors. 


Directly after this Lengkam attacked a village of Darkang^s, 
and killed many of inhabitants: 28 people from this village and 22 
from Thangula's village took refuge in the Cachar district, and were 
assigned an asylum in two Kookie villages, which were willing to 
receive them, in October Khalgom made an abortive attack on 
Lalhai; but, these wars not being relished by his people, 400 of them 
immigrated into the Cachar district, and were settled there. Shortly 
after this the pressure of famine began to be felt, and the three 
principal chiefs, Poiboi, Khalgom, and Lalhai, met and agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities, and proceeded to -send men into the Cachar 
district to obtain supplies of food. 

The famine arose, according to the concurrent testimony of all 
Th L h i fkm* persotts conoemed, from the depreda- 

e us a me. tionsof rats. In the previous season 

the bamboos had seeded, and the supply of food thus provided caused an 
immense multiplication in the nvmmt of rats, who, when they had 
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txlurasted the bambocHieed, fell upon ihe rioe orop apd deroared them* 
The earliest pdicatbn of the distress was the immipatioa of mae 
families from the village of Khalgom/ followed by other sabh^ 
of eastern chiefs first, and afterwards of tible western chiefs. But, 
though they were later in immigrating, it was the western villages 
which suffered most, and by far the largest number of refugees came 
down, the valley of the Dullessury past Jhalnaoherra. At first, their 
advent created considerable alarm among the tea-coolies and some 
managers of the gardens near their route; but it was soon found out 
that they were peaceably inclined, and were only anxious to earn a 
livelihood, either by the sale of bamboos and forest produce, by labour, 
or by begging. In order to facilitate the former end, the duty charged 
at the forest toll-stations on foreign timber and produce was taken off ; 
and employment was offered both by the Forest Officer on dealing forest 
boundaries and by several Tea Managers on catting down the jungle on 
their grants. The Lushais, though not accustomed to hoeing or road- 
making, are skilful in jungle-clearing, andacoepted work readily vrhen 
offered them on high wages. But, besides this form of relief, it was 
necessary to make provision for supplying food in Lushai-Iand to those 
who were unable or unwilling to emigrate. Traders were encouraged to 
send up rice to the two chief marts of Tipaimukh in the east and 
Changsil in the west ; the protection of a body of Frontier Police was 
promised them ; and two Government store-houses were opened at 
Tipaimukh and Guturmukh, a place rather lower down the river 
Dullessury than Changsil, and to the north of it. These store-houses 
were not to compete with traders in selling, but to act as reserves in case 
the traders^ stores fell short, and from them loans Were to be made to 
the chiefs, or to men for whom the chiefs guaranteed that they were 
ttnable»to buy from the traders. 

One visit was paid by the Special Extra- Assistant Commissioner, 

VWt. to L«.h«.Uad by Government ^ Tipai- 

mukh, and two (on the second of 

which he was accompanied by Mr. 
Place, Sub-Divisional Officer of Hailakandi) to Guturmukh. In the 
course of these visits it was ascertained that the eastern part of the 
country had suffered least from the famine : partly no doubt from 
natural causes, and partly because, being stronger and more warlike, 
the chiefs had stores of plunder to fall back upon. These chiefs 
resented the posting of a guard at Tipaimukh, and professed to 
be afraid that it would lead to the annexation of the country : so, after 
ascertaining that the traders were not alarmed for their own safety, the 
guard was withdrawn, only a head constable and a native clerk being 
left to keep tbe accounts of the store-house and to register traffic and 
report events. On the western side the chiefs and their people were poorer 
and the scarcity more severe; and here much gratitude was expressed 
for the assistance given by Government, and innch friendliness shown 
towards Mr. Place, who was asked to enter and visit the villages, an 
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invitatbii seldom g^ven to an Snglidmisiii whose visit is believed to be 
genexmlly foHuwed by eholm. It was ascertained that the Lushak of 
this tract prevented the Howlongs, who live to their south; from visiting 
Outnrmufch or Changsil; and were making a profitable trade by carrying 
ride to them and retting it at a higher price. 

As the season advanced^ there was no increase in the pressure felt, 

G»dud of f«d»e. ^^* **>« V* 

Imshais who bad entered Cacnar^and 

settled temporarily in Kookie villages there began to return in order to 

prepare their own lands for cultivation. Cholera broke out in the 

spring near Tipaimukh; and carried off one of the chiefs; Ohunglena; and 

his village; thus weakened; was aftemards raided on by some Manipur 

Kooktes. There has been a considerable emigration; toO; from this part 

into Manipur territory. These events; however, did not affect Cachaf; 

neither increasing the number of fugitives into it nor preventing the 

return of the famine-immigrants to their own country. It is estimated 

that not more than 1,000 of these now remain in Cacfaar. 

The quantity of rice and paddy exported to Lushai-land in 1881-82 

was about 18,000 maunds and 2,000 
««1 import, from Imrimi- respectively, while nearly 

1,000 maunds of rubber and 425,000 
bamboos were brought down. The value of the imports is estimated at 
Rs. 61,800, and of the exports at Rs. 42,700, the difference between 
the two figures being covered by the cost of freight and the profits 
of trade. Besides wiis, Government purchased and sent up about 2,500 
maunds of paddy, which was either sold to traders or advanced to tbs 
chiefs and persons vouched for by them. 

The total expenditure incurred by Government on famine relief 

^ ^ . r t was Rs. 2,240; of this Rs. 1,100 

Cort ef Govwnmmit rdmf. ^ 

and Rs. 1,040 for boat-hire, i,e., freight of the paddy and visits of 
supervising officials. Bb. 1,040 were recovered from the sales to traders, 
leaving Rs. 1,200, the net expenditure of Government. Some of this 
but not much may he recovered from the recipients of loans. Bis 
policy of giving grain only in the form of a loan, and on the guarantee 
of a chief, was adhered to, not so much in the hope that much money 
would be received tack, as with the view of preventing too indis- 
criminate application for help from being made. 

In January 1883 a small party of Sokte Kookies under a chief, 

ThangkoyatU; succeeded in making 
Bvents of ^ Tipaimukh Bazar and 

plundered the Bazar, carrying off also a boy captive. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, Mr. Wight, was actually close to the Bazar at 
the time, but not with force sufficient to preyent the outrage. These 
Koo^s came from a village 10 days south of Manipur and managed 
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to evado all the hostile Lashais on their route. The captive lad, all the 
plunder, and a fine of Rs. 460 were snhsequently recovered through the 
agen<|f of the Raja of Manipur. 


£ite in December 1888 


Apprehensiou at present time, January 
1884f« 


the Deputv Commissioner of Cachar 
reported that disturbing reports 
hi^ reached him from Lushai land. 
Khalgom and the western Losbais 
were said to be much excited about the alleged murder of four of their 
people by Kookies living in our territory near Arkai Punji. Khalgom 
h^ sent in a deputation to demand reparation, headed by Rutton 
Sing (a notorious character, formerly a coolie on a tea garden, who 
has been mixed up in every mischief that has taken place on this 
frontier of recent years). It was ascertained that a great Council of 
the western chiefs had been held, and as raids might very possibly 
follow, troops have been hurried up to strengthen the frontier posts 
and patrols. The Deputy Com,mis8ioner has told the Lushais that he 
will make enquiries into their allegations, and that any raid on British 
territory will lead to their utter destruction. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 


CHITTAGONG FEONTIEB TBIBES. 

To tlie oast and south-east of the district of Chittagong stretches 
a tract of hill and forest, which, though now a British district, was not 
very long ago an almost unknown territory even to those who were no- 
minally in charge of it. Lying between latitude 21*^ 25' and 28® 45' 
north, and longitude 91® 45' and 92® 50' east, it was for long 
years entered in the collectorate records of Chittagong as the 
kapas or cotton mehal of that district, a land of impervious jungle 

The Chittagong HiUTmota. and malarious climate, into which 

no Bengalee might venture and 
live. We now assume to govern and protect 6,796 square miles 
of upland. European officers dwell amid its forests, and a yearly 
increasing revenue is derived from its people and its products. It is 
bounded on the south and south-east by Arracan ; on the north-west the 
Fenny divides it from Hill Tipperah ; west of it lie the swamps and 
plains of Chittagong ; while eastward its limits are nndeiined, and its 
ran^s merge in the wild, unexplored high-lands that lie between British 
India and North Burraah. The tract is roughly divided into four great 
valleys by chains of hills running from the south to the north-west in 
nearly parallel lines, till they reach the water-shed between Chittagong 
and Cachar. Flowing south, the Sungoo and Matamori rivers water two 
of these main valleys. The other two are drained by north-flowing 
affluents of the Karnafuli, which itself cuts through the ranges from east 
to west. It is a country rough and primeval : the abode of nomad 
cultivators, who have a bard struggle to maintain life against the sava- 
gery of nature and their more barbarous neighbours. The habits of the 
people and the characteristics of their home have been pleasantly and 
rosily described by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain Lewin) lately in 
charge of them.’**' It is not my intention here to go over ground already 
so recently traversed ; nor do manners and customs fall specially within, 
the scope of my present task. On the history of the Hill Tracts and 
the policy of Government therein, Captain Lewin has hardly touched ; 
and it is still open to me to examine this. I shall first, however, and 
with due acknowledgment, condense from Captain Lewin^s work a very 
brief account of the various tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts. 

Captain Lewin divides these into two classes : (1) the Khyoungtha, 

Uvrin-. ricetch ot the Hill peopl*. ^ f (2) ‘J*® 

Toungtha, or chudren of the hula. 

The former are of Arraca.ne8e origin, immigrants from the South, and by 


• The Eill Trsote of Chittagong and the dwellers tbfii«in*-4?skuti^ 1869, 
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religion Budhiste. The latter are of mixed origin, dwell chiefly in 
the outer hills, and are, in fact, for the most part savagee of various clans. 
The Khyoungtha dwell together in village communities, each under a 
roaja or headman, through whom they pay revenue either to Govern- 
ment direct or to some chief. The whole country south of the Kama- 
fuli is nominally subject to the head of the Phru family, called at 
various times the Poang and the Bohmoug Rajah. Most of those 
living north of the KarnafuU acknowledge a chief called the Mong 
Rajah. Distinct as to language and race from the ordinary Khyoung- 
iha are the Chukma, or Tsakraa tribe. Branches of this tribe are 
known as Doingnak and Toungjynyas, and much discussion has taken 
place as to their origin and history, for which I must refer to Captain 
Iiewin^s pamphlet and the Asiatic Society's journals. The chief of the 
Chuckmas was nntil within the last few years a woman known as 
Kalindi Rani, and the tribe jooms north of the KarnafuU towards the 
Penny river. The Toungthas, or sons of the Hill, i.e., the tribes who 
cultivate the higher hills in preference to the river bottoms and lower 
ranges, are divided by Captain Lewin into three sets : — 

(a) Those who are tributary to us and subject to our control, to 
wit (1) the Tipperahs or Mrungs; {'1) the Kami or Kweymi; (3) the 
Mrus; and (4?) the Khyengs : 

(i) Those who pay us no revenue, but are subject to our influence, 

(1) the Bunjogis ; and (2) the Pankhos : and lastly 

(e) The independent tribes of (1) Lushai or Kookies, and (2) 
Shindus or Lakheyr. 

The Tipperahs are merely emigrants from Hill Tipperah, to whom 
our rule has seemed more settled and endurable than that of their own 
chief. At one time, as we have already seen, the Kingdom of Tipperah 
probably embraced a large part of Chittagong, and this fact may also 
help to account for the numbers of Tipperahs we find here. There are 
about lt5,000 settled in our Hill Tracts divided into four classes : the 
Pooran, the Nowuttea, the Osmi, and the Eeang. Th? first two live 
near the Fenny ; the third is small and scattered. The Reangs live 
on the eastern verge of the district, near the Lushai Kookies, and were a 
great source of trouble to us when first we entered on the government 
^ the bills. 

The Kumis dwell on the Koladyne river in Arracan, and on the upper 
part of the Sungoo. Living as they do near the outer tribes, they are 
more warlike in their habits than the Tipperahs and Khyoungtha, and 
stockade their villages for purposes of defence. 

The Mrus are found to the w^t of the Sungoo and on the Mata- 
mori. They were originally driven out of Arracan by the Kumis, 
There are only 1,600 of them in all within the district, and they pay 
tribute to the Bohmoug in common with the other tribes of the south. 

Of the Khyengs, Captain Lewin only reports that they are few in 
number in the Hill Tracts, and inhabit the spurs of the great hill range 
separating the district from Arracan. 
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The iSiiQjogis and Pankhos are of common origin ; but the fomter^ 
witli tbo Shindua and Kumia^ knot their hair over the forehead^ and 
are with them jelassed as foe; the latter, with the Tipperahs and 
Losbais, wear it m c/ii^non at the back. Together, these two tribes 
number about 3,000 spuls, and live, a few on the Karnafuli, but most 
to tbe east of the Suiigoo. They are in many points like the Lushais, 
and Have the same love of plunder and slaughter. 

Of the Lushai tribes bordering on Cachar, I have already treated 
in detail* Those found on the verge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
though connected with the clans to the north, were long believed to be 
distinct, and |JbK Jcally at any rate, may be considered apart. The 
Burmese call them Lankbd, and they are divided into three great septs. 
The Howlong, estimated at 12,600 ; the Syloo, at 10,800 ; and Button 
Poiya's clan at 2,580 souls. They are all independent, warlike, and 
aggressive. They inhabit the hills to the north-east. 

The Shiiidus are a formidable nation living to the north-east and 
east of the Blue Mountain. AH the country south of the Kamafuli 
has for many years been exposed to their ravages. Of their position 
and internal relations we know much less than we do of the Lushais. 
The whole aim of our frontier policy has of late years been the protec- 
tion of the other tribes already named from the raids of the Chittagong 
Lushais and Shindus. The whole history of this frontier is indeed tbe 
story of their outrages and of the efforts to pi*event, repel, or avenge 
these. 

These are tbe tribes with whom the Government has to deal in 
this out-lying part of its dominions. But it is only of late years that 
such a complete classification of them could have been given. When 
Chittagong first fell into British hands, no attempt was made to bring 
any part of the hills iiti<ler direct administration. The authorities had 
cogniaaneeof only two hill chiefs : the one called the Phru, living 
52 miles east-soutb-cui^t from the station of Islamabad ; the otbet;, whose 
residence was 35 miles to the eost-nortb-east, being the head of the 
Chukmas. Tite chiefs had paid a tribute in cotton to the Mubam- 
madans, and continued to do so to the British. But the amount 
appears to have been uncertain, and tbe Kapas Mehal, as it was called, 
was fanned out yearly to some speculator, who contracted to realize 
the tribute, and enjoyed a monopoly of the staple in which it was paid. 

system of cultivation common to all the hiUmcn is that known 
as ‘ joom^* A village settles do>vn in a favourable site, and yearly, in tbe 
month pf April, each family proceeds to fell the jungle and to clear 
enough ground for purposfs of tillage. The timber and bamboos so 
cut down are fired in May, and thereafter, on the first token of tbe 
holes are dibbled in the ground, into which five or 
tax kiti& of seed are thrown to^tJier,--cotton, rice, maize, pumpkin, 
or wba^ got# calculated to. mature in regular sequence. While the crops 
are ripening, tiiie whole rillage bivouacKs on t^ jooms to protect them 
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from beast and bind. Two years of euob oultivatiou exhausts the 
soil^ aud when all the good land round a village has been worked out^ 
the people move m nmse to another site. Among the wilder tribes the 
greater part of the jooming operation is performed by slaves— captives 
of many a raid and bolder foray^ which are indeed mainly undertaken 
to procure such labour. It is obvious that under such a system of 
cultivation the joomea can acquire no rights in the soil itself, and that 
no practical means of assessing his clearing could in such a country 
exist. Hence, even the chiefs claim no property in the land or in the 
forests. Each claims the men of bis tribe wherever they wander, or in 
whatever part of the country they may settle for the time to joom. 
Generally speaking the joomeas of each clan confine themselves within 
certain rough limits, but there is no real local jurisdiction vesting in 
any of the chiefs. The forest outside the State Eeserves is free to 
all. 


The tribute paid by the chiefs to Government was originally realized 


Eevenue aystem of the Hill Tracts. 


in kind through the roajas or head- 
men from the several families of 


the village. In 1789 the Government converted the cotton tribute into 
a money payment, and the chiefs now in turn demand from their 
joomeas a cash contribution. This is usually fixed at Rs. 3 or 4 
for each married man. Bachelors, priests, hunters, and some other 
classes are exempt. Money payments introduced direct settlements 
with Government— contractors being abolished— and brought the Hill 
Tracts into administrative relations with the paramount power. The 
Government revenue was fixed upon a rough idea of the number of 
joomeas subject to each chief, and it has always been held liable to en- 
hancement on the ground of increase in their numbers. As first settled, 
the whole revenue of the Hill Tracts was Rs, 5,703-13, of which tjie 
Chukma chief, Jan Buksh Khan, paid Rs. 1,862 and Kumla Phru Rs. 703, 
the balance being paid by various headmen, who managed to obtain 
direct settlements either through intrigue or as being really the repre- 
sentatives of distinct communities. In 1846 the revenue had risen to 


Rs. 11,803. 


The earliest notice of these tribes which Captain Lewin discovered 
dates from the year 1777, when Ramoo Khan, probably a Chukma chief, 
rebelled against the authority of our cotton farmer and called in to his 
assistance large bodies of Kookie men, who live far in the interior part 
of the hills, who havCL not the use of fire-arms, and whose bodies go 
unclothed.'^ The rising appears to have been starved out by closing 
the markets to the hill people for a time. Tribes called Kookies were 
then, we gather from other contemporaneous notices, wont to raid upon 
the plains. There can 1>e little doubt, however, ^tthe raiders of the 
eighteenth century were the tribes who now inhabit our Hill Tracts, 
and are themselves sufferers from the encroachments of the more dis- 
tant clans. 
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Prom 1790 to 1840 tKe Phru family, wUch ruled from tbe E^uma- 

rr u. . ±t. m. ^ . fall to the Naaf, had been under on« 

Pteu ftoily and their g^^ung Phr«.(>) Some time 

before his deatt Satung made over 
the management to his brother^ Om Phru; but this Chief was so un- 
popular that the family, which h^ hitherto lived together at Bindabun, 
broke up and moved to different parts of the hills. In 184'6 Om died, 
and his son, Komalagnio, kept possession of the family seat, though 
at first he had no infiuence over the rest of his relatives. From ISlO 


a state of anarchy prevailed owing to the family quarrels of the 
Phrus which first drew the serious attention of Government to the 


internal condition of Hill Tracts. During the two years preceding 
Satung Phru^s death we had heard from time to time of sanguinary 
attacks upon villages subordinate to the Phrus. In 1830, in 1834, 
and again in 1835, such raids had taken place; the attacking parties 
being M rungs, Kumis, or Bonjogis. Before 1830 our records are 
almost blank, recording nothing but the payments of. revenue at 
appointed times. Now, however, the dissensions of the Phrus and 
the anarchy which followed . brought about a series of outrages, of 
which few details reached the ears of local officers at the time, but of 
the reality of which there was an ample evidence discovered afterwards. 
The fact appears to have been that the various members of the Phru 
family took up different positions in the hills, and perpetrated constant 
forays upon each other^s villages, calling in the outer tribes to assist in 
the bloody work. This threatened the security of our revenue and 
demanded peremptory interference. Besides this, however, it would 
seem that now for the first time was Government made aware of the 
nature of these hill raids. In 1846, at any rate, we get very full 
details in regard to them from Captain Phayre, the Principal Aiiistant 
Commissioner of Arracan. The Chittagong authorities knew little 
of the tribes. Most of the marauders were Kumis or Shindus from 


the Koladyne, and all efforts to recover captives or punish raids were 
for many years made from the side of Arracan. The first expedition to 
punish an offending tribe was planned by Captain Phayre, then in 
charge of Arracan, for the cold weather of 1846-47 against Kumis of the 
Koladyne, who had raided upon certain Mru immigrants from Arracan, 
now tributaries of the Phrus. Komalagnio Phru had obtained a sort 

of pre-eminence over the rest of hi« 
for defence of country by the family, and^ to hiip Government 
applied for information as to the 
nature of the arrangements made by him for the defence of his joomeas. 


(^} Judicial Proceedings^ 1846, 26th August, Noe. 190 A 191. 
JudioM Proceedings, 1846, 23rd September, Nos. 99 to 108. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1845, 14th October, No. 82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 24th Pebruai^, Nos. 25 to 89. 
Judiotal Pro<^ing8, 1847, 2Sth April, Nos. 137 to 189. 
Judicial Proceedings, XS47, 22nd September, Nos. 109 to 118. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 12th Januaiy, Nos. 150 A 151. 
Judiotal Proceedings, 1848, 24Ui Febiuaiy, Nos. 163 to 176. 
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It was foond that his predecessors had established oertain stockades in 
the south on the principal lines of route from Arracan^ and these the 
Bohmong Bajah (to give the Phru his later title) now expressed himself 
wOling to repair and man. The Magistrate of Chittagong strongly 
improved with the impossibility of effecting much by offensive measures 
in such a country, and believing that failure must attend any attempt 
on the part of Government to establish a cordon of out^posts adequate 
to the protection of the tracts, recommended that the Bohmong 
should receive a remission of Rs. 1,000 from his revenue on condition 
of his undertaking the defence of his own estate. This sum, how- 
ever, the Bohmong pronounced utterly insufficient even for the 
maintenance of the four forts he had, viz., Toba Cherra, Paindal 
Cherra, Purdah Cherra, and Capabtye Cherra. There was this fur- 
ther difficulty. Komalagnio Phru had not been formerly recognized 
as sole Chief and head of the family, and the dissensions ensuing on 
the death of Satung Phru bad not yet altogether subsided. Any 
arrangement made with him might only cause difficulty from the 
jealousy of the ' other Phrus. Under these circumstances Mr. Henry 
Ricketts, the Commissioner of Chittagong, was deputed to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject, and the scheme which he submitted 
was eventually approved. It has been printed at length in No. XI. of 
the Selections from the Bengal Records. The following is an abstract 
of its provisions. 


Mr. Ricketts held that as we had, from tlie inaccessible nature of 

Mr.Bwkett.' ^tUement. ‘I*® Su “I® 

through the Phrus, it was politic to 

ignore the connection which any of them might have had with the 
recent raids. We must manage through them, or not at all. Of course, 
if eveiything failed, we might remove the whole family to the plains, 
and try to work through the roajas or village headmen ; but for many 
reasons such a plan was to be deprecated. We had therefore first to 
adjust the family feuds. This could only be eff^ted by insisting on 
treating the chieftainship as an impartible heritage, subject only to 
liabilities for the support of the rest of the family. A little pressure 
brought the Phrus to consent to this. • It was agreed that Komalagnio 
sbould be manager and chief; the others taking office under him as 
tehsildars or revenue collectors for certain clans, but all were to live 
together at Bindahuu. On these conditions the revenue payable to 
Gbvemiiieiit was reduced to Rs. — a remission of Rs. 1,645. Mr. ’ 

Bicketts pfvoposed that it should be formally notified to them that 
Goveiiniiieiit acknowledged no right on their part to the soil bt the 
forests, the whole of which belonged to the State ; that their revenue 
sbouM not be enhanced for twenty years, and no separate engagements 
be taken during that period from new joomeas south of the Karnafuli ; 
that they were to undertake the defence of the frontier against marau^ 
ders; that, Should forays ti^e place, or family quarrels arise, the manage- 
ment of the tract and the frontier defence should be taken up by Gov» 
emment, and the Phrus be deported to the plains. One ar^ment 





broogit lorwmrfl to jostify these concessions to the Phnis is worth not^ 
ing; It was the feet that for many years raids npon the actual |>lains 
had been aiiknown^ Whatever, therefore, they hod done or failed to do, 
they hod been able to keep their own tribes under epntrol, and had 
proved an efEeotual screen to the people of the lowlands It was only 
through our more intimate connection with the hill joomeas, owing to 
the nature of the revenue settlement, that we had any cognizance of the 
espistenpe of raids. But where we realised revenue, we were bound to 
give or procure safety. Mr. Bicketts first at this time pointed out the 
anomaly of considering the Kapas Mehal as part of the regulation 
district of Chittagong. For thirteen yeai*s, however, things were left in 
this respect in alatu quo. 


In the year 1847 we first hear of the Shindus raiding in Chitta- 

gong. They are described as a very 
Sliindu raids in 1847-48. £ ±\. c -x- 

powerful tribe of the far interior, 

over whom the Arracan authorities exercised no control. Some proposals 
were indeed at this time made with a view to preventing forays from the 
side of Arracan, but they were not very promising, and nothing seems 
to have been done. The Akyab Police had, it was reported, full authority 
over all the tribes on the banks of the Koladyne to a point hundred 
miles from its mouth, where a thanna was situated. For about fifty 
miles further up, they exercised a less perfect but still appreciable con- 
trol. But this was confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stream. At the furthest point to which our officers had penetrated (the 
junction of the Kolak with the Koladyne) , debouched the most northerly 
of the four routes known to exist between Chittagong and the Koladyne 
Valley. Here it was proposed to establish a stockade. Between this and 
the thanna, fifty miles below, supporting posts would be required ; one 
at the junction of the Kooshai and the Koladyne, where was the head of 
a path leading to the Phrus villages in seven days^ march. But all 
these sites were so fearfully unhealthy that the idea was abandoned, and 
the policy of attacking offending villages, :when this was possible, was 
advocated instead. As the Arracan authorities attributed the frequency 
of raids to the ease with which slaves were disposed of to the 
Chittagong ]^jahs,'nhe Government made the abolition of slavery 
a condition in the arrangements concluded with the Phrus. The estab- 
lishment of a school was also suggested by Government as a desirable 
step. 


The cold season of 1847-48 was marked by two sanguinary raids, 
the one on the Kalindi Rani^s subjects, the other on those of the Pbru, 
The marauders, it was clearly shewn, came from the Koladyne.^ Mr. 
Ili(iett8 was anxious to send a party of armed burkundazes on their trail 
to follow on till they reached the Koladyne, there to co-operate with the 
Avracan police and local levies. But this plan was deemed impracticable, 
as io available force could be safely despatched through a country so 
difficult, so hostile, so unknown. 
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^Flie expedition which Captain Phayre had planned for the cold 
iiLrt wcathcr o£ 1846-4!7 woB camcd out 
^ by Lieutenant rlopkmson, then 

Principal Assistant Commissioner of Akyab, in December 1^47.(^) It was 
designed as already stated to punish certain villages of independent Kumis 
living far above the Koladyne Thannah for outrages committed on the 
Mrus both in Chittagong and Arracan. I have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix copious extracts from Lieutenant Hopkiiison^s journal, because 
they contain the best description I have come across of the nature of the 
country and of the difficulties such an expedition has to encounter. The 
conclusion come to by the local authorities on a review of all the inform- 
ation obtainedby that officer was that, however troublesome the K urn is or 
the Khons or other petty tribes might be, the state of disquiet in which 
the Upper Koladyne was constantly kept was due entirely to the Shindus. 
Until this tribe was punished and brought to terms, there could be no 
hope of permanent tranquillity; and yet no feasible plan suggested 
itsdf by which this object could be attained. Lieutenant Hopkinson^s 
expedition only succeeded !)y a series of happy accidents. The men 
composing it were prostrated hy the mere toil of the march. Had they 
been attacked either in the advance or the retreat, they would never have 
returned to tell the tale. The Commissioner of Anacan wrote that 
while seeing the evil he was utterly unable to suggest a leinedy. Nature 
was stronger than man. “Every expedition (said he) that has 
penetrated into the mountain ranges seems to have met with more 
difficulty than the one that preceded it ; and having overcome all the 
inferior tribes, and established a very improved state of things as far as 
their conduct is concerned, we appear to have arrived near the frontier 
of a tribe, or rather perhaps tribes under the generic appellation of 
Shantoo (Shindu), who perhaps stretch as far north as Cachar and 
Manipur, and east to the Burmese territory Scarcely had Lieute- 
nant Hopkinson reached Akyab, when the Shindus harried the friendly 
villages at which he had stayed on bis visit to their neighbourhood. 
Lord Dalhousie, on receipt of these reports, seems to have been more 
impressed by the hazards the force had run than by the gallantry with 
which it had met them, and in the most cogent terms impressed on the 
Arra n officers the folly of attempting carry reprisals into the 
jungles and fastnesses of the hills, where there was little to gain and 
much might be lost. 

In the cold season of 1849-50, the Shindus raided in the Phru 

country. (2) At the first Lushais 
got the credit of the outrage, as 
they did of every similar attack along the Cachar, Sylhet, and Chitta- 
gong frontier at this time ; and Colonel Lister, Superintendent on the 
Cachar side, was instructed to procure information as to the tribe 


Baids of 1849-50. 


(‘) judicial Proceedings, 1848, ifith August, Nos. 182 to 186. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 27th March, Nos. 94-95. 
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eoneenied^ and ej^eavoiii; to recover the captives. It is certain that the 
sonthchi liU^haiSy who were never reached by Colonel Lister, did raid 
this year upon the Chukina villages north of the Karnafuli, Jam was 
theri wanting an alleged cause, the Magistrate of Chittagong having re- 
corded his opinion that the whole of the outrages in the north of the ilill 
Tracts we<^ due to the encroachment of the Hugh Joomeas upon the 
territory belonging to the hill tribes. No boundary had been settled to 
theeast, and it was urged that this want of definite limits led the Joomeas 
to take up sites far within the hills, on the strength of a protection which 
it was impossible for us adequately to afford. The Magistrate proposed 
that the Chingree Nullah running north and south to Rungamuttea, and 
between Rungamuttea and Kassalong the Rarnafuli, and southward 
thence a nullah without a name, should be our eastern line of frontier^ 
along which we should place stockades, and beyond which we should not 
go. The idea was approved by Government but left for future consider- 
ation. The whole question of repressing the predatory habits of the 
tribes in this quarter was fraught with difficulty. Captain Phayre, now 
Commissioner of Arracan, protested that there was no way of checking the 
l|hindus but by marching a force into their country.(^) This, however, 
he did not recommend, as the task presented difficulties of unparalleled 
magnitude. All that he could suggest for practical adoption was to 
endeavour to educate the tribes by missionary enterprise. A good 
beginning had been made among the Kumin, and the banks of the 
Koladyne, as far as Talakme were fast being peopled by settlers 
from the neighbouring hills. Nothing, however, of the kind was 
possible in Chittagong, where the country was wilder and the savage 
tribes less accessible. 


In January 1850 an attack was made by about 400 Kookies on a 
village of Joomeas, belonging to Kalindi Raui^s tribe, on the Chingnia, 
a river in the Chittagong Hills falling into the Karnafuli below 
Rungamuttea. (^) It was conjectured at first that the assailants came 
from Mullah^s village, from which, as noted in the preceding Chapter, 
Colonel Lister found all the fighting men absent when he captured it ; 
but this idea was ultimately abandoned on consideration of distance and 
on other grounds. The commissariat officer, who was superintending 
kheddah operations in that very neighbourhood, reported that the Kookies 
of the Chittagong Hills never injured his people on hearing^hey were 
' Company's servants,^ and said that they were led to attack the Kalindi 
Banins people by the impositions and frauds practised on them when 
trying to bfurter their hul produce for salt and other articles brought 
from the plains. 

In the cold season of 1850-61, attacks upon wood-cutters felling 

bamboos and timber in the jungles 
were reported from time to time, 
and there were not wanting circumstances making it matter of suspicion 


(') Judunsl Piooeedinga, 18$1, SOUi April, Nos. 169*71. 
(*) Ja6iol«l Prooeedingt, IBSO, 26tk June, Ho. 166. 
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t)iat some connection existed between tbese ontra^ and cirtain qmrrels 
then subsisting between the Phru and the Kalindi Bani, (^) In the mliee 
report for the year I860, we find the first suggestion that the mreet 
management of the hill tracts should be assumed by Govemment 
officers. Badical suggestions of this kind crop up at intervals in regard 
to most of our hill tracts only to be dropped after a desultory call for 
report. In 1 853 Messrs. Currie and Colvin inspected the eastern districts ; 
and the result was a revival of Mr. Bicketts^ report of 1847, and 
of his suggestion to separate the hill tracts from the regulation dis* 
trict. 


A very full report was submitted in 1854 by the Superintendent of 
Police, (*) reviewing the whole history of the tract for the last twenty 

Discussion of policy. W 

the local records. During the last 

seventeen years there had been nineteen raids in which 107 had been slain, 
fifteen wounded, and 186 carried captive. The whole of these forays were 
believed to be the work of Shindus or tribes from the south, and 
the Superintendent exonerated both the Phru Chief and the Chukma 
Rani from all complicity. The Bohmong or Poang had stockaded six 
posts, , in which he kept squads of ill-arm^ retainers. But it did not 
appear that they had ever prevented a raid or punished raiders. Efforts 
had been made through the Arracaii authorities to ransom the captives 
from the Shindus, hut without success ; and it had been proposed to 
establish a line of frontier posts garrisoned by one Mugh battalion ; also 
to create a Joomea police under the hill Chiefs, well armed and located 
at central thannas, who .should protect their neighbours from forays by 
the outer tribes. But to this there was the great objection of the 
expense, which the returns from the Kapas Mehal would be quite 
insufficient to cover. 


A careful local enquiry by an officer of experience was what the 

View, of Gotemmeut iu 1864. Superintendent most recommend^. 

He was opposed to a separate judi- 
cial administration for the tract on the ground of the difficulty of 
dealing with offenders in the absence of all the usual appliances of such 
administration ; no jails ; no lock-ups ; no communications. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to the Commissioner show the views taken by 
Government at this time (1854): — 


It appears that daring the two years which immediately followed the agreement 
which was concluded by Mr. H. Bicketts with the Phru family no attacks were reported, 
but that alter that period they re<K:omraenced ; and that during the last four years there 
have been no less t^ tea of these attacks. Notwithstanding that measures have been 
promptly taken on all tbese occasions to trade or apprehend tne marauders, these effoUrts 
mve been entirely without success. 


(») Judicial Proceedings, 1860, lUh December, Nos. 76-78. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 1864» 16th April Nos. 186^. 
Juffioial Proceedings, 1851, 29th January, Nos. 168-65, 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 26th March, Nos. 87<*92. 
Judicial Prooeedings, 1852, 29th Januaiy, Nea, 887-9i4 
Judicial Proo^ngs, 1858, 19th May, No. 40 , 






tspoem tbit t1i« ham i^^elher fiillad to 
kO 0 |> mit of the AgrMioiit maa with them in %B0t whet^y lh«y nn^oHook to 
protoet theMugh popnlntioii of this tract of ocmntiy from aggreMioa and pltmdor) and 
that other measnrw mint now be concerted for the d^lnment of this objeot* 

On the i|itestion of inarching troops into the hills for the purpose of retaliatioB» 
and of theifeby nunkhing the tribes eoncemed in these outrages, there li^pears to be but 
one opinion $ afl the officers who hare considered the subject having oondemoed any such 
project, as ned only in all probability fatal to those engaged in the expedition, but 
utterly useless in its results, from the impossibility of reaching the authors of these 
crimes in their remote and inaooessihle fastnesses. Hm Xiordship fully ocmeurs in this 
opinion, and Is decidedly opposed to any military expedition being attempted. 

With regard to the propoeal that a boundary line shonld be drawn out and demar- 
cated between the settled parts of the Chittagong District and the #oom tract, and that 
the Government should then declare itself responsible for the protection only of those 
living west of that boundary. This is not a project which His Iiordship thinks can be 
entertained, inasmuch as the doom tract is, and has always been, a part of the British 
dominion, and the responsibility of the Oovenunent cannot be shaken off, even if it were 
desirable to do so ; while, on the other hand, it would be a work of extreme difficulty 
and expense to lay down such a boundary. 

Another proposal which has been made in reference to this object is that an Act 
should be passed excluding this tract of country from the operation of the civil and 
criminal regulations. Besides the anomaly, however, of having two different laws pre- 
vailing in the same district, and the difficulty just stated of defining a boundaiy between 
the two jurisdictions, His Lordship concurs with you in considering that the practical 
inconvenience described in the closing paragraphs of your report would render any such 
special legislation unadvisable. 

It must always be a matter of extreme difficulty to determine the best mode of 
dealing with savage hill tribes, who regard plunder and murder as lawful and commend* 
able pursuits, and dwell in inaccessible fastnesses within a climate so deadly as to defy 
approaob. The plan of subsidising the Chiefs, and enlisting the men as soldiers or police- 
men, formerly adopted in the case of the hillmen of Bhaugulpore, and more recently in 
that of the Kookees, has always answered best ; and there seems to be no reason why 
this plan should not succeed with the Sindooe and the other tribes on the Chittagong 
frontier. The Commissioner of Arraoan will accordingly be desired to make an attempt 
to open a negociation with the Chiefs of the Slndoo tribe, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether, by means of this kind, an effectual stop cannot he put to these periodical forays. 

This, however, is not a measure of which the success can be counted on with any 
degree of certainty. The suggestion which was made by your predecessor, Mr. Plowden, 
and in which you concur, that an armed p^ioe foroe consisting of Joomeas, armed with 
muskets, should be organised for the purpose of watching the passes which lead to the 
Sindoos country, and of protecting life and proiierty throughout the whole of the Joom 
tract, appears to Hfe Lordship to be worthy eff immediate adoption : andjfrou are accord- 
ingly requested to submit a detailed plan for carrying out this object. The Chiefs must 
stul be responsible, as heretofore, for giving the police every assistance in the prevention 
of crime and the appr^ension of offenders ; but as the Government will by this measure 
take upon Uiemselves ttie duty, for the performance of which the Chiefs were allowed a 
remission in the amount of the jumma formerly paid by them, it will now be necessary 
that the full amount should be exacted for the purpose of meeting the expense of the new 
poHoe. 

Like all the half-considered plans which preceded it, this would 
seem to have fallen throug^h : for more than a year later in August 
1865, we find that fresh forays from the south had occurred, and that 
no frontier police had yet been established. The year after(*) we read 
of the Akyah authorities ransoming a captive for Es* 190, and duly 
presenting the bill at the Chittagong Collectorate. It is little to be 

(^) 1055, ffilrd August, Nos. 484-1 
1856, sard Oemor, Koe. 104-7. 

1856, im Hufembw, Nos. 76^82. 
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at that a feeling diame at such a confeemon of wealoiesa 
led both the Commissioner and the Government to consider afresh 
the propriety of ofiPensive expeditions. 

In the Appendix is reproduced a review of the whole qnestion by 
Colonel Hopkmson, then Commissioner of Arracan, in which the various 
plans from time to time submitted are set forth a^ analysed. 

After considering all the facts^ the idea of any expedition was 

Arnmg*«nente made in 1868. abandoned ; but stilltiie raids went 

on^ and always were the raiders 
reported to have come from the Koladyne. More and more frequent 
they became as impunity was found to attend each fresh attack. (^) At 
last in despair the Commissioner made the following proposals 

1. To send military expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
to punish the obnoxious trib^ by fire and sword. 

2. To establish combined military and police outiposts on both 
the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers^ a local levy being raised to 
man them. 


8. To supply the Poang (the Pbru Chief) with arms and 
ammunition, and let him take retribution for every outrage on his ryots 
if he could. 

Upon this Government, after consulting Mr. Eicketts, ordered as 
follows : — 


The Lieutenant-GoTernor ia entirely «reTBe to the first of the three plans proposed 
by you, vis., that military expeditions should be sent into the hills ; for, in addition to 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, there would be great difiloulty in distinguishing 
between those tribes who are in the habit of committing these periodical depredations 
and those who are favourable and friendly to our rule. Indeed, with the almost total want 
of anything like perfect or reliable information as to the actual perpetrators of the 
atrocities which it is proposed to punish, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think 
that the adoption of your scheme for sending ** military expeditions into the hills” would 
be very likely to lead to an indiscriminate slaaghter of friends and foes ; one of the con- 
sequences of which would be that our valuable elephant-hquting grounds would be con.* 
tinually disturbed, and our hunting parties always attacked^ The probability of such a 
result is increased by the fact that the raids appear to be for the most part committed bv 
thd distant tribes ; while those nearest to our frontier, who would be the 'first met with 
and attacked, are generally believed to be friendly. 

Equally weighty objections exist in regard to the “ establishment of military and 
police posts.” j^om the ^eat extent of country tb be protected, such posts would neoes- 
earily be at considerable distanoes from each other, and each would, therefore, have to be 
made of sufficient strength. to defend itself unaided against any force that mip^ht be 
brought against it. When, therefore, it is considered tlmt the country iu question is a 
forestiietween two and three hundred miles in length, and nearly the same d^tanoe in 
bieadth, and that the attacking parties sometimes number more than 800 men, it is clear 
that the establishment of posts would involve snob an expenditure of men and money, 
and r^uire such a len^h of time to mature, as to render the scheme most difficult qf 
adoption, if not alto^ther impracticable. 

Again, even suptMieing the posts to have been established, the greatest diffioulty 
would he experienced in keying them supplied, in oonsequenoe cd their distanoe from 
the frontier { for to be^of effectual service the nearest of tnem should be placed beyond 


0) 1886, 18tb December. Noe. 216-^. 
1857« find Jamiaiy, Kos. 160-70. 
1887, 2nd April, Noe. 00-1. 
im, Oth Oeptember, Noe. 077*85. 
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ill ^ vitligiefl vribioli toinairledg© <rar supwauw^. The oMioftioii on loocnttil irf H» 
ditiiili «lto it mil of motor weight ftgaliiit thooitoblialiiiieiit of in iiili me 

ef inerw^r towi^^ 

l^eUatplmi by you is to ** tisti^biite to toe Boeiig Baje enae mttl 

emmunitiou^ and to give him free permmon to ewt h» ewa ratoibutton for etoij wrong 
done to his ly^oti by toe hill tribes/* This appeam to Ideutcsumi^Goverimr a more 
feasible mn than the other two .and to a oertoin extent Hts Honor is decidedly in tormr of 
its adopted. The Lieatenaat-QoTemor would furnish the Toang and any othm of toe 
Katire Chiefs on whom reliance can be placed with arms* money, m men^ and by advice 
or intimidation, if requisite, would always continue to act through them, so long as they 
shewed iny wUlmgness to afford their co-operation. The fact of the forays having ceased 
daring toe years 1948-40 and 1850 speaks much In favour of the pmicy of working 
through the Native Chiefs introduced m 1847 by Mr. Uickeits, the fonnmr ConuniKioner 
of toe Ohittagoi^ Division ; and His Honor is of opiulon that it would be unwise to 
aboudon this poUoy until a change of system shall have shown itself to be alisolatdy 
necessary. But at the same time it is necessary that the nature and extent of toe 
aerviqoL to be rendered should be distinctly understood by the Poaug, rather than that he 
shouldoe vastod with such an ladednite amouut of authority asdie would possem und«r 
toe present terms of your proposal. 


The arrangements made with the Phms for administrative purposes 
were not found to work satisfactorily ; and in 1859, the interference of 
Government again became necessary, and with a view to protect our hill 

Governor recommended that the whole country east of the cultivated 
plain country of Chittagong should be removed from the operation of 
the General Regulations, and that an officer, to be called the Superin- 
tendent of the Joom Tract, should be appointed. 


The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, at present, it was 
out of the question to attempt really to administer the government of 
these hills. The administration should be left wholly to the hill Chiefs, 
the only object of the measures now proposed being to prevent such raids 
as the Commissioner complains of, and to do so through the Chiefs. 
For this purpose the single officer proposed would, it was hoped, suffice. 

Any such complete system of administration as has been 
established in the Sonthal country was not at present to be thought of 
for the tract in question. The excessive expense of that system, as 
compared with the wealth and population of the tracte administered, 
was in itself a bar to such a scheme in regard to the Chittagong Hills ; 
for the expense of the Sonthal system, in proportion to the population 
and the fiscal value of the country, was enormous, though the Sonthals 
pay a revenue which is more than nominal. The Chittagong Joomeas 
paid only a nominal revenue, and nothing was known of the bills at 
any distance from the plain country. 

The liictttenant-Govcmor was further of opinion that any middle 
course between the thorough administration of thie affairs of a country, 
in a way suitable to the circumstances of fte people, and the leaving 
of the administraiion to its own Native Chiefisj, was most objectionable. 
Such middle courses, as was the case with the Sonthals, were sure, 
sooner or later, to end in disaster. 
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of the hills bordering the plain comitry. 

In that case such portion, if taken in hand, should be thoroughly 
administered, somewhat after the Sonthal system; but the heavy 
expense of that system was a reason for doing this to as small an 
extent as possible. The administration of the rest of the country 
might be left entirely ’in the hands of the hill Chiefs, under the 
general supervision of a Superintendent, who should interfei*e as little 
as p^ible, except to insist upon the people near the plains, who are 
pmctically our subjects^ being defended from the inroads of more distant 
siivages, and being prevented from making raids or committing other 
gmat atrocities themselves. Whatever was resolved upon, the step 
was to be the taking of the Hill Tracts of the Chittagong District from 
the operation of the General Regulations, which are intended only for 
people in a high state of civilization. Such discordance between theory 
and practice as appears when a country inhabited by semi -barbarians, 
ignorant of all laws, and without a semblance of courts of justice 
among them, is represented as subject to and iniiuenced by a reiined 
system *of judicial administration, was hardly creditable to the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

Act XXII of 1860 was accordingly passed, which enabled the 
Govemmept to give to the Hill Tracts the administration suited to its 
condition. 


Before, however, the appointment of a Hill Superintendemt was 
actually made, there took place that very extended series of raids, which 


Qreat Rookie InTasion of I 860 . 


is known as the ^ Great Kookie In- 
vasion' of 1860. In December 1859, 


rumours had reached the local officers of the Tipperah District that 
the interior of Hill Tipperah was in a very disturbed state. The Rajab's 
affairs were generally known to be greatly involved. He bad been 
compelled to dispense with the little armed force he formerly kept up, 
while his family and kingdom were distracted by the intrigues of the 
various candidates for the succession, or of discontented exiles beyond 
the border. The Rajah, besides, either could not or would not meet the 


expense con^uent on the nomination of a jubraj, or heir apparent, while 
he left all his affairs in the hands of his Bengali spiritual guide. Early in 
January 1860, reports were received, at Chittagpng, of the assembling 
of a body of 400 or 600 Kookies at the head of the River Penny, and 
soon the tale of burning villages and slaughtered men gave token of the 
work they had on hand. On the Slst January, before any intimation 
of their purpose could reach us, the Kookies, after sweeping down the 
course of the Fenny, burst into the plains of Tipperah at Chagulneyab^, 
burnt or plunder^ 15 villages, butchered 185 British subjects, and 
carried off about 100 eaj^ves. Troops and police were at once hurried 
to the spot, but the J^kies had only remained a day or two on the 
plains, retiring to the hills and jtmgles by the way they came. It was 
at first supposed that this extended movement on the part of these tribes 




iliiieGtaii by tbe IHpDeT^ Bajfth, aod w$A 

inUniS^ to inyalvf ibat Cbief in trouble witiot the English 
tneiit. But it was afterwards ascertainedi with oonsideraWe certainty^ 
that the main instigators of the invasion were three or four Hill 
*Fipperah refugees^ lihakars who had lived fbr sotne time among the 
Kookies^ and who ti^k advantage of the ill-feeling caused by an attack 
made by the Rajah^s subjects upon some Dhptung Kookies to excite a 
rising that unfortunately Wame diverted to British temtoiy. Driven 
by the Bajah from his dominions^ these men had formed alliances 
among the various Kookie tribes of the interior, and, year by year villages, 
supped to be friendly to the Rajah, bad been att^ked ana plundered, 
vague rumours of which disturbanoes bad reached our ears. Some of 


* tThe following extracts from a Eeport, by Hr. J. B. Gordon, will diow the state of 

attack made by the Ba}ab’s|>eq)le upon the Booptung Kfxdcies. 1 am etiU of opinion that 
that occurrenoe led to the disturbances in the hills which terminated in the massacres at 


Bamghur and Khundul '^eThakoors no doubt used their endeavi^ to extend We 
disturbanoes, and many disslfeoted Eeangs, subjects of the Bajah, joined the Bookies. 
A good number of these men, Beanas, left the Bajah’s IMtoiy two or three ycara 
ago with the Tbakoors. They, it is beliCTed, retumed with them toplunder at Khuudul. 
But, independent of these, there were numbers of the TIpperah i^ah’s subjects, men 
I mean who are avowedly his people, paying him rent, who secreOy jenora the marandenu 
Hr. Steer has ably described the aisorganixed state of WehtUa. ^e Bust is, that them 
are few of the hillmeo who do not fuffer much from the Bajah’s misgorfg&ment. Their 
rent, of late years, has been enormously raised, and th^ are. at all timea, liable to opres- 
^ion of some kind They weio in a state, then, ready to Jom m any axpediyon that 
plunder in the foreground and possible rrietse hem the Bajah in the distance. 


** 1 mast mention that it seems to have been a very general belief that the Govern- 
ment would at once make * Khas* We hill territories, if outrages were committed on 
its pec^^ It has cieated much surprise that this hu not been We result of the 
massacre at Kbundnl, and it is not unressooabie to suj^Mie that the hSfanm felt a hope 
that it might turn out so. They era, many of them, in eonetant coimniinication with 
our subjects, and We security and comfort which the latter enjoy can Imidly have faOed 
to appear in advantageous contrast with Weir own position. 


" Many of the hillmen, too, owed money to our subject^ and so they too wonld hara 
an incentive to join in rubbing and destroying them. It is in exoewngly difficult 
matter to write positively of doings in We nifls, whiW ara indeed to even our 
Native subjects. The best informed can give, or will give, but little vahiabk inform^ioa, 
whilst We hillmen, to Bengalees, are cunningly dkjse as to affijirs relating to Wmn* 
selves. Under these circumstances I can hardly ^ decided or valuable o|dn^* 

But I Wink that to revenge the rrid on the Booptungs toj 

object of the rising of the Bookies; that We disiSVeetM Bcangs and Ohnkim (W« 
KaliAdee Baiiee*s people), headed by the TJhakoors, eaiichv vp We and earned 

plunto and murder on aU sides. 

•* ! would, in conduding this report, add a lew vsttafki npon asubjeet bsariag 
direotly npm We future staleof our 

^Thestatoof IndmndentTipperWeidktoeartotorfaie^ Ido notmean rtW 
a view to annexation, lor that we^ be epptoed to oiw petoeot pbWq^ l aB^toWe 

Wooe in power iaT4^^ 

« Iff disipganimWHi exida to We detriment only et those tesidng wiWiii im 

Independent StaWwMteirth^ 

been We sols ground lor suW btorfeience hf eivlfiied naliens wiW baW^^ ; but if Wal 
disorganimtion dirae% alledt We lives antf property if subjeslA iatorTemioe, en our 
part^iestoim longer enntiiieiWen el poBc?y--^beooawianeosiiaiy, 


<«8tiW k We ease rtW We iUtoml otato el mpsmk. 
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tlie own FnbjectB, tnoreoverj orasperatedf by bis eonstant 

exactions, were bdiered to have invited the Kookies to ravage his 
territories.(^) 

The hillmen who had perpetrated this attack in the Tipperah District 
were .reported from the fiM to be the followers of Button Poea, whose 
elan was known to live far up between the upper sources of the Penny 
and Kamafoli. 

In July (1860) the newly appointed Superintendent of Hill Tracts 

his first duty would 
be to gain as much infonnation as 
possible to facilitate the advance of a military expedition to punish the 
offending tribes. Government was determine to read them at once a 
severe and salntary lesson. (>) In January 1861, a large body of military 

S ilioe, under Captain Baban, marched against Button Poea^s village* 
o sooner had they appeared in sight than the Kookies themselves set 
fire to the place and fled to the jungles. A good deal of damage was 
done to them in various ways, but beyond proving to the savages that 
their fastnesses were not inaccessible, it could not be said that much 
else was effected* At the very time that this expedition was on its 
march, a large body of Kookies made a fierce attack upon Hill Tipperah 
near a thannah of the Bajah^s called Oodoypore. The few miserable 


^ Bumg the time of late Bajah a Bemblanoe of order existed. The present Bajah 
does nothing himsrif, but hat tat the laat seven or eight years given the whole and sole 
• BMDin omuimA management of every matter in bis territory 

to his Chioroo.* iriiis man once had hut one 
aim, the restoration of the Bajah’s finances. The Eajah was much in debt to the 
ICol^juna, and the Gooroo was determined to wipe away these debts. This he has in a 
great measure done, but not in the legitimate way of curtailing extravagance, and putting 
n stop to unneoesBury expenditure, but by sweeping away also establishments ab^utely 
neoessary. Now that the Bath’s debts are nearly cleared off, and he has gained entire 
influence over his master, and unlimited control in money matters, the Goom does not 
hesitate, I learn, to qpena large sums on his own account. 

Ind^ieadent Tipperah will not become settled so long as he remains in power. He 
ii » Bengal, and givea oJEenoe, at every turn, to the Princes and Chiefs of the hillmen. 
Be raqpects no one, and aeeniB to i^dy to estrange the hill people from him. He is 
Mthlem, incompetent to nil% and utterly unscrupulous. 

**1 would urge Lteutemmt-Govemor as strongly as I can, consistently wifli 
respect, to Insist timt that man shall no longer be Bajah of Tipperah, for sneh he is in all 
hut name. His name or title is even upon the sm/, and our officials here have constantly 
the moriafioation of knowing that are in reality conducring business wHh this Ben* 
gatee (not with a worthgr oAioerof the Bajah) of whose want of faith they have constant 
proof. Onr Govermnent ahonld demand, hot only that he be removed from office, but 
gmn the Bejah*s domininns, fora time at any rate.** 

f Be. 18,700 were paid ee compensation to the inhabitaiits of Khundal who 

^ ““"ed = oHiii.biaf w« eaotod from 

MWd wwk Kw- n-n. 


74>penb.(a) 


(>) jradMil PNwMdiiigik Oob^ 1860, Ho.. saS—S. 
(•) Jwiyu I>n)eM£ii«, Deoewber 1800, Ho: 418. 
JudieU PMOOdBimt, Hwob 1881. Noo. 18-^tS. 
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Ihere stationed fled and, after burning and 

destroying three pinions village and a wealthy mart, the invadfirs 
retired eastwards, 'l^e same jiarty, on their return journey, burned 
several villages on the Kalindi Banins Estate, and att^ked oneof our 
police posts (Kurkurea), from which, however, they were beaten off. 
They mso suffered considerable loss from a bold attack made upon them 
by a small body of militaiy police under a Native Officer. Govern* 
ment ordered the deputation of a confidential officer to confer with the 
Tipperah Rajah and compel him to adopt proper measures of defence 
against the Kookies. In July 1861, Captain Graham, Hill Superin* 
tendent, undertook the duty and got the Rajah to come down and meet 
the Commissioner at Comillah.(^) He then undertook-* 

(1) to estabfish 5 frontier posts of 20 men each connected by 

roads ; 

(2) to establish a stockade of 150 men on the Fenny connected 

with the posts by a road ; 

(3) to entertain 6 drill instructors for his men ; 


(4) to admit a topographical survey. 

*’ 

The establishment of strongly fortified posts served to secure, for 
a time, the northern frontier of the Hill Tracts ; but in March we find 
the Rookies attacking the Poang Rajah^s villajres to the south, and 
advancing to within eight miles of Brindabun itself. The Poang 
Rajah, to whom the defence of this part had been for years entrusted, 
was called upon to strengthen his posts. But anything that he could 
do was lamentably insufficient. During the whole year the frontier was 
in a state of constant panic : large tracts of country were deserted by 
the Joomea cultivators, and it seemed as if nothing that our police and 
troops could effect would secure them from attack. The wild and 
unknown country from which the savages came, the trackless jungles 
and rock-strewn torrent beds from which they would suddenly emerge, 
and into which they would, on the first symptom of attack, re-plunge, 
rendered helpless the best efforts of our men to pursue them, as it was 
also impossible to foresee their advance. 


At length in September, Button Poea, who ^had more than onee{’} 
Sabmteioo M Euttoa Pc«l made overture, pf frieudehip, came 


mtssion. 


in and tendered a complete sub- 
Dreading probably the advance of a formidable force in the 
approaehing eold season, this wily individual attached himself to our 
interests tmi offered bis aid to us in any attempt we might make to 


(^) Frooeediiies, 1861, Noi. 118-24. 

Judkieial FrooMdingi, liareli 1861, Nos. 118-14 
Jii^yelii PxeoMdiiigt, 
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readb the tribee beyond him. Adirantage vms taken of his overtores to 
open friendly commnnieatione with the^^Syloo and Howlotig tril^i of 
whom at this time we knew nothing. 

Button Poea^s clan^ and the other two just named, are all described 
in the papers of the time as Lushais. The Howlongs were said to be 
under three Chiefs ; " LOotpore^^ (father of Bandoolah) and Kosai and 
Vangsang. The Syloos were also under three Chiefs : ^bopng (father 
of Lai Moorah) and Lai Poiiang and Sungboonja. All these names 
are of very uncertain orthography. 


At first it seemed as if the negociations with these remote clans 

Deftmoe of the Howlouge wd Sylooe. ^ TOoeesrfal. Scareitr wm 

pressing them close, and it was 

essential to them to ge^ supplies from the British Territory of 
Chittagong. They had apparently no communication with Cachar. 
The outturn of a good crop, however, rendered them insolent and 
boastful. In September (186^) •they sent to say that, though they 
had no intention of attacking Europeans, they considered they had a 
right to cut up other tribes, sucn .as Beng^ees, Chukmas, Tipperahs, 
and Hughs, and we had no right to interfeil. Our troops, they said, 
were paid by money Obtained from country traders (Mahajuns), and that 
sort of thing could not last. On the withdrawal of our troops they would 
lay waste the country. . To a further message, they replied that we must 
he content with their promise not to attack iis^but that they would 
not come in to see the Superintendent. 

On the 20tb January 1863, Sir Cecil Beadon took up the question 

Sir C. B-don'. policy. 

in the same spint in which he had 
approached it elsewhere. It was said » 


This oorreipondenoe has oonvinced HJi Honor tbst oiir relations with the hill 
tribes on the Chittagong frontier are carried on upon a wrong prindiple, and that, so 
long as our |K>licy rests upon the asaumplkm that the Kookies Si oertain tribes cannot be 
trusted until they have been made to feel our power, we shall be in danger of embroiling 
ourselves with them in another uosatisfactoffy and proStleai eentest 

Eveiy endeavour should be made to induce the Chiefs of the nnfriendly tribes not to 
come in, as it is calied, that is, to preMt thraisrives before the Snperinteodeut, either ‘at 
Chittagong or at any other plaoeat a distance from the frontier, but to consent that he 
riiould meet them at some spot equally convenient to both paitiee, and then to enter into 
written engagements for the fatiue maintenaiioe of peace on the border. 

If a meeting of this kind could be arranged in fttoh a manner as not to wound the 
netuml savage pride of these Chieftains aim their fotloweni, and if they could once be 
made to feel coundence in our pacific inteirtions, the Ideuleoatit^Ooeernor has no doubt 
that thf^ would willingly enter into aiw reasonable engagmiients we might dictate; that 
all hostile incursions and the apprehennon of these woiim cease, a^ that the tribes 
instead of being a source of tmrror te those who live under our immediate protection 
would become the reverse. 

One of the best ineans of eonoUm^^ good wUl of tribea, tike the Kookim, is 
to armnge an annual nthering of Chtem at some eonveniant pkoe in the hiQs, on wbioh 
occasion the SaperioieB^ht, rspeesentiag the British CovenimenI, receive trifling 
offerings from each Chief, and bestow o&Mm a nreseaxt in retuvii. and take theoj^portanity 
of hearing and rediemillg all ooinplainti ana grieviiiM, aiiaiff and 

friendly communlmlieh l^umi mb difoeirilribii^ people of 





fa «tlig«d it «9di iMil^gi, jadti^woaNitolwBirf 

would «K)n oome to be regarded a« ft piiT^^ the 
gUid le^ag of thd trShei voiild be enlieted against any one of t^em who Wd «" 

A saiafl pol&oo allowauoe, either in money or in kind, might be giaea to eaoh Chief 
to enable him to keep the peaoe within hU own Umite, and iopreyeht his people from 
nitaoking Ih^akoighbottre, and this would also serve as a seourlto^ for hk own fidelity and 
iUegianoe; 

IPo enstfie yon to see whet may be effeoted by a policy of this kind, I am desired to 
forward to f on the aopompaoying copy of a Report from Maior Blviur, Deputy Commts* 
•loner of Duekimpore, in Assam, detailing his negooiations with the Ah^, a wild tribe 
who hadlor a long time given us muoh trouble on that frontieri and of the engagement 
he hae ooncluded with them. Onie Lieutenant-Governor desires that the policy which 
has apparently, been so sncoetldul In Assam, may be followed out in respect to the tribes 
on the frontier of your Dlvipon. If this be done, it will most probably lei^ove ^ 
ground of complaint as to the msufficienoy of the means at your disposal for ooereing 
fiiese people I «nd the utmost cost of submdising them, and makiug them serve as ih^ 
own ^lioe, will be fiir more than covered by the reduction which will ibus become 
praotiodiile in our own Military and Polioe Establishments. 

In accordance with these instructions^ Captain Graham^ the 

Superintendent of Hill Tracts, pro- 
ceeded to Kutton Po^^s village, 
and that Chief, with nine other 
leading Chiefs of the Lenchew Eange, entered into binding engage- 
ments to keep the peace. Messengers sent thence to the Howjongs, 
brought back a document signed by their principal Chief (now called 
Yandoolah^^), his brother '"Sayah/ and three other Chiefs, in which 
they agreed to keep quiet and to meet the Superintendent at Kassalong 
in January. Yandoolah sent in an elephant^s tusk in token of amity. 
Yanoah, one of the Syioo Chiefs, also offered friendly presents. It was 
found that many British subjects were held captive by the Howlongs, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that no payments of police 
subsidies were to bo made to any tribe so long as it retained such 
captives. The agreement signed oy Button Poea and others is repro- 
duced in a foot note.* 


Graham's uegooiatioiis with the tribes, 
1862-eS. 


• “ The Kookies hereby acknowledge all persons of the following descriptions living 

in the hills and plains to be British subjects. 

Judicial Proowdlnga, July 18W. Nos. 162.63. namely, Hughs, Bengalee^ TipperaHs^ Chuk- 
mas, and such other classes as the Superintendent may from time to time point 

“The Kookies engage to take measures for preventing any parties from amongst 
their clansmen from molesting residents in the British Territory, or trading, cultivating, 
nr travelling in the hills. A 

“All traders shall have access to the Kookie villages, and shall be carefully protected 
from injury. 

“The Kookies shall have access, to the markets of Kassalong and BangamfMteJft 
present, and to such other plac^ as the Government may hereafter approve, and Itor 
tricing parses shaU only car^ 

“Aay KookiessettlingiBBritishTmTitory shall pay the same revenue to Govorp.^ 
meat as t^ otAo? hUl tribm rmid^ 

“ In event of the Kookies having any gnevanee, or in case of any dispute ariidhf 
batwoan them a«id <he Wtish subjects, the Kookies will mfrain from taking the law into 

thi^ow& haikdii h^^ the fiupevintondent and abide by hip 

deoiaioii. ■ ■ 
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He foUowiog paynente, half in sumey half in kind, were aano> 
tiiffied 


Button PoQA*t tribe 

Svloo Kookiee (if they agreed to terms) 


Bs, 

400 

800 

800 


At the close of 1863^ the Commissioner had a very satisfactory inter- 
view with most of these Chiefs at Kassalong, when presents were inter- 
changed and feasts given. 

In February 1864 an attack was made upon the Poang^s country 
by armed Kookies. Button Poea had previously sent in to warn our 
post at Kassaloug that a band of Bunjogi Kookies had passed south- 
ward. This seem^ to be the same baud. The attack was beyond our 
posts. The party passed away^ aud nothing more seems to have been 
heard of them. 


In December 1864 the annual meeting was held^ but none of the 
great Chiefs came down. Representatives from Rutton Poea and the 
Syloos attended. Under these circumstances presents were sent^ but 
money payments not made. It appeared that December was too early 
in the cold season for them to leave their cultivation. Instructions 
were upon this given by Government to the effect, that as the payments 
were for police service and for keeping a quiet frontier, a fixed and con- 
venient pay day should be agreed upon, aud the money given to any 
deputation of relatives the Chiefs might send, if they could not come 
themselves. 

In April 1865 another meeting was accordingly arranged, at which 
deputations from the three great clans attended ; and as they had 
preserved peace for a year and given information of the marauding 
Bunjogis, the payments were made in due course. 

In August 1865 the unhappy state of the tract of country, which 
the Poang was supposed to protect, was brought to the notice of 
Government. When introducing a few months previously the new 


**That anntially, about the time of the full moon of the month of January, a meet- 
ing of the Chiefs and the Superintendent shall be held at Kassalong, at which the Chiefs 
shall receive such presents in money or kind as may be determine on by Government 
in letum for which the Kookies agree to prevent all marauding in the hills and plains, 
and to use every effort to capture offenders aud maintain the peace. 

** In event of the Kookies failing to act up to the provisions of this engagement it 
will be null and void. 

** The original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will remain with 
the Superintendent, and a counterpart or copy will be furnished to the representatives 
of the Kookie communities aforesaid. 

** That the Kookies of the tribe be allowed to purchase annuaDy Bs. powder, 
flinto Bs-r muskets in presence of the Superintendent, or such persons is he 

may appoint, and in return tor this the Kookiee will abstain from purchasing anunum- 
tion or arms fiom unauthorised persons, and will give any infonnalioii which may come 
to their knowledge concerning such illicit trade, 

** In ratification of the ab|^ engagement, ocmtaiaed in teiy>aiiigri^hs, the Superin- 
tondent puts his hand and sealt^ we r^uesentotifes of the Kookie comiiittnities affix 
their marks or signature this day of IS 
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pallid into <ii 0 hill9| we had added four Government poete to tlie five 
kept up by Ibe Poan^, but it was now resolved to extend tbe system of 
connected posts wfaiob already encircled the northern part of the hills, 
and to take, ^ if possible, effective steps to secure tbe whole of the fron^ 
tier line. Prom November to May bands of Shindus, Kumis, Arrungs, 
and other tribw east of the Koladyne and Sungoo annually came down 
from tbe interior hills and ravaged the villages of our subjects. No 
attempt was ever made at 6e}f<4efence. The appearance of these 
marauders was the signal for instant flight to the jungles. 

In January 1866 the Shindoos attacked a Mrung village on this 
frontier half-a-day's journey from our furthest post (Chima). It was 
found that the Poang^s guards bad not ^ne out that season for want 
of arms ! The Lieutenant-Governor ordered arms to beat once supplied, 
and sanctioned a force of 160 extra police with officers to take up the 
new Government posts to be established to the south. 

Just at this time(^} the Lieutenant-Governor received an account of 
an Jbd venturous journey undertaken in the south-east hills by Lieutenant 
Lewin, the District Superintendent of Chittagong. ^ clear idea of 
the extent and results of this tour will best be gained by a perusal of 
the Government orders thereupon which are here reproduced : — 

From this report it appears that Lieateoaiit liowin, after ^netrating to the souroes 
of the Sungoo and Matatnoree, crossed the boundary between Chittagong and Akyab at 
M<^o Tong on the crest or water-shed of the dividing ran^ of hiUs, and thenoe 
descended into the valley of the Peekyond, a tributary of the Koladyne, and that all hts 
subsequent adventures occurred in the Akyab Bistriot, where, latterly, he appears to have 
acted with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, Lieutenant- 
Governor does not, therefore, feel called upon to notice this part of Lieutenant Lewin*s 
proceedings ; but His Honor remarks that in i&is direction and for some SO or 70 miles 
north of the Modho Tong Pass the Chittagong Hill Tracts are bounded by the Ak^b 
District, and that protection from Shindu raids must be sought for in this quarter rather 
from the action of the authorities in British Burma than from any measuree which can be 
taken by this Government 

It is stated by Lieutenant Lewin that Colonel Phayre contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Hill Tracts in Akyab, and it seems probable that this 
measure, if adopted, would have a salutary effect. 

A copy of Lieutenant Lewin’s report and diarv will be sent to the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma for his information j and Colonel Phayre will be aidted to fkvxmr the 
Lieutenant-Governor with an expression of his opinion as to the measures he would pro- 
pose to adopt with a view to bringiug into subjection the Sindhu tribes in the upper 
valleys of the Koladyne and its tributaries, and preventin^^ them as well as the kindred 
tribes on the north and north-east of the Akyab Distnot <from penetrating into the 
CMttagong Hills and committing outrages on ^e villages among those hilh. 

The i>olioe arrangements in this part of the frontier mast, therefore, be regarded only 
■a temporarary and provisional, until effectual meaaurea are adopted by the Administration 
of Burma to prevent the upper valleya of the Koladyne in the Akyab Distriol 


(‘) Judicial Prooeedinga, April 1966, Not. 24-26. 
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liiQOQiing the r«sori of lnwloM S)9tl&doi» mi % })m ttom wliioli tbo j can omj on 
their predMorr oporsliioos into the Chittagong Hill tVacte. yiwone aotion should he 
taken for put&g a«t(^ to a state ot iihings, under which an adjoming British district has 
oome to he regaled and watched by this Coiremment as a hostile territoi^. At present it 
is necessary to maintain establiahm^ts for the protection of the Chittagong hillmen 
agfunst the attacks of other tribes, who ought rather to be, and could more effectually he, 
coerced and kept in order on the other side of the Arracan boundaiy. When proper 
measures have been taken to relieve the frcmtier police of this duty, Lieutenant liewin’s 
plan of substitutiiig a local watch for the present organised police may, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks, be fitly considered. 

In regard to the hill tribes who inhabit the mountainous countrr to the north of 
^e Akyao District and north-east of Chittagong, it should be the endeavour of the 
Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to cultivate friendly relations with them, 
ana to induce them to refrain from predatory habits. If with this object some understand- 
ing could be arrived at with recognized chieftains, who would undertake in return for a 
small annual pecuniary allowance to keep the peace in the border, to restrain their own 
people from mining incursions into British territory, and to prevent the more distant 
tril^ from traversing the intermediate country for such a purpose, the arrangement is 
one, which, if recommended by you, the Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed to 
adopt. 

The Superintendent should be directed to make every endeavour to ascertain the 
tribe to which the people conoemed in the raid* on Yong Thong Eoajah’s village belong, 
the place whence they came and the route they followed both in coming and going. 
It is ^uite clear to the Lieutenant-Governor that they must have crossed over the thund- 
ery ndge dividing the waters of the Eoladyne from those of the Sun goo, and that it is 
only by the action of the Akyab authorities that they can be effectually reached. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be asked to take such action as he 
may think practicable and proper, with a view to the punishment of the offenders and 
the reme of the captives ; and the Si^rintendent of the Hill Tracts should be desii*ed 
to co-operate for this purpose with the omoers of the Akyab District in any measures 
that may be taken under the direction of the Chief Commissioner. 


It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be established by the correspondence in this 
. , ^ case that, under the peculiar circumstances of 

^aiu' to th. .olecborgeof the th, Chittogong Hill Tract*, the officer, who 

superintends the civil administration of the 
district, ought himself to have direct charge of the police, and that the present arrange- 
ment under which the police of the Chittagong District and of the Hill Tracts is unaer 
one District Superintendent of Police subordinate both to the Magistrate of Chittagong 
and to the Civil Superintendent of the Hill Tracts is essentially faulty. His Honor 
is therefore inclined to think that the best plan would be to put Lieutenant liewin in 
charge of the Hill Tracts with full administrative and police powers, having his head- 
quarters at Chundergona, and with an Assistant exercising similar powers, whose head- 
quarters should be at some convenient and su itable spot on the Sungoo, more accessible to 
tks hUlrnen than the sub -divisional head-quarters at Cox’s Bazar. 


These proposals were approved by the Government of India. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burma, however, reported that 
nothing could be done during the present season to reach the Shindus, 
and indeed he deprecated ^ny hostile movement against them in our 
present ignorance of their country, but stated that he had recommended 


^Htat mestkined above. 
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the appaintnwBt ^ a Superiutendeat of Hill Tracts and the ostaWiali- 
ment of additional police posts ^ 

On the 9th July IM6 a raid was committed close to Khokheongf, 
in 1866. where the Poang should have had a 

guard but bad not, in which three 
villages were out up and eighty captives taken. This was au cv'cnt 
unprecedented in the rains, and was supposed to be the work of Lushat 
Howlongs, Two minor raids by sections of apparently the same baud 
were at the same time reported ; one from Kwasa Khuhg, a village to 
the south-east; aud the other from the Kaptai valley on the north-west. 
An attempt was made to intercept the raiders on their return homo, but 
it was unsuccessful. It was at drst believed that these attacks were 
perpetrated by, or at the instance of, Bunjogi refugees from the 
Poang^s villages who had fled to the Lushai country of Button Poea 
to avoid the exactions of the Poang. A messenger was sent up to 
Button Poea’s village and brought back information, which made it 
clear that the Howlongs had been the actual raidei’s ; and that Button 
FOea was much disturbed between his wish to keep friends with us for 
the profit thereof, and his unwillingness to br^ak with his brothet-iin- 
law Vandoolah. The Lieutenant-Sovernor called for all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable Government to send a punitive expedition into 
the hills in the cold weather, directed the police to be raised to full 
sanctioned strength, and sites for posts to the south to be at once 
selected and occupied. {^) The information obtained was, however, so 
scanty, and the position of the tribes and their strength so uncertain, 
while the force estimated by the local officers to be required for an 
expedition was so great, that the Lieutenant-Governor did not 
ultimately feel himself justified in proposing the enterprise to the 
Government of India. There was much to do in the way of strengtheu- 


♦ The foUowiag extracts from a letter from Colonel Phayre to the Governoieat of 
India will »how what the Authorities of British Burma knew at this time of the Shin- 
dus and other tribes— (See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. XXf) 

The subject of our relations with the various hill tribj^ inhabiting the country on 
the north and north-east of Arraoan, being the District of Akyab. has for years been one 
of great dilfioulby. Those tribes are very numerous. Though all are fouud in the same 
geueral social coudition, and all apparently of the Indo-Chinese race, their languages 
uilFer so much that they can only communicate with each other by means of a foreign 
tongue. The one used for that purpose is Burmese, which a few of the men in each tribe 
generally understand. They, for the most part, may be said to live in a state of constant 
warfare. A very considerable portion of the Akyab District is inhabited by these races. 
The principal are the Khyeni^s, Kumis, Kamis, Khons, and Shiudus. There are 
others, as Mrus, Mroongs, aud Khyans, which have now lost their former position and 
power, so entirely that they may in this oommunioatiou be disregarded. 

'* Of the KhyengSr Kumis, and Kamis, some <daus or communities who live in 
the lower hills are in every respect subject to British rule. Others, though withiu the 
nominal boundary of the Akyab District, are praoticaily independent. Among these latter 
are ^e Shindus, regarding whom I have now more particularly to speak. 

I have kttown all the tribes personally, evoept the Shindus, for nmny years. Jie 
Shindii Mbe has always been spoken of as ^werful, and as being much feaied. They 


(») Jndieial Frooeedtngs, November 1866, Noa. 87-112. 
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tug our OWE positidiii and meantime the {oUowing instructions were 
given to the local authorities 

further clacoities or raids should be committed in the Hill Tracts by any of 
the wild tnbes inhabitinfic the frontier, the marauders should be followed at onoe^ provided 
there be any chance of overtaking them, and provided the local oCicer of police have at 
his disi^l a sufficient force for the purpose of attacking and an^esting thorn, and of 
recovering any persons or property that may be carried away. In that case the pursuers 
should go no further than they can clearly go with safety, and must run no risk of 
surprise or discomfiture. Ind^, except under special oiroumstanoes, they should not 
advance further than to admit of their return to their post within two days. In every 
case careful enquiry should be immediately made, evidence should be recorded, and 
all the circumstances promptly reported, 


seem to extend not only for some distance within the nominal British Territory, but far 
beyond it. Their attacks upon the lower tribes, that is upon those residing nearer the 
plains, have of late years been more frequent, more bold, and more destructive than 
formerly. They have also been directed more against the tribes within the Chittagong 
District, and not against those in Arraoan. I am unable to account for tHis change. I 
am not aware of any Shinda clans who either pay tribute, or are, in the slightest degree, 
controlled by any British authority. 

“ The reason of this extraordinary state of affairs of the existence of tribes, virtually 
independent at our very doors, is partly the physical difficulty of travelling in the hilly 
country inhabited by tnese tribes, and partly the unhealthiness of the country, during 
all but about four months of the year, for all races except the hill people themselves. 

In former years I have myself been a good deal among all the hill tribes except 
the Shindus. With continued intercourse, personal influence among them is readily 
acquired. But this intercourse must be constant, and it must be personal If from 
any cause it be interrupted, the wild and fickle people soon forget their promises, and a 
chief of whom one may have formed good hopes, will perhaps next be heard of is 
heading a raid on a neighbouring tribe and killing all who are not fit to be sold as 
captives. 

“ It must be acknowledged that it is, in some measure, a reproach to the local ad- 
ministration that 80 ' Utile has been accomplished in repressing disorder and inspiring 
these tribes with confidence, so that outside tribes might be awed into quietude, and 
inside tribes be forced to respect law and order. But the fact is, that a district officer 
generally has not time ; even if he possessed the special aptitude necessary for gaining 
the confidence of wild savage tribes he has not the time necessary to be devoted to 
acquire the knowledge, which is absolutely necessary, before his personal influence can 
be brought to bear upon such people. The changes also which occur in the charge of a 
district necessarily increase the difficulty. In my late tour up the Koladyne Eiver of the 
Akyab District in the conferences, I had been with the hill chiefs as noticed by Lieu- 
tenant Lewin in his journal. I discovered from their statements many circumstances 
which shewed that a separate^ administration for these people was essentially needful 
It is also necessary to shew the chiefs and tribes who profess to acknowledge British 
supremacy that they are closely watched, and that while their grievances will be re- 
dressed,' ineir faults and crimes will not be overlooked. It is likewise necessary to over- 
awe those, principally Shindus, who are now practically beyond the arm of authority, 
and who require to be impress^ with the danger of provoking vengeance by their pre- 
datory incursions. 

Before proceeding to state distinctly the measures which I propose in order to 
carry out the above-mentioned objects, it will be proper to mention my views in regard 
to the punishment of the offending tribe in the now immediately referred by the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal The case is that of a Mru village, in 
the hilly portion of the Chittagong District, attacked by a parW of Shindus, in which 
four persons were killed and thirty-four were carried away. It is with much regret 
that I report that, until some special agency has been provided. I see no possibility of 
effecting either the punishment of the offending tri^, or the rescue of the captives. 
The Shitidu tribe appears to be more numerous as a people than any other Indo-^ineee 
hill race which 1 know. It extends over a large tract of country. The olans are 
independent of each other as long as they have power to maintain independence. Their 
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If IcKwl |>0lic6 be tineble to effe<^ sm iintnedlete fttimiii, M if ibere etill be a 
prebebiUty ot eiiririzing tbeinareudei^, or ^ being eble to retelmte ufwn tboee wbb 
iu*y bate bebn ccmeero^ in, or muv have instigam tbe crime, tbe Deputy Commbi- 
eioner may, at hie disoretion, follow the manuders with A •uMeient body of poHoOf but 
should not, as a rule, go beyond two daye* mmh frbm the meet advanced oi;it|>o8t. The 
same oirccnnepection must be used in this as in the former <»se, and the expedition should 
not be undertaken without good information as to the rtrength of the party to be 
attaoked, the place where they are to be found, and their means of reslstanee. With 
ihese precautions the plan should be to arrange quitely for a surprise ; but measures of 
retaliation should be confined to the arrest of persons implicated in the crime or the 
abetment of it, and to the seizure or destruction of property belonging to them. All 
prooeedinga taken in pursuance of these instructions should be repented immediately for 
Hih information of Government. 

of this year the Poang was relieved entirely of the 
duty of keeping up frontier guards, his posts being taken over by the 

predatory expeditions appear to be organized, as indeed they frequently are, among the 
kumeis and Khyengs, by persons of infiuenoe, whether Chiefs or not, who collect 
individuals among several clans into a war party. We haye not the means for gaining 
sufficient information to fix responsibility in the present any particular clan or 

village among the Sh Indus ; and to gain that information, ai well as to take really 
effectual measures to rescue the captives, requires the very agency that is now wanting, 
and which I am about to propose. To attempt to punish these people at the distance 
they are, and in tbe country where they live, I know from my own past experience to be 
futile. To rescue the captives is a work of time. 

** Before stating what I propose, I will request the attention of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council to the map of the District of Al^b. It shews 
that more than one-half of that district consists of hilly country, which, I may add, is 
covered with the densest jungle. To the west is the District Chittagong, which is now 
the point most threatened. To the north and north-east is country similarly wild 
inhabited by like tribes, nominally subject to the Burmese, but partially as independent 
and as little known as the tribes of Central Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and 
Grant. The question is, how are we to control such tribes, how to make them sensible 
that those of them who are within, and adjoining British Territory, must abstain £rem 
attacks upon each other, and respect all that are British subjects P 

“ This must be accomplished, in the first place, by the exhibition of the power to 
punish, but uo plan can be successful with these people which does not exhibit, resting on 
the basis of force, the moral influence of personal intercourse by the European Officer 
direct with the influential men of each tribe. 

“ As regards intercourse with the Shindus and other tribes practically independent, 

I should recommend that the Superintendent (to be appointed to these hills) be direct^ 
to endeavour to enter into communication with them in order to discover the following 
points r — 

** JVrsf.— Whether any captives now among them can be recovered by ransom or 
otherwise. The means of doing so peaceably might be left to the Superintendent’s 
discretion. He might be authonzed to pay reasonable sums to liberate captives. 

** With a view to the future, what means should be taken to restrain the 

Shindu and other tribes from making attacks P 

“ It is known that all these tribes depend mainly npon communication with the 
tea-ooast for their supply of salt, and it may be possible by arranging to supply them 
regularly with that article, and taking measures to prevent their being supplied with that 
necessary of life except through the Superintendent, that a very strong pressure might 
be broi^ht to bear ujkin themt This measure would probably require the oo^operation 
of the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. Every facility should be gmn for 
their cotton and other produce being brought to a dep6t at Talakmd, or elsevmere, for 
sale by fair barter or jiurebase. Dowder and fire-arms should be strictly excluded, kere 
ako the (XMiMration of the Chittagong authorities will be required. Wl^ three generil 
instructions! oonrider that the Superintendent should be left to accomplish the ^eat 
objects in view by such conciliatory means as his experience will suggest to him. ft he 
ever considers ooetnire measures neceiisi^, he should, as a general rule, apply for 
iostmotions, unless he oaosiders m immediate example is required/’ 
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Police, The retoiseion of lovenne (Rupee* 8^600) which bed re- 
ceived on account of this duty was, however, allowed to continue, 
oonting^ent upon his giving ready aid and co-operation in checking the 
inroads of savages and meeting the views of government. 

In November, Rutton Poea warned U8(^) that the Howlongs medit- 
ated another raid, and steps were immediately taken to defend the 
frontier ; three . new posts being established at Khokheong (relieving 
the Poang^s guard), at Matamoroe, and at Singopha. Reserves from 
other Districts were ordered up, and all our posts were put on the alert. 
The Howlongs did not, however, at this time come down. 

In December (18(36) it was reported that the Bunjogis of the 
Poang^s country, who had suffered much from the Howlongs, had sent 
a war party of 300 men against them, which had been beaten back and 
was being followed up by the Lushais in force. The people north of 
the Sungoo were abandoning their villages in fear of what was to 
follow. The Poang or Bobmong was ordered to explain how such 
an expedition left his territory without sanction, and every available 
Policeman was thrown across the line the Lushais might be supposed 
to take. Rumours soon began to pour in that the Howlongs in three 
great bands were in full march for the British Districts, but no 
actual attack followed, and it is probable that panic had exaggerated 
the facts. 


On the 7th December Captain Lewin held the annual meeting 
with the chiefs. The result was not satisfactory. Eleven chiefs had 
come in, six of whom left before the day of the meeting: conduct 
which indicated a lamentable want of confidence in our intentions. (®) 


The Lieutenant-Governor was by these events rendered the more 
anxious to place the Police of the Hill Tracts on a serviceable footing 
^ „ . , , . and deputed a Special Officer to 

Captain Bowie’s deputation. . ^ . 

^ ^ examine locally and report what 

arrangements would best serve to secure the safety of the district. 
At the same time the Commissioner was called upon carefully to review 
the policy hitherto adopted towards the Kookie tribes, and to ascertain, 
if possible, why it was the measures adopted to secure tranquillity 
had failed of success. The utmost endeavours, it was said, should be 
made to open negoeiations with the Chiefs of the Howlong and Syloo 
tribes, with a view to ascertain the causes of the present movement, 
to settle any feud or difference there may be between them and the 
tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts under our jurisdiction, and to induce 
them to enter into engagements such as that already made with Button 
Priea, for assisting our Police in keeping order and preventing tifae 
recurrence of these attacks. Every encouragement should at the same 
time be given to the Chiefs in the Hill Tracts to adhere to their 
engagements, and to co-operate with the Police in repelling their forays 
and pursuing and securing the offenders. 


(*) Judklal PvoosedingB, Beoember 18S6, Be*. 16S— 41 
(■} Pfeoesdiags, January 1897, Ke. 68. 








miy fwt of 1667 woo tondi diotarbed by mids loid ttmw» 
of midft^ , Vo^urdo the olc^ of Jimoary a ixmmudiog party appeared 
b^ween the posts of Chima and Kbokheona a»d o«t op seretal 
villajjes, retirinsr a» «stial before they could be got at by wO Police. 
The Sungoo Valley was the point on whidi the Bowlongs generally^ 
at this time advanced— and in Februmy Button Poea warned us 
again that a war party was out in that direction. Onr posts were at 
once strengthened and patrols thrown out. No attack followed on our 
villages, but the Kookies passed on and attacked tjie Shindus of 
Anacan. A band of 500 Howlongs was about ibis time induced by 
Button Poea to turn back when en route for British territory, and to 
divert their attack to Hill Tipperah. For this service Button Poea 
received Rupees 500 reward. The raid on Hill Tipperah was also 
frustrated, it is not very clear how.(^) 

In March 1867, Captain Bowie, the Officer who had been specially 
deputed to report upon the Police of the Hill Tracts, submitted the 

result of his investigations. He 
‘ ' proposed to throw back to the east- 

ward the line of posts for the purpose of covering the Sumbbootiog 
and Sungoo Valleys — to mass the force in three main posts of fifty 
men each with connecting posts of twenty men each ; a reserve of 100 
men being stationed at the Deputy Commissioner's Head Quarters— 
that a road traversable for elephants should be made from post to post 
along the whole line; — and that various subsidiary arrangements, 
calculated to improve the efficiency of the force, should be carried out. 
These suggestions were generally adopted. Myamee, Kassalong, and 
Kongo Tong were made the principal stations, while the intermediate 
out-posts were placed at Kurkuria, Saicbul, Pharoo, Plumdoo, and 
Chima. Besides these, there were Executive Police posted at Bumghur 
Manikserrai, Golabaree, Rungamattee, and Pola Kheejee. The line 
of posts did not go further south because the Arracan Hill Tracts were 
now under a British Officer whose duty it is to prevent raids from that 
quarter. 

In December 1867 the friendly chiefs of the Button Poea elan held 

V A- # their annual meeting with the De- 

Kusalong Meeting ot December 1877. ± n ® x ir i 

® ® puty Commissioner at Kassalong. 

This was a most successful gathering. Seventeen chiefs and deputies 
atteneded, and what was more encouraging, both the Howlong and 
Syloo clans sent in before the meeting to make offers of friendship 
and alliance with the British Authorities. After the meeting, Captain 
lie win set out for Button Poea^s village to meet the HoWlongs* Arri- 
ving there, he succeeded, after some negociation, in exacting a solemn 
oath of friendship, which was ratified by sacrifice and feasting, and in 
which fourteen chiefs or their representatives joined : lump sums of 
money were given as presents to each chief, and it was settled that 


(*) Jadkiil ProoMdlngs, JMWsry 1867, Ncs. 150-6. 
Judloial Proossdiiiga, Mi^ 1867, Kot. 190-*1. 
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llieete eh^tild be in Heu of all annual |>a 7 nient 0 . Early in Februair 
eleven chiefs of the Syloo clan eent representatives to Kassalong with 
presents, and entered into similar arrangements. Immediately on the 
conelosion of these negociations, the Kookies of the Syloo and Howlong 
tribes flocked in great numbers to onr bazars from which, for many 
months, they had been conspicuously absent. At the end of March 
Captain Lewin wept to meet the Syloo chiefs near their own hills to 
ratify the friendship by oaths and sacrifice as in the Howlong case. 
The Lieutenant-Governor approved of all that had been done, and 
directed the establishment of an annual fair, to which all the Hill 
Tribes should be freely invited to come. 


In January 1869 an attack was made by a large body of strange 


Eaids in 1868-69, 


hillmen on the police post of Chima, 
a portion of the guard stationed 


there having been previously drawn off to another quarter by a report 
of Kookies having appeared in that direction. Of the ten men left 
behind, seven were killed and two wounded, and the women and 


children of the whole guard were carried off into captivity, together 


with a considerable quantity of arms and ammunition. A similar out- 


rage was committed in February in the Mrung village of Khijaparah 
by a marauding party, which was afterwards shewn to have come from 
Arracan. An att^k was also made on the village of Lahak, on the 


Koladyne, in which many persons were killed or carried away. En- 
quiries made it almost certain that the atrocities at Lahak were com- 
mitted by the Howlongs. Twenty of the captives taken from this 
village were found in possession of a Howlong chief, who readily 
admitted his complicity in the outrage. There was some reason to believe 
that the Howlongs were also implicated in the Chima raid. 


It was impossible to reach these tribes with any ho^ of inflicting 
OB them any real punishment, except by a very expensively organized 
expedition, which the requirements of the case did not seem to justify. 
The Lieutenant-Governor Sir W. Grey, with all the local authorities, 
was in favour of establishing a strong advanced post in a jposition to 
enable the European Officer in charge of the Hills to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the tribes around (Rutton Poea and the Syloos 
especially) in the same ^roy as the Naga and Garo Hills had been 
occupied in 1866. The Government of India would not, however, listen 
to any such proposal, on the ground that it would necessarily lead to 
minute intenerence aud an extension of jurisdiction which was not 
desired. 


In 1869-70 the raids were 
Balds in 1869-70. 


repealed on villages in the Koladyne 
valley and on a Hugh village close 
to Chima. These renewed attacks 


led the hillmen of the outlying villages to take measures for their own 
defence, and 5,000 rounds or ball cartridges wpre served out to them 
by Government. The head quarters of the district were moved from 
Chundagonah to Rungamattea, and the whole question of frontier 
defence was once more taken up. 
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In 1S7#^71 iliere wns but one taid in tbb distmt ivfandi 

mittedon th^s Slst of 
by a body of about 15 D man d^ 
cribed m Liifthais> on a vilhgo at Gulungea, on the l^t banlc of 
the Snn^, about half* way ween .the Chinia and Pyndoo poliee 
outposta. This wae the earliest o£ the series of Lushai raids whieh 
marked the cold season of 1870-71— ‘most of which were on the Cachar 
side and have been already described. 

But although the Chittagong Hill Tracts enjoyed this year com- 

parative immumty from the attacks 
rr<mtterd.f«.«. ^ 

state of the frontier generally, and the unusually extensiire and organised 
raids committed on adjacent districts, rendered it necessary to strengthen 
the frontier defence of this district. A small detachment of troops, as 
well as a detachment of police from Calcutta, were accordingly sent to 
occupy and guard the most important positions, and three hundred 
muskets were distributed to trustworthy and influential men among 
our border subjects for purposes of self-defence. It was also deemed 
necessary to increase the police force, and tlie sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accorded to the addition of 200 men to the permanent 
police of the district, and the whole force was reorganized as a frontier 
guard. The Local Government agwn raised the question of an advanced 
post, proposing now to station it at Button Poea^s village and to patrol 
the ridge ranning north and south of that station and so protect the 
country inside. The Government of India would only allow a post to 
be established if it was finally decided that the permanent line of 
frontier defence and British jurisdiction was to be drawn through the 
site selected. 

Previous to the raid above mentioned, viz., in the month of Decern- 
„ ^ T u 1 4 . her, the Officiating Deputy Commie- 

«f the L«ri«l country. Gralain, undertook « 

expedition into the Lushai country with a view to open, if possible, 
a communication through it with Bepar^ Bazar, which Mr, Ed^r was 
expected on a certain date to reach from the Cachar side. expe- 
dition failed in consequence of the opposition of Yandoola, a Sylw 
chief, who refused to allow it passage through his country. TRie mam 
object of the undertaking was thus frustrated, thouj^ some valuable 
information was obtained in r^rd to the strength and locality of Ae 
leading chiefs of the Lushai tribe, as also in regard to the configuratm 
of the country, the position of important land-marks and the direettou 
of the principal routes. Lemsilong, a minor Ludaai ^ef, who 1^ done 
all he could to assist Major Gral^ in his expedtion, had his house 
plundered, and his village destroyed by order of the Howlong chiefs. 
He was compensated by some handsome premts, and assursd that he 
would receive assistance from the Britirii Government whenever 
practicable. 



SM laa aratoii'iuMn isoHTiXB 


Am outrage oommittod oti a British village near Sooboolong, in the 

of the je«r. The TQlag^ w^e and the three eons of one 

Loll Khan, who was fdimetly Button T?icm, hut left 

him in 18d0, and ever mnee reside in British tenitory, were forcibly 
carried off. One of them contrived to escape from custody ; the two 
others were subsequently released on two guns being pledged as 
security for the payment of the sum demanded as ransom. It ap- 
peared from inquiries that the cause of this outi*age was that Loll 
Khan had complained of a cattle theft to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tracts instead of to Button Poea : in fact^ this was admit- 
ted by Button Poea himself, who contended that he was justified 
in punishing ** his own dogs'^ for complaining to the saheb^^ instead 
of to him, who would have done full justice in the case, A question 
was raised whether hill custom authorized a joomea to transfer himself 
from one chief to another, but Government did not tliink it necessary to 
Consider it. It might be that in the hills members of a tribe were 
supposed to be under allegiance to the chief of the tribe, wherever they 
lived; but the position of Government was not that of an oidinary 
hill chief: it was bound to insist on the inviolability of our territory, 
and to protect from seizure, on any pretence whatever, any persons who 
chose to settle within our boundaries. Button Poea was accordingly 
informed that, for the outrage which had been committed, Bs. 100 
would be deducted from his allowance for the year, and that, if all the 
pr6perty taken were not restored within a month, his allowance for the 
year would be alto^ther withheld. At the same time the Deputy 
Commissioner was instructed to take care that desertions from the 
villages of independent hill chiefs were not encouraged by him in any 
way. 


Button Poea expressed his willingness to submit to the orders of 
Government, and to bring in what he admitted had been carried off from 
Loll Khan^s village ; but he made a different communication to Loll 
Khan himself, and the Deputy Commissioner doubted if he really in- 
tended to make restitution of the plundered property as be promised. 
The Commissioner instructed the Deputy Commissioner to confer on the 
matter with Button Poea, and to try and convince him of the folly of 
his quarrelling with us about |MX)perty of such trifling value compared 
to amount of the present he annually received from us for good 
behaviour ; and these instructions were approved by the Government, in 
the hope that by a quiet and firm insistence on the necessity of con- 
forming to the orders of Government, the Deputy Commissioner might 
induce Button Poea to submit himself to them. 


In other respects relations with Button Poea continued to be 
friendly, and he often evincedf his good disposition towards the Govern- 
roent by giving timely information of war-parties sent out to attack 
British subjects. As might be expected, however, his alliance with us 
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of iiomiig pbvimooiiig Ili 0 i(mu being nnemned by tb^ tkm* 
To thi«, m n Utmf^mry •nTOgeiitent> OoTemmont of In^n rained no 
objectb^) but iidbeted to its view hi the pdiioy advisable as retards 
this frontier generally. (*) 

As regards this it will be remembered that in the preeeding ohi^pter 

Ponoy to bo JoUowod laid down 1870. ^ 

ernment of India ordered the adop- 
tion of the same policy on the Chittagong side that it had approved for 
Cachar--the policy, that is, of laying down a fixed limit for our regular 
jurisdiction, confitiin|^ ourselves to that, and only dealing with the tribes 
beyond by friendly visits of our officers, while maintaining strong posts 
to repel attack. Hie local officers and the Government of Bengal 
pointed out(®) that the circumstances were different in Cachar and 
Chittagong. On the Chittagong side no boundary (question arose : 
gap lay^ between our frontier posts and the hostile tribes : and 3|m m* 
was no Indication as in Cacliar of their tending to press up to the 
It was undesirable therefore to raise any question of boundary here. 
We never contemplated occupying the Howlong and Syloo villages, 
and therefore to give them sunnuds guaranteeing them their villages 
would also create misapprehension. For the rest the policy of friendly 
intercourse had been regularly tried and would be persevered with. But 
what the local officers all advocated, as I have noted above, Was the 
taking up of a strong advance post from which touch of the outer tribes 
could be maintained. In forwarding the views of local officers the 
Lieutenant-Governor said — 


In Cliittajfong, on the other han4, wo are ourselves in possession of a large tract of 
hills drawing r**venue from the tribes there dwelling, and bound therehwe to give them 
protection, ahile we prevent their engaging in conCicts with the other trib^ outside, 
tale country is of the 11104 difficult and untraversable nature ; and along its eastern face 
dwell numerous powerful and savage oommunitieB, whoee very sites are ouly vaguely 
known to us, who have never been visited by us owing to the hopelessly insix^ible 
character of the mountains they inhabit, and who have for generations been habituated 
to war and plunder. We here oome in fiwst on the flank of the races whose steady pres- 
sure from the south causes the frequent outcropping of new tribes on the Cachar frontier. 
For the last fifty years or more these outer tribes have been in the habit of committing 
raids on the villages of our hill subjects, who for many years wore left by us to the pro- 
teofion of their own chiefs, and allowed to take such rataliatorv measures as they were 
able to carry tlirough. It was only in 18*7 that the qiiestaon of duly protecting our 
hill tracts be^ to be mooted. But no measures that could be devised provtad effectual, 
until it was determined in 1880 to place a European officer in the heart of the hill 
diitmt This measure was carried out ahnoet simultaneously with the occurrence of a 
most formidable iuoursion of Ihe southern Imoshais, who, marching right across our hiU 
trocta. mvaged the plains of .Tippe-ah itself. An expedition was tl^upou se^ out ^ 
ponisili the effhpdinf #hlch was iisbwftained to be xiiider the leademhip of a chief 
oatled Button FeetT inffntte difffoulty bis deserted village was reached and burnt, 


p) Jhdieiia Fmoeedings, September 1870, Koa. jm»l. 
(•> Jtidieiia Pwoeedinga, Deimmber 1870, So, 178. 
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A wmlm of fO«ti mM •! tlM» mio tinw osiftblislied for tho {irolootioii of {ho hill tnolo 
iMf^i of lilio KumofooMo, oiid it it o flMt that no raiding party has Mooo that time entered 
urn oomitnr nortlt of that rhmr. T7p to the defenoo of the hill tracts sonl^ of tho 
Knraafoolm was left to a native ehm^ a atthjeot of our OoTomment, and this tract was 
omutaiifely lavaged both by the Looahai tribes and by the remoter Sfaindoos and other hill 
f^bora. SInoe 1866 a few po^ have been establmed there, but the LieutenanVOovemor 
would eanphatically declare nis belief that till a complete oordon of posts hi established 
aootb and dast of the Knmafoolie, there can be no sidety for this part «l our territory. 
It la futile to talk of eonoiliatiiig tribes whom we cannot even get at l^he Sbindoos aM 
other cognate oommunitieB must be met by the policy of vigorous defence approved by 
the Oovemment of India in your letter Na 6A. of the 29th October last 

With the Looshai tribes to the east and north of the hill trade, we have had, as 
Iiord Ulidk Browne pmnts out, much more oommunication. Button Poea came in and 
formally sidb^mitted soon after &e expedition returned from his village, and up to the 
middle of 1866 we beer of no raids by the other two great septs of Howlongs and Byloos. 
CoDSlaiit efforts have been made to bnng them into amicable relations with us, and both 
Caidain Iiewin and Major Graham have spared no trouble to place matters on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and to secure the good-will of these clans. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but feel thi^ very scant suooeee has attended these efforts. Since 1866 the Howlongs have 
raided repeatedly, passing at ftrst down the eabt feoe of our hill tracts to attack villages in 
Amoan, and now at last, emboldened by impunity, even sssailing our police poets south 
of the Kumafoolie. The Lieutenant-Gbvenior concurs with th^ unanimous opinion of 
the local officers, borne out as it ts by our whole experience of the north-east frontier and 
of savage tribes all over India, that to overlook or condone outrages of this description is 
sure to be misconstrued by the offenders into weakness or indifference. 

In the face, however, of the objection entertained by His Excellency in Council 
to punitive exp^itions, the Lieutenant-Governor had to consider how best to carry out 
the policy of vigilant and vig^us defence which at that time met with the approval of 
the Government of India. His conclusions were embodied in my letter No. 6569, dated 
17to December last, and nothing which has since occurred has in any way, he thinks, 
nmfe the measnres then proposed less necessary than before. The advanced post under a 
European officer at Button Foea’s village would indeed be the best possible ageoov for 
effectively bringing borne to the Looshai tribes in its neighbourhood the conciliatory 
policy upon whicffi the Government has always acted in toese hills. It would do this, 
moreover, in the way beet calculated to prevent misconception, while the presence of such 
a poet at the spot suggested would probitoly do more to prevent 'raiding in Arracan than 
any other measnre which oould be snggest^ 

In the near approach of the cold season— the season of raids— the Lieutenant- 
Govmnor would again press upon the Government of India the urgent need of strengthen- 
ing the hill police, and establishing the posts proposed in my letter above quoted. 

The orders of the Government of India were as follow : — 


His Excellency in Council desires me to remark that these proposals appear to be 
based on what seems a partial misunderstanding of the policy of the Government of India 
in respect to the frontier tribes as described in previous oorrespondeuce. His Excellency 
in Council is not aware that be has ever oommitted himself to the statement that 


** Government will not punish for ndds,*’ as the Commissioner of Chittagong appears to 
* believe. Government is certainly* “ averse 

^ptomtoriSfle.^ *•“€•** *^0- 18th principle to move bodies of troops and 

^ * armed police in order to effect reprisals 

lor outrages on any part of our extended frontier, or to admit that, when such aggressions 
or outra^ take piaoe within our own villages, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by 
following them up for days and even we^s, within their own feHtnesses and hills.** But 
His Exoellenoy in Couninl has nowhere stated, nor is he prepared to admit, that oiroum- 
stanoes may not ooeur under wbhffi military expeditions may be necessary or desirable 
as ih» best means of preventing inroads into our territories. Past experience, hotrever» 
has riiown that a ^jrstem of reprimls which has been tried for years on various parts of 
onr feontSera has feiled, as it probably always will fail, if unaccompanied by other and 
mere biunane measoroa. 


His Exoelfeiicy in Comicil is quite pr^red to admit that the circumstanoes of the 
frontier tribes of the Chittagofig hills are to seme extent different from those of Caohar, 
and he it glad to toami lhat ilie lystem, to which he attaches so much value, of free inter- 
course between ^be diatfiel oOleers and the tribes, hst been so long tried with considerable 
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fuooiiKm IlM C^tttpgonip lacdellem^ fn Cotinoil f^y «d 4 com^ 

imm49 Uie LmHn^ wb0 im hbomi 00 m0O^uUt i0 idb ^0 

ei ilte tribes^ (^ptnln Lewte^sjpt^vioaft wiU luslie it ilift oaoiw 

efisy to give full W II 1 & |K^i<^ wK!& Goremi^cnt M 

It is tor ftoto Hie BxoeUesoy la CeunoO atithoritotiWy to preocribe ene 

uuv»r 3 rio^eiid rigid i>el% la ell ito dews over e f roifd)ier ezteaditig fim 
Akyeb. ^e policy to be dbierved wort nece i Mi ily vuy ia its detoits with the veiyiag 
oirouniftoaoee of the ooiiairy end the toibee bordenag su<di an extended froatierltoek 
If, toerefove, it be impoeeible or inexpedient to eetoblieh trediag marts ia the Chittogong 
hilli, or to tonie luaau^ to thb idiiefli elmillar to tboie approved for Caohar, these meaearae 
need not be attmnptod. Bat while fully reeognisia|r the aeoeesi^ for such variatioas ia 
details, Hit BxoeUency in Conncil can see nothing in the state ox things described by the 
Commissioner of Chittagong to lead him to believe that the policy adopted ia Oacm on 
the one idde, and in Arrsoan on the other^ is In its broad features inapplicable to the inteiv 
mediate hills in Chittogong. 

the Commissioner states that ** iheio is not, and never has been, any boundary ques- 
tion on this side, and the causes which seem to have created such a questkm on the Caviar 
side have no existonoe on the eaid of the bill tracts.'* If the Commissioaer’s remarks 
apply to toe general boundaiy of the Empire, they are true, but quite inapplicable to toe 
question under discussion. Neither in Cachar nor Chitta^g, nor yet in Arracan, is 
there any question of the actual boundary of our Empire. But between that actual 
boundary as shown in the maps and the narrower limit to which our real authority is felt 
apd obeyed, there is in Chitte^^, as in Cachar and Arracan, a great belt of unexplmed 
aid unsettled country, indixding Button Poea's country, and also a large tract occupied 
by toe Syloos and Howlongs, over which it appears to His Exoellenciy in Council impolitic 
to attempt to extend our direct jurisdiction. 

To advance a pcwt to Button Poea's Tillage among people over whom it is impossible 
to exercise any real jurisdiction will sooner &r later li^ to attempts to extend our direct 
influence farther east. Indeed, toe CommlssioDer of Chittagong's first proposal was to 
plaoe toe post cousiderably to the eastward of Button Poea’s village, and m your letter 
of 17to December 1869, No. 6569, the position at the village is spoken of as our first 
advance.'* Instead of attempting to estoblish a direct authority so far to the east, His 
Excellency in Council is decl^ly of opinion that it would be preferable to withdraw to 
a line commencing from the terminatom of the Arracan line north of Taluktnde, as 
sketched in the papers forwarded with roy docket No. X564P., dated 2Dd September 1870, 
and running by toe most convenient line in front of our present police posts to the border 
of Hill Ttopenh. To toe country west of this line our civil jurisdiction should be 
limited. Ine police posts should be strengthened and held by an organized police guard. 
They should be connected, as far as practicable, by cleared ]UDgle paths, which toould 
be constantly patrolled. Beyond this line the tribes should be left to manage their own 
affairs ; and while nothing should be done to give rise to the inference that toe limits 
of toe Britieh Empire do not extend to the ^undary shewn in the maps, no attempt 
should be made to establish our civil jurisdiction or direct authority beyond the line m 
front of toe outposts. Great vigilance must be exercised to prevent the perpetration of 
outrages within this limited jutMdietioii, and any raiders and offenders oau^t red-handed 
should be summarily punished. Should outnmes occur, it will he for His Exoelleney 
in Council to decide, aooonBng to the circumstances of the case, whether military oper- 
ations are to be undertaken ori^. To the east of the line the district officers should 
confine their efforts to frequent and friendly interooutee with toe chiefs and tril^ ocoa* 
sional frtondly visits^ the &lributi<»i of prescsits, friendly arbitration to settle differences, 
and other mcusures of the kind calculated to estoblish a permanent personal influenoe 
amioiig them,* 

What toe best line would be is one of the points to which Major Graham and Major 
Macdonald toouM glee qwoial attontion during their present tour. 

IV 1 enable His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor satisfactorily to carry out this policy, 
Hk Exoffiknoy in CounoB wS give instmotions in the Home Department for toe inorsass 
and reomntaatom of thepolioess a frontier guard in toe manner proposed by toe 
Ideutonaxit-t^verioior at a tmal cost ci Es. 94A09, being an increase of Bs. 91,158 over 
toe pfoeent ooit as toown in Sriiedule C. of ^ mirioeures of your letter No. 4709, datod 
filstOetobsr. It k desirabto that, as tor w he pr^ wdioe should be rs^ 

eruitSid toom the hfifi Iribsi, and infiuentkl men of toe tribes enltstod as racers or in the 
ranks. 
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the eacpeditioii 4)C wm in lie ieM| ^he Iml nlloere 

wild the Bengal C^emment cmee mem preesed the pfopeeel to tefee up 
mn edvftnoed poet neer Eatton Poe»*8 viUage to ptoteot Ihat o|de£ and 
Van Poe^who bad committed themselves thoronghly as our partisans, 
and alap ie seirve as a permanent eheck upon tiie triW rednced by the 
miHtai? operations* The Sirthay range offered^ it was said, an admlra* 
bh| site, and that range wich the Oheepoom range mtining south wonld, 
^ htfS urgedi afiord an admirable line of defence and patrel C'aptain 
Seiria poinW out the disadvantajges under which the local ofBoers bad 
inili^rto lain in being entirely dependent^ i|pon Eatton Foea for their 
^femunieations with the tribes &yond. In an advanced jposition he 
would get better opportunities of making the hoquamtanoe of the outer 
tribes. The Government of India would, however, only sanction the 
grant of temporary protection to our allies as heretofore, awaiting an 
expression of the whole views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the frontier 
question as affected by the expedition. (i) 

In 1871-72 there was only one attempt at a raid — the Shindoos 
attacking the frontier post of lyndoo, but being beaten off. A 
stockaded post was established on the Oheej>oom range overlooking the 
Lusbai country. 


With the close of the Lushai ex|)edition, of which an account 
has been given in the preceding chapter, it became necessary to 
_ „ , ^ consider the future policy of Govern- 

Policy »lopted m 1871..S. those trites, and the 

measures necessary for the permanent defence of Cacliar and Chitta- 
gong. The more important papers bearing on this subject will be found 
in the Appendix. Here it may be briefly stateil that as regards wlicy 
the Government of India adiiered to the system of exercising political 
influence only, without direct interference or control, coupled with the 
definition of a precise boundary line beyond which ordinary jurisdiction 
should on no account extend. This line was to be guarded by a chain 
of posts, and beyond it only political relations with the tribes were to 
be cultivated. In order to the ascertainment of the best line to adopt, it 
was decided, as already shown in the preceding chapter, to have a careful 
survey made of the country between Cachar and Chittagong along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah j the idea being that the cliain of 
posts, after being carried from east to west along the southern frontier 
of Cachar, should turn south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence be carried along some one of the hill ranges till it met the 
advanced posts of the Chittajgong hills, and so down the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracau. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperali, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Eajah of that State* The eastern 
face of the Chitta^ng Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed itl 
Older to the selection of a range sttitable for the rtiablishmeut pf posts 
and opening of ptrol paths. \ 
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, Fof ^ tmrr«^ of the Tipperah Jroatim and t^e oQUQtry between 

Topogi’H^ieal Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr* 
Vower, the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, %vho accompanied thern 
throughout, and but for tvboee indefatigable exertions and tact the 
undeitaJdng would probably have been a failure. Tbe party entered 
the hills from Sylhet, and after an exploration of the Jampai and 
Hachik ranges, Mr, Chennell was left to survey the interior qf Hill 
Tipperah, while Captain Badgley and Mr. Power pushed across the hil!« 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts had established a depdt of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days^ rest they again started north, and made their 
way across the ranges to the |)oiixt marked as Peak Z and B|?pari Bazar 
on the Caehar side of the watershed, and thence to the Caehar district, 
passing by the villages of the Liishai chief, Sookpilal, and beirig the first 
party that had crossed the country lictween Caehar and Chittagong. 

> The Lushais offei-ed no opposition to their progress, though they were 
not by any means cordial. 


The survey on the Chittagong side was conducted by Mr, Cooke, 
in company with Captain Lawin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oheepoom and Saichul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin was also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arracan Hill Tracts, who \vorked 
his way across from Talukmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burma. 


The results of these survey s, and the proposals based upon them 

by the Lieutenant-Governor, may 
the Bengal Government in gta^ed as follows. It was 

* ascertained that the eastern part of 

Hill Tipperah is quite uninhabited, and that a chain of posts along either 
the Hachik or Jampai would be enoitnoiisly expensive, and in such a coun- 
try quite ineffective. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore abandoned the 
idea of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges. He proposed to 
maintain th« present posts on the frontier of Caehar and Sylhet, and en- 
courage as much as possible the development of tiade with Bepari Bazar 
and other Ltishai marts. The I'eports showed that Sookpilal, the leading 
chief of the Western Lushais, had been moving his villages south wai-d 
and neai*er to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lusbai coun- 
try is much more accessible than on the Caehar side. It seemed therefore 
advisable to attempt to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather than from the north. During tlie cold 
seiuion, while tlm surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Hills were establishing themselves at Sirthay in the 
imtnediate vicinity of Button Poea and the Syloo tribes of Lushais. 
The effect of this mcasui*e was most marked and gratifying. Captain 
Dowiil wat able to establish the most friendly relations with the Syloos, 
who Were Ut^erljf cowed and broken by the expedition. Tliey were said to 
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a perfectly firiendl^ and sttbserfient clatt^fratefiil to as for 
otir aid when they were atanring froin loss o€ mpSi tmd anztoiis to 
settle under our ^tectioii. At the request of one bmuch of the ehm 
under a ohiel Iial)]eek% a guatd of 50 poliee was stationed in their inidst 
to protect them from the Howlongs, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There had also been a good 
deal of friendly interoourse with the Howlong elans, and they rave 
referred some of their quarrels to the arbitration of our l%e 

Lieut^uant-Govemor, in concurrence ndth the local officers, believed that 
it was only by maintaining posts in somewhat advanced positions that 
wc cOuid nope to bring political influence to bear upon the oyloos, How- 
longs, and other Lushais, He would work upon Sookpilal and the Western 
Lushais by throwing out an advanced p(^ from the Chittagong side 
somewberqamong the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would 
dominate Sookpilal, protect any trade route opened between Beptri Bazar 
and the Hill Tracts, and form a centre of prditieal influence in the manner 
desired by the Supreme Government. To protect our own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Southern Howlongs and Shiodus, it was proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Oheepoom and southern part of the Saichul ranges. The local officers 
desir^ that British Burma should advance the Arracan Hill Tract 
posts and patrols to meet ours. It was understood that the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma thought the Chittagong Hills should depend 
entirely on its own arrangements for defence. The fact, however, was 
that the southern portion of the Hill Tracts was chiefly exposed to raids 
from Shindus, a tribe only approachable from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley was inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lieutenant-Governor was disposed to think 
that this portion of the hills, and also the Cox^s Bazar Sub-Division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Hughs, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, which could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The Government of India generally accepted the Lieute- 
nant-Governor^s proposals, it having been discovered by the survey that 
the ranges to which the local officers proposed to advance the posts offered 
the only suitable sites for a proper line of defence. The idea of dominat- 
ing Sook|Hlal from the side of Chitting was afterwards found to be 
impracticable ; and the southern portion of the hills were not transferred 
to Arracan. The most important part of the correspondence will be 
found iu the Appendix* 

As regards the eastern bouu^qr of Hill Tipperab, the liieute# 
nant-Governor proposed to prescribe a river rather than a mountain 
bonndaiy. In tncse countries the tops of rang^ are generally occu|^M 
and cultivated, and unsuited for (1^ reason^ % boundaries. 

It was sugg^ted that the Lungai rivefi runmug between tiw Jam^ 
pui and Hacniek ranges, should be taken as the bouPrary line up to its 
source at Betlihgsib. The line wouW ttien rhh a^ 
to Doluittri, and iUence along the recognised Sill Ttpfiiiah border by 
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SudniBg to the Fran^. These proposals wem aoo^ted Mid the 
boondaiy notified aooorojbgljr. 

The jtax 1878-74 was ttneventfal. In 1874-76 time was only 

. one attempt at a raid by the Shindas 

Mmvmt ewato. was prevented b^ a fortnnate 

SiQoe that year m attadks upon our territoiy hme been re* 
ported; ImttheHowloiigsehiefeltavemaintaJiiedageiierally i8<datedaiid 
dhibioiui attitudoi ihou^ large numbere of the tribesmen come into the 
aannal ineeting with me Deputy Cosimissioner. In 187b-76 Bntton 
Poea diedi ana in 1879*80 B^iknia, the head chief of the Howlonm and 
OUT bitteiwt enemyy also died. The frontier ^Uoe have now estaMiabed 
aline of patrols the border of Hill Tipperah to Arraoan. The 
Tipperah Bajah has at last organised gu^ posts to protect the frontier 
line of his territcoy and our sailed districts beyond, and altogether the 
arrangements for defenoe appear to be on a complete and satisfisctory foot* 
ings The year 1881*82 was marked by an extraordin^ invasion of 
rats, vast troops of which came up from the east devouring the crops of 
Howlongs and other tribes, thence passing through a comer of our own 
Hill Tn^ northward to the Lushai Country aim Cachar. The suffer- 
ing caused by the devastations of these rodents here, as on the Cadiar 
sim)| were very serious, and the Government was obliged to supply rice 
in large quantities both to our own hillmen and to the Howlongs, to 
be repm in labour or cash. The assistance given at this time hy the 
State baa bad, it is believed, a good affect upon the sentiments enter- 
tamed towards the British Government among the frontier clans. 
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CHAPTER XXni, 


CONCLUSION. 


In Chapter VIII. I very briefly reviewed the policy of Government 
towards the tribes of the Sub- Himalayan Border, the uorthern frontier 
of Assam. White that Chapter was in the Press steps were being taken 
to call the Akas to account for the petty foray committed by them to 
which reference is there made. Full information as to its nature and 


origin has since been received. The predisposing cause must be sought 
apparently in certain forest and boundary grievatices ; but the raid, as 
a matter of fact, arose directly out of the Calcutta Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. The papers contain more precise accounts of recent inter- 
coui'se with the Akas than were before available to me, and 1 take 


mu Ai « J advantage of this to set out the 

The Aka Exped.hen of 1888.8A. 

Chief of the Kapachors, was succeeded by his son Mtdhi, who 
like his father is a convert to Hinduism. When a grant of land 
was made to the Hazari Khawas in 1S73, as related at page ^5, a similar 
grant was made to the Kapachors to be devoted to the maintenance of 
Caebari priests. The Kapachors were not satisfied with their grant ; 
in 1875 they demanded much more, and this was summarily refused. 
They have, therefore, never taken possession of their grant. It has 
already been stated that they objected to the boundary line laid 
down in 1875, though they afterwaids professed to accept it. This 
boundary line cut them ofE from a tract of laud claimed by them 
between the hills and the Bboroli River. Present at the demar- 


cation on behalf of Government was one Lakhidar, the Mouzadar 
or native Revenue Officer of Baleepara. The tribe has also by 
the extension of forest reserves been deprived of what it doubtless 
considers its ancient right to tap rubber trees at pleasure. They had 
further been forbidden to catch elephants within the r^rves, and 
threatened by the forest officers with the loss of one of their paths to 
the plains which runs through what is now a Government forest. Such 
being the state of things, the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung deputed 
Lakhidar to procure for the Calcutta Exhibition specimens oi agricul- 
tural and other implements of the Akas, and to persuade some 
individuals of the tribe to come down to be modelled. Now, hitherto 
none but the regularly recognised Kotokun or clan-agents bad ever 
sought to penetrate into the Aka Hills. Lakhidar, however, took with 
him 12 village elders and ryots of Baleepara and a private servant, 
and went straight to Midhi^s village. The Akas i^lare, and the 
evidence of one of the Mouzadaris companions supports the state- 
ment, that Xaikhidar said he had been sent to take down to Calcutta 
a ^ Bajah and a Bani with all their ornaments/ for which he was 
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ready to pay. The Akas professed to be furioits at this demand, 
ulleginfir when they had given ornaineuts on foimer occasions, 

they had only been partly |iaid ; while the idea of sending a * Kajah 
and Eani’ to the show was intolerable to them. Any \\’ay after 
some days palaver, charging the Mouzadar with being the man who had 
robbed them of their land, they sent him and his servant under guaid 
to another village. The rest of the party they kept for a week, and then 
let them go« Meantime they had despatched to the plains Chandi, 
Midhi^S brother, the lad who liad been educated at Baleepara Sehooh 
with a party of over 100 of the young men of the tribe. These came 
down toBalee]mra on the 10th Novemlier last, and went frolicking about 
the bazar and tea gardens, getting liquor and ehailing tbo ehop-kee])er$ in 
a good-natured way. In the afternoon, however, they seized the Forest 
Clerk and the Forest Ranger, two guns and some money, and carried all 
off to the hills. They plundered none of the shop-keepers, save one 
opium-seller whose house they ransacked. ' Never', wrote the local 
officer, ^ was a raid conducted so peaceably'. Unfortunately the Akas 
were not content with calling attention to their gpievances in this 
emphatic manner. When the return of the captives was demanded, 
they sent down four very insolent letters in Bengali, dictated to the 
Forest Hanger, making preposterous demands for miles of land and forest 
on the plains, and a lakli of rupees compensation, announcing at the 
same time the death from fever of the Mouzadar. Frontier police were 
hurried up to the spot, and a military expc(^ition to recover the captives 
was speedily organized. On the 17th December 1883 an advanced party 
of the troops crossed the frontier. The Akas had on the 10th declared 
to a messenger that they would surrender the captives in twelve days ; 
but instead of this, they attacked the advance camp on the night of the 
SJ3rd December in great force, killing one sepoy and wounding seven. 
When the troops advanced to the Tengapani they found it strongly held 
by the Akas, whose clouds of poisoned arrows the sepoys much drcadcil. 
It was found necessary to wait for the arrival of the main body and 
mountain guns. On the Stli January Midhi's village, strongly stock- 
aded, was attacked and taken. The Akxis could not stand artillery fire 
and fled. A few days after this the captives were surrendered. The 
Akas have been told that, if they will come in and submit absolutely, 
agreeing to jmy any fine imposed, their villages will not be destroyed. 
Tlmt poia will probably be kept in suspense for a year or two. Tlie 
Hazaii Kbawa Akas have remained perfectly friendly all through. 

l%e experience of the expedition has shown that the difficulties 
of the Aka country are enormous. ^ All is well that ends well' ; and 
there is of course a strong presumption that an expedition recommended 
by the local authorities, and carried to a successful issue, was properly 
undertaken. I cannot, however, for my part Jay aside the doubt 
whether under any circumstances, save to avenge serious and widespread 
massacre, an expedition into the unexplored and almost impracticable 
fastnesses of these Sub-Htmalayan tribes is a wise or neoessary measure. 
We might possibly effect all our objects by shutting the offending 
tribe and iU neighbour for some distance on either side out from the 





im^l sulmi^m oiadf* In 
tibe fieigh^uns turning upon thn olleiidlevn^^^n^ 
ibni!u^^ what we want them to do* On the S^beatigor 

ftontief we have seen this lesult follow the adoptioh of the plan sng« 
g^ted* In an^ ca&e it appears probable that the Akas have sul^tanti^ 

K 'evaneea iirhmh wiP doubtless be looked into, and the lesson has been 
rut not to send native Assamese of&cials into the hills to exploit 
the tribes for Exhibition or any other purposes, 


of 


In Parts II and III of this volume T have given the history of 

our dealings with the tribes to the 
south of the Brahmaputra and 
Sarmah Valleys and to the east of 
Chittagong. Of them in 1809 1 wrote as follows in closing my 
Memorandum on the North-East Frontier 


^vlew of wAkj in oontiniialion 
Olispter VIII, 


^^Tbe history of our intercourse with the Angara is and Garos is a 
tale of often repeated outrage on the one side, and long suffering 
forbearance on the other. Succeeding on the^Naga Frontier to an 
effete Native Government, unable to protect its subjects, far less to 
coerce its enemies, it was the work of time to convince the mountaineers 
that the murder of a Bengali ploughman was more to the British Gov-» 
ernment than frontier dues, — the blood of a Cachari swineherd, a thing 
that cried for vengeance. But never, in the raost troubled days of our 
relations with the Nagas, did the Government deliberately, or even 
indirectly, set before it a policy of reprisal. The ever reiterated 
command to frontier Officers and Commandants was this : — Conciliate 
these savages if you can. Be persistent in demanding surrender of 
murderers, but endeavour so to approach the tribes, that a basis may be 
<^ned for friendly intercourse in the future.^' The majority of the 
so-called military expeditions into the Angami Hills were designed, not 
mainly or primarily to burn, destrojr, and slay, but to bring our Officers 
with safety into and out of a position in which they could personally 
negociate with the Angami chiefs. And when at length it was thought 
that all our efforts had been in vain, and outrage heaped on outrage had 
culminated in Bhogcliand^s murder, after the one short sharp lesson of 
punishment, the policy adopted, not wisely perhaps but in all sincerity, 
was a policy of absolute non-interference — withdrawal from all inti- 
mate 1 ‘elations with incorrigible savages. They might attend our 
markets if they came in peace, but we would not enter their hills or 
intrude on their quarrels. Such modemtion was of course misunder^ 
stood. It was too thoroughly English to be appreciated by ignorant 
Na^. It would be viewed with astonishment by many more polphed 
nations* 

** It failed as a policy — signally failed. Pate seems determined to 

S trove that there shall be no rest for the English in India tiB stand 
orth as the governors or advisers of each tribe and people in the l^nd. 
Aj regards the I^agas this fact, doubtfully at times foinseen,— thi$ 
policy, dimly now and again foreshadowed,^ was grasped firmly and 
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Oftftied forward persistently by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal* 
Biiect control, personal influence, eonciliatory mtercont«e,--HrappOTti^ 
at the same time by adequate strength,*^ these were the measures Sir 
Ceeil Beadon never ceased to advocate as the only possibly successful 
policy in dealing with hill tribes. Among the Angamis this system 
has hitherto promised well ; and though it is too much to hope that all 
our difficulties are over, there is still sufficient encouragement to 
Government to persevere. There is sufficient precedent to warrant such 
attempts elsewhere. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that to inflict condign punish- 
ment for exceptionally gross outrages is any departure from a general 
policy of conciliation. To submit to outrage is not to conciliate, but to 
provoke to further attack. But punishment has never, with the 
sanction of Government, taken the form of mere reprisal. Govern- 
ment has never sent out raiding parties to burn indiscriminately Naga 
villages. Its first aim has always been to discover the actual parties 
concerned in the raids on British Territory, and then it has endeavoured 
to confine the punishment to those so offending. The policy of a 
Government is not to be learned from any single incident in its history. 
It must be viewed as a whole in the light of its acknowledged aims and 
motives. 

Among the Garos the task of management was not less difficult 
than it had been among the Nagas. We found them exasperated by 
years of conflict with the great Choudries of the plains ; eager to trade 
but resentful of injury ; not very apt to discriminate between the 
griping chicanery of the Bengali tr^esman, and the dealings of that 
Government whose Police kept order in the marts. The low-land 
villages had for generations supplied them with slaves and heads — the 
spoil of their bow and spear ; for without these the souls of their heroes 
passed unhonoured away on the long journey to Mount Chikmung, from 
which there is no return. To check the custom of raiding on the 
occasion of the death of a chief, was to change the cardinal doctrine of 
a religion, and tamper with the dearest feelings of a Garo^s heart. The 
central fastnesses of these hills too were more impenetrable, and their 
bordering jungles supposed to .be mare deadly than those of any other 
such tract of country. No British troops bad marched across, no road 
had ever been carried through them ; and the peo|)le themselves were 
held to be more uncouth and fierce than any other of our bonder tribes. 
But here, too, the Lieutenant-Governor held that a British OfficerTiving 
in their midst, able to repress outrage, and ready to redress complaints, 
would do more to secure the safety of the plains than any number of 
stockaded posts and armed patrols. 

*^It is noteworthy, moreover, that the one occasion of all others 
upon which the Bengal Government has set aside all considerations of 
seniority, all questions of seivice, has been when it has bad to select 
officers for these Hill Tract Districts. The best man for the work has 
invariably been sent there. 
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In ilte there i« now* feir re8emh]An<^ ef 

Binde bn?^ oeiMed. Fends are vanii^ng. And the dead chieftain sets 
out on his last joumej, with store of f<m and weapons by bis side^ but 
with his faithful dpg as his sole companion* We bare seotcbed a super** 
stition> and shall in due time kill it. 

** Tlie Khasias^ who mighty from their warlike character and tribal 
organisation, have given us more trouble than any other bill people, have, 
as we have seen, b^n for years the most peaceable of our subjects. 

In the Jaintia Hills the Sintengs have received that attention 
which their pepuliar sj^m of village administration demands. These 
hills are now a tranquil and very ordinary sub-division. 

In North Cachar we see large communities of hillmen living as 
Government ryots, paying cheerfully the trivial dues demanded from 
them, and under the surveillance of only a small police post. There is 
every probability, indeed, that even this will be removed, and the p^- 
ple left to the control of their own headmen under the direct supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 

When we turn to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, we find ourselves 
face to face with a state of things which has no parallel elsewhere in 
Bengal. It must not be forgotten that, as regards the hills within our 
own acknowledged houndanr, our administiation has been as successful 
here as it has been elsewhere. The development of prosperity among 
the subjects of the Kalindi Rani, the MAn Rajah, and the Bohmong, 
is as truly due to the British (^vemment as is the fiourishing 
condition of any district on the plains. It is on the outer verge 
of our own hill tracts that we come upon a disturbing element. 
Tribes, over whom we can exercise no control, come surging up against 
our outposts from the unknown mountains of Burma and from valleys 
yet unsurveyed. Of the causes that press them forward we know 
nothing. New names crop up. A raid by savages of a strange fashion 
of hair tells us a tribal change has taken place across our frontier, and 
we have nothing for it but to starengthen our outposts, increase our 
pakols, and watch to see what follows. On the north, within our own 
nominal territory, we have still the anomalous tract of the Lushai Hills ; 
and it is open to us either to repudiate it politically, or to enter in and 
dwell there. One way or other the decision must ere long be made.^^ 

There is nothing in all this which further experience would lead me 
to withdraw or qualify. The policy of the Government to the tribes on 
its North-East Frontier has, I again assert, been throughout in its 
main features a policy of conciliation, and not a policy of repression or 
devastation.t It was, indeed, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, for many years far too conciliatory to be either strong or altc^tber 
successful. Even affer our officers were located iu the Naga and Garo 

a The wwds should liavs been iMerted— ** So fiur as our influence extends.** 

t I Bi^eak of the policy of the Ooveranmt as such. 

the action of local authoritlei isimy not’alnays perhaps hare been in full aooordanee 
with this. 
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Hltlfti it was loB^ m ih^ vrere fomidlf allowdl to assart thamielm m 
K^tesentaiives of a pammouiit jpower, to i^prm ioteitribiil ibass^^ 
and outrage^ and enloroe a regime of oivilimtioii and police* ITheir 
doty was declared to be the prevention^ as fiir a# possiMe^ of raids upon 
the plains, and the cultivation of friendly relations with tiie independent 
savages around them* It must be confessed tiiat the Bengal Govern- 
meat had not in 1869 fully realized the limitations plaoed upon the sys- 
tem of direct management which both Sir Cecil Beadon and Sir William 
Grey had strenuously advocated, — Sir W. Grey even more decidedly than 
Sir Cecil Beadon. It was only in 1870 and 1871 that the Suprebe Gov- 
ernment declared in unmisiakeable terms its desire to assert no positive 
jurisdiction over communities not actually within the limits of our 
settled districts. In theOaro Hills, surrounded as these were on all 
sides by British territory, dep^ure from this policy had almost 
immediately to be sanctioned. The Supreme Govemmeut had there 
allowed, to start with, acceptance of submission voluntarily offered, 
and in events compelled the frank adoption of measures of com- 
plete snl)jugation. But in the Naga Hills it was for years reluctant to 
undertake anything like coercion, or even to sanction a policy of gradual 
absorption. In 1874 Captain Johnstone^s action in extending protection 
to communities which tendered revenue was very reluctantly approved ; 
and then only with repeated warnings to avoid engagements to villages 
at any distance from his head-quarters. With the establishment of the 
Chief Commissionership of Assam and the immediate subordination of 
the Assam Administration to the Supremer Government, the views of the 
local officers began to carry greater weight, and the advocates of a forward 
policy obtained a more favourable baring : until, in 1877, both the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State came finally and 
resolutely to the determination to advance the head-quarters of the 
Political Officer in the Naga Hills to a central and dominating position 
in the midst of the warring Angami clans and to do away absolutely 
and for ever with the state of tribalanarchy that disgraced the so-called 
Hills District, and formed a standing menace to the peace of Cachar, 
Seebsaugor and Nowgong. Those of us who long ago contended that 
in no other way could permanent security be won, may rest content' 
with the eventual triumph of their views; but we may perhaps be 
pardoned a passing expression of regret that so many lives should 
have been lost and so many valuable years been wasted, while the vain 
endeavour was being made to shirk the full burden of responsibility 
imposed on us by local circumstances and by the high necessities 
of our paramount position. Even now it cannot safely be assuiped 
that the arbitrary line which hounds our prese nt j uri^iotiou to the 
east of the Angami country will long suffice. We have left outside 
the sphere of our direct control not a few tribes of Nagas, who 
may still prove troublesome to both hills and plains ; and I for one 
believe that we shall only find permanent pCAOa when we have brought 
under our sway the whole of the Ni^ border up to ^ vcfy summit 
of the great water-pent which bounds the Britirisb territb^^ 
of the Assam Vidley. There is no need, however, now to hurry matters 
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UBdaly. We hat'e eeeiii^ and «t?oogIy ocecupied tte navel cl the 
Mis ; we have settled the limits of Manipuri interferenee ; and 
we have, it may be hoped, effectively protected the tea planters and cnlti* 
vators of the plains from outrage and plunder. For ike rest wa can 
afford ip wait, until the consolidation of onr rule over the Angami 
villages warrants the extension of supremacy, of police, and of eivili- 
sation, among the tribes that are for the pi^nt left outside the Hills 
District 

As regards the Lusbai country, on the informalaQii availidyle in 
1871, it seemed to many of us desirable even then to treat it premsely 
in the same way as the Naga, Kbasi^ and Garo Hills. This view was 
almost naturally suggested by a consideration of the striking analogies 
between its local position and theirs. It did not appear tolmble 
that a tract of unexplored barbarism should permanently thrust itself 
up between, the British districts of Cachar and Chittagong and the two 

f rotected States of Tipperah and Manipur. The Government of 
ndia preferred, however, on the knowledge of the country gained by 
the expeditions of 187 1-7^, and by the attendant or subsequent 
surveys, to confine itself for the present to a strictly defensive policy. 
The Lushais themselves both north and south received at that time 
a salutary lesson which they have not yet altogether forgotten. On 
the Chittagong side our posts and patrols were at last advanced to a 
position where they form an effective defensive line as against the outer 
tribes to their east and south, and are also within striking distance of 
some at least of the tribes living between Chittagong and Cachar. 
The frontier of Sylhet and Cachar is strongly garrison^ by a chain of 
protective stockades, while considerable progress has been made 
in the opening of a frontier trade and in the extension of inter- 
donrse with the nearer chiefs and clans. But the situation is still 
I venture to think very far from satisfactory^ The communities tMt 
we know are being pressed upon from the south-east by communities 
of which little or nothing is known. The history of the past tells us 
that they must, sooner or later, be driven up to or across our border ; 
and there is among them no paramount chief or dominant tribe that 
we could recognise and support, or entrust with ttie task of consolidat- 
ing the scattered clans, to form an effective orftwork against this grow- 
ing movement from the south. It is not, therefore, beyond the bounds 
of possibility that we may ere long have ourselves to go in and occupy 
in Irorce this land of the Lushais, iu order to superintend effectively 
the settlement of the various tribal units, to prevent a regime of tn\m 
massacre upon our border, and to obviate all risk of outrage upon the 
settled district of Cachar. The task ought not after all to prove either 
difficult or costly ; and no one can look at the map and fail to see that 
the Port of Chittiigong is destined to be some day the proper outlet for 
the teas of CacMr and the products of Manipur, and the source from 
which the Surmah Valley must draw those supplementary supplies of 
food w'hieh its yearly growing population will more and more require. 
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BXPOBT OH JlMAM, im— (P101 S). 


JVwM CAwnxM WMtm, io Edwa«iiHat, 

S$ef§imf h Btummamt, 4»i$d M ^ 

la iMUcm ta Ibaarden of tlio Hoaoar* 
aliU Uko Boiwemt Qwal in Ckmadl, % 
logo aa time ia leplyiag to questi<»m 
'piapoied ia ymr iolter of the 6th ultimo.* 

Hw iafonaatioa tr»n«niitted it, I may 
foatm to say, correct ia the mott aiatenal 
p<^ts. 


l«l QuuHou, 

“What form of govommeat tuhtisted 


ia A s s am proTious to your arrival there 
la replyiag to thu query you are to specify 
as Imt as may be ia your power, the relative 
dsarse of authorify possessed by the Bajal 
SM the diiforeat Obiefs.’* 


Note* iy Mr. 2). Sooti. 


Jnetvif to Isf QoeoHom^ 


Ai the period ia qaeetioo a subversioa 
of alt legi^ rovemmeat had takea plaee, 
bat the qaesmn iavolves the aaoient form 
of goveraamat and the most impoitaat gl* 
teratioas which it may have experienoed. 
At present the ontlines of the systma wUl 
suffi^ lor tile infoTmatioa of the Board ; it 
deserves a minute detail at a period of more 
Irisiire. 


^Fhe right of ooaqnest had vested' the 
dominion of this Kingdom ia the tioe of 
Bargee Deo sad the deeoeadants of the 
prinoipal sisociatee of 6ooka|eh, tiie ori« 
ginal oonqueron fhe form oi goverament 
was oonaequeatiy meaarehkal aad aristo> 
csratioal. 


^ monarchy was poBseeeed by the des- 
oemlaats* of Soofcapah, 
being partly bereditai^ 
•ad partly elective. It 
was heveditaiy In tiie Imteroal line. In 
liriha!0 of bromera in the direct line of the 
llonar«h*a sons f ia failure of tiiese in the 
sons of the brotiien next ia seniority. 
Bmi^thii iae, the sristooraoy exercised 
h MMo el elootioii ofnong the nearest 
vsisttohs of the Isle lyuioaroh with some 


In earljr tbs saeMMi 0 B sppssrs to have 
g^eraenlljr to sons stospt to mao* deposid. 
Tbe cirooiMtoaeM of the fooesMtoii one to sa> 
frflier of the foor eowi of Eoodra gjlnih to stiS 
to here ertfiMtod In the dSsth-M iidniMttoa 
of thfrt Moooveh. E« wee aoS nnnettai m the 
retontosKinf tosppotot AiOooiMor. and it wee 
tlMnnietieeto dieqaeliify other memhen <^the 
Ikrou? from reifnins to <auttof a eltoht womid 
to be loflietod upon thMB wbieh vu eonoidered 
so an iuenrmoaiitfthto bar to the ses oto ltton of 
the isgsl ofilee. 


onsislitos to Ho Hates of mmt ooosaa« 

l«en^1ntii|gMtaem«( pWHuIiMttt. 




AffiHm. 


The Montitch WM the first exeontiw offi- 
cer and wesided over every departmeat oi 
the State. He distributed honors, titte^ 
and offices, without the concurrenoe, but 
not without the counsil of the aristwraoy. 
He was not lord of the soil, but would ali- 
enate lands for the legal tenure of which 
the possessor had no written dooumento. 
All uncultivated land was entirely at hie 
disposal. He possessed no power over we 
lives and property of his subje^. He 
could not make peace and war wifhout 
concurrence of the aristwracy. He treated 
with foreign powers by his own ambassadors 
and in his own name, but with the previoiw 
concurrence of the aristocracy. fb ^ 

public connoils, he possessed the privilege 
of a casting voice. In executing senten^ 
of death on a criminal his order alone would 
sanction a form by which the crimiiml’s 
blood might be shed. He alone coined 
money. His person was sacred. 


JfoUt h$ Mr. V. BcoU. 

% With excepttoB to Eoyal franto aad ths 
klMts or fhSTof Infiridaak 
thoro is no diririoa of tho 
ftitionMt • oomparatlToly small oambor of Indl- 
5ir.XVl.hM.~i> t.'th.^hadri «««««* 
Vnw.ne and in Beoffil. and tho caUiyatod wwl 

ftr peasants owlnir aarri®* t® *“* ^ 

It STSStted. Waata Und might 
M la of biitirina It 


UoWtSLVJ) lUbie division amonfat 

aMr:»?nr«£& 

gxonn . or tranafartcd from ona 

Laud of ( 


for a ▼aiuawio 

r deacrlptlon called fwijraa^rta*. 

woVt^Twi- 


r the latter < 


Ibe aristocracy, or Patrah-M untree, wi» 
composed of three Go- 
Aiiatocraoy. Yu.iu% and the two Prime 
Ministers of State. The 
three Gohaina or Patrah were the Burh 
Patrah Gohain, Burh Qohain, and Boorah 
Qohain. They were permanent and heredi- 
tary counsellors of State little inferior to 
the Monarch in rank. On all ocoaeioni 
their counsel, and on all important alE^ 

their concurrence, were indispeiwable. They 

proclaimed the Monarch and could dipoae 
him in the instance of inoapioity or gre^ 
delinquenoy. Some doubt, ^wever, ensta of 
their legal power of dopcaition. 


fw no MUte of thU kind e*o»ed‘ng in 

|^Bh« and that no Individual 

bU^ha?“J5h Inniof roopnt quality. 

a • The nuthority of the Klnn wm lu practice 

^Sr^vioe. file to bo regrett^ that the hij- 
SJteal work to which I bave ^ ,2 

^‘i^hkh^h. 

thSS nnllmlted away, the 


i. foroiampteaof theewwolaeof Ihla poj^ 

'!!lJ^25?2SSiJ!eMto0f tho w Connell 

In tbe pnniiMM JUitted 
exerciied moat of the indejMindeot imti m 
iovereignty. In the exeontion of wwan y of 
deathTwh order oonW net aano^nfjnm 
in which the Wood of the enminW might 
he shed, but they could anthoriae hiade^ 
by drowning. !» Hae event ^ ^ 

aonitniiotion of pufe^cworita thsiy fnmiahed 
their proportion of mBitia or men. 'wmy 

£XJS!!Sbr,.sstfS:^ s&«'s~2sS:'agfl 

sssresaSfflSMf*^ 





A^BJTDIX. 


mp 


liM powMled by the Gohalos who obtained 
fiM the Honareh the tltto of Koj^e^and the 
additional aendoei of 2,000 men. 

If theaon of a Gohain was incapacitated 
by youtii, want alnlities, or other causes, 
he was excluded from tht sucoession. 

The Monarch, with the concurrence of the 
two Gohains, conferred the apiK>intment on 
the late Gohaln’e brother or his brother's 
•on. In failure of incapacity or delinquency 
of the nearest ofadmants a greater latitude 
was allowed, but in every instance the 
vacancy was supplied from live families 
descended from the aasooiates of Sookapah. 
In the event of delinquency a Oohain might 
be removed from his office by the Monarch 
with the ooncurrenoe of two Qohains. 

The Prime Ministers, or Muntree, were 
the Burra Burwah, and the Burra Fogon. 
Their offices were not hereditary, but they 
I were chosen from four families, the descen- 
dants of the associates of Sookapah. The 
Ministers were removable at the Mdnarch's 
pleasure with the oonourrence of tho 
Gohains. 

The Burra Burwah commanded tho foroes, 
received the revenues, and administered the 
justice of the upper provinoes from Suddea 
on the eaatem oondues to Kolliabar in 
Beoannak and Berung in Ooterpah with an 
exoeplaon in favour m the provinces under 
the Qoveminent of the Gohains. Ho could 
not sanction the execution of a criminal bj 
any form of death. The Burra Fogon^a 
office was considered of higher importance, 
though of later creation than tho former. 
The Jurisdiction oommenoed at Kolliabar 
and Berung and included the whole of Uie 
kingdom to the western oonfines. His 
jurmiotion was aimilar to that of Burra 
Burwah, hut its distance from the seat of 
Gofemment rendered it necessary that be 
•hottld possess the jpower of executing sen- 
tence of death by drowning. Appeals from 
ktsjttdioiil deoisions were soaroel^ praotio- 
eble, and were oi4y made on very important 
eeoaaioiia. 


by mk b. swu. 


«. It oot tlut Oohaiiw ooild 

b« »elect«<i excej^from thtss finUHts-'oael^ 
iiitbiM ft Bur Ibitrft Qotaftio, ftnotkw a Bor 
aohftin, ftod ft third « Boora Gohftia. 


7. The membera of tirelfe fiiinillM tee iieir 
elitrible to theie olBoe« npoo the etreogth of Met 
preccdenta. Theee tveWe (kmiliei are dieunot 
from the preecdiof three from which the two 
Ministere could not be choeeii~'ft rule that was 
probitbly enacted with the view of preventing the 
two great aecumiilatioa of power In partienlar 
famUiea. 


S. The Bar Boorooa had the eommaod of 
li. 000 , pykM but thej were bound to perfbna 
•ervice to the King, and the Prime Xinieter’e per. 

S iuUlte eoneieted In an allowanee of 7 per cent, 
or hie private Me and In the ftnee levtitd from 
them for offencee oommitted or on the anpodst- 
meat to the inforior oflow of Haisrhiejra, ha 


fin oivl lillabliibBient was composed of 
Iho offioeit who snperia# 
tended the nrious arts. 

wsoc 



soifie^ tmdm, eottfoes 
miMio fevennei, 

■ .I", •• 


MMim. 


e. TheM oBeea were Hied tfm the Mlsea 
e^llea of heiedltncj aohfilty alieadf Mwaltoa- 
edTimdanch of them m did notlavnlM mliltMy 
•erriee mM sleo be held bjr the higher eleeeee of 

... ... ... ... ... .hatani 


dMrfseeia&ai. 


houashold, end .p— « . j 

Alieiit It Fwm end 10 Bovinin ^Me 
tfistled Ihr iSm oAoml and weinHidieean 
hm the nlae lanilliaofMfeditiira fbhmby. 
Hey wdeMiniblilDrthekeoni^^ 
lfeiMih<R4y. 


Atmmx, 


m ■ 
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Id tbel>epiirtment of JastiG 0 > the Neeaj 
Khodah Pogon represented the Sor^ign^ 
end reoeii^ed ^peals from the Burra Burwah 
and Burra Fogon. Every officer under 
Oovenunent was a Judge in his d^rtment, 
with an appeal to hia superior officer, and 
ultimately to the Monarch’s representative. 
In the Gohain provinces no ap^l was 
allowed from the decision of the Chief. In 
the administration of justice, witnesses were 
examined and written documents received in 
evidence, the Judge decided according to the 
customs of the country and to the best of 
his judgment, as no written laws existed 
previous to the introduction of Braminical 
religion. The Monarch would authorise 
any person of consequence to take cognizance 
of particular causes in any part of the 
Kingdom. 


Jfofss by Mr, D, ScoU, 

10. This olBoer exerciser lavtsdlottoii In 
sbMnoe of the King onlr, ima in the palaos or 
fort. 


11 . Ko record was kept in oiimtaal trials, bnt 
in oiTil CMM a Bummary of the prtweedinge was 
drawn out and deUvered to the Baccessfhl party 
called Siddhant I'nttir. Trials were oondncied 
before the Bur Boorwa or other delegate as 
President, and a certain namber of Khattakaee, 
Khagitstees. Ghunuoks. and PunditB ob aseeBsora, 
w whose opinion the Judge was asoally guided. 
The administration of jnetioe is said to have 
been eneedy, efficient, and Impartial In former 
timoB, but a good deal corrupted since the 
commencement of the dtsoraers occasioned 
by the Moamaria insarrectiouB. No Wukeele 
were employed, the parties or one of their rela- 
Wong appearing personally. Prom the Bur 
Boorwa'B Court not even the three Gohslna were 
exempt. 


Mflitary 

ment. 


Ssisbliih- 


The army was a militia, 
and organized in the 
following manner 


After thii, s force conelsting of meree* 
naiies from the western provinces was introdnoed, 
and by that means the late Boon Oahain was 
enabled so long to OBurp the whole power of the 


Every faipily furnished the Sovereign with 

Privstee. ^ ^ 

manent militia or stand* 
ing army. When the public service required 
an additional foroe, two men, and in oases of 
great emergency either of war or public 
works, three men. The first was denominated 
Mool, the second Dowal, the third Tewal 
The fourth who remained to cultivate the 
soil, and the four are termed Ghote Pike 
Officers. 

Twenty men were commanded by a Burra, 
one hundred by a Khotkea, one thousand 
by a Hazaree, three thousand by a Bajekoar, 
and six thousand 1^ a Pogon. The Burra 
Burwa and Burra Fogon as Commanders-m- 
Cbief, had each the particular command of 
a body of twelve thousand men. The Fogons, 
Bajekoars, and Hazarees were nominated by 
the Monarch, but with the advice and oou- 
currenoe of the Gohains. The Khotkeas and 


18. The pykes are now chiefly employed as 
Isbourers; or a revenue is derived from the 
commutation of their services for a moBoy pay- 
ment vaiying from 6 to 18 rupees per Ghote. A 
considerable number of the iuhabitaots are 
exempted from persooal service on the score of 
their caste or rank or by purchase, but by tor the 
largest portion still contfane to work, In a most 
nnprofltabJe maoner, for the Government. 

IS. Since the loss of a great namber of pykea 
In the reign of Rajeswar Slug, the number of 
men forming a Ghote in Upper Assam has been 
reduced to three. All persons below the age of 
15 years and above 50 years are exempted 
Bervioe, 


Burras wore appointed by their respective 
Fogons and Baj^oars. The privates might 
d^Q^d through the regular channel the 
the dismission of their Burras and Khottceas, 
aud the appointment of an officer of their 
own Domination. Each officer administer^ 
justice to the men under his command with 
an appeal to his superior officer, and ulri- 
matdy to the Neeay Khodah Fogon. 

From these services were exempted the 
descendants of the hereditary nobility. 
udIqw in the event of delinquency, and all 
who pofisessed offices under GoternmeDt. 


15. This is one of the most important rights 
the lower orders ^setsed, and it extended 
usnaliv to the Uasarxevyas, aud in case of nroof 
of malttoaiment tntheblgher ranks placed %>ver 
them. WboQ a ffisonte occurred between the 
retainere of two different Commanders, it was 
decided bj the officer of highest rank. 


Id. The dsseeadiiits and frsqaeatiy tbs soUa- 
tanl rdatlous of nobles guilty of trssson. and 
psrtioularlj of fhodding Ihs W blood, wo» 
suslhtod sad dsgiaind 10 as lo W liaMms df 
holdiaf any ofltoa. 




jommx* 


Military Htoraa were under the superln- 
tendenee oC the Kargoriah iFogon. 


It is only neoeasary to obeervethat the 

Eool«dMU«u. Braminio«J relipon ha. 

prevailed emce the time 
of Eooder Sing, who reigned about 70 years 
ago. 

The creation of three lesser Grohains from 
the same families as the 
Mi tef OTioittS of tu6 fArmAr Aa lifivA 

original »ystem. lormer appears to nave 

been the principal legal 
alteration in the Civil and Military Depart- 
ments. The office of Burra Fogon was of 
later creation also. The recent Oohains are 
the Suddea Koa Gohains, Governor of the 
eastern confines or Suddea ; the Mooning 
Koa Gohain, Governor of the confines 
towards "'Kaga and Kossaree | the Solal 
Gkihain, Governor of Kolleabur. 

Xn a lapse of centuries every possible 
deviation from regular Government might 
be enumerated, but it will be proper to 
confine the discussion to those illegal inno- 
vations, which proved the first source of ihe 
late troubles. 

The sacred regularity of succession to the 
Throne was violated by 
th^Burra 
Burwah, m the instance 
of Eajah Swar Sing who superseded his elder 
brother Mohuu Mala Deo. 

The rights of the hereditary nobility were 
supersede by the appointment of Roop 
Suud, and at a later period of his sou Chiste 
Sund, the grandfather of Joinath, to the 
high office of Burra Burwah. Joinath is the 
dismissed Burra Burwah. 

The power of the State and the direction 
of the Royal Councils were now completely 
diverted from the lawful channel of the 
Gohains. The secret machinations of the 
latter co-operating with the genei^ struggle 
for power under a weak and vicious admm- 
istration and with the discontents of the 
people B^m to have excited the Maran and 
Maimaria insurrections. 

The execution of the Gooroo or High 
Priests of the Moinarias and of his son, 
suspected, probably with great justice, as the 
principal authors of the troubles, was the 
chief cause of the subse«iuent inaurreotions. 


Mohuu Meeha Dec’s death by Moran 
poison had rendered legitimate the latter 
part of Luckee Sing’s reign, but the sous of 
his elder brothers possessed a right to the 
succession superior to that of Gourinaut 
Sing rtheexp^eut of mntihitmn* however, 
had left Gourinaut (the preaeht <» 

Assam) vrithout a irlvali and he beetnie 
lawful Sovereign at an early period of life. 


mti hjf Ur, J>. SmU. 


17. This offloe Is now hnM by a duniljof 
ITampteeii who settled in Assam sboat 70 years 
ago. 


IS. This is aecoooled for In poffs S7 of the 
hUtorioftl extracts. U ai>pears that the elder 
sou was disqualified for the sueceeeion lu eouse- 
queuceof his beine marked with the emall-pox, 
any personal blemish, whether natnral or arti- 
ficial, beiQff considered as an iQsnnnouDtable bar 
to the attainment of the regal dignity in Aneam. 


19. The Moamarias etiU poesesi oonM power 
in the upper part of the conntiy. They are 
nnlted under the commeDd of their eieoted chief 
the Bur Btnaputtee. In any! arroiitement that 
may be made tor the future smtleineht of Assam, 
it will be nooessary toooneult th« interest of thie 
num**roas body. If attached th the Government, 
they mlffht broome us fnl ee a miUtie, bat the 
exorbitant protonsioue of their pipieste may 
render it difficult tp satisfy them. Or late years it 
was ueual with the Assam Goventtaent to keep 
the High priest at Coort, and eAsc nader res- 
traint. His ffifinence is now sappoasd to be on 
diedseline. 





JHotet by Mr, D. 8oott. 

The debauched mincrify, the ignoraoce, 
imbecility, caprice, execrable cruelty, and 
oppiweion of Gk>yemment, whose ministers 
and low favorites were the dread, detestation, 
and shame of the great, the scourge, and 
execration of the people, involved the whole 
Kingdom in confusion. 

The Burii Oohain and his five sons were 
murdered. Adasooria, Burra Burwah of 
hereditary nobility, and numerous adherents 
auflered mutilation. 

All the men of consequence were divided 
in oppceite interests ; but the whole seemed 
uni^ in sentiments against the vile favour- 
ites Gourinaut. 


Every kind of oppression was practised on 
the people. The Momarios succeeded pro- 
bably by the connivance of the King’s 
Generals— certainly by their supineness. I'he 
Boora Gohain may with great justice be 
suspected of having favoured the insurrection. 
The King fled from his capital on the approach 
of the insurgents and reared to Gowhatty. 

Boora Gohain and other persons of 
consequence, many petty Chiefs of districts 
and town& and some adventurers, with a 
very few followers, assumed independenoe 
in various parts of the country. 

The sinie crimes and oppressions afflicted 
the vicinity of the Monarch’s residence 
wherever be fled. It is probable that the 
Diga Bajah, of Derangh, was provoked by 
sim^r cpp^ions to reb^ yet there is some 
reason to think that his principal motive wu 
the opportunity to assert independence 
which the times afforded. He perish^ by the 
hands of the executioner. His son, deprived 
of the succession, seised Derangh and 
Kamroop with the aaiistanoe of the Burkau* 
dasee. 

The Bajahs of the Noaduwar esteemed the 
times fimwfable to their personal inde- 
pendence, which waa accordingly asserted, 
without any apparent provocation. A hold 
adventursfr, with two or three hundred men. 
advanced to Gowhatty, and Surgee Deo fled 
to Bengal. 

This qfloftioii has been partly answered. 
B^Uve sathorttj of ItremainB to notice the 

tht mdah Md the western Bajahs of 

dtinwi Chieih. Boomriah, Derangh, Bel- 
tolah, Bannygong and Noaduwar. 

Burm Deo founds his title of Sovereign^ 
over these Chiefs on the right of conquest 
or vdantaty submission. 

With the ooneunenoe of the Fatrah, or 
Fotrah Muntree, he could dismiss a Bajah, 
and appoint his brother to fill the vacaiK^, 
or hie son in Iriluie of the fraternal line. It 
is doid»tfnl whether hft possessed the lawful 
powerto put a Bajah to death. 


to. The whole these Chiefii tee now In sald«o* 
tion to Am»m u fdr ee their poMeeslone lit the 
plnioe extend, hot they ere nearly independent in 
the hillf. There le ttttr reeeoii to believe that 
they are partienlarly well diipoiad towards the 
British Ctovemiitent, and the principal person 
amoont then, the BeJah of Bnrdewar, Is now 
aetivdy engairad in hnpiovinf the road through 
hit territory whleh exteoda aearly to Pnndwa 
inSylhet. 


St. or late the Bar ^Vhoekln estnlsad^ths 
rMt ^ dMerisf and sMMhitltit the shove 
Bidelw vrtth eaeepm to thooe oronniiit sod 
witboai picvlens Hkmm bat sahM 
U sa ap^ to tbs lUBf 



A^wmwi, 


m 


The Bajtilis Judges In their own 
districts, but with m ap|>eRl to the Burra 
Bogun and the Monarcn 4 They must at- 
tend personally with their complement of 
men, when summoned by the Surgee l>eo. 
All^e Bajabs, except the Eanee, pay an 
annual revenue, in addition to the number 
of men they might furnish on any emer- 
gency. 


ifofet ^ Mr. 

82 . Tbs powvra of tho Bs|ilw have shise bssB 
XQttoh cartstled, at preseot ssweiMladiiM 
anthority in minor cMei In eoannoa with the 
cbowdries hj tnfllMratiiot onhr, bat tha 


late and put perMoi to death fur wfaldbiafliM 
wu nsnaliy eoeepted as an atonnoebt ttndar the 
Aeiam Qovenntnent. Nothing of thte kind has 
oocurred ainoe the tail eatabUshinsnt of the 
Britiah anthoritjr. 


Confines. Suddia, Hiree, Buffala Orika, 
Botan, Kaflpi, Koparee^ Jointa, and the 
Cktrrows paid tribute to the Monarch of 
Assam. 


23. The PnpUte, Bhooteeyaa, and Ankaa p» 
a nominal tribute, and in retnm levy blank m»a 
to s rery oppreseive end continually inereaaing 
extent tu the distriete north of the river. Caehar 
and Jyutteh long before this period had regained 
their independence. Twelve of the i^gpho 
Chiefs were aleo nominelly subfeot to Aa aami bat 
did not pay tribute. 


2nd Question. 

'* How far Surgee Deo, Bajah of Assam, 
has been restored the exercise of his leg^ 
authority ? You are desired to signify parti- 
cillarly whether any of his subjects still re- 
fuse submission to, or continue to act inde- 
pendently of, him, and, if any should come 
under this description, it is wished that you 
should communicate their names, quality, 
force, and situation, with the grounds of 
their disaffection as far as you are acquainted 
therewith. It is also desired that you should 
state your opinion whether any and what 
measures are necessary to be pursued for 
establishing obedience to the Rajah’s autho- 
rity, and the period required for carrying 
those measures into execution.” 

Answer to 2nd Question. 

The limited degree of authority which 
the Surgee Deo at present enjoys, he derives 
from the countenance of the Company’s 
troops. 

The different Chiefs and Rajahs profen 
submission and obedience to the authority 
of the Surgee Deo, but seem all inclined to 
act independently of it. The grounds of 
their disaffection are enumerated in my reply 
to the first question, and their military force 
appears to be extremely despicable. 

1 am clearly of opinion that to establish 
obedience to the Bajab’s authority, it is only 
necessary that the mediating power should 
more decidedly interfere, and declare its 
determination to support, the Government 
cf Assam in all its constituent parts. 

Brd Question. 

Whether you think there is any proba- 
bility that the principal Rajahs or Chiefs 
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If Jfr. 3}, 8ooU. 

fH3i toga be mreOed upeti to accept joar 
end the SAjaa*a inTitation to afleemble for the 
jniTpoie of ooooertiof a form of govern- 
ment, and in that case how long it will be 
before each an aaatmbly can be formed, and 
admit^g them to meet, whether yon have 
any hopes foom your knowled^ of the 
ohaiacten and views of the individuals that 
they will be induced to ^ree on a plan for the 
settlement and tranquility of the country.** 


jMtmr ts 8rd Qaea/ioa. 

By prooeeding to the capital I shall have 
an <^portan% of requiring the personal 
attendance oi all those Chiefs who are 
stoned in our route, and who only agree- 
ably to prescriptive rules are necessary to 
establiA the original form of Government. 
Convinoed of the impossibility of prosecuting 
with sncoesB their ambitious designs, and 
^ being protected by the mediating power 
against the tyranny of the Surgee Deo, they 
I doubt not, unite and agree to a plan 
for the settlement and tranquillity of the 
oountry. The period requir^ to effect this 
depends upon adventitious circumstanoes. 


Uh Question. 

** The late Ministers having been dismissed 
add the Bajah’s incapacity for the mvemment 
of his oountry being asserted, wnetber you 
know any person or persons of sufficient 
ability, weignt, and authority in that country 
for supplying the places of the dismissed 
Ministm. if you do, you are desired to 
name them, and to deliver your opinion 
how for their appointment could bo made 
with the Bajah*B consent, and would be 
acceptable to the principal people. It isa^ 
wished that yon should specify how far the 
Minister lately elected by the Bajah uppers 
to you to possess the requisite qualifications 
for the trust committed to him.’* 


Answer io 4dh Question. 

On my arrival at the capital I shall have 
an opportunity of consulting the three 
Gohains, whose concurrenoe is necessary in 
the appointment of Ministers. I cannot yet 
venture to recommend any one to fill the 
important office of Burra Burwah. 

The nomination of the late appointed 
Burra Bogon appears to be generally accept- 
able to the peo^ and 1 have reasons to think 
thathepofseraes the requisite qualifications 
for the vust committed to him. 


24. iiHboaeh very illitertU, ibera are never- 
theless savem persons amongst tbe Assam nobi- 
lity who, with Oonsiderable talents, posiesi a 
enffleieot knowledge of bnslness to enaole them 
to oonduet the aflUrs of the country until it may 
be determined, who is to be raised to the throne. 
It is of course impossible to say whether or not 
any particular inomdoal could be appointed with 
tbe Bi^ah’s consent, but, under the altered 
(drcumetanoes of the ease, tbe Biittah Govern- 
meat would no doubt be Justtfled in eierolslng 
the moat decided lutoxfbreBoe In regart to tha 
saieotion of Uu hiffaer ofiowi of BtMf . 
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^oU$ hy 2 >. BeoH, 


** WMlier KSBuumin since his admission 
to the Eaj of Dentngh has behaved with 
proper sabmission to the Snrjee Deo, and 
whether you can rel^ upon Kissnarain's 
assistanoe, if required, In supporting Surgee 
Deo/' 


Amhmt to QiMtHon, 

Kissnarain. since his admission totheBaje 
of Derungh, has behaved with proper submis-. 
aion to the ourgee Deo, or rather has acted in 
compliance with my wishes, in every instance. 
I do not think his remrd for the interests of 
the Surgee Deo would induce him to oontri> 
bute his assistance, but 1 can roly upon 
Kissnarain's affording his services, whenever 
required by me. 


as. Tbe Ba}a1u of Ptirnag hate bssa tedaoed 
to oompleto tutdeotlon siaoe the date of this 
reportt and at present they do aot poeeees the 
means of die taihing the penoe or eesietliif the 
Oovemraent. They are appointed and diemlseed 
like the other officere of mate, an indlvldiial of 
the same family being, however, alwaya idioeen. 
There Is at present one Ba}ah In po e se s s t on and 
three as-Ridahs, all of whom entertala hitter 
enmity against eaoh other. 


6th Quetiion. 

^ “What are the reasons in your opinion 
of the Baiah’s delay in prooming to his 
capital, and whether any and what obstacles 
occur to this measure.^ 

Anmjer to 6th Quegtion, 

The late Ministers, and other interested 
advisers, represented to their infatuated 
Monarch the danger of returning to his 
capital, and to their successful attempts to 
awaken his fears X partly attribute the delay. 
But the Bajah’s extreme indolence and 
impotence, both of body and mind, would 
naturally render him averse to a measure, 
which must be attended with some degree of 
personal exertion. He is now, however, on 
his way thither. 

^th QuosHon, 

“Whether tbe Commercial Begulations 
settled between you and the Bajah are con- 
sidered to be in mroe, whether any and what 
benefit has resulted from them, and whether 
you think they admit of any, and what, 
alterations, with a view to the improvement 
of the commercial intercourse between the 
two States r 


Amwer to 7th QwtHon. 

The Commercial Begnlations settled be- 
tween tiie Baj^ and myself are in full force, 
but the principal ben^t which has udsen 
from th^ is the demolition of an iniqui- 
tous monopoly, which ultimately must be 
productive of gmt pecuniary advantage, 
and in the meantime removes the distre^ 
of the people. Besulting from the oolleo- 
taonsatthe Candahar ohowkey the sum of 
Aroott Be. 12,012-3-9 has been received 
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Notet Mr, D. Scott, 

during the epaoe of nine mouths, after de- 
fraying incidental expenses, and from this 
source the Bajah is to receive annually 
Bs. 12,000, and the overplus is destined to 
defray part of the expense of the detach- 
men|, 

I am of opinion that this commercial com- 
pact will aoUnit of considerable alteration 
with a view to the improvement of trade 
between tho two States. But as the efficacy 
of such alteration depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the restoration of order, and, in 
the second, on the degree of influence the 
Honourable Board may be desirous of ob- 
taining in the nfFuirs of Assam. Before 1 can 

f ive a decisive answer on this subject, I beg 
may be indulged with some time to be 
assured of the former, and to be Informed 
of the latter. 


Sih Question. 

“"Whether from your knowledge of the 
Rajah’s character you are of opinion that, 
after the return of tho Detachment, he will 
observe tho stipulations he has entered into, 
or may further agree to.” 

Anittoer to Sih Question, 

From a knowledge of the Rajah’s character, 
and the views of many individuals in power 
and favour, whose personal interests are 
affected by the stipulations entered into 
with him, I am decidedly of opinion that 
none would be observed, supposing the de- 
tachment and all control on the part of the 
British Government is withdrawn. 

9ih Question, 

“ Wliether you think it probable, in the 
event of your detachments being recalled, 
that the Government of the country will be 
so regulated as to admit of a beneficial com- 
mercial intercourse betw^ecn the two States, 
and to what extent, and in what articles 
you suppose such a commerce may be carri(xl 
on. In your answer to this query you will 
state such information as you may have ob- 
tained relating to the productions and actual 
commerce of Assam.” 

Answer to 9th Question, 

This query may be considered under three 
distinct heads, viz. 

Isf.— -The consequences of the recall of 
the detachment, with respect to 
commerce which will be noticed 
in my reply to the 18th query. 

2>mI. — T he articles of commerce. 

The probable extent, and actual 
state of commerce. 


26. This opinion was completely verified by 
the result. On the dctaciimcnt being withdrawn, 
the Rajah ceased to observe the oommereial treaty 
and a virtnai monopoly wus again established. 
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Jfoit9 by Mr* 2). Scott 


Artielei of Com* 
merue. 


From the eastern con- 
hues orSuddea, copj^er, 
cotton, spring salt, fir trees. 


From the northern confines Miroe supplies 
copper, munjeet, ouka ; and Buffala supply 
munjeet, lonj peppr, ginger goomdan, 
Maytoon, an animal of the kine species. 
Botan supplies musk, blankets, oowtails, 
small horses, gola borax, rock salt, Nainta, 
kind of cloth, Gooni, Sing, sn embroidered 
cloth, Daroka, a silk of a mixture of green, 
rod and yellow colours. 

From the southern confines, Naga supplies 
cotton. Luckibilla, a silk cloth, Toatbund, a 
silk cloth, Narakapore, an embroidered silk, 
red hair, (?) and Nagazatce spears. The 
Garrows supply cotton, copper, iron, coarse 
cloth. 

From the western confines or Bengal, 
copier and other metals, red lead, woollens 
Of Europe, chiefly of the coarser kind, 
cottons of Bengal, chiefly of the coarser 
kind, chinty particularly kinkhobs, cloves, 
nutmej^, mace, cinnamon, blue vitriol, 
assafcetida, alum, darmook, orpiment, a 
variety of drugs, salt. 


27 This Ktntement still exhibits the principal 
imports. The quantity of >f*^ods of European 
nmiiufaeturc It as of late incrcafctod, and it is pro- 
bable that tlu'vo niay hereafter be n considerable 
outset for woollens at a sort of anuuu) fair held 
on the confines of Duruiifr, to uhioh merchauta 
from Thibet and the mtirmediate country resort. 


Exports. 

The exports to Bengal only will be noticed 
here, they are divided into— 

The produce of the other confines. 

2nd . — Tho produce of Assam. 

Cotton in considerable quantity, 
munjeet in doubtful quantity, fir trees proba- 
blv in any quantity, ginger probably in some 
quantity, gold in considerable quantity, borax 
probably in oonsideruble quantity, musk in 
considerable tiuaniity, small borses. 

2«d.— The merchantable produce of 
Assam may bo considered at more length 
under three heads of vegetable, mineral, and 
animal productions. 

Sugarcane thrives in ©very part of Assam. 

The cane of the best 
VeMtable produo- quality affords a granu- 
lated sugar, on experi- 
ment superior to the cane of Bungpore. 
The natives convert the juice into a sub- 
stance (ghoor) unfit for granulation, and of 
little consequence as an article of export. 
But in respect to this article it may be 
confidently asserted, that proper encourage- 
ment would render it very valuable. 
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Pepper vine le oaltiveted in Kamroop, 
Den^h, Baamdovungh in larger quantity, 
Biaawenath and ot^r provinoes of the king* 
dom possibly^ in no great abundance any- 
ffhere, although the soil in many parte 
Urould seem extremely feTouiahle to its oulti* 
Tation. 

Poppy grows in luxuriance in most of the 
liower Provinces. The natives, however, are 
as yet unacquainted with the manufacture of 
merchantable opium, which might he pro* 
cured in considerable quantity. 

Indigo is cultivated in various parts of the 
kingdom, but in very inconsiderable qumi- 
tity. Encouragement would probably render 
this a very valuable export 

Mustard seed. The plant is cultivated in 
great abundance. The seed and oil are 
articles of export, the latter, of univeml 
consumption, within the kingdom. 

Tobacco wM procured in luxuriance in the 
Iiower Provinces and of a superior quality 
in the higher. It was formerly an article of 
export. 

Sooparee was produced in great quantity 
eveiywbere; the consumption among the in- 
habitants was enormous, yet it was formerly 
an article of export. 


Ginger is produced everywhere in abun- 
dance. 


Eioe was, and is, produced in veiy great 
abundance. It is asserted positively that a 
scarcity has never been known to happen 
from natural causes. The nature of the 
seasons in Assam confirms the assertion. It 
might prove an invaluable export in times of 
faimne in Bengal. 


Gold is found in considerable quantity 
, ... among the sands of the 

Mineral prodaotioa. Burrampooter and other 

streams which flow from the northern and 
southern mountains. It was formerly a 
source of considerable rovenue to the 
monarch. 


Iron might be procured at Bossadayungb, 
as w^ as from the Ganrows, in oonsidenible 
quantities. 


JMev ^ Jf^. D, 8coU, 

m. This ariiolA thfim well, and the qnsaUtj 
woold admit ^ beiim greatij i&ereaeed. The 
piloe fhnMotlj need to be from ten to fifteen 
rapees per mMUid It Is now mneh enhanoed* 


Se. A great quantity of oplttmlimrodn^ ^ 

naed by the InhabitMita. In point of pnHty it ie 
probity eqaal to that of Patna or Benarea, but 
it it prepared in a different form, being reduced 
toa&yatateby expoenre to tbaidr, epread on 
narrow allpe of olotb, wbloh are afterward rolled 
nn into amaU balea. and called Kanee or Kwpa. 


eo. The Burmeae intraaion haa proved very 
deatructire to tbe Sooparee grovea ; immenaa 
numbera having been out down and atlll more 
deatroved by wild elephanta after tbevillagea 
were abandoned. Tbia article ia now one of im' 
port. 


81 . The quantity of gold would probably 
admit of much increaae by the adoption of im- 
proved meana of waabing the aanda containing it, 
which ia at preaent done by the hand and appa- 
rently in a manner involving a great deal of un- 
neoeceary labor. Tbe gold-duat ia found in con- 
junction with a black aandy ore of iron, probably 
prodneed from the diaintlgration of granite. Tbe 

f old ia nitimately aeparated in the uinal manner 
7 long washing and sabsequent tritoration with 
meroary. 
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ma piwjottd wmeyw^hm in 
th» upper ProyitMses iP oomiderible quan* 
tity^ ftnd might probably in time prove an 
•r&le of export. 

Iiio-^e quantity uaually exported in 
fayourable times, ha6 not 
iBiinia prodactions. been asoertained, but we 
may presume, that it was 
not very inoonsiderable from the actual pro- 
duce, which we have lately observed. 

Moongah silk seems to offer a most valu. 
able and extensive article of export with 
proper encouragement, as the several trees 
on which the worm feeds, were cultivated 
in the utmost profusion, throughout the 
whole extent of the kingdom, with few 
exceptions. A coarser kind of silk is pro- 
duced by worms which feed on the castor- 
oil trees. 

Elephants’ teeth have always been an arti- 
cle of export, and in the present desolated 
condition of the country might be procured 
in any quantity. Increase of population 
will necessarily diminish the possible quan- 
tity of this export. 

Bhinooeros’s bom was a trifling article of 
export. 

Buffalo’s hide has not hitherto proved an 
article of export. 

Beer’s skins— The animal abounds in 
Assam. 

Until the geography, and other particu- 
lars of this and the 
Probable estent and neighbouring countries, 
»» more Vrtioularlj; 
known, no decided judg- 
ment can be offered relative to the probable 
extent of the future commerce with Assam. 
It is certain, that an intercourse of some 
kind has existed with all the neighbouring 
nations, particularly with Jainta, Kossaree, 
and even Sylhet, with the people of Mooglo, 
now in the poss^ion of the King of Burma 
or Ava. It is possible that a communication 
with all the neighbouring nations might be 
rendered benoflcial to commerce, with pro- 
per enoouragement, during a considerable 
lapse of time, hitherto, we may suppose it 
hw been very inconsiderable, unless, perhaps, 
in the single article of Bengal salt. 

Commercial intercourse is much f^ili- 
tated by the number of navigable streams, 
which intersect Assam in every direction, 
especially in the season of the rmns, includ- 
ing a period of seven or eight months. Some 
of th^ flow from the moantajus on the 


m Tbs qwatftv of lae msttslly fxpwM 
»reTtoasly totiie law tioiiUsaamoaawd toiilMMt 
i, or 10,000 manads. U ndgat be laereoMd to a 
reat extent, bat net very epeedily. Tlw 
;k>b tNdiick the inwet Ms re<iidvli« a 


8, or 10,000 manads. U ndgat bi 
great extent, but net very speed 
npoB sdiicb tbs inwet Ms m 
tnne to grow to tbeisqiiiidte M. 


38. This Is aa artM of ffM value and In- 
portano^ and wbiob will probably pwve a ne^ 
material in many of Ibe imxad stiiili s iamifte* 
tnr^ In England from its saperior Ittsogtb and 
dntrability to eilk. The qoaatitj at preeent 


trees roqolred Ibr tbo support or cue worms oeing 
eyertwbeio to bo seen abaodmieAby ibe pro- 
prietors dnrlog tbe lats troobles. this twe also 
grows wild in the upper part of ibe oountiy. 


8k The quantity of eaU imported during the 
year laia'gs was only 28,000 manuda The eeo- 
flumptlon of this artiele in Assam and Aha 
•djoming parts of Bungpore Is mn^ lew 
tbanmi^t be exneotod, with retirenoe to tbe 
|K>palam, ehiedy to eoneequenee of tbe lahaH* 
tante eery genMly ptdbnrlng an alkaHtio 
seasoning fbr their fiwd* prepand from tbs aibw 


i 
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northern and eonthem oonfinee. Beyond 
the eastern oonflneB, the great stream hows 
to a very great distance } but whether there 
be any navigation or oommeroe on that 
river beyond the limits of Assam is doubt- 
ful 

Oommeroe could never have been very 
considerable in Assam, nnder the discourag- 
ing restraints impost by a Government 
particuj^ly jealous of strangers. The 
subversion of all regular Oovenunent, and 
the deeolation of thie country, reduced 
it to nothing. The actual oommeroe is there- 
fore very inconsiderable, though reviving, 
and it would be unreasonable to doubt, 
that it might in time, under the influence 
of ^e British Government be rendered 
extremely benefloud to both States. 

lO^Ji QuetHon. 

“How far the pecuniary commutation 
proposed by you to be made by the Chiefs in 
lieu of the supplies of men has been carried 
into effect, and to what extent the supplies 
furnished in oonsequence of such commuta- 
tion have contributed to defray the expenses 
of the detachment”. 

Answer to lOfA Question. 

The pecuniary commutation in lieu of 
the levy of men propo^ by the Bajahs of 
Berungh and Beltou in June 1793 is so far 
carried into effect, that since the period 
before mentioaed, the service of men has 
not been exacted from them; and of the 
stipulated annual sum of Be. 61,600 to be 
pam by them and appropriated towards 
defraying the expenses of md detachment, 1 
have received Be. 10,000, 

llfA Question. 

“ What is the amount of expenses of the 
detachment in oonsequenoe of the service 
in which they are employed over and above 
the ordinary expenses attending it, and 
whether you know any mode by which these 
extraordinary expenoes may be defrayed. 

Answer to 11th Question. 

In making a calculation of the extraordi- 
nary expense attending the detachment and 
deputation, I have been careful not to omit 
any allowance, which 1 conceive to be incident 
to their situation. I have supposed the Euro- 
pean offlceTs to be on an avenge entitled to 
full ba^, and the Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Privates, to half tiine of full and 
half, of half batta. 


Notes ly Jfr. i), BooU, 

of plants. Potash and sods ars both used for this 
purpose, the latter being mannfisctared br hara> 
log oertain aqoatlo plants, some of which are 
fonud in a wild state, and others onltiTated fbr 
this express purpose, 

S6, The river is not navigable mnoh beyond 
Buddeeya, nor is there any trade of oonseqaeuea 
carried on in that quarter. 


Se. This arrangement was not adhered to. The 
oommntatioa for services would be most accept- 
able to the peasantry, and, with some restrictions 
rendered necessary by local clrcumst inoes, and 
the habits of the people, it might be adopted 
vritb muoh advantage. 


87. The fhtare defenoe of Assam will involve 
no expense that oonld otherwise be avoided, and 
the seourlty of our own Provinces would on the 
ecmtrary be most easily and effeotnally provided 
for by ooonpying the country as far as the 93 
degree of Bast Longitude which would bring the 
tr^s on the Borhampootur into oommunioatioa 
with those on the floormah. 
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Ahstrcfc^ ^ ths monthtf extra etej^enee attending the dstaAimemi emd 


Enropeftn officwn, &6.» Ac. 




4^113^ 

i F a 

l4n 

liiiil 


mi% 0 


IQtk BattaUim, 18. Bi. h. P. 

1 Cftptfttn ... ... ... 

8 Lifiutenaiiti ... ... ... 

1 AdJuUot, IncladtngMsttaffiJlowMiM 
1 Sergeftot Hiijor 
1 QoArtar Master SeivMnt 

The different Banks and Departments of 
the Battalion. 

Allowance for HorkarrM and Onidei 

Probable amonnt for boat allowonee to 0 
Subaltenxs 16tb Battalion. 

DsteeAmeit^, 27eA Battalion, | 

8 Llentttiante 

The different Banki and Departments of 
this Detaohment 

Probable amount for boat ollownnoe to 8 
Subalterns 

Iktaekmeni 8i«A^. 

1 Adjutant's staff ollowaitcetAo. ... ... 

1 Quarter Master 
I Assistant fiurgeon ... 

1 Quarter Master Sergeant 

Quarter Master's Establishment. .. 

1 Tindol and 9 Lascars of Artillei^ 

Boats for the transportation of the Troops 
on an aesrage. 

jBgpeseee imoidetU In Ike JkpnkMm, 

Captain Welsh's salary fiieea Be. 1^00 

Ditto aeeroge of oontingent bill 
fitf DurbftT chEWtfl. 

Captain Welsh's pnl3»ie boat ollowoiiee ... 

IHtto ditto ditto for 
transporting pubUo serrants. 

Assistant to the aepntatton, his salary fiioea 
Bs. 100. 

Assistant to the deputation, his probable 
boot Ollowsnees. 

M:r.a P. Wade, his soloiT Sleoa Bs. 100 ... 

IMtto, nis prohabie boot sUowaiiees 

Total amount of extra expenees attending 


Be. A.P. 


416 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
B 0 


8. Bs. A.P. 

608 0 0 
8,064 0 0 
4B6 0 0 


8 8 0 
08**4 0 


674 0 0 
460 8 0 


766 0 0 


887 0 0 


107 0 0 
86 0 0 


74 4 0 


486 0 0 


0 0 


8. Bs, A. P. 

180 0 0 
768 0 0 
06 0 0 
8 8 0 
8 8 0 
784 U 0 

160 0 0 
780 0 0 


108 0 0 
884 18 0 


100 0 0 


100 0 0 
167 0 0 
06 0 0 
88 8 0 
160 4 0 
11 0 0 
0,100 0 0 


.,667 0 I 
060 0 0 

IPO 0 0 
00 0 0 

800 0 8 

141 0 0 

104 0 4 
00 0 0 


0,489 6 4 

1,10,6» 0 0 


Ahetraetqfthetwme ta U annual^ /»r ike pmrpoee i^^raging gmrt tf iha 
expeim qf 8m d a ta e hm m i i , 

By tho ioiiit*Bojalui of Donuiiii in Ueu of thokuy of mon 40,000 0 0 
Bo. ditto mo 1,000 0 0 

Bo. Biinandn, fn»m KhttitMO ... ... ... 41,000 0 0 

Bo. Oolleotiooi of the OandiiUMr Chok0y. n omplm of 
the turn of fii. 14,000 to ho |Md to tho 
the moonl not yot iioertihiM ... ... 0 0 0 


totil imoaiit 


1,04,000 0 0 
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mt«9 Mr, P, Sepit, 

Sitrgw Deo hrn promiied that on hie 
onri^ at ^e capital, the anean due on 
aooomit of the detabhinent. Sao., ehall be die* 


ctharged,and mode adquted for the ref^r 
Mjiiieiit of the expenae attending it, which 
i ha^ repreflented to him, m amounting 
annually to about 8 khhs of rupees, and the 
reaouroes which may contribute to produce 
this fum are abundant. 


\%th QumUom. 

** Ton are further derired to state genenlly’ 
what in your opinion k still neoessanr or 
pro^r to D6 done fear the arrangement of the 
aflurs of Assam, oonsidering &at arrange- 
ment as ooncladed by the establishment of 
the Bajah’s authoriW, eombined with the 
general assurances which ^ou were autho- 
rised to make in ocmformity to the instruc- 
tions of Marquis Crnnwallis.’* 

An»mr io VMk QtHion. 

In the progress to the establishment of the 
Bajah’s authority throughont his kingdom, 
I am of opinion that the original form of 
goremment, in all its jMurts, should be pre- 
served as nearly as possible. The little inter- 
course the natives of Assam were formerly 
permitted to have with stnuigers, has rendered 
them bigotted to the forms and customs of 
their own oountiy, and innovations which 
would even prove beneficial to them must be 
Introduce^ with some degree of caution. 
They are naturally of a distrustful and 
jealous dispositaon, and it will require time 
to the better of their prejudices. 

All that appears to me necessary for the 
arrangement of affairs in Assam, is to effect 
the union of the duefs, without which 
energy cannot be reared to the Govern- 
ment, and as the Bajah is incapable of either 
judging or acting rights it is proper that the 
Government of ms oonntiy riiould be vested 
in ^e aristoenu^ ; and to prevent the con- 
ftiot of opinions and interests hmong the 
Chiefii which would inevitably produce 
factions and civil diaoor^ it ap^rs to me 
advisable that the British Govemmeoat 
should oontinne its mediating and oontroUing 
influence, as the only means of preserving 
(Oder and kanquilU^. 


18fk Qaeificm. 

** What in your opinion would be the con- 
sequence of recalUng the detachment from 
without further measures or interfeuce 
on the pii^ of this Government. 


S8. In the present state of societr in Assam, 
the ancient constitution would not admit of much 
improrement. That it is fully adequate to insure 
ood ffovemment it would be too much to affirm, 
ot if means were taken to raise the character 
and qnalifioatioDS of the nobility by an impro?ed 
•rstem of education, it can scarcely be doubted 
that with all its imperfections this system would 
prove ^eatly superior to the simple despotism 
of Cooch Behar, and other subordinate States, 
where the Chief too often delcftatee his authority 
to servants who have any thing but the interest 
of his subjects at heart and who are suffered 
without check or control to carry oppression and 
misgovernment to an extent that under other 
cirenmstanoes would not be compatible either 
with the safety of their Sovereign or the conti- 
niumoe of their own power. 





Jatmm to 18^ QimtUm, 


Th« oouteft tor influenoe, power and in- 
d^ndenoe, would revive among the first 
offioers of State, the d^|>mdeiit Bajahs 
and the petty Chiefs of districts and towns. 
The earne oonfiuion, devastation and massacre 
would ensue. Assam would experience a state 
of desolation, greater in proportion to the tern- 
porary restraints, which the British influence 
had imposed on the inhumanity of the 
monarch, the ambition and resentment of the 
Chiefs, and the vengeance of the people. 
Kissnarain would either abandon his country 
or recall his Burkandasses, for in defiance of 
any possible stipulation in his favor, be might 
reasonably exp^t and would certaiuly fear 
private assasination. The obnoxious ministers 
and favorites would be immediately restored 
to their offices. Every individual, who had 
been observed to cultivate the friendship of 
the British, would flee the country, with the 
well-grounded apprehension of destruction 
from the ministers, or their connections. 
Commerce would again be suppressed by the 
confusion prevalent in tlie country, and tlie 
monopoly would revive in its pristine vigour. 
The monarch, whose person is too sacred for 
assBsination, would probably be compelled to 
abandon bis kingdom again. 


Such would be the consequences of a 
cessation of the British influence, until a 
long course of regular administration shall 
have operated an entire revolution in the 
habits of the principal Chiefs, and in the 
minds of the people and in predicting the 
evils which would result from the recal 
of the detachment. 1 have been guided not 
by my own opinion alone, but by that of the 
most respectable natives, with whom I have 
bad intercourse ; the Hajah himself has re- 

r jdly declared that with the detachment 
would quit his kingdom. Sindoorah 
Hasaree has the charge of i ,000 Ghot Pykes, 
and is oue of those petty Chiefs who taking 
advantage of the confusion of the times, 
asserted bis own independence and became the 
leader of a faction. Lieutenant MacGre^^r 
invited him tu attend at Kalliabar, which 
be evaded doing by frequent excuses, and 
considering his attendance necessary to 
effect the object of his dentation, Lieute- 
nant MacGregor detached Been Liall, Naick 
with orders to bring Sindoorah Eozaree it 
Kalliabar. 

jP, Omission umler the head Oi. 
mouarohy. 

To absolve the monarch from the lesser, 
and to assist him in the greater cares of 
Oovemment, two executive officers were 
added to the monarchy, vis., the Teepaum 
and Seringh Bajahs. Their titles are derived 


Ifotci hp Mr, 2). Beott, 
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from the dietriots annexed to their dSoe, 
thei]^ jnrisdiotion in their respective districts 
was similar to the Qohains.. 

Their rank next to the monarch, their 
duties to communicate the deliberations or 
decrees of the aristocracy to the monarch, 
to receive, promulgate, or carry into execu- 
tion, his consequent oi^rs. On less impor- 
tant occasions the decrees of the aristomaoy 
might be promulgated by these officers, 
wiwout application to the monarch. 

The two brothers next in succession to th® 
throne, became Teopaum and Serinuh 
Bajahs, and in failure of brothers the sen^ 
nephew according to the usual course of suo- 
oeesion to the tmmne. 

The aristoora^ who possessed a legal 
power of deposing an unworthy monarch 
might certainly have exercised a similar 

S ewer, in the instance of the two preenmp- 
ve successors. 


mut by Mr, D, Sooti, 


This was not bowevtr aiways ih« cats. Prinost 
who had baan disqnaltfled 1^ matilatloo bainr 
fraqaantty appotatad to those oiRoaa. 




^PPBNDIX B. 


NCmFIOAli^lOKS BBHNIMG THB <<INNEB UNIT* OB BEmSH JTTEIS- 
BIOTION IN FEONTIBB I>I8TEIC!I»-{f ao» U}. 


hg fke &9v$ m m m i of IniiA^ Foreign Depmriment^ No, 081 P., Astef tie 
Sa Maroh im, 

Undor tiie pnnruuiMii of S«oUon t of BogulaUim V of 1878 fa MeffoiaHm Jbr He 

F^e and G^ooertmeni of oeriain l>i§Moie on 

"*“**®** tie Saetem Frontier tf Sengal) tbe Qo?«r- 

aor Qeatfil in Ooimoil horeby noiifiM that the line deaoribad below idiall be the ** Inner 
Inne” iiader that Aegnlation In the IHetriot Bnrrung : 

From the eastern boundary of the distriot of Kdmrdp, that is, fram the pillar 
No. 96oa tiie Bor NadL the line shall follow, in an sastmy dpreoiaoe, the soii&era 
boundaries of Bhutdn (incladinff the countries d the Kariapira and ChazduarMutias) 
and of the Akha and BuSla EUllg, as d^lned by the Bevenue Survey in the years 
1878-78-78-75, and demaroated by pillars Nos. 98 to 180 inOlusive. From jrittar No. 100 
the line shall run in a south-easterly direotiou to the point where the JSalum Biver 
outs the northern boundary of the Singli jan waste land mnt No. 18. Thence the line 
shall follow the eastern boundary of the Sin#ja]i grant No. 18 to the point where the 
boundary outs the Doffia Gar.* I^ienoe the line styi follow the Duma Gar to a point 
on the Ko» Sessa Biter, being the north-westerly extremity of the ** Inner Line** of 
the IiudiihiiiM Nir Bistriot, as notified in the Qatetie iff India, page 458, of the 4th 
September 1875. 

Under the provirions of the seotion above quoted, tiie Governor General in Conmfil 
is fhrtiier pleased to prohibit all British sub from minff hevond the ** Inner line** 
hereby notified, without a pa« under the hand and seel of me Deputy Gommiitioner of 
Burrung. 


n,->-FMifUaiioa bg He Gooemmeat iff India, Foreign Fegartment, No. 8487 P, dated the 
FMa^gtemher^h. 

Under tiw provisions of Seotion 8 of Bewl Batiem Frontier BegulatioiL I of 1878 

(Begulation for the Peace and Government of 
Li wi ch i mp o m . osrtain distriote on tho BMtem Frontier 

•of Bengal), the Governor Genecal in Ooniioil hereby notifiee that the line demrihed bel^ 
shall be the ^ Inner Litm** under that BegoBtion in the Bis^ Illlokhilttpole^- 

From the eastern boundary of the Distriot of Dining, that is, from a mdnt on the 
Ifisra SeimJtiver, the line mall ftilow the oouiae of the Bajghur AlU to w Sti^anaiii 
liver,* It shaS deviate lk»m the Bel^mrABhmee to tiie weafeera, neethem and 

eaiterrt hnwndsriiit nf thn TTimirfi m n vtl jmrtr Feean 

tile Saheaehd to a pobt on the Sasti Bivm, mmdmd by a masonry pillt^ ^ iM lo^ 
aliaibtalMliainaftmiiiiahedfN]t,alangthe focA of the Abor Harm From the 
nM M Kwey pi£ir on the Smii Biver, it tiuiB lolbw the piArol path to the Bimn out-pt^ f 
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thenoe along file patrol palti to the Pubha out-post. Prom the Fubha out-post it shall 
follow the patrol path to the ooufluenoe of the Lalli and the Brahmaputra Bivers ; thence 
it follow the right hank of the Brahmaputra and Bibati^ Birers to the juuotion of 
the latter riyer with the Sesstri opposite the S^iri out-post. Prom the S^iri out-post 
to the Bikraug out-post, the line shall follow the patrol path ; thenoe to the masonty 
pillar on the right hank of the Brahmaputra Biver it shall follow the patrol path. Prom 
the said masoniy pillar it shall run along the right bank of the Brahmaputra Birer to 
the coufluenoe of the Noa Dihang with that nver ; then it shall follow the left bank 
of the Noa Bihang Biver to its conhuenoe with the Kherampani Eiyer : thence along the 
right hank of the Kherampani and Bihang Rivers to the conAuenoe or the latter river 
with the Namsang River ; thence along the left bank of the Namsang River to a masonry 
pillar near the Hukanjuri tea garden ; thenoe it shall follow the path connecting the 
Hukanjuri with the Taurack tea ganien to a maainrv pillar on the right bank of the 
Bisang River, near the latter garden. Then along the right bank of the Bisang as far 
as the Lucdoigarh 

Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subject* from going beyond the Inner Bine” 
hereby notified without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Xittckhimpore. 


Ill, — NoUfioation hy the Qeeernment of India^ Foreign Department^ No. 1486 P., dated 
the 21st June 1876. 

Under the provisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 fa Regulation for the 

Peace and Government of certain dietrieti 
SecbMugor. Eaetem Frontier of Bengal) the 

Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the 
” Inner Line” under that Regulation in the Bi<»trict of Seebsaugor 

The line shall follow the southern Revenue Survey boundaiy of the district from 
its eastern limit, namely, a point on the Bisang River, to ito western limit, namely, a point 
on the Boyang River. 

Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Ctovemor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the Inner Line” 
hereby notified, without a pass under the band and seal of the l^puty Commissioner of 
Seebsaugor. 


Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 830 F. P., dated the 
24fA Fhruary 1882. 

In modification of the Poreign Department Notification No. 14S6 P., dated the 21st 
June 1876, and under the pfo visions of Section 2, Regulation 1 of 1878, the Governor 
General in Council is pleas^ to notify that the line described below shtdl be ^e Inner 
Line under that Regulation in the District of Seebsaugor 

%. The line shi^ follow its present course from the Boyang Biver to ^e Besoi Biver. 
up the Besoi River to the toot of the hills, thence skirting the hills tiU the River Jhansi 
is reached, down this river to the point where the present line intellects R, and ttooe 
along the ooucse ol the present Inner Line to the Bisang Biver.** 


• The of this am^dad aotlAoaiioa was to pu$h ibo Isaev Lise oai to the foot ot ike hills, sad 

Uke ta treats eovoted with velasble forest, aot in la the estoel oeenpstloa of Nagas. The Joeal Ofleers 
werematioiH however, agaiiwt rash rssevthttoaor fhrests to the met UknMJmOnmLenA metostsmafe- 





Ammrx. 
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hff Qovernmmt 0 / India, Foreiffn DepaHment, So, 2299 daUA 
tU mk m modified mder 0 . O. No, im, dated im iune l9!78, 

%U of Section 2 of Bengd JEwtera TrontiCT Regulation t rf 

c 18^3 (a Eeguktion for tlie Peace and Gor- 

* eminent of certain diatricte on tlie Eastern 

Frontier of Bengal), the Governor General in Council !»* pleased to notify' that the line 
dei<cnbed below shall be the “ Inner Line” on the southern frontaer of the District of 
Caohar:— 

A line oommenoing from tho site of the out-post established during the LUshai 
Expedition of 1871-72^ a few wiles north of the Chatter Choora Peak, and running 
thence to the out-posts of Jhalnacherra along the track cut by the police to ccwnect the 
out* posts of Chatter Choora and Jhalnacherra; thence along the Dulleasur Eiver, ina 
southern direction, to the south-west corner of the Jhalnacherra grant, as revised after 
survey in 1872 ; thence along the southern boundary of the Jhalnacherra grant, across 
the Jnalnacherra Khali to the top of the range of hills immediately to the east of that 
Khali 5 thehce along the said range in a northern direction to Barooncbcrra grant ; thence 
along the southern and eastern boundaries of the Barooncherra grant, to the north- 
eastern corner of the grant. Prom the north-eastern corner of the Barooncherra grant, 
along the ridge which leads from that grant for a distance of two miles to a pucoa 
pillar. Thence in an easterly direction to the llengti Pahar range fthis line being 
marked by three pucca pillars) j thence along the ridge of the Kengti Pahar range in a 
northern direction, as far as the point where that range bifurcates into two smaller 
ones, the one leading to the Claverhouse, the other to the Bara Jalinga grant. Prom 
the point of bifurcation the line follows the ridge of the western branch of the Bengti 
Paliar, as far as the source of the Jalinga; then along the Jalinga River to the south- 
east corner of the Sonachcrra grunt ; and along the eastern boundaries of Souacherra and 
Nowarbiuid grants to a point where the police rood meets the latter. Thence it follows 
the police road to the llukini River and then runs in a south-easterly direction to the 
western boundary of the Mon ierkball grant; and follows the west ana south boundaries 
of iliut grant to the River Sonai along which it runs to tho north to the opening of the 
police rood to Mynadhur, which it follows to the western boundary of that grant. It 
then runs along the west and south boundaries of Mynadhur grant to the River Barak. 

Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all Uritish subjects from going beyond the ” Inner Line'* 
hereby notified without a pass under the hand and 1 ^ the Deputy Commissioner 
of Cachur 


F . — Notification ht/ the Govenmmf of Bengal, dated the 80fh June VSJ^^CPoliUoed Pro- 
ceedings (India), March 1879, Not. 149 — 62^. 

With the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, it is hereby 
notified, under the provisions of Section 2, Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 (a ]^giilation for the Peace and Government of certain district* on the Eastern 
Frontier of Bengal), that the line described below shall be the “ Inner Line” of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts t — 

This line of boundary commences at the hill station marked S, south of ^Ring 
Sib 2284, on the Jampoi range of hills formii^ the Hill Tipperah eastern frontier ; it 
then runs along the whole course of tho ** Tuienpui” or “ Suj juk” River to its junction 
with the I^mafuli River, a little north of Demagiri ; thence it ^ntinues eastward along 
this stream up to the junction of the ” Tui Chong” River, after wliich it follows tho 
whole couree of this river to a point immediately to the south-east of the hill station of 
the Ohipum No. 6 ; then turning westwards, crosses the Ohipum range of hills, and joins 
the Thega Khali at, a point midway between the hill stations of l^ichal, Nos. 2 and 8, 
after w^h it follows the course of the Thega Khali River to its source ; then again 
turns south-wwtwards and follows the water-shed of the Weybong range of hills, Until 
it meets the southern hill station of Keokradong on the south^ei^m boundary m the 
Chittagong Bin Tnmta following the water-shed until it meets the frontier that 
p^en ot the Amean ERl TMs in whiob order and regularity are maintabed. 



Asnamt. 




IT, Ikk fmtlMr noliM, iiiid«r tbo protrifio&i Seote 2 of Hie iw&d Begnlelioii, 
liiat eU BHtillf' eiidije^ eto^ Hie Luiheb of the Theiigtowft ead %loo otam 
naeiiihere of the frontier police while on ft 0 ti ?6 duty, are striotlv ptohmited from going 
heycmd the inner line without a pass und«r Hm hand and aea! of the Deputy CommMoner 
of the Chittagong Hill !tra 0 te, or of auoh olher officer as he may authorise to grant such 
pass. 

3. The following form of pern is prescribed under Seetkm 4 of the said Regula* 
tion 

This pass is granted to , son of 

reaidentof . It authorises him to go beyond the 

inner line of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and will remain in foroe from 
to 

The holder of this pass shall not oollect any forest produce or tap India-rubber or 
kill any elephant whilst withm the Lushai country. 

He shall produce this pass whenever called on to do so by any offioer or private 
the Frontier P(dice Force in charge of a frontier poet or on potroi duty. 

4. A fee of one rupee shall be payable on each pass, and no pam shall remain in 
force for more Hum six cmendar months. 
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APPENDIX C. 


TOB WBBBAVQOB KA0A8 IK 18ra-(PA(}]B 98). 


JVvw P» T. OABltiaY, AttisiiSMt CommUHonm^ of Jotehmt^ to the I>fputif Commit-^ 
4i<mer tf $0ob$mksof^^lfo, 416, dated Jcrehmt^ the Kith July 1873.' 

In Qompliftnce with the request expressed in your demi^fficial letter lately receiYed, 
X hare the hoatmr to eubmit such information as I possess regarding the Najm tribes in- 
habiting the hills lying on the southern boun<mry of the Jorelmut sab-division. The 
tril^ of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer edge the hills 
whidi extend from the southern boundary of the Assam valley to Burma } none td the 
people we see come from villages more than three days’ journey from the plains. We 
know Boaroely more of the real Kaga than we sWld do of the Khasi Hills were our 
oommunioations from the Assam side cut off at Nungpo, and there was no way into them 
from Sylhet. Of the tribes beyond, wbo are called Abors, but who are, of course, Nagas, 
we know nothing } none of them, so far as 1 am aware, having ever been seen in the 
plains i not would it appear did Colonel Brodie snooeed in getting any of them to come 
into his camp when in these hills. They are prevented frdb doing so by our friends who 
know what the advantage of holding trade in their own hands is, and carefully exclude 
their more remote neighboun from intercourse with ns. With regard to them also they 
aie very chary of giving information, always when questioned saying the Abora are wim 
savages who know nothing and try to kill every one who goes near th^ villages, but they 
cannot deny that most of the cotton and other things they bring down comes from the 
Abor villages, and that the Abors who consume most of wo salt and rotten fish they 
take away, aleo buy the dAaoe, 


2, In the cold season of 1844 Colonel Brodie, then Deputy Commissioiier of the 
Seebsaugor Bisect, made a tour through the bills, marking from the Dikhoo to the 
ik>yang, and in the course of it passing through a number of the village lying between 
tbe Janjhee and Kidrodon^, the eastern and western boundaries of this sub-division, he 
met with no opposition and took agreements from the different chiefs, in which 
acknowledged the supremacy of the British Government and uudertook to abstain from 
making war on eaoh other, ^ese agreements, however, do not appear to have been 
strictly observed at any time, and very soon became a dead letter. So far as I am aware, 
Colond Brodie was the first British offi^r who visited this tract of country and the last. 
Boon after his time the policy of Governmeut with regard to tbe treatment of the hill 
people changed, and our officers were discouraged from interfering wilb them or visiting 
the hills, while no occasion has ever arisen for sending any exp^ition into thdr country. 
As Colonel Broffie found the different Naga communications in 1844, so 1 believe they 
will be found now. Progress there has been little or none, and their history has been one 
series of petty roids and broils, each tribe keeping up one or more blood feuds with some 
of its neighbours, or the still wilder tribes beyond. But they have made no raid into the 
plains since our occupancy of Assam, nor so far as 1 can ascertain for a long time before it, 
though they appear to have received ** blaok-mair’ in former days from the Assam rulers. 
These tribes are neither so strong nor so well organized as the tribes to the east of the 
Ja^hee. The difference in tbe latter respect existe now, with a few exceptions, as it did 
whmi Colonel Brodie made his journey. He on ^is point says .—“The Nagas come 
down here to in very large numb^ and I was somewhat fearful of an outbreak, 

for a great many of the chiefs were in a state of intoxication and i^peared to have very 
little control over their followers. We saw a marked difference in this respect here and 
as we went on westward. Hitherto we had found the chiefs sober and their orders readily 
obeyed, but toceforward we were to meet with nothing but drunkmi rabbles. In eadk 
vllbme there am dozens cl aspirants for power, and we had daily to witness hiawk 
bstween them that threatened to be serious, and perhaps lead to oiffiisiim with us. By 
great fotbeamnoe, however# on the part of my escort things went on as well as could he 
hoped and we oomple^ our tour without any untoward occurrence.** 

8. Them Nagii# like to both west and east, am armed with spear and dhao 
the latter bei^ all aooounta the weapon on which they mainly depend lor zeal hand- 
to-hand wmh, They use Hbd i^leld and smnetimes not, They, so fisr is I 
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know, do not tise to any extent, thott^b ft certain amoaot of old muskets must 

Imre found their way into the hills. Since I have been here one trader has been convicted 
of selling fire-arms to Nagae, but they were Angamis from Samagooting, who are superior 
In intelligence to oar Nagas. and more fitted to make use of fire-arms efficiently. As 
things are, I believe fifty good men, well armed, could go wherever they chose and take 
any village in these hills. The fighting which goes on at present is nearly all of a sneak- 
ing and desultory kind, there being few or no attempts at open attack. Every village is 
constantly prepared against surprise, imrtios of their men keeping continual watch and 
ward over the village gate- ways. 

4. The people of all the tribes known to us are great traders, and parties of them 
are continually to be met with in the cold season, when they bring down cotton, chillies, 
ginger, Ac., and take away salt, iron, dhaos, fish, and pariah pups. It is, I believe, their 
wpreciatioD of the value of this trade that makes the Nagas peaceable neighbours to us. 
By the stoppage of it they would not only lose much profit, but be preset by the Abors 
from behind, who just now arc satisfied w ith getting what they want; but if supplies 
were cut off would insist on pressing forward to trade for themselves direct.. In 1872, 
when the Mekilai and Jongpay dooars were blockaded, they began to complain that the 
Abors were threatening them because their salt was stopped. From this trade the differ- 
ent tribes must have amassed a krge amount of material wealth, especially of late from 
rubber, on the purchase of which large sums have been spent, but in this respect, at all 
events, it appears that for the prt'sent they have killed the goose which kid the golden 
eggs, for the two ktest parties who wore here complained that their trees had ceased to 
yield rubber j to which their Kotogi added that it was no wonder, for they bad been 
chopping them all over from Ukj roots to the upper branches. Unfortunately, too, much 
money is now squandered by Nagas on opium, and many of them, particularly from the 
nearer tribes, are confirmed caters of the drug. Some opium is grown in the hills, but 
not enough for the consumption there, so considerable quantities of Government opium 
are taken away by Nagas. The Nagas who have regularly taken to opium are miserable 
specimens of humanity, and it is a great pity that this evil habit should ever have taken 
root amongst them. 

6. Intercourse with the different tribes is maintained through interpreters or 
Kotogis residing in the plains in some village near their paths. The Kotogis are in pos- 
session of the land held by each tribe or group of tribes and make what they can out of it 
in return entertaining the Nagas when they come down. It is the custom also for the 
Nagas to leave their spears at their Kotogi’s house as they come down from the hills on 
trading expeditions, and to reclaim them on their return. In every tribe on this border, 
however, some men are to be found who have learnt Assamese, and are spokesmen for the 
rest when brought iu contact with the plains people. In dealing with the tribes these 
men are very useful. 1 have always found them very sensible in their ideas, considering 
what their opportunities for acquiring knowledge are, and they are not snob great liars as 
the Kotogis, though quite bad enough in that respect. 


6. The Nagas we have to 

BortoUa Dooan, 

littkootoe. 

Akbook. 

Akokat. 

UekilaL 

Jongpay. 

MiUtig%r Booan. 

Bordoobija. 

Sfookeegaoa. 

Juphoo. 

tjamsba. 

Booragaoti. 

Holabureea. 

iMtgringia Jhoan. 

Nowgrona. 

Asayiinipa. 


Kampoenffia. 
Dekbo Hymnof. 
Bara Byniong. 


deal with here are divided into three main groups accord- 
ing to the paths or “ dooars” they use. These 
are-beginning at the west comer of the sub- 
division — first, the Bartolk dooars which are 
the paths debouching near the Kakodonga 
stream (the west boundary of the sub-divi- 
sion) ; second, the Hattigur dooars or paths 
coming out where the Besoi flows from the 
hills, and the place where the great elephant 
trap of the Assamese kings ended,— hence the 
name of Hattygurj third, the Assyringia 
dooars, which include the paths l^tween 
Bebrapar and the Janihee Biver, the eastern 
bound^y of the sub-division. In the margin 
is a list of Mbes using each dooar, taken ac- 
cording to situation from west to east. 
group of Naga communities using each dooar 
speak the same language, or at all eiventa 
dialects so much alike as to be easily uiMler- 
stood by all. The language of the different 
groups differs entirely, Uie men from Bortolla 
and Assyringia meeting cannot undettfiaiul 
each othiw in tlie least. 
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lA Hie otemiigbig Hbkruag And OillndhAree in 04eglieAt» but eocemaeOj 
9m ^ md ere fi Allianne with the Jongpayi, throni^ whove vlUifte 

pe$^ end lejpwe. Both Tilley are strong and large for this part et <ho ftwntlor, 
fliff were eetiiiia^ by Colonel Br<^ to oontain 200 and 800 inhabitants^ and these 
nimubers hafi not, so far as X eon learn, decreased, as the tribes have not lor years been 
•srioiidly out up and hare had addkions to their popnlations hy mnaimys trom the 
^ongpay Suree and Malussee tribei Xnkootee is the congest vHlage of the two, and is 
under trro Chiebi i^ho have mow oontrol over their followers than is ueoal amongst the 
Jordtant Nagas. One of these Chiefs is a young and energetic man, who, when we weie 
blockading the ^narigaon tribe in 1872, (dfer^ to go and dear out the Sonarifpion 
tillage if Captain Bli^wayt would give him a doaen old muskets, and was believed to he 
• in earnest and ready to do what he offered.* 

^ »“4 

Akhook the Jongpay village is passed, though 
this belongs to a weak and rather miserable tribe of about sixty families, who are suppos- 
ed almost entirely by trading, and do not grow enough grain for their oonsumf^ion. 
When their dooar was blc^kaded in 1872 they were very haray put to it, and when the 
blockade was raised were just on the point of abandoning their village and going off to 
join tbe Hekihus ea sutsts. The Jongpays area comparatively wmless set, but are 
alUes of the Mekilais, and most of them have taken heads either from the Hattyguria 
or Abor tribes in the usual sneaking way, Jongpay lies low and only about hve hours’ 
from the foot <ff the hills. The people are physically very poor specimens of 


8, On the same range as the Jongpays, and using the same dooars, but further to 
^e east, lie two village named Tunee and l^usee. They were attacked and destroyed 
by the Hattygurias in their great outbreak, and suffered considerably. The remnant of 
the Surees, numbering some sixty fighting men, immigrated to lakootee. The Malusees 
strtmk south iuto the hills about two days' journey ; and on the bordeoi* of the country 
held by the Abors at a place named Akookot they found a small tribe with whom they 
ooaleecM, and they now represent their village as containing about 200 houses. Th^ 
Kagas are ^reat traders, and are, so far as can be learnt from them, just now at peace with 
all their neighbours. 

9, On the eastern flank of the country held by the Akookot people lies the Mekilai 
tribe, about a day and half’s journey from the plains. The village was visit^ by Colonel 
Brodte, and is described by him as ‘*a very large and strongly-stockaded village.” It is 
the strongest and most populous of this g^up, and has been the barrier against the 
Hattygurias, who but for its existence would have cleared out all the country up to the 
Kokodonga. The tribe numbers, so far as I can learn, about fKK) fighting men, and 
though tney have had many losses in war, their numbers have been pretty well kept up 
by men from weaker tribes joining them. There was in Colonel Brodie’s time a village 
called Mohom lying between them and the plains, the inhabitants of which have gone 
over to M^ilai m mature. The Mekilais have been at continual feud with the Hatty- 
ffiirias in general, and the Bordoobya clan in particular, for many years, and there have 
be^ continual losses on b^h aides. T^he olan have a bad name for turbulence, but have 
given us no real trouble. They have had several squabbles with the owners of the 
Skwhola garden, but it has never gone further than words, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, when they cut down some tea bushes in an out garden which they de- 
clared to be on their land. The police went out, but the Nagas hod of course gmie off 
long before their arrival. Some time after an attempt was made to burn down the 
l^mob fo^ry, but that was the work of a drunken man, who was severely thrashed by 
bis own friends for it. 

10, 13ie Mekilais, like most of the otiier tribes, have no particular Chief, but we. 
when sober, guided to a certain eitent by four or five middle-aged men, who have earned 
a reputiatioa as warriors. 


11* To the east Mekilai and in eight of it it Bordoobya, the most weeterty of 
the Hattygnr group and the strongst on the Jorebaut fronUer . The Borduobyas number, 
•0 for aa 1 CM mm, some 600 or 700 fitting men, who were, until about three years 
ago, kept pretty well in hand under one Chi«. This Chief, Lalon^, had mimh innuetice 
and nwit have been an able man. About three years ago he fell into an amburii ^d was 

killed I a party of Mekilak were lurking near a stream under Bordoobya on the look-^t 

for htadt One aouirtting, and had an extraordinary piece of luck, few Iiaiongif aocompanted 


umenax. 
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W 01% followen, ottne down to look st m M-krapw and araa, of oottme, IdBodp l%o 
M^dmamootoeadjUiglym^ U%foot^i&dit waaaotodlnpaixtiMn^Biat^^ with 
!l1ie N m goo8 oft^ ^0 Bordo^ytft Chiof Hiii ^Mrn, M 
mn, one of t&e Mekilais ootnntenoed outting of kie keao, Iml in n tmugSing nimi 
the CkM m0ed faim lor oarrying a kltml dhao, and laid ** take my dkao wndi U alirkya 
fliarp and out my Iraad off properly/* Some yean alter Colonel Br^ie’i tiiit ^e Boidoo- 
km mddenly attacked the Samiha village, one oonmderable nee, and iotik it. ffliOie 
of the inhaoitimti who eaoaped fled to the i^kim for ahettefr, and the tr^ has never 
recovered sinoe ; some of them are now ordinary ryots in the pkins and a few on a 
hillook init over the Honwal tea garden in an open village, ^ey have nev«r keen 
mideeted ky the Bordookyai, and are ^uite flriendly with them now. ^e origin o| t^ 
attmdc woe. 1 kelieve, a dispute akout ^boom land, the Samshas having taken np a niece 
which had keen previonBiy cleared ky the Bordoobyaa. It was after the attamc on 
ffamiha that the jBordoobyjM pressed on to the west and destroyed the Suree and Halnsee 
villages. So far as 1 ascertain, the tri^ has only given ns trouhle on one oooieion 
sinoe Colonel Brodie’s visit to the hills, that was about twenty years ago, when they lifted 
a nnmber of cattle from Moreeanee mouaah. A guard was wen sent out to their dooar, 
and after a little pressure the cattle which had not been eaten were retnmed, and 
compensation reoeivM for thoM that were. About eight years ago a murder was oom- 
mitted by one of the clan near the Honwal factory. The murderer was given up, and on 
conviction sentenced to transportation. The murdered man was a shop-keeper who had 
cheated the Naga about the side of some opium, and he in revenge came down and killed 
him. In addition to their Mekilai feud the Bordookjras say tlm have mndt fighting 
with tile Aborn to the south, and I have no doubt this is true. They are physically good 
specimens of Nagas for this frontier. 

IS. None of the other villages forming the Hattygur group are of such importanoe 
as Bordoobya. Kolabona is the next largest, and the others are compaiativety small. 
All lying further to the east and north, than Bordoobya have that village as a sort of 
Bulwark between them and the Abors and Mekilais ) ml are in alliance, and join on 
mreat occasions in raids. They have always been peaceful so far as we are oonomned. 

villages are none of them nearer the plaina than the second range of hills. Bordoobya 
and Moonsing lie on the third. 

18. The tribes using the Bebrapar dooars nei^ all live on the ridge between the 
plains and the Tiroo. a tributary of the Janjbee. The hills are from about 1,5CX) to 2,600 
feet high, and immediately overhanging the Terai and visible from them. The villages 
are all small, numbering from 40 to about 120 houses, and well disposed to us. In toe 
cold season numbers of these Nagas come down and work for the planters at jungle- 
outing. They also supply the factories with mate. The villages are all strongly 
stockaded, however, and they indulge in raiding and counter-raiding with tribes beyond. 
The Eampoongya people oall themselves disciples of the Bukhinpat Goesaio, and every 
year some of them pay him a visit and make some offerings. Their conversion to 
Hindooism, however, is only in name. They say the Goesain did once explain a great 
deal about religion to a deputation from the tribe, but that what it was all about they 
have altogether forgotten. They, however, pretended not to eat beef, hut that is only a 
pretence. One Chief, Ambugoo by name, has more hold over them than is the case 
with the other tribes. He considers himself ve^ civilized, and is very fond of wearing 
a beaver hat and dress coat, with which a European ^ntleman presented him. The 
Eampoongya village has been twice visited by Mr. Begg of Beehingapar factory (the 
second time about four months ago), who has always been very hospitably reoeived. He 
describes the village as very di^ult of access, the situation having been skilfully chosen 
BO as to allow of only two very narrow approaches. The village itself, however, is com- 
manded by another height within easy rifle range, so that it could not be held for any 
time against an attack by well armed troops. The strength of all these villages lies in 
the dimculty of access ; but 1 fancy that as it is with Bampoongya, so it is with most, 
and that they could not be held against well armed men. 

14. To the south of these villages and on the higher ridge between the Tiroo and 
Janjheo lie the two Hynung villages { these are larger than Bhmpocmgya and the other 
villiHges near it, but far inferior in strength to the better off^ised tribes east of the 
Janjhee. The Bekho Hymang village was during the past ould weather visited by Mr. 
Ciai^ of the Seebsaugor American Mission. He met with a hospitable reception and 
treatment, and 1 believe a large number of the tribe expressed a wish to become 
Kristians. They have had indeed a catechist amongst them for some time. 
Hensiii^ are in the habit of bullying and tovyiiig hkokoinail from these vilhigei, and 
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15. JKiiW k no pineal 4ifl»oiioe between tAie Nagas of different tap^jee on 
thii fiNMitier exoept that tbe nen frenn Uie lower^ljing viUagee near the plaint are inferiof 
in aloe ^ tlwito ooming fOom the higher tHbw. in dim, tuoh at it it, all are preHf 
nmeih alike, only eaoh o&n baa ita own tartan. OeneraUy, in their own villages, all the 
maai and wianea wear a very amali piece ci oloth secured by a string round wie waist, 
and wty ^len, the men at least, dispense with that. The women when they come down 
to ^ plains were a shmrt kilt. Bveiy one eioept the very poorest has a cloth in additum. 
fEhia tmh is of cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, bine, and green, arranged in 
stripes diflerino with diffment tribes, l^is doth is worn over the sb^Mders. The meaii 
osrried by the afferent tribes also differ in pattern, though all are of the ordinary Kaga 
kind, ^e difference is in the length of the riiaft and situation of the ornamental tufts of 
red and black goat’s hair on it. 


Iff, The Hagas on this fronlier do not tattoo their faces as a mark of manhood, but 
when one of them has taken his first hetd he is entitled to wear Ihe K^smtali, that is a 
slip of bamboo abont eighteen inohes long and an inch and a l^lf broad ooyered with fine 
oane woric, dyed yellow and red, and fringed with red and black goats’ hairs, or in some 
oases human hair. T?hi8 they wear strung round the neck exactly like the piece of stick 
villagers tie round their goats’ necks to prevent tiliem getting through fences. On taking 
a seo^ head the man assumes a collar <ff boar’s tusks round his neck, which be wean 
ever after ; and for a third head he is entitled to wear on g^t occasions an apron 
oovered with cowrie shells, and is looked upon as a mreat warrior, and keros a tally of 
hpads taken on his cloth. TTiis tally is on a white stripe let into the middle of the sheet, 
and is kept in a pattern painted on it. I have counted up to twenty-five heads on a 
Mekilai’s cloth. All these he declared were taken with his own hands, and ineluded 
fhoee of men, women, and children indiscriminately. Some of these heads were, no doubt, 
taken in fair fight, but the majority were those dt wretched idd women surprise out on 
the ** jhoom,” er at some spring. The full moon is the usual time chosen for he^- 
honing expeditions, when smalmr or large parties start off. They practice divining 
before going out, and if the omens are bad ^ not start. The mode which they have 
shown me was a very simple one. The leader of the intended war party simply cuts two 
thin chips of wood about the sise of the thumb nail, and holding them lightly together 
between his finger and thumb lets them fall on the ground from a height of eighteen 
inches or so ; if the chips fall and lie close together on the ground, the omen is favourable 
and the pariy start. If the chips Call apart, then they put off the expedition to another 
day. I believe they have o^er modes of cxivination which they would not show as they 
were evidently averse to talking on the subject, and very reluctantly explained their riiip 
system. 

17. Even when enemies, the different tribes seem to intermarry. This was even the 
case between the Bordoobyas and Mekilais until a short time ago, when a party of men 
from the latter tribe escorted a woman of their village to the home of a man of Bordoobya 
who had taken her to wife. These men were hospitably entertained and made drunk, 
then when on their way home again were set upon and killed. This was considered even 
by Nagas as a very black piece of treachery. 

18. So far as I can make out these Nagas have no particular sense of religion, but 
dread the influence of evil spirits, and endeavour to propitiate them in times of sickness 
or misfortune by sacrifices of animals, from codes up to buffaloes, according to the emer- 
gency of the case. 

19. The Assamese aocnee the Nagas of oatUe-stesling, and 1 have no doubt a good 
many riden cattle find their way into the hills, but 1 question if, except in very rare 
instances, the Nagas are the actual thieves, though they are alwara ready to buy cattle 
without any questions asked. In only one instance, since 1 have been here, have the 
Nagas been caught actually taking aw^ stolen cattle. That was not long ago, when the 
owner of the cattm, with the aid of the Kotogi, followed some Kamgpoongias into the hills 
and recovered his property peacefully. In this case the cattle had been sold to the Nagas 
by an AssimMse for abwt their full value, and there was no proof that they knew they 
were purdu»tng stden preq^j. 

80. Tlierehasiiot.soltoi»Iknow,beenany Nagaoutiage approaching in atfO(to 
to the late a^adt on the Bor Imngees omnmitted so near opr rent-paying lands ; indeed, 
there seems a sort of tacit agreemmit among khe tribes here about not to interfere with 
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praties to a rise, all tli^ trade would be praalyied, and th^ era toe pmident to risk that. 
%e onttmg up of the Bov Lung^ tho^h it took plam on the west hank of the J^anjhee, 
was the handiwork of people oomiiig ffoin the eaeteni aide. 

SI. The Nagaa of the Jorehant oouatry, in oommon with thoae Hriog farther, talk 
eery big about their land/* but thev hare no partaonhur line up to wmoh they elaim. 
Oo^rall^ it is where the land bei^ to rtae, i. from the plain to MI. In other parts 
they say their hmd oomes weu out into Ihe TBiai, but in no oaae do they actually daim 
any ground under cultivation by Asaameae lyoU nor any tea gardens, the Hekilais appar- 
en&y having given up their claim on ^e Serelle garden as hopeleM. When talking to 
them on the spot, they said they merely wanted their right of way k^t up through part 
of it, and to that the manager the oonoem had no objection. 

SS. With the tribes inhabiting the hills to the east and west of their own, the 
Jorehaut Kagas have very litUe oommunioation, and know very little about them. 
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OBDEBS 07 1838 ON BILL fIPPEBAH TBAN8IT DUBS— (PAOa 282). 


2V J. 3, HiJtrinr, Ctmmutioner tf M« CUUojfMg JEh'vMM,— Ne. 121, imtti At 

December 1838 . 

1 am directed by the Honourable the Deputy GoYernor of Bengal to acknoirledge 
year letter (Ko. 22) of the 2iul Mi^ lait, together irith its endosaiee, upon the eiibjeet 
of the claim of the Bajah of Tippeiah to lory transit datifiS within his indcmendhlt 
territory, 

2. The oorrespondenoe in this case, which is Yolnminoos, oornmenoed on the lOth 
October 1836 with a letter from Mr. Bampier, in wbi<di oomplaiot was made of the Rajah 
of Tipperah levying ** sayerat duties within his zemindi^ on cotton and other pndnoe, 
althou^y at the time of the perpetual settlemeQt» a remission to a large amotmt was 
granted on the jumma of his e^te as a compensation for the abolition of the sayer BOtsU 
and the collection of such duties has been expressly prohibited by law.*’ 

8. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Bampier stated, the Rajah levied duties at 88 ghits 
and 29 phaurees within the Tipperah tmnindarp in the Company’s territoiiee, and aim 
at the passes leading from the hill territory of the Rajah to the Company’s territory. 
Both levies were, in Mr. Bampier’s opinion, irregi^ and ille^. The former (tm 
within the territory of the Company) the Commissioiier cousideM himself eompetent to 
prohibit forthwith ; the latter he left for the coosidmmtion of Government. JEb sug- 
gested at the fMune time that the opportunity should be talum to aseertun the eorreot 
boundary betweea tbe Rajah’s hill territory and his semindary, as it was believed that tiw 
Rajah, in his independent capacity, had many enoroachments on the latter territory. 

4. On an attentive consideration of Mr. Bampier’t report^ and the documents 
appended to it, it appeared to the Government of Bengm that, upon representation by the 
loGBil authorities of the evil effect of the sayerat levied by tbe Rajah in his lemindai^, 
and continued by the Colleoton while the semindary was under khae management, the 
Government of 1788 had resolved to abolish ^ oolleetiotts, in the semindaiy, of 
sayer duties from the inhabitants of the hills and others, and thus gave up colleo^ons 
averaging 80,762 per annum. 'When in 1792 the semiiriary, herc^ore held hhas, 
was restored to the Rajah at the deoennial settlement, the sudder jumma engaged for by 
him was Sioca Re. 1,87,001, being about Bs. 28,000 leas than it had been before the 
abolition of the above duties. 

5. But, it was remarked, the Rajah has two oapaoi1aes--one that of a^in^r withixi 
the pale of the permanent settlement, the o^er that of an independent prince in his own 
hill territory, and it was clear, from a petition presented by his attorney, th^ the Rajah 
now olaimed to levy transit duty on pmuoe wiihm his own territory, it being stated to 
be his only source of revenue. 

6. Concemiiig the levy of sayent in the settled semiu^iy, His liordship esme to 
the oonclusion tl^ it was clearly and absolutely illegal and iu^roper, and it was therefore 
prohibited by my predecessor’s letter No. 2038 of 15th November 1886. Further the 
Impreesion upon the Governor’s mind was, that the Rajah had no right to levy these duties 
at aU at any station. This impression was founded upon the following ootuddoral^ons i — 

7. The du^ levied by the fanners of the British Government up to July 1788 
comprelietried all those which the present Rajah claims a right to eiaet. Mr. BuUer 
wrote iu that year that — “ besides cotton, timber, bamboos, ramns, straw, and jwry other 
article psy a heavy cess as they pass by the ghits of the sayer mefaals j” and Mr, Btene** 
the RajMrs Attorney, states that— ’^tiie produce Of the Tipperah mountiiiisooiisists ob«ii 
of eotion, bamboos, woo^ grtm and oanesV* and thai—** upon the etposja^^ Mw 
mountain produce— the Rajan had always been in the lu^it cl levying a modemls duty. 
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l«iiNd» it vn ^mgtfglmg Mr. Bi]il 9 r^f npark oC iW wHIi Hr. Bignetl’k li#«r 
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a BiiiMliotnoftiioiiHbefotuidtfaattliatlaieikBaJiaikyiddaiijdatyMoMef of 1^ 
liilb, or that ho daimod aaj riglil to impose siicli a tax (vliioh, in all probability, the 
taMc in quesdon oonH not liavo borne wHlst saddled with the impost of tbe Biitisb 
Oofmment), tbe ooncihimon to be dednoed from Mr. Boiler's rwortswas that no sodi 
pretendoDS were then advanced, and that tbu duties were considered to belong to tbe 
firitisb Gofemmeni saidustveily oondtxsion whidi was foither oorroborsted by the mme 
effioer*s letter of tbe 17di Harob 1788, of which a copy has been furnished to the Bajah. 
Inde^ His Iiordship tbeogbt it was not likely that the Government of that year would 
have ^ven up a revenue afveraging Be. 80,000 per annum, for the benefit alike of tbe 
inbelnientsof the bills and of tbe plains, if they bad anticipated, or even thought it pos- 
sible, that the Bajah of Tipnenb would take advantaM of the concession to impose just as 
buQ^entome and vexatioiif imposts upon one part at least of the trade. 

d. But beyond this it appeared to Lord Aookland that the Bajsh had already 
reoeiv^ and eujoyad since 1792 (in which year the ancestor cl the present Bajah was 
admitted to migage for bia semindar^) an ample compensation for these duties, the de* 
mand against him as semindar of Ihpperah having been reduced to tb 0 extent of Bs. 
26^)00, at Bs. 80,000 per annum, the boon to the people having been accompanied by the 
order for ** remission of such portion of the jumma of the sayer (to the malgooaar) as 
Mr. Bailer upon enquiry mignt deem adequate to the amount realised frmn the ool- 
lections,** and this order having been carried into effect by the remission of the whole 
jumma. 

10. Upon these premises, His Lordship was inclined to think that tbe levy of all 
duties upon the traiBc carried on between the hills and the champaign country should be 
abeolutefy interdicted, and it was urged to tbe Bajah, in my pr^eoessor's address before 
quoted, uiat he could have no equitable claim to enjoy at the same time the peaoelul im- 
munities of a semindar midefr the shield of the permanent settlement, by which the riHnis* 
sum tiKTve quoted had been guaranteed to him in piepetuity, and the extreme rights of an 
independent sovereign prince. The Bajah was also inform^ that the Government could 
not, so long as all oonditions on his part were fulfilled, re-impose upon his estate in the 
plaiDs the amount of the remitted revenue, he being a British subject protected by the 
laws of 1793. But, being so protected, and having enjoyed since 1792 the advantages of a 
large and profitable lemuidary, rendered far more valuable than it formerly ira^ by the 
abolition of the duties in question (which must have greatly impoverished his own ryots, 
tbe principal customers and suppliers of the hill tribes), the Governor could not think 
that he had any ri^t to levy any of those same duties os Bajah of jihe hills. It was also 
endeavoured to Aow the Bajah that he would be benefited rather than damaged, even in 
a pecuniary point of view, by tiie entire interdiction of the imposts which he claimed a 
right to exact ; for as his tenants, both of the hills and plains, would be the chief gainers, 
it was probable that it would plara him indirectly in the enjoyment of a larger revenue, by 
giving him much mcwe quiet, thriving and peaceable subjeoto and ryots, than he ooul’d 
hope to possess, were they subjected to the vexation and extortion inseparable from the 
levy of the cesses to which he laid claim. 

11. Accordingly, ou the date already quoted, the Bajah was called upon to reply to 
tbe arguments against his claim to levy transit duties in bis own territory as above de^ 
tailed, and geneirally to show cause why he should not be prohibited from collecting the 
duties in question as well on the hills as on the plains. 

12. *Fo this caH the Bajah leplied at great length on the 6th March 1887. Assum- 
ing that the right of an mdejpmdeut chief to levy toxes within his own dominions would 
not be disputed unless some eomp^ could be adduced in proof of the abandonment of 
tbe right, he proceeded to argue that in the present instance no such compact could be 
shown i tlmt the duties abdished in 1788 did not include the sayemt toi^kin tAo AUh ; and 
that tbe compensatioii received by the Bajah was not cm account of these duties, but on 
account of the sayerst duties, formeirly levied in the semindary, and abolished in 1778, 
wb^ ^ semindary was under the khas management of the omoers of Goiremment. 

18. Aoomdingly be atotod these duties had always been levied since 1793 up to the 
preaent time as was aokueirledgMl by Hr. Bampier himself, and the onus of pr^ of the 
ahsence of rtoht to Im theae duties 8bould,.usder sooh dicttinslaiicsL he upon the Gov- 
•mmeiit. Xto oontooM that the duties were iHogether distiaefe from the duties tor 
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14 & iNBt <n to rtiito that, OB tiM 1401 AMoit 178#, • pndnni^km, eotiwqunt 
m flvmi 0 f 1788 fpr ^ Tdiodiiiflbme&t of libo ibi&eo in ^ ssiiiiiidfti^.imi 
lm^bTltfr.Bttller«tl%«^ tbis AdifoitiioiiMKit wu addfooMd io tbe iaWlHito 
oC cbuoft Boibnnalwd, aiid prohibiiod tlM Wyr of ^tioo on eottcm in 
on lIHb Deoember ot ibo tamo ymr, Hr. Enltor bNAed n nolioo to tbo inbabitonte of 
Noomnfgor, Beoolgbiir, Dhuratnpore, €k>pyiiotpo(e, Ootter Oungininggor, Cbiunpatniggor. 
■ndotborporguniiAbsiiioliidediQ ttoahunabod, fergu»nah 

AU Ihlie pni^iiaba# be itoted, were notorkuily in tbo newiiidiiy, while ibnt exoepted 
WM aa well known to be in tbe hill territory. Ttds problaiiuitioa aftetea that the aa^ 
mebal of Kolaysheer had never at any time been united to that of Naonia|^, bnt that 
on a former notioe ita name had, by miatake, been inaerted. But tiut in Kdayi^eer the 
Bajah was absolute or in<i^ndent, and tbe former oustoms miiat therefore oonttnue in 
force tiiere. He adduced a nmilariy-worded perwannah to the inhabitants of KoSaysheor 
bearing Mr. Buller'a signature. 

18. Other proob of this nature ire brought forward in this replyr sU tending strong- 
\y to simport the B>ajah*8 right to the dutlea, and to show that his hill territory is distin^ 
wm the semindary in tlm plaina, and was not indliided in the measures of 1788 for the 
sboUtion of asyer duties in the latter. 

18. This reply being forwarded to Mr. Bampier was answered by that officer on *^0 
8rd May 1837. He stated tlmt the exception made in Mr. Boiler’s notioea and perwan- 
naha of pergunnah Kblaysheer or Kaleeeheer was owing, not to the cause assigned by the 
Baiah, but to the oiroumetanoe of that peigannah being in Sylbet sod not in T^porah, 
and that Kaleesheer was not in the hill territory hut in the aemindaiy, aa could be proved 
by certain settlement papers referred to. Mr. Bampier observes, upon the Bajah’a admit- 
skm, that the collection d duties was always made at phujea arithin the seminmuy, and not 
within the UU territory, and thus infers tW the sayer dutios abolislied in 1788 were indu- 
five of the hill duties as well as those of the plaina. Mr. Bampier argues tibat is the 
engagement for the aemindaiy at the decennial settlement was amned by the Bajah as for 
peigunnah Boshunsbad, dakiua khood, 8%rkar Ofk^por^ which Odaypore was the original 
place of residenoe of the Bajah within &e hilla (amoe lemcved to Aagurtotlah)^ and these 
engagements bind him aa semindar not to odleot sayer duties; the Bajah is therefore 
bo^ itot to oolleot them anywhere, whether in the semindary or in the hiB territory. 
In shorty Mr. Bampier continues, the tahoods of the settiement and otiier papers extant 
olearly prows that we territory called independent is not in fisol eo, but is part of the 
settled xemindaty of Boshunsbad, or that at any rate that Angnrtcllali, where tim Baiah 
now resi<^ is not within the hill territory but is partand pared at the mmmdary. He 
oondtuiee by leoommonding that a lood investigation ahoold be made with a rmw of 
fixing more dsar^ the boundary between the settled es t a t se of ISppaaii and the htU 
territory, since he fans letson to think thst mneb of what is now d i imsd ae part of the 
latter should in fact bdong to the former. 


17. In a lubeequent letter, dated fiSrd May, Mr. Bampier eontianea the aid>icot of 
the Bajah’a territorial enoroachmenta, and forwards documenta to eatabbdi the fnit ^Pheie 
■re picoeMss of the Tipperah authorities previous to the deoenniil settiement, direoled to 
Odeypore snd other plsoea within what ia now termed the indepmident teiTitoiq^-*-f«o- 
oeBNS which wld not have been issued if tiioss plaoss bed in ftot been witiun that 
ierrito^. 

18. On tbs find August 1887 Mr. Bsmpier submitied a furtlinr letter on tim 

subject, with 4ocumenti« to prom that AngurtdUh aid ^ to be 

of Oie hiB territory, were in reaUty p^<»sof aemin^, and to dww 

sheer or Kdaysheer was excepted from the notioe of Mr. BuUer, beoanse It was i* the 

SyBwt distal aid not beosiiae it was in the hm t^ 


19. lliSBepapew wmeinadeovertoMr.Bljpd^llmBajAVA^^ 

4th November to th^ at laige. to Mr. Bam^s 

thto IdayslMer or Mdasheer, oommoaly “Jl?*****®* 

aen£Msiiy*as|roi^byeertamaettieiw (uhen ^ ^ 


4th November l88?« im^lsd to them at Isige. 
thhl^ Idayshser or Kdashew, oommonly «a 


held kfaM). a lAidk St stands third 

mm of &st |w, ehtsSned by him fwa Mce d the Bjn 

srinaenti sgtos In the IMrd ilem on tim list witotlm}iim«a quoted by Jlr. 
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vis., B4. 6,201, but tliat tbe tianiB is n<»t Ootter Kalasheer, but Oa^di* Malistnr^ » l»Uoe 
ii^ kiMMmi in t)i« urMNOlt dsy, u witbiu the semiudery, end diateni 40 er $0 mj^esfrooi 
KaWbMHT. BMpaotnig Mr. Bempier*# erpleu&taoa of thb eieeption of Kulaehe^r !n Mr. 
BuUer’ft notioe, libieli Mr. Bumpier eoutended w«s only oocaiioiied by the Otreamelittme 
of KiMieer betng in Sylhetuad not in Tippemh, Mr. BigneU obeerves thut Mr. Buller 
who must huve known the ressons for the exception better then Mr. Bampler. can now 
know thfon, expressly stated in his notice and perwannah that it was because X^asheer 
was in the independent territory. In fact, says Mr. BipelV the zemindaiy 

was ever in Sylhet, and if even it were, it would not alter the osse, for the wkols senior 
dmw, wherever situated, wse in 1788 held khas, and it was respecting the semindary so 
held khas that the orders for the abolition of the sayer were issued. 

2(K On a oertain dootiment marked 1, brought forward by Mr. Bampier, he remarks 
that it appears not to be autbentio. and at any rate is unintelligible, and he points out the 
ounumstsaoes in the document which induce him to think so. 

21. He brings HcMrward a paper of 1810 in which Mr. Patton, then Collector of the 
Bistiiot, acknowl^ged Kslasheer to be in the iudependeiit territory t in which also, he 
adds, it was included by Captain Fisher in his survey of 1822. 

22. He recurs to the proof afforded on the former occasion, by the production of a 
pmwannah from the Ma^strate of Sylhet, and showed that the duties there spoken of 
were levied not in the district cd Sylhet, but in the Bajah^s hill territories. 

23. He says that Mr. Bampier, admitting that the Uajah had no other source of 
revenue in the hills M these duties, had endeavoured from that very circumstance to 
prove that the allowmioe of Bs. 1,000 per mensem, given to the Rajah by Government 
when the semindary was held khas, was a demonstration that he was not at that time sap> 
posed to levy any duties, or to derive any revenue within the hill territory. 

24. But, continnes Mr. Bignell, a letter on this subject from Mr. BuUer, dated 1787, 
completely nkutes this, for in that letter, referring to oertain balances due from the 
aemindary, it is stated-^*^ the zemindar may be made to liquidate this from f 4s produce of 
4ts territory or pouectiout ou the kUls^ which, I understand, is something oonsiderable.’* 

25. Mr. BiCTell denies that the Rajah had, in any part of the disoussion, admitted, 
as supposed by Mr. Bampier, that, previous to the decennial settlement, the duties in the 
hills and tbe duties in the plains were both collected at ghats in the plains, and he con- 
cludes this part of the argument by asserting that we allegations against the Rajah’s 
claiim have now been completely refuted. 

26. Upon the bonndary question, Mr. Btgnell, after objecting strongly to the 
manner in which it it brought forward, prooe^ to observe that Mr. Bampier may be 
challenged to produce any witow Native or European, who can assert that Odeyptm and 
Aagartollah, the late and present residence of the Rajah of Tipperah, were ever situated, 
or^d to be situated in the Company’s territory. 

27. Mr. Bign^ shows reasons, derived from the history of the Tipperah familyt 
for the use of the words Sirkar Odeypore” in aU their deeds and instruments, merely as 
expressions of form and prescription, conveying no meaning capable of typographical 
application. 

28. That the gimts of Odeypore and Au^rtollah are within the Company’s domi- 
nions may be, Mr. Bignell says, and probably is correct, but that fact is no proof that the 
towns of those names are in the plains ; tbe real truth being that these two towns are 
Boloirimisly within the hill territory. 

29. Mr. Bignell emotes Mr. Bulleris oorre^ndenoe with the Boord of Revenue in 
1786 as expy»aly mlling Augnrtollah the Rajah’s place of residence in the hills ? and in 
the matter U the processes issued by the local authorities into AugurtoUah, he adds, that 
the Rajah actually confined the messenger, and quotes various letters to show that Augur- 
tcUah, in timee days at least, was oonsidm^ed mthout the zemindary, and w^ithin the hill 
ti^t^. Mr, BigneU then Dfrooeeds to notice shortly the ether documents brought for- 
wsird by Mr. Bampter, and opposes them by arguments similar to those atrmdy aUud^ 
to. Be espeeislly leuanKs that the measmoment papers of tbe estate, which are consider- 
ed efi wdfieieni importanee to weigh heavUy in resumption cases, do not oontaib the 
names of Odeypore and AngurteBah. 
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8ft. 08 the ft(^ ^lanitArjr 1838 all the papore In the casee were teanemitted to you 
fot yw ephOon w te the ri^t of the Bajali of Tipperah to levy twmeit duties tdrhfft hie 
hill territom $ thie ea3K tree jiaevrered by you on me Snd May last m the lettev now 
unte eomwierfttloA, ' 

81. It appears that, not content with the argiimoiiti, proofs, and illnstrations con- 
tained in the p^ts made over to yon, you sought fbr additional information in the 
records of the C%itta|fOttg ind 'Rppemh Offltoes. You arrived by these means at the con- 
clusion (fhr beyond the qneetioii proposed) that the Rajah of Yippemh had no independent 
territory whatever. To prove this j»o« quoted the following paiMsrs 

88. A letter from Mr. H. Yanritlart (Governor of Fort William), dated 80th Janu- 
ary 1781, and addressed to H. Verelst, Oliief of Clnttagong, irt which notice is taken of 
the refractoriness of the Rajah of Tippemh, and the Chief is instructed to reduce him to 
obedience, and to report the advmitages likely to aeeruo to the Company from the posses- 
sien of his country. 

83. On the 17th Mareh 1781 Hr. Terelst replies to the above. He notices tlie 
detachment of 806 sepoys and two guns under Lientenani Mathews for the nwliiction of 
l^perah, and the consequent flight of the ^jah to the mountains, leaving every fort in 
his country in the possession of the British. He goes on to state tliai Li^it(*mi.nt 
Mathews was reinforced and directed to proceed, and had reacheil “ Nunagar, the c«pito} 
of Tippemh** *, that the Rajah had submitted and joined the tro^ipe in the wav ; that Mr. 
Marriott was about to proe^ to administer the civil government of the country ; and 

it was hoped that it would turn out a valuable acquisition. 

84. The instructions to Mr. Marriott, from Messrs, Vcrclst and RumV>l<l, wore to 
proceed to Tipperah, settle the revenues of the province, cause tbo Kajali to reimburse 
the Company all expenses, and report on Uie resoun^es of the country, 

35. Mr. Marriott proceeded accordingly, and reports “ KomecVrC* (Ooinmillnh of the 
present day) that he had been to Nunagur, the place of residence of the Rajah, and had 
settled with him for the revenue and oxpea^. 

86. On the 5th April 1761 ^fr. Marriott acain writes from “ Komoel/a” on the 
subject of the revenues and the amount of the Hajah*s payments, nnd states that, a<x*ord« 
tug to his information, the country formerly ^id three lakhs of rupees to Mooi- 
sltedabad. 

37. You next advert to certain documents procured by you from the Office of the 
Sadder Board of Revenue, showing that, in consequence of rebellious practices long sub- 
soquout to the above transnuitionfi, the reigning Ra 3 ah, Kishen Manick, had been disiK*- 
iHiSsed of the zotuindary of Roshnnabod, and Bulram Manick appointed in his stead. 

88. In 1785 a sunnud of investitore was made out under the orders of the British 
Government in favour of RajiUiur Manick, and tliis document, you state, was oddres^ 
to the canongoes, Ac., Ac,, of tho pergtinnah of Eoshunabad, &0., commonly called Tip- 
perah, in the Sirkar of Odeypore, in the Province of Bengal j and the Resident of Tipperah 
reports that be invested Rajdhur Manick aooordiugly at Augurt<dlah. 

89. This man, you observe, is shown by other papers to have been, in the year 
1788 or 1784, apprehended and sent to Chitt^ong to answer a charge of harbouring 
daodts. 

40, From all this you infer that no independonoe was left to the Eaiah ; that the 
whole country, including his capital, Hunagor, wms taken possession of ; tliat no distinc- 
tion was drawn between hill territory and i^aia territory j that tho Rajahs submitted to 
investiture at the hands of toe British Government j and that one of them was actually 
appiehended and tried by British officers of Justice. It is also plain, you remark, 
tm O^ypore, which the Rajah now claims as part of his hill territoiy, gave a 
name to one of the Mogul divisions oC the oountry, and that th^r^ore the town of 
Odeypore must hive Wh within, and subject to, the Mogul Empire. “ I find,’* you 
proceed to say, ** every proof that the Rajah of Tipperah was os dependent as any zemindar 
in toe Oompany’s doimniotts» and tout too to m Mogul Government as well as to toe 
Britito.*» 

41. It ift impossible, theiefoie, you argue tM he can ,claim any indepei^ent power 

and, of eoianRe imposaildfv toat he lam have a right to le^ M the oountty 

sayer duBes which have been expfessly preblbitoa by toe Brituh Governmeul.. 
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Aowj^ingly yoa 

Kill .— u foming » pwt snd potion t)f tlic Bi^p 

inroTiiion sbQUld be made for the administratioii of juetioe in the hIMi (hi 
fndepeadent). 

SecondlT.-^’nwt pfovyoQ be made for lerying a mmm from thi# now lOqnliiMoEL 
wmch you divide into two kinds^-revenue from the piaini^ not hifhei^ ee^m j and 
revwufi from the hills, not hitherto letUod. The rignt to lovenue fkom theee lands, you 
ooDoeive, should, without delay, be asserted. 


48. As for the duty on cotton, which all the authorities from Hr, Bnller downwards 
have so strongly objected to, it would seem that, oonsidering it as a due of Government, 
and not of the Eaj^ von rather approve oi it than otherwise, and lecommend tiiat it be 
kept up, collected by the Eajab, and appr<^riated by Government. 

44. It will observed that, in the original question between Mr. Dnmpier and Mr. 
Bignell or the Bajah, tlie independmioe of the latter within the hiU territory was an ad- 
mitted point, Tim question was simply, being as he is independent in other matters, is ho 
or is he not bound by a special contract to refirahi fipom levying saver duties within his 
independent territory. But you incline to believe that in fact how parties are wrong j 
that the Bajah is not independmit at all; and Wat, whatever might 1^ the expediency of the 
duties on cotton, bamboos, &b., &o., when enjoyed by the Bajah, they olearW are very fit 
and proper duties (that on cotton at least) to be levied and enjoyed by the British Govern- 
ment. 


45. Upon this the Deputy Governor remarks, in the first place, that by prescription 
at least the Bajah of Tipperah has a dalm to independent ponession of a certain territory, 
exclusive of the aemindary in the plains or district of Tipperah, of which he is the reooru- 
^ proprietor: whatever may be the origin of this possession, it is Emitted by all, and 
it is indeed matter of notoriety for that, a great number of years, extending certainly 
as far back ae the decennial settlement, the possession has been enjoyed without challenge, 
and, until your last letter, no one over thought of ohaUenging We right. Under sucli 
oircumstances, His Honor dooms it undcnial^ that We bu^en of proof lies with Wo 
challenger and not with the Bajah. 

46. Now it appears to the I^uty Oovomor that yon have proved absolutoly no- 
thing. You have proved that in 1761 We British Government took possession of the 
1 rovinoe of Tipiwrah, and aommenoed administoring its revonuiee on its own behalf. 
There is nothiog in your report to Wow what was mduded in this propimee^ and what was 
token possession of and atoinistered, can only be inferred from We oircumstonoes sinoe 
known to et ist. '[j^ese oircumstonoes ar^ as has been observed, that the country admi- 
nistered by the British Government is that below We hills heretofore known as the siUah 
o^ipperah, exclusive of a oertein territoiy in We hiUs held independently by the Bajah. 
Whp the British Government did not take posNssion of We rest is not known, though it 
may be supposed tliat Wey refrained, partly in order to oondliato the Bajah, or from 
generosity to a foe in their power, and portly beoause We htH territory was not worW 
taking. 


47. That the British forces proceeded to Nunagur, would he (even if that place 
fww, as you assume, within the hills) of no value in pioof of your position, sinoe subse- 
q^t ev^ts Wow that We British foroes, if they did reduce We hill country, neverthdtess 
iftenrards withdrew from it and left it to We Baja^ But We D^ty Governor is 
raiosed to think Wat Nunagur is in fart nothing more the corrupt mooe of writing 
We name of a town In We plains, rituated within t^ emnindaiy oad Wlah 
of Tipperth, and at present We head qnartem of » Momiailt. 


-f brcuglit forward by ycsi to prove that the Bajah ought 

rightly to have no indejm^ tenitory u, Wat We ttojsh, aHer 1761, or at least in 17 $^ 
leceived tovcetitpe asltojah ftom tim hands of tim BritiW Oovciiimw^^ 
me^rehendedaiM(wntto Chtt^^ prisoner to answer a chtrge of haritouring 


40. 
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jKt ISiiKottirdamirc^ li lull «f 

.h ^ iaiwiliituw Iw ISto iwmoiis^ wnm 4>f 

Koflriy Kiwi vitiKnit niino^iiiiiff, or being And others ; hid there 18 nothing, Hie Honor 

ihinlts, thftt c$n bear out your snnpoaltiQii 
that, by reesiTing a hbilhtt A inteawhir^ 1^ 
Hght d admh&istierhig the nj cr jageer A w 
!merl(» leodsloiy jwnes in eSM into the 
hands of Ihe snpmor State.* It Is notodoiu, 
indeed, that the very oOntrazy has been the 
oaae t and that the praotioai ezeroise of nower 
by the inf^or is in reality oonfinned and oor- 
related by the oeremony in qumtaon. 


Awl^ oironnmmW It monlioBfld by 

8t«^ fiwHPd, vm mh n^ It 

ia dlttittotly tUiM Chat ao tnoroaehtnt&t on 
nia ttidah*« riabtt wm atMmpttd, tbongh tbe 
«*IiliUiiit** w wnnoUy rentwtd. In ftoL 
tbo FiOThiotof TlpmnUkwMnotoonnittrea 
i»d iddtd to the llotal Biap™ anw ITOS, 
whon it ml oftrrnn and fobdnod Ifaar 
Babtaab, Dawan of the Naib Kasim of Haaea. 
ad,paga427). 


bl. In the case of the lUjah of IHpperah there iraa a iqieeial reason for invesiitare 
by GoTomment The most valuable poeaession of the Bajah was his estate in the British 
territory i as a semindar of that esttMie he was a subject m the British Govemmeni Sac- 
oeesion to the estate was of oourae regulated by the general laws of the British territory, 

.K«.8»ad«B.«i.i>jAdirt«tB«)«ta,T0l«w •nd the Britfah tribu^ A* » 

1 , pagi r70-^Bmn Qnmrft Oeo miwii Boor- matter of course, therefore, the sueoessum to 
gamanee Jobjtal. In&ii report the esiit- one property carried with it suooessioii to the 
enoe of the luMpendont bill terrt*-™'* *“ 


expraaaly deolared. 


I^ndont bill territorj it ^thej; and in effect this has always been the 


^ 62. Tho Bajah had therefore two Cjqwoities-Hme as a subject and osmindar of the 

British Government, the other as on independent Bajah in the Hills. But at tho suooeB- 
sion to the latter was nearly certain to depend cm the suooession to the former capacity, he 
might very well be disposed to receive investiture and do homage at one and the same 
time, and in one or both capacities, to the ruling and paramount government. 

63. As for the arrest of the Bajah in 1788-84 the case explains itsdf. As semindar, 
and as a British subject, the Bajah was and is answerable to the British tribunata. In 
these days, when forms are more attended to and minute diatmotions more oarefoUy kept 
up than m 1788, the apprehension of the Bq/oA for a crime commixed by the Mmiitdar 
would, of course, be conducted with more regularity, more attention to tecshnioBlities, and 
Im confusion of departmental authority | but it would not less certainly take place (if 
ncoossary) now than in 1788, though no one would suppose that the Government, by 
exoroising iurisdiotion under the respilatioiis over the semmdar, necessarily enforced the 
same ju^iotion over the independent Bajah. 

6A On the other hand, besidea the not<Hdous fact of independenoe, there is the 
testimony of good authority to the existence of the Bajoh’s right ainoe the aooession of the 
British* 

66. The manik or semmdar of Tipperah,** says Hamilton, speaking of the year 

1801, is an independent sovereign of an extensive territory in the hilk but usually 
losides in the town of Oomilloh, wlmih is the head-quarters of tho Judge and Mogistiite.** 
66. Again in 1808 Hr. Melvill, Second Judge of the Dacca Provincial Court, under 
dote 9th October, is found r^rting to Government on the subject of disturbances that 
had token place in the hill territory Tipperah, and throughout the letter speaking of the 
territory as independent as to jurisdiction, though hold according to custom ny mv^iture 
from the British Government as successors to the Mogul. Still more strcrngly tho same 
functionary writes a few days afterwards (19th October 1808) . He gives an aocount of the 
khabltanta of " the IHpperah independent territory,** which he also deeoribea as the hUl 
territ^ comprehended within the boundaries of Tipperah Proper, or the country subjoet to 
tbe aut Wty of the Tipperah Bajah.** This territory, he goes on to say, “ is in len^ about 
one hundred and twenty milea and in breadth seventy to eighty mike.** Ho expiaka the 
customs of the territmy, the officers of the government ana their fimotionx 
Judiiriai, and revenue, and ho deeoribes the army entertained by the Bajah, of whom, he 
says, ** a number are of course at ArngurtoUah, the seat Ji the Bajah.** 

67* He elsewhere mentiona Od^pore as a place within the terriiory, where the 
**§oohah'^ (defto^ if him as oommander-in^hief *) had assembled forces during the 
disturbances on wbkh he was reporting, and in the following passages he oimounoes 
distinctly the resl ciixanDriiancei oi the lba^*8 tenure of the territory in questioii* 

***Hie Tippemh hiU territory is cerininly Independent d the delegated judicial 
ouBiority ; biA olthou^ it mys no tribute, that it haa a certain dependme on the 
sovmrign or supremo power of the State, is established by tmditloB as wril as by the 



IwHiwmy «f imiamm, f!ie inbaibitinti perlittpt oonndei^ jn 

IMr dM only* Iwtt f^y know lio ln^ liib nathority ante » jmMrior, ai«i that Jm 
confliniatkm of ie Bengal Oomtunent ia neoeBsary to the validity of Iwa title to that 
wtii^ty. 

“ It a|>peared, on judidal inveatigation from the moat rwaotonMod to whioli the 
produced records or tr^iUon ascend^ that the hUl territoiT of 1?lpperah, and the eirtate 
or aemindary of Eoshunabad* were always held hj one or the same pereon i the Bajah of 

hill territory was uniformly the semindar of Boshuitabad. 

** In investigating, therefore, the ofaums to that aemindaiy, the Baooa Oourt of Appeals, 
although they could pass no order relating to the disposal of the hUl territory, were {m 
it was a point of fact disputed, and still undetermined), under the necessity of ascertain- 
ing if the claimant was or was not the person (by local custom respcoting the suooesiuon) 
entitled to considered Eajah of Tipperah, as on that depended his ri^t to be semindar 
of Eoshunabad. 

** !I^at the clrcumstanoes of the hill inhabitants, having been a considerable time 
without an acknowledged local superior, and in a state of uncertainty respecting the person 
to whom they were to look to as their immediate chief, may have somewhat unhinged 
their relative situations, and have produced something like a feeling of irritation amongst 
them, will readily be admitted. 

** The right to the suooession to the Tipperah Eajah has remained undetermined for a 
period of four years, and on the recurrence of similar oasee-^-and instances will frequently 
occur, particularly in the Guttaok and other provinces — it may perhaps be found more 
expedient, as judicial proceedings are necessarily dilatory, that Government should, on 
an authenticated report of relative oirounistanoM, give Investiture of the hill territoiy 
to the person they might consider entitled to the possession, and leave the clainis to estates 
within the Company’s provinces to be subsequently decided by the courts of justice.’* 

Still more to the purpose is the following 

I cannot, however, in any case recommend, as a temporary roeasuro, even the 
assumption of the management of the hill territory, as in my communications I ooiild 
perceive a positive embankment in the hill people, lest by too great an exposure of the 
faults of the existing authority Government might be induced to take the internal manago- 
meut into its own hands, and deprive them of the immemorial privilege of being nilod by a 
chief of their own, and in retaining which privilege their pride and prejudwwMt seemed 
deeply interested.” And lastly, the reply cd Government to this report is altogether 
decisivo of the (luestion. 

" Ihe right to the sucoeswon to the zemindary of Tippemh, situated within the limits 
of the British iKwwessions, bein^ at present under investigation by the courts of judicature, 
the Governor General in Couactl is unwilling to adopt any measures with resp^ to the 
succession to the indopondont territory while that case is de|>ending. But whenever tbp 
8udder Dewany Adawlut shall have paa^ its decision mi that suit, Governmout will of 
course issue such orders as may then «q)i)ear to be necessary and proper, with respect to the 
succession to the latter territory. Nothing can be farther fr«im the intentions of Govern- 
ment than to assume the internal managoineut of that territory.” 

68. It is obvious, therefore, that your proposition for taking possession of the Bajah's 
tMPritory, and your plans for the administn^on of justioe and revmiuo within it, must 
fall to the ground. 

69» The questions at issue between the late Commissioner, Mr, Bampior, and the 
Eajah, are of two kinds-^ 

Whether the Eajah has, under present ofrcumstances, any right to levy duties 
at discretion in his own territory, or has • urrendered the right by special compact ? 

2»d.-- Has the Bajah, as an iiid<'i»>‘nd©nt chief, encroached upon the Company’s 
territory, and wrongfully taken from it and added to his own toe towns of Odeyporo m 
Augurtollah P 

eo, The first of these questions is in a great measure decided by the result of the 
enquiiy into your proposilions. It has been sh(*wn that the l$amn has an independ^t 
territory j and it follows that mtkin that territory he’ may levy such duties as ho ploasoo* 
unless t^re be any social compact to the contrary, Mr. Dampier ondoavouvod to prove 
that there was such a compact. He stated that the Gorornnietit of 1^88, having at that 
time toe matiagement of the Bajah’s property in the plains* and heittg oonrineed that too 
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#1. tom Iff Ba. 30«tK30 ItM baen ttpitmoM u » rtsolMion gnnM k Hm Bajili 
inlimiQftiia^M^} aiid from tlie Mded obieol^ expwad by iba OorevniiMiit af 
HuA tqna to (be levy ef tmneit duties, it has been argued thet the Government would 
never beve given un, er in d inanner paid over, to the Bajab Bs. 30,000 per annum if they 
had wppoeM tbftt the oonsequence vronld have been the levy of the same or similar duM 
in Ibe n^bbonring bin territory } f^er^re, it has been ootududed the Government nmst 
have int^ded the lemmuon as an equivalent for the levy of these duties in the hiUs ae 
well as in to plains. 

61 Hus argument appeam to to Deputy Governor untenable. 

68. Hie earn, it may be gatored from the correspondenoe, and from the doottmenta 
brought fonrord on both sides, is to. Hie Ba}ah, previous to 1788, certainly had to 
right of levying any duties he thought proper m his hill territory. He had also to 
right (possessed by all lenuntoe at that of levying aayer duties within his aentin- 
di^. He might therefore, in to double oapaoity, either levy a portion o| the duilee in 
to hill territory, and another portion in to plains, or he might levy all in to hilH 
and none in to plains $ or lastly* he might levy the duty in to pito, and forego it in 
thehills. 

In his ohoioe between these three pto, at a tto when to distinotion between to 
dependant and to independent territory was not so clearly marked aa it sube^uently 
beoame, to Bajah woiud of course be guided by convenience and economy. Aooordingiy, 
he seems to have placed aU his ohowkies in the plains, and, in consequence, not to have 
levied any layer duties in to hills. 

64. Hie chowkks so placed seem to have yielded on an average about Bsl 88,000, 
or Be. 80,000 a year, and they were clearly in those days a legitimate portion of to assets 
of to aemindary. His sudder jumma to Government on to aeminda^ was at tiiis time 
■bout Bi. 1,66,000 of which about Es. 28,000 was assoesed on to aayer assets } and this, 
be it remembered, was a circumstance common to all semindaries b^re the abolition of 
to aayer dutim i toir sudder jummiui being all made up of to two items of land and 
sayer revenue as in to case of the Bajah of Hpperah. 

66. Hiings were in this state when to estate was taken into khae management by 
Government^ as happened to a great mimy semindaries in Bengal, partiouWly in to 
eastern dlstnoUi t and in this semindary, as in others, the sayer assets as well as those of 
land revenue oame into to khas maoag^ent of Government. 'WhUe, under tot manage* 
ment, to Government, objecting to to nature of the sayer assets, abolished tom, and to 
jumma of the aemindary becme in oonsequenoe Bs. 1,65,000 minus Bs. 28,000 or 
Bd. 1,87,000, and therefore, when to aemindary came to be restored to to Bajah, he 
engaged for to leieer jumma, as a necessary oonsequenoe of the diminution of to as^ 
by to hands of the Government itself. This was no compact^ such as it has been sought 
to prove. Still less was it a remitsion to the Bajah of Bs. 28,000 or Bs. 80,000 per annum, 
as ^ also been imagined, and not being a compact of the kind sought to be proved, it 
can have no possible effect u^n the admitted right of the Bajah to levy within his hill 
territory such duties as he might think proper. 

66. If tore be any doubt of this, let it be supposed, for the sake of argument, that 

to Government in 1788, while managing the aemindary khaa^ had chosen of the two 
asMts, l^nd revenue and sayer revenue, to abolish, not to last but the ftrai s and that, 
relatiiing to sayer, toy had, at to conclusion of their khas management, n^red to 
aemhidary to the Bajadi at the jumma which such an arrangement had brought about, i. e., 
at Ba. minus land revenue, or Bs. 1,87, 000-=s28, 000. 

67. Would anybody have argued tot this was an annual donation to the Bajah of 
Es. 1,67,000 ? Or that this measure for ever bound the Bajah to abstain from levying a 
land nvenue on m^hl^uring and independent territory P 

66. Would anybody, In short, have talked of a compact t Surely not { yet the 
two cues iwe premsely parallel. Or take another ilMratioh. Suppose that in 1788, 
whan to right of levying Saver duties was allowed to every zemindar, a given lemindar, 
A, Imd pcMwened two cont^^ous aemindaries, of which one in to year in question was in 
to managemeaii of Government, end had assets equal to Bs. 2,000, d which Ba. 600 
were dettved^mi sayer dnUes » th^ suppose that to Government ohoee in toi one 
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innilkdaxy to Mihk msyw dtitiw, thereby giving n|> Be. BOO of the nseets, ««id mBkhif the 
assehtj when the eetete ou&e to be restored, to A only Bs. 1,S00 instend of Es. 2,000^ would 
any one ima^no that by this measure A had beoomo bound to give up the sayer duties in 
his seeond aemlndary P Would any one talk in such a case of a compact P Assur^y not'. 
Tot thi^ like the M, is a perfeoUy paraUd case to the one now under oonslderadon* 

69. 1111$ Of iteelf would suffice to show that the Bajah is under no engagemeUt, vx* 
preseed or implied, to refrain from the levy of sayor duties within his hill territory ; and 
when cousid®fcd in connwtion with the strong arguments produced by the Baiah himself, 
through Mr. Bignell, will fully warrant the opinion to which, after due consideration, His 
Honor has arriv^ that there is no ground whatever to interfere with the Eajah’s right of 
levying, within his own hill territory, whatever taxes or duties he may think proper, 

70. For tho decision of the second question, whether the Bajah has or has not en> 
ovoaohed on the Company*8 teiritoiy. the data produced do not appear sufficient. But tho 
l^mty Governor is dearly of opinion, both that such an invidious enquiry should not be 
prosecuted without some primd facie evidenee of its necessity, and that m tho present 
instance no such primd facie ground for enquiry has yet been shown. 

71. To conclude, therefore, His Honor decides that tho Bajah has an independent hill 
territory $ that your propositions for its resumption are totally inadminible ; that the Bajah 
has a full right within his hill territory to levy any duties he pleases ; and that there is no 
ground at present for setting on foot an enquiry into supposed encroachments by the Bajah 
on the Company’s territory. 
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TA^WB moAumm tm lushai countet and 

FOLICY-^<riiJM 817~-364). 


I.— Ms. Bsd^is's Notbs os his toits amono tbs Loshais nr 1871. 

Part L 

Ib my teport io the Commissioner of Dftoca, sent in (h>m Ohangeil, 1 gave an 
vooovuit of our proceedings up to the time we left that place. 

In the 12th para^ph of that letter I mentioned that reports had been brought to 
me by Lushais of raiding parties, which I believed to be imaginary. It turned ouu that 
I ww utterly mistaken that these reports, though not ab|oluteIy oone^, were in the 
main true, and that-te information, if properly understood and believed by me, might 
thave been of the greatest possible value. I feel deeply the greatness of the blunder 
1 made, and am fully awarc that any attempt to justify it would Im useless. At 
same time it is likely that a full account of what 1 heard, what it really meant, what 
might have been done if 1 had understood and believed it, how 1 interpreted it, and tho 
arguments which 1 thought at the time almost conclusive of its untruth, may be of use 
iu forming an estimate of the past and deciding on the line to be adopted lor me future. 

On the 9th January messengers from Sookpilal came to inform me that a party of 
Howlonge were going along the Hachuk range, and *bat Sookpilal feared they were 
going to attack a part of the Sylhet District lying to the west of the Dunglai stream. 
l%ey asked me to give information at once to the Magistrate of Sylhet, and I wroio 
to Mr. MoWilliam to telegraph to Sylhet and Ihu^, udiioh he did on the 16th, 
seven days before the attack on Kutleohefra. But I show^ in my letter that I doubted 
the information. The Lushais (as I then understood them) told me that the Howlmigs 
were led by Savooiig, who was going out for heads on account of his father Lulpitang. 
Now 1 knew that Savoong was a Syloo, and that he was not son of Lulpitang. I after- 
wards learned that the lexer’s name was Sapgboon^who is son of Lulpitang, but the 
Imagined inaccuracy madejpe doubt the whole story. These Howlongs had nev^ made 
raids in this direction, aaAlrom what I could learn of the line of oountry tl^y were 
said to have taken, 1 'thought that, if they had gone anywhere, it must have been toward 
the south-west Ihe maps'll had with me were very impmrfeot, aod in some respects 
misleadiDg, and at the time my idea of the line of the oountry to the south-west oi 
ChaagsU was very confused. Still since 1 had a view of it for the first time frmn Ihe 
high range that we crossed in the end of January, I have been surprised that 1 did not 
see that movement described to me might threaten Kutleoherra and Alexandrapoor. It 
was thm too late to do anything, but f now see that if L had at this time clearly understood 

Wormation xeoeived from the Lushais, precautions might have been taken, whi<di, 
though not averting the raids, would have saved much of the loss of life and property 
which occurred in south-west Caehar, and made it probable that the raiders would meet 
with severe punishment. When I eaw Sookpilal on the IBth, I asked him about the 
raiders, and he told me that he had thought at first that they were going to attack him» 
but tl^ they had passed him by and turned off to a range to the west. I now think he 
meant the Jampi, but at the time I believed it to be in the direction of HUl Tlpperah. 

Next morning, after Sookpilal had left, a messenger oame in from Elbuk, whose 
viEtge wee south-east of Ohangsii, to ^orm me that a party, tve hundred strong, M 
by Lenkom, son of Vonolel, were on the east side of the Sonai with a deohurad inteotioa 
m attshking Bengallee villages, but that the Chiefs were trying to turn them back. I 
sent information of this to Mr. MoWilliam, but I doubted the rs^rt vei^ much. Tonolel 
had never l^ccmcerned in any raids rmCbohar. At the time I heard the news 1 wns 
miions to get the Lushobte guide me to Sons! by the route whkh we foUewed em- 
tuSliy, and 1 thought they appeared unwilHng. It seemed possible, thil 
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m niwld np to rndiioe me not to go. But my snspldon mem fton e 
iMliet tlttt Botta Poea h$d mad 0 mon^ gMm inforauKtioa of imagtej nidi 
totdie satlioriti«B f^tlieCMtt&goi^ Tnote» tmi mt Sookpilid inight lo 

|day tbe fiiiio game, 

Contradiotory rumonra oame pouring in during the nett few days, till on tlie 
19th, at night, several Lushais came to me and lelatM ^at the raiding party had made 
a detour aud crossed the Souai higher up, and tdmt they had got on to the Eengtl Pahnr. 

Hy drat idea was to follow them with the foroe I had, hut t found that if tW had 
gone at alt, they must he too far north for me to ofertake them. Then when f ouech 
tioned the liushais more closely as to the route the tu|^poaed raiders were said to luiYe 
taken, their aooonnt seemed to me irreconcilable wiw wliat we knew of, and what the 
map lutowed, a» the natural features of the country. ^ suspicion so caused was 
increased when the Lnshais su^fested that I should go down the river on a raft and 
allow them to guide Inspector Dost Mahomed and his men to a point where he could Inter* 
oept aud cut off this returning raiders. I looked upon this as a proof of the unwilling- 
ness of the liushais to guide me along the route I wanted, and I said that I should 
myself go to the top of the hill to intercept the retreat. The Dushais asked me whether 
1 had sent ittformatiou to Oaohar when I got news from them. When I ssid yes, they 
said that it would reach in time, and that they hoped I have taken preoauUons to.strength- 
en the guards in the direction of Nowarbund. 1 at once wrote a letter, which 1 sent 
by express, and which reached Cachar some days before the attack on Monieikhall, 
advinng the local authorities to strengthen the guaMs at Nowarbund and Monierkhail, 
%nd to send an European officer to one and one best Native officer to the other place. 
>111116 e^ressing doubts of the story, I said that, if the raiders really had gone up, 
I could interoept the return by taking a |^t on the range. This was liiemlly true, 
though not m the sense I meant at the time. The fact was that we had all an entirely 
erroneous idea of the oonformation of the country between the two streams ; for, owing 
to the density of the jungle on the hills over which we passed last year, we were never 
able to Mt a clear view of the oountry. This year we went over cleared hills of consi- 
derable height, andrhave been able to form corrector ideas than we could hitherto of the 
direotion of the ranges. 1 then found that the ran^ upon which 1 had contemplated 
intercepting the ruders did not extend so far sou^ as Ohattgsil, and that if I had gone 
to a point known to us since last year upon the main range and waited there, we should 
have taken the raiders at such a disadvaiitage as to be able almost to annihilate them. 
We had close on fifty guns all told ; the number of the raiders was greater ; but they 
would have been taken in an extremely unfavourable position, hungry, weary, with their 
powder all spent, and encumbered with their wounded. 

I lost the opportunity however, and besides this my evident scepticism to hurt the 
liUshais that they did not give me any information for some time. After the filst, when 
they told me t^ the ndders had left the Eengti Pahar, which was true, as we afterwards 
found out. I hm I have suooeeded in showing that the information given to me by 
Sookpilal aud bu people was early enough if believed, aud oorreot enough if property 
understood, to have enabled us to provide more efficiently than we did for the protection 
of the ^ntier and to inflict far severer punishment on the raiders than they suffered. 
My iguoranoe of the country and suspiokm (right and prudent in itself, but earned too 
far) of ^ good faith of Soo^ilal were in fault. It is manifestly of great importance 
to ke^ this iu view in forming an estimate of the <^nduot m the Lushaas among 
whom I was and in judging of the sinoerity of Sookpila!. t shall now take up the 
aooouut of our proceeding ffem the fl6th Januaiy, the day •on which we left ChangsU en 
our way to the i^ai. 

On that morning two elderiy men from Mehtong:'s village came in, and laid that they 
had been directed to acoom^y us across to the S(»m. We had besides a I^untree from 
Pibuk and one from Sookpilal with us. We went auring that day in a south-east direo- 
tion for some mile, over a capital path, until we got to the to^ of a pret^ high hill situated 
some way to the south-east of our last year’s camp of Bepam Baiar. Eaet of ua across 
a valley, about three miles off, we could see the village of Mehtong on a stem hill, but 
muoh lower than our position. Behind rose the steep base side of mikkor Moe (the horse*B 
mouth), a high precipitous peak on the Nungvai range. I^epositioncff Idds peakis 
shown incorrectly in all the maps. 

During our day’s march we found several well worn paths branching off the 
main route. Oue of these led, as we were told, to Bepi^ Baaar, and lromtlm, of 
course, to SookpOal’s village. AmUher would take one bv a somewhat eunailoui way 
to the village of Lalohung. Another went to Yonpilal’s village. 
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to la lieidaiaa af Mehtoaf imr wpk mam 

totfl ito n(^ iinuil li[^ m 

iil i^aJ lfai:l ioat)i/ar6 4^^toili!0 

vttiS.la'ittiajttBiaa.to " 

JkMW 0 g 0 t tfHage, we oaaHi m » number of men in It, and Jonm^^ to 

liliola in Die air. iiter we Imd ftod the rilkge* we reaehed a imy jpieilr jnine,^to 
wliieii vre ]iad a good View <d much ot the country north imd eouih <n ue. Mm I 
lo rne toill ptiviottft |eam diieoMou of the ranges m emmmii, ew 

opinion luily bome out by all we saw subs^uently. While we w^ g<^ing down Dm 
jumei on one side, a tin<^ of women and children had appeared out of the jungles on the 
Other^ and we found tham in the jume houses. They seemed to be very friendly, and we 
aMd some Dme talhing to them. We then went on for some time to the north-east 
aieiig unavea grouad MU we eame to a stream with a salt spring towing into in 
Thera were some men working there, but we were told that the manufsoture hadde- 
uceeaed eonsidembly ainoe Mm trade in rubber had oommenoed. From this plaoe we 
Weat^ at first Dong a wDl worn level path, and afterwards up the bed of a stream, MU we 
reached our halting plane eaily in the Dternoon. Our coolies were very heavify laden, 
and our marDies were, ooiuequmitly, unusuaUy short, in order to let the re^ gikid get 
up in good time. Next day our rm was almost entirely up hill, the direction stOl being 
to ^ north-eai^ MU we got to Mm site of the village of liorah or Moollah burned hy 
Oolonel liister in lfi49-50. This ish hill about 8,500 feet high, perfeetly cleared from 
heavy jungle, so that we could see in aU directions. On one side was the valley of the 
PuUessur i on the other, the valleys of the Sonai. South-west a high hiU was pointed 
out asEyDc Thlang, the site of tokpilal's village. Many miles farther, in the sama 
direction, was a sMU hl^er hill on which the vills^ of Saveong, the ChiD the Svloo, 
was said to be situated. South of us, beyond Sakkor Moe. we could see Dar 1%Dimg 
and Mote Thalang, where are the villages of Pibnk, SoDcpilars mother, and of his sister, 
Euttungpi Fuller south the hills inhabited by the BLowlongs were poinM out to 
us, and east of them viUages said to belong to Fois. North of these, and a little to the 
nc^h-east of the Howlongs, we were snown hills that were said to belong to Bhuta. 
Further east in the far distance the country of Vonolel and his sons ; north and 
north-west of whi^ we saw the ranges of Foiboi, Vonpilal, and Xmpanee. Due north 
of us was the great round Peak of Nisapui, which Shut out our view of Lang Mohr, the 
b Ul identified by Major Macdonald with Peak Z of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

We halted for the night at this place, and next day, after a little marching, we came 
uiKm a large party of Lushais cutting anew path through the jungle. The headmen 
of the vUlage of Dhurmongpi, who had met us a little before, propo^ that we should 
laAfl this path. I said it was too steep, and we continued on the old route, which in a 
very Mmrt time took us right up to the village. From here we sent on our ooolies to 
get ready our camp, and remained for some hours in a shady grove outside surrounded by 
men, women, and children. As I passed by the village I remarked several guns in Dmost 
evety house that 1 went near, and I think that many of them must have bdonged to other 
villages, for Dhurmongpi is a poor village and not likely to have the number I saw. 
Afl^ we left we went over the shoulder of Visapai and halted in a cleared jume. We 
had not been long there when we were followed by a crowd of women and children. 
Alter Miese left, I remarked that there wore many armed men in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. 1 asked the Muntries about them. They said some were men who 
had been hunting, some bad been sent to the eastern people and were now returning, and 
that some had come down with us. Next day we met many more along the path as we 
wvnt down. I was puszled at this at the time, for I saw that their presence was connected 
with ns, and it was quite evident from the way in which they vrero placed that they 
could not hate contemplated either attacking us or defending their village from us in 
case we had attempted to attack it. Afterwards when I knew whai^ had happened in 
Caehar, I began to think that those men had been posted to protect us if we should 
happen to he in d^ger. 

Next day went dovrp some steep descents to the Sonai, which we roaohed at a pkioe 
OiilM fimoheengkal Thia wason the 80th. I thought this a suitable place for our 
pemnanent camp, and finding that boats could come up resolved to halt there. 

Iffext moniing isent down a Manipuri trader who was with me, one c<mstable, 
and l#o ooDka to order our boats up from Lushm Baaar, and sent two oT the 
whd to «^^ my ariiiD to tlm es^rn vi^ M«®i|M 

mtohpr d id' it was he who took into Chchar the ^^y ahont meeting 
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^ ir^a1«l*s peo|>le owrrmg hoads. The ttaishm came haolt its thm da^ They 
M^d IM Tiuiteiig, Bea of Bhu^/had burned a yOla^ of Bniltie Kookieis, M^hieh 1 Ikd 
am two yeaia a few miles to the nori^-east of Moisol ; that the Whole of the eastersi 
yiUa^ were in oonfusiots ; and that Mora Impanee’s Muntree, who hod gone south to 
make eiu|iiirieBy wonld come to me in a day or two and tell me erery thing. We now 
began to get uneasy about the non>appearanoe of our supplies. 

On the 4th February we told some Imshais who wore going towards the village of 
Dhurmongpi that we should like to buy some rice, as we were veiy near the end of 
our suppliee. 

Next day Mr. Burland went down to Lusliai Basar by a path along the hills to 
the east of the Sonai. He found that our hut of the previous year had been burned, and 
some of our men reported that they saw marks of blood there, and the remainrof a kind 
of littier which had been tied with cane that grow only in the plains. 

Our position now looked very nasty ; our suppUes were nearly consumed, so that 
if we attempted to make our way into Oachar overland, which I consider would have been 
the only safe way in case of opposition, we should have run a risk of something like 
starvation. On the other hand, the delay in the arrival of our boats, the mysterious and 
shadowy rumours flying about, the absence of all the representatives of the eastern 
villag^, and, above all, the suspicious circumstances reported from Luehai Bazar seemed 
to jpoint to as much risk in staying as in going. Fortunately, however, ©n that day, 
while Mr. Burland was away, people had come in from JDhurmongpi bringing rice, edible 
roots, fowls for our table, which were very welcome, as all our private supplies were fast 
disappearing, and I think a small pig. The Lushais refused to take any payment for these 
things, and promised to bring more. I then resolved to remain where I was ^r the 
present, to send fresh messengers down the river to get all the rice I could from Dhur- 
mongpi to save as much of this as we could, so as to accumulate enough to take us down 
in case of an emergency, and meantime to And out all I could about the state of things • 
in the east. 

I therefore, on the morning of the flth, sent Rajkissen, a reliable man, with five 
constables and some coolies down the river on rafts, while Bowa, Sookpilal’s Muutri, 
went to the villages of Wollong and Kholel on the 7th. I also sent up ten rupees to 
Bhurmongpi with a message to say that, as the village had taken no payment for the 
things sent, I gave the money pour hoite. It was retunied next day with another prewnit 
of rice, and a message to the effect that they could take nothing in return for what the village 
gave, hut that henceforth individuals would come in and trade regularly in rice and other 
articles of food. Next day considerable quantities came in and were bought by us. 

At first the Lushais took in exchange for their rice, red cloth, brass vessels, &o., but 
our stock of such things was quickly exhausted, and then we persuaded them to take 
money. But the rupees were not supposed to be accepted as final payment. They were 
looked upon as tokens that so much cloth or some particular brass vessel was owed by us 
to the holder. Some people preferred having their names and the amount due to them 
written in a book to the trouble mid risk of taking away money. Our debts were to be 
paid on the arrival of our boats. 

In this way we got considerable quantities of rice, and were able to lay some up for our 
return journey. Our coolies also poisoned the stream with the bark of a tree wl^ch, 
when pounded and thrown into the water, had an intoxicating effect on fish. We got 
several maunds in this way, which our pwple dried over wo<S fires. We were thus able 
to keep off anything like absolute privation. But at one time we feared that we should 
aufffKT from want of salt. There was a scarcity of this article in Bhurinongpi’s village, 
and though they gave us what they could spare, the supply was still insuftlcient. But 
when our coolies heard this they made light of the want, ** Why,'* said one, “ any one 
can make salt,” and they burned split bamboog to ashes which they collect^ in a 
bamboo tube with a staall bole in the bottom. This was then filled witn water, which 
was allowed to Arain throu^ the hole inio a pan placed below. The water when evaporate 
ed leiffc a deposit of salt which formed a substitate, though not a pleaMt one, for common 
salt. Every day we had parties of coolies in the jungle searching for edible root®, leaves, 
Ac., which tbe forest supplied in great Qqanttty and variety. Meantime Mr. Burlatid 
dM what he could to make oar camp safe from a sadden attack by clearing the jungle 
round it and piling up the cut bamboos about breast high on the sides exposed to ateaSt, 
m this way wfmm% a barrier which could not he cromed without outting ^e bamlm. 
Ofooiinie this made a stirpriae impossibie. On^ lOth I sent a head constable and 
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wip(ml dtems^ ni^^buig onumieiouiB, jUdd tliai ilief IumI a iioniA oo « 
dliow to l»r |tor %iui gdfi^. tlShw w»d ithkfli fi^lileood iSba iooutB mm 

witd pn thd BMmiiQg of ih» Mok% a ftEomtri of |)i^g, iio 

vtUage of Impme, Yimpal^fi motlier^ come in witb aemal peopld of Im T^kgo. ITho^ 
i^d tOAt tlid^r hm rm ooide in bofore, beoAiioe thoy M good down to the villiigdof 
jUib<Mmh, ton of TonoldL get bad^ if possibie, IS ooiAieoi wSo bad been taAen %te 
IkngtlloQii, the Hraite viuage. whioh, i» mentioned abovOf liad been bnmed bj YankHog^ 
eon of Bhuta, Ee said thiU ne'had euooeedod in recovering thiee, and that ten mm 
atill h^t by Iialboorah and Yantang who were repreoented ae being doeelj allied. IThip 
story oeemm probable, as a few days before aome of the HraHee wno had esomed bcmn 
i^e village had passed through our camp with afew things whidi they had savea from the 
railden. were going to seek a temporary asylum m B1tarmongpi*a viUi^. l^cy 
told us that they hadlost twenty*^6 killed and oiirteen pnaonera, who, they thought 
had been taken to Yonolers village. While we were talking over all inis and similar 
things with Impanee's people, I could see from their miumer that there was something 
else which th^y had scarcely courage to tell, but at last they mfbrmed us lhat the rumours 
wfai<^ we had neard were true that an ait^k had been made on Gaohar, and that three 
British subjects were captives in Lalboorah’s village. Buriug that day and the nest we 
kar^ much more from them, and by degrees we were able, by comparing various bits 
of information, learned, as was stated, from the peo|^ of X^ilboorah’s village, to put 
logether a tolerably intelligible account of what happened. Many points, however, were 
obaocire, and much was incorrect as 1 have learned since my return, but, on the whole, 
the account is not without value. 1 shall g^ve it nearly as I wrote it down in my diary 
at the time, merely adding some further information which I acquired aft^waros 
while still at Panoheengkai. Lalboorah, son of Yonolel, and Tangdong, his cousin, led 
a party of about four hundred men against Cachar towa^s the end of January. Hiis 
was the same party about which 1 had received information while at Ohangsil, but my 
informants were in error in saying that it was led by Lenkom. !rhe|atter, who u 
]jalboorah*s brother, led a party which is said to have destroyed some villages in Manipur. 
The villagers on Sonai tried to turn the raiding party back, but it brt&e into twt^ and 
one party under Tsngdong crossed the Sonai and made for a hill on the Bengti Pahar 
range with the intention of attacking Nowarbund and other gardens south of the Chatk. 
1%^, however, failed to get the path along the top of the range, and TOt into the low land 
lying on either side of tlm Euknl. They seem to^ve found much difficulty in get^ff 
along through this, and mention is frequently made of the way in which their legs ana 
bodies were tom by thorns as they push^ through the dense cane br^es. At last they f^l in 
with a nealy-out path, idong whion they went until they came to clearances near the mouth 
of the Bukni. Here they got six prisoneia i but while they were carrying them off, ele- 
phants came up and soldiers to kill them. 1%ey wore fmro^ to kt go three of thehr captives, 
and they made off with three, two Naga giris and a man. They then thought it dangerous 
to remain any longer, and they made for Bongkong, where they wore join^ by Lalboorah 
returning from MonierkhalL The ktter had found the buugalcw and coolie lines desertedy 
and were met with a heavy fire from the stockade. They a^mpted to plunder some boats 
filled with rice which were at the ghitt, but were prevented by the guard, which also drove 
them from the bungalow. They talk of a gun in the stockade which did great execution, 
and seems to l^venrighteued them much. While the main body was attacking the 
Monierkhall stockade, another party got to a new garden, which they also found desened j 
here, however, they ^cme pm(&r ; my informants say that they were shown in Lai* 
booiah’s vilkM a gong, several hoes, and three boxes of papers said to have been kken 
tfaera. I^ey were going to set fire to the bungalow and lines, but seem to have 
got frighteiied and retired to Moni^khall. Eext day th^ semn to have made 
Mother attack on the stockade, but were apparently repuked, after which the gturd 
irushed out and filed at them as they were making their fetreat into the jungle. Borne 
of tbe how«ver,/J>oo<iii« wh*t ttey oott * Bood jolw woited tBT tliay got 

twopo won witiito nmgeoiidttM area fc T<dky w kifiea fcyo men. Uw 
thOT my, the twMo femrnek, end the Imiheto nah^upem % l»a^ hj^ 

*iMirwe4«M,wlSartl»Teeeared Mle«rtj^^ ^ lefto^ mid ^ 
no mom, they thenlam Wied m mnW of tteto dm^ t^ . 

BonjdioB*. No»t di^ya«w«t to iA«» ^ «f_^ wounded tod. 
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# Hiclr womM, hn% tfcill iHm On IMr Hiuif lonmA Ou^ 

Ohiaf of |ici^lk#i, M Mr k 

irOkge, whi<^ !iie bniiied alter k taking many ^ 

wmi itea tibn of liykgMff. It in evident that tko above etoary if a oooliiM mm 
imiooiimte tmooant of ibe ottem on Nugdigram and Monieikhall. 0! oonrte we oonld 
not exMt iMMmrao^r of deteH f lom wbo nrofeasedly were not eye^witeaetee, and 

who allege that the he»4 people of Inlhoorah^s village attempted to oonml the real faote 
from them. But there are two pointa oh which their evidence i« important; if tnao-^ 
number of the dead, and the identification d the villages to which the raidmii hehmged. 
All the Imshais whm we saw agreed in stating that the loss was over fifty, and all who 
IHwteiided to give an exact number put it at mty>sevenj and this came to us not only 
directly from the people who said tu^ had been to the village, but in a round-about way 
from tmders. who sam the report had reached their villages. There can be no doObt that 
the Ices was heavy. The amount of independent evidence in oorroboration of the charge 
against Lalboorah and Tmigdong is very great. Munnoo Sing, the trader Whom 1 ssnt 
down on the SIst, arrived in the station on the 8th. He steted that on his arrival at 
j^uar Ghat on the 31st he met five d Yonolel's Lushais, one <1 whom had some heads 
in a basket. They told him that their Chief was coming down the hill and would kill 
him if he was found there. The constable who was with Munnoo Sing says that he saw 
five liumais with bloodstained baskets, in one of which was something like heads. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these men belonged to the raiding party, 
and 1 con see no reason not to believe Munnoo 8m^s identification of them. He has 
jfor many years traded on the Sonai. He knows all tne people living in its neighbourhood, 
and he could soaroely be deceived about the village to which the people he saw belonged. 
On the other hand, he could have had no imaginable reason for telling a vrilful lie, and 
could not have known that the accusation aguinst Lalboorah would be made some days 
later to me. Lalboorah is now the head of Toholers village, oonsequently he must have 
been the Chul mentioned as coming dovm the hill 

I have been informed by the Quarter Master Genera! that he heard from Ooloiiel 
MoCulioch that some time since Kamhow of Molbhem sent four heads to the Eajah of 
Manipur with a message to the effect that hearing that YouolcVs son had taken aU his 
fighting men for a raid in the west, he with his Soktees had attacked and distroyed the 
Lu^i village, killing many people and carrying off 300 prisoners. 

Now Tangdong’s village is frequently described as one of Yonolers, and he is often 
oaHod the son of that Chief, though really his ne|)hew. It can be shown that if he 
committed a raid on the west, it must have been in the direction of either Oaohar or 
Ttpperah. The story heard by Colonel McMuUooh, therefore, may be considered fully 
to corroborate so much of what 1 heard as related to Tangdong. But this is not all 
A Blanipuri trader, who had just retumed from Ti|)ai Mukh, where be has been 
amon^ the p^ple of Poiboi, another nephew of Yonolel, state that he heard there of the 
raid cm Monierkhall made by Lalboorah and Tangdong, and a very inaccurate version of 
the atftack on the latter by l^unhow, who was said to have carried off one hundred and 
six prisoners. The Lushais said that Poiboi was every much annoyed at the oonduot of 
Lallmorah and Tangdong. But such assurances are a matter of course, and not of much 
value by themselves. 

The statement that Lenkom, the brother of Lalboorali, attaoked Manipur 
viBagos has been confirmed by the Political Agent. There is, therdore, indepenoimt 
evidmioe in corroboration of tne chmrge made by the Xmshais who were with me against 
each purticular Chi^, who, they said, was connected with the raids on Manipur and 
East Cachar, and 1 Uiink that there is considerable reason to believe that no other Chief 
was directly connected with them. When 1 first beard of the raids, however, all this 
was, of course, unknown to me, I suspected that the villages on the Sonai might have had 
more to do with the outrages than they aknowledged, and 1 thought timt the safest and 
vrorthiest oourse for meN^ not to conceal that su^icion. I talked the matter over with 
Mr. Burland, who took nearly the same view that I did. I then called up the Muntris 
and told them that 1 suspected allthe villages east of the Souai| because they had 
not either prevented the raiders through their oouutty, or sent vrarning into the 
sfatiou. They said that tjtey oould n<^ have ^r^sed the raiders successfully, tik one of 
iheir own villages had been cut Up by an ally of the Chief who had attacked MonierkhaB, 
and that they did not send information to the station because Pibtik, Ibokpikl’s mother, 
had sent me news of the intended raid. I said that the good cotmuot of the teeple tm 
the west oC the Sow was im teumse for Cidlttio te imid 1 teid them 




IM oonld fpBi tile not ent^ ^ fH«id!y 
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k 0 »t.m Mi » ^fiage of the Sonai j that until these iwere 

lo^, 1 thhttlii nc^ iww any tmileES ©f ehher the Soiiid or ^arak, and tiat It 

#mi!d he of m vm lor any C^el to say that these captives had been sold to Bpia 
M. ©ther eaetem tribes, for when the time came we diould accept no excnee of this hihil 
J also refused to re^ve »<Mne Jfuntriwi from Eholel, the neareet vilkge to thoee «« 
Tonolel’s family, untii I was satisfied that its people, and above ndh a H^ndoostahi, Tie.mfid 
Button Sing, who resides in it, had nothing to do with the raid. Upon hearing all thie 
the Xttishais said that they would go away and collect all ^ <diief men of their yills^m 


they should keep in mind was that some tijoae or other the captives must be acoouhted 
for. The safety of these captives was the thing I was most anxious then to secure, 
and I think tlmt 1 took the best measures in my power to attain that object. I may 
mention here, though out of chronological order, that several days afterwards some 
Lushais tried to find out whether I should be willing to make tenns with Lalboorab who 
was said to be frightened at the loss suffered in the attack in MoniOrkhall and in Kam- 
how*8 raid. I at once refused even to listen to any such proposals, unless the captives 
and plunder were previously restored. Then 1 said, I might hear what they had to 
say, but they must distiuctly understand that I did not promise that the result would 
be favourable even then. 


On the 13th the eastern Lushais went away, saying that they would inform all the 
villages which they represented as friendly of my views. 


At this time thinking that possibly a force might have been sent overland to look 
for us, 1 sent letters to the villages of Pibuk, Mehtong, and Dhormongpi, reoommendiug 
them to the protection of the ottioers in command of the forty if it should reach any of 
them on its way to where we were. On the evening of ilie 15th I determined after 
great hesitation to send two constables and two coolies with a letter to the station. I 
had already sent down six out of our little force, and it seemed almost folly to reduce 
it still further under existing circumstances. 

Besides, 1 was very unwilling to risk the lives of the little party, for I had heard 
that there were ten raiders unaccounted for, and if they were lurking in the jungle, they 
might have overpowered the two constables. However, I could not send more men, 
and the suspense and anxiety for news were fast becoming unbearable. Meantime each 
day people came in from Hhurmongiji’s village with rice, fowls, roots, and now and then 
a little salt. 8oiue of these brought in a rumour, at first shajieless and intangible, of 
the capture by Savoong of an Emepean. By degrees we made out that a j/arty of 
traders from one of Sookpilal's villages had been down to trade among the Syloos, and 
had there heard that a little girl had been taken caidive in the west^ hut were l)hur- 
mongpi’s i^eople could not tell, neither did they know by whom the raid had lieen com- 
mitted. But they said that they thought the child had been probably carried to the 
village of Savoohg, tbo great Chief of the Syloos. On the 16th, Taaigapa, an old 
Luskii, on whom we placed much reliance, started off for the south to get wiiat 
information he could about the western raid, and to find out if there were any chance of 
recovering the little girl 


We now felt our position getting more uncomfortable every day. The continued 
delay in the arrival of news from Cochar made us fear that our messengers might have 
been attacked and killed, or taken captives on the way down. We knew that this 
was in the highest degree improbable, but we could not account for the delay by any 
other hypothesis. If this conjecture were correct, we should have in all probability 
to fight our way down if we went by river, in which case the chances were that none 
Of us wmdd have escaped alive. On the other hand, I had not sufficient food for the 
hutd route. Besides this, if we had gone down, then the Lushais would have thought 
that we did so either through fear, an idea I was very unwilling they should conceive, or 
with the int^tion Oi retumhm in a hostile maimer, in which case their best policy 
would have been to out us off, if possible, cm the way down. We had every reason to 
he^ve In the frientBinees of the people of Bhurmongpi and the other villages on the 
Wfitt ^ wm bringing ih oad ^ felt that somehow or other we 

tnii^ ih ^ tm i^v iutedfigmmo tium All these things were in favour 
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On the other side loionrledge thnt Tonolel'e tjrihe ma^ heillle, «nd that 

we had thouifht ft tieoeesitry to defy m a kind of way the other eastern (dans. 

waa the erudi unpertauity about what had lii^p|»eziM ht the west, of whi<di 
we knew searoely more than that it must have l^n aomething very had, We 
eould not tell what jjateemm the south-weatem tribes might be able to bring 
on Sookpilal to betray us, or whether they were not strong enough to attack and out 
us up, or (what 1 personally feared more) take t» prisoners in i^ite of him. 1%efle 
aottued reasons for attemptmg to get back to Cachar at any risk. 

I confess that I felt at this time oonsideTable anxiety about our positioru Fortunat^y 
I had three as braye aud prudent advisers as a man could wish for in a case of didiculty 
in Mr. Burland, IhsMctor Dost Mahomed, and Baboo Hurry Cliarau Sarma. I talked 
over our position with them separately, and then resolved to wait tor iutelligence till the 
£2nd, and, if we got no news by that time, to send for the hoadmeu of the villages round 
and inform them that we were goit^ down to find out why iiitelligeiice aud supplies had 
not come up, and then get back to &<diar as quickly as possible. On the 20tU, however, 
peofde from the eastern villages came in. With them was tlm Muntri of iiookpilal, 
who had left us on the 7th. He said that he had gone to the village of lalbooruli in the 
lii*pe of being able to get back the captives ; that he had failed in doing so tlien, but that 
lie thought they would be sent to me if I went across to Tipai Mukh. He said Uiat JLal- 
boorah was anxiou<t to make ieniis, but I refused, as 1 menltoned above, even to liKteii to 
any overtures while our subjects were in captivity. The Muntris said that all the other 
eae^m people were very anxious that I should go through their villages to Tir>ai Mukh, 
aud that they would do anything I chose to demand in proof of their fidelity. They stud 
that Klialkom, Sookpilal’s son, would come to me at any place or time I chose to fix. On 
the sain© day some of the people I bad sent to the south came in to say that they had 
ascertained that the little girl had been taken from a tea garden on the west of the DtiUtfS- 
si*r ; that the attack had been mode by Bhenkeri aud Songboong, sous of Lal]>itaug, a 
powerful Howlong Chief ; that the people of the Sykx) Chief, Savoong, had been concerned 
in it, and that it was in ail probability organized by Gnurshailon, or Misclioilal, sou of 
Lalchokla, transporte<l in 18 a Poitoo Chief, who is said to be at present liniig on the 
lands of Ali Ahmed Khan, a Sylhet zemindar. Their chief reasons for suspecting him 
was that two of his Muntris were known to have gone down to the Chittagong Chiefs a 
short time before the latter started on the mid. 

The child was said to be in the village of Bhenkeri’s mother, the widow of Lalpitang, 
and to be treated with some kindness. It was also said that there were rumours tliat tlm 
Chiefs were debating about sending lier either to Ruttou Poea or to Sookpilal, in oTder 
that she might bo either taken to Chittagong or brought into Cacliar, but it was thought 
that either Chiefs would be unwilbug to have anything to do in the matter lest he should 
be suspected of complicity in the raid. I sent down at once to Sookpilal to ask him to 
gi\e any assistsuice in his fKUvor to recover the child, and if he could get her, to send her 
down to CjMjliar as quickly as jmsihle on a raft. While I was still discussing those points 
with tlie Lusliab, five messengers from Captain Lightfoot made their appearance. They 
hod left him before he had met my messengers of the 16th. Captain Lightfoot’s mm were 
led by Eao]>a Muntri, a Tlibuiguni Kookie, w^bo liad done me right good service all 
through this tour. He liod gone down with Rajkissen on the 6th, and had now, when 
Captain Lightfoot had found ii difUcuIty in getting a man to take a letter to me, volun- 
teered to make an attempt w illi four of my Mikir coolies, w'ho had also gone down on 
the 6th. On learning all that had taken place in the district, 1 resolved to (pve up my 
|>lan pf crossing to the Tipai and to return to Silohar as <mii;kly as possible. 1 sent 
information of this to all the villages round, and sent to ask Khalkom to meet me at 
Lusliai Bazar on the way down. 

On the 21st Captain Lightfoot arrived, and we decided to start for Caebar on the 
morning of the 24th, as all my arrangement oould not be completed before the evening 
of the 23rd. 

On the 22nd I got intelligence that a small party of Hovrlonp, without tho consent 
of their Chiefs, had started on a plundering exp^ition, and that it was probable they 
would attack some of the gardens cast of the DoUesstir in Bouth Hylakandy. I sent off 
news of this to the station at once. 

We started on the morning of the 24th and reached Imshai Baaor during the after* 
noon. That evening, afteor dinner, Khalkom oame into our comp and taBced with us for 
a couple of hours. He said that all we had heard about the of the eastm 

raids was correct, but tlwt in addition to %eakeri and Soi^g^booiig there wie a third 
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Klii^koui Miid in rnply to ottt ouoJitlonB tHot the oHief object of the roids was iduh^biTi 
nnd that ftil other caivies were wmy secoa^iry. Wo aekod him what taro he ihoiijrht 
effeirs would now take. He mid tliat he could not my much about the Howlon^ or 
Sylooe^ but tliat his thoii|||;^t that lAlboarah was Irightonod at the position he wa« in, and 
that lie u*imld ho giad to oonto to terniH with us. In case wo wished this, he said* we 
Khoiild And Voiboi usefijh for he was friendly to us, and had weight with Xalboomh. 
Hut Khalkmu^s own opinion waa that we ghould not succeed in making any arraiigcment 
of a permanent nature with cither the eastern or southern Kookica uutjil wo had 
thoroughly frightened them as he expressed H* In the event of our resf»lviug to attack 
lAlboorah, he offered to accompany the force in person and to supply guide's and fighting 
men if required. He said that the routes from Tii»i Mukh to the villages of VonoleJ’s 
sons are not difficult, and that elephants could get along them. He advised us to take 
the rmite along the Hachuk if we intended to attack the Howlongs an<l Syloos from ttie 
Caehar ride; but h© seemed to think that these tribes could bo more easily reached from 
Chittagong, nud ho said that we sUmild find a difficulty in getting W'ater in some part« of 
the Hnehuk mnge. If, however, we chose to attack from the side, he undertook that 
his father and brother would supply us with guides. He informed me tl»at if ono foioc 
were to start from Tipai Mukh and ivork down in a south-westerly direction through the 
villages of the b«>u« of VonoUd, and another were to take a nortli-cjisterly lino through 
the Ilowlong villages from the Cliittagong Hill Tracts, they would meet in the vUlagcn 
of Bhuta. Before lie w^eiit away I askod him again whether he had nf>t hoard some 
details of the wostem raids. He said that he had heard scarcely anything o.voppt tlie 
names of the leaders, and tliat Savoong, and possibly Onurshailon, had assisted in it. 

If the statements made to mo on this subject were true, the authorities of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts ought by this time to have heard something in ct^rroboratlon of 
them. At present there is very little iudejiendeiit evidence. In a memorandum of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, dieted I tih January 1871, he states that a party of How* 
longs under two Chiefs, Mougpoon and Seipooya, had started through the Syloo country 
to make a raid on the north west. 1 cannot find the name of Mongoon in any list of 
Howlon^ Chiefs. Seipooya is stated in one list to be the younger brother of Vandool, 
and it is iiossible that the southern Lalboorah may turn out to be his son. In a later 
teiegnim it was said that Syhsjs who wore seen selling forks and other things in one of 
the Chittagong marts said that they had ^t them from the people of Sookpilal ainl 
lialboorah who hud themselves obtained them in a laid on Caehar. From this account 
it is impbssitdo to say which liolboorah is intended, whether the son of Tonolel, or the 
kinsman of Yandoola. The Lushtus I saw stuck all through to their original stoiement 
that the head of the western raiders was son of lialpitang. The d^ after I left Chaiigsil 
a'ti^er with salt arrived there from the station.. He remained at Changsil for sevmteen 
days. During that time he saw great numbers of petiple from the villages of S lokpilal 
and the neighbouring Chiefs. S^e of these people told him that a raid bad been made 
^ people of a Chief living to the south-west. He thinks they said that the nause was 
Xalpitnng, but he does not remmnher aocumiriy. 

The direction in which he says they pointed is certainly that of Sangboong’s 
village, as shown to me from the site of Morah^s Poonji, They told him that they did 
not know exactly where the mid had been made, bat that they thought it was k the 
ditebtion of Bylhet. 

Bince I came back to the statioa 1 have got a bit of IntelUgenoe which I am inriined 
to comiect with Onurshailon., Mr. Stuart of Anworkhal tells me that some time beforo 
the mid on Kutleoherra four Eobkies, appanwatly, from Mr, Stuart’s descriprion, ftwtoos 
from Bylhet, asked Mr. Bagshawe to allow them to look for a site for a new village 
cm rile range behind. gave them permiseton, and riiey spent several days in the 
inn^ exploring- A short rime before riie mid they are said to have appeared and said 
they could not settle there unless suppUed with guns. Upon Mr, Ba^tawe’s refosal 
they went away. After tiiie mid it was discovered that a new path had been out from 
the high range to the vkhiity of one of rite garden roads^ and that the raidors had come 
br Tt m. matter vriB be eoaitirod into most oarefuily. It may turn oat that 
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hm \ma in some iraj mixed up witk aU (Im tioiil^ tmmblm lor 501^ IhmSc, 
uol thiuk it i» likely wat lie hat been idle this year. Khalkofli diraoted a Ituiitci of 
Seokpilal and two from ^ e&etem TiUaget to aooompauy Ua to OaohaT and to renuiiu 
wiii me until I gate them leave to go back, fhey aire hm now* 

Nothing wor^y of nolaee oocnrred after Khalkom left nt. I hurried on ahead of 
the eeeort and reached HonierkhiU on the evening of iSm S7tli. 

It may not be oat of place here to give some information of the po^on and internal 
relations cl the people to toe south of (Smhar. This informa^on b not, however, new, 
lor it may he found scattered throogh varkms reports made by me from time to time 
during the last three years. In describing the pomtion of the vari^ dans, I shdl begin 
from the west, and work east for oonvenienoe sahe. 

XSast of the district of ComiUah is a hill tract known as Independent Tipperah or 
HUl Tipper^, as it has been the fashion to term it for two or three years back. This is 
"^inhahit^ partly by Tipperahs and partlv by Kookies under Chiefs of tbe Poitoo family. 
The beet known and most influential of these Is named Niaohoilon or Onurshailon or 
Mischoilal. There are several other versions of the name. He is son of Lahshdrla, a 
Chief who surrendered in 1845 to Captain Blaokwootten a promise of pardon. Aooordtng 
to the Kookies, Iialohokla was, however, tried and transported for life, and his dubiously 
named son is said to have sworn to take vengeonoe on us, a vow which he has religiously 
observed. 

East of the Poitoos are the villages of the Syloos. Their most powerful Chief is 
Savoong. Majors Graham and Macdonald got to some of their villages Isst December. 

The Syloos swore friendship with Captain Eewin in 1888 ; but, as shown above, there 
is reason to believe that they were concerned in tbe recent raids. Savoong's village is 
said to be on the west bank of the Gk>otur on a hill which was pointei out to me 
apparently thirty miles south of Beparri Baxar. On the east side of the Gootur are the 
^lla^ of the sons of lialpitang, who has been alwaj^ oonsidered by us as the most 
powerful of all the Lushais. 1 extract a passage from a mport of Major Stswart dated 
ioth April 1862 : — Between the villa;^ of Button Poea (Captain Baban’s opponent) 
and (the Cachar) laishais, there are othw villages of Lushais at war with them, the 
Chief of these is Lalpitang, three days* Journey south of Sookpilal. ^ • ♦ Of 

Lalpitaag all that is known is, that it is numerioaUy equal to the three tribes north 
of 

In a previous paragraph Major Stewart had stated that the number of the three 
tribes was 27,500, therefore he oonsidered Lalpitai^s villages to number 27^00 more. 
This I consider to be an enormous eximgeration. lust of the villages of Lalpitang's 
sons are the villages of their cousin Tandoola or Yaadullah. He is oonsiderea by the 
Chittagong authorities to be bead of the Chiefs, whom ti^ call Howlongs, and probably 
he is now the most influential among them, but we in Cachar have always oonsidered 
Lalpitang to be the more powerful of the two. 

To sum up what I know of the southern tribes. North, east, knd sauth^Mt 
of the villages inhabited by Tipperahs are Poitoo and cognate Kookie villages. East 
of them and apparently west of the headwater of the Gootur are 8yloos, among 
whom the leading Chief is Savoong. East of them and south of Mote khlaug (shown 
in Major Macdonidd's map) are the Howlong Chiefs, among whom the most prominent 
are VandaUah and the sons of his cousin, Lalpitaag. 

Buttun Poea is further south, and practically may be said to be in the Chittagong 
HUl Tnu^. East of aU these are villages of different tribes called Poi by the Lus^is. 
These northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Shiudoos), but probably they are 
olosdly connected with them. If we return agmn to our frontier, we And to the south« 
west cl Cachar and north of Savoong the villages of Sookpilal. His own village lies 
between the Gootnr and the Dullessur on a high hiU called Byek, which 1 cannot identify 
with oertiunty on the map, but which is probably the hill marked l>, south of TougpUal* 
North of Sookpilal is the village of his sister Vamatang, reached by Mr. Kemble in 
1889. The village of Tongpiml, an inferior Chief, is further east. To the west are 
vilh^ of Sookpual’s brother, Thumbom, and his son, Garack. East of tiie Dullessiur 
and a Bttle to the north of SookpiM*s latitude are the viih^ of his mother, Pibuk, 
and a sister, EuUungpi } further north are Mehtong and Imumongpi. East of ibe 
fionai are Khalkcm, a son Sookpilal Impanee^ m seme emailer villages; further 
aou^, dose on to Ike Hewlenge, me the vfQsges eC Bhutan who himadf Is said to live on 






^ ^ the ^f»i wltk^ the n^HmA 

»c^ m Tip#!, w fgtsb to Knoiffi, mmAm^ 

teUer 00 towwtis m lontli-east is «w vah^fo of PotooL Tm 4ay» fojiSp oii lii| 

brother of Potboi end hr hb miid- 
lto)t]ier, Yom4et 8 mother, Ouedayimd a Half more in a eooth^-eaetorly (iireotlim one 
gets to the viUoge of lAlhoorah, bettor known aa Vonolere Tilhge. fTan^ong, who 
iittBoked the mr guard at Nugdigram, lives one day further on a hiH to the north- 
iGAat 

South-wimi of Xolboorah are his brothers Xienkom and Deoute ; further east are Pois i 
and north of them, in or on the watershed of the Irrawaddy, are the Soktaes or Pij'tes 
eriiose great Chief is Kamhow. The above is a rough and p^ibly incomplete acbount 
of the positiott of the chief villages between Tipperah on the west and the Great Burma 
ranj^ on the eo*^* between Sylhet, Cachar, and Manipur on the north, and the 
Ohinagotig Hill Tracts on the south. I sliall now try to give an idea of the internal 
relations of these clans, a knowledge of which is, I think, of the greatest importance to 
us; Probably, the best wajr to do this will be to relate what I know of tlm history of 
the family of XaiIuI, which is the one that has had the closest oonnectiou with Cachar for 
many years back. 

When wc first took possession of the district the hills to the south were occupied by 
various clans of the tribe called Kookie by Bengalees. Tillages under Poitoo Chiefs 
held the Hachuk range up to the Gootur. East of the Bullessur were Thado Chiefs. 
There were Changsils on the range which runs south of the Bhubuus, which were held 
by Thlangums. 


^ The Saihreem Chie& were east of the Tipal. Besides these there were many other 
fihns, such as Hraltes, Warpies, ^o. All these were people of the same race, speaking 
dialects of the same languai^, wearing the same dress, aud having the same customs^ 
form of polity, aud relifidous belief. But they were constantly at war with one another, 
and when one Chief be^me more powerful than any of his rivals, the latter used to 
move up into Cachar, taking with them as many people ns remained faithful. But 
the majority of the clan generally went over to the village of the stronpr Chief. 
It was just as if in a feud between the Campbells and the Macgregore, tlie former 
had proved better men and had driven the Maogreg«>r Cliief with some of his dau to take 
refuge in the low lands, the Campbells taking all the clan lands and inducing the greater 
number of the Macgregors to remain on them and acknowledge the hea<l of the Camp* 
bells as their Chief. About sixty years ago a Chief, named Lalul, of the Lushai olaii, 
whose village was then situated far to south-east, begsm to get formidable to his 
neighbours, and he pushed his village on towards the Cac^r frontier forcing the Chiefs 
that ho dispo^essed to move north. He had five sons, Lalingvoom, lAlsavoong, Mongper, 
Bhuta, and one whose name I don’t know. Each of these when grown up started a 
village On his own account, and so successful were they that twenty jrears ago Mongper 
had driven out the Poitoos and moved his villages up to the Pakwa, north of Chutter* 
choora. Lalingvoom had all the country between the Gullessur and the Tipai, the 'Biado 
Changsil and Thlangum Chiefs having taken refuge in Cachar. Lalsavoong had 
oompfetoly broken up the Saihreems and got their hills of the Tipai, while Bhuta 
had got the knds, which he still holds, to the south of ladingvoom. 

Mora, the son of the latter, made a raid on a Thado village in Oacliar in 1849. Thil 
was Mowed by an expedition under Colonel Lister, who burned tlie Lushai vUlsge. 
Soon after this Mora died leaving a sou, Vonpilal, during whow boyhood the affairs of 
the otou weto managed by Impanu, widow of Mora, vonpilal died a wuple of years 
ago, aged twenty, leaving an infant son, Lalhh The oonsemienoe of the early deaths of 
Mom and his son is that the clan has grown very weak. It hss almost lost toe land 
between the Bullessur and the Soniw, which has been annexed by Sookpilal, son of 


Monj^r. 

IiapMn,in ord«rt(>»ttengthen hewelf.iome tim« rince inviW Bhuto to mom s 
village ierth to a hill soutoof Ballong and about due east of Meh tong between the 
Bhute was anxious for this, but Immn^hanged her miM wd 
allowed Khalkom, son of Sookpilal, to settle there 

peopto pi«w4«red impanu’s village last year, and bwoed Ttagtiloon, a small vi»kge^ 
to m thlsymr. iWi^ ^ Khalkom holds mi, and now Bte 

viU^hf and hte atms extend toe Oootitf to tlto 


9poiil and ToiMJel^ hmmgmtCIMi, tlij wii of 

Ifttlflfttorit Pdboi;idim Mukb. T<mddVapii^*ioJbeiilioBi, 

llMlei ipad lidbooi^ fiitW* viHog®. Toilolol liidft leeoiid 

liioijbr, wltos® Mone ww, X ^iok^ ^tengchao. He is now represeiMi by his 8on« 
^Bsiigdeilgi whose village/li^ considered to be one of Yoncdsl's. In Idle 

hai, nimiuHied/yiliafcej be^^ the usual mUture of Kookie ekns, there ere met 
duhiIx^ dt Bois. Beetle of this bribe took sen aotivo mr% in the etteok im Hoiixer]uisU| 
and I We been informed that five of them were kiUea« The yiUage of Xn^Kiomh U said 
to oontain about two hundred and fiftjr hoosee, but there are several small villages near 
which oontain about three hundred more. I^angdong's is said to have contained about 
two hundred houses before it was destroyed by Kamhow. One account gives Lenkom 
tm hundred and fifty, another not more than ninety. Heoute i^ said to have had a large 
village once, but it has dwindled down to about forty houses. Possibly these may be 
nndendatod, but I have gwoerally found the tendency to be toward exaggeration. One 
of W greatest foes of the eastern Lushais is Kamhow, who is said to have homed 
Tsttgdong’s village and carried away his wife while ‘Tangdong was making bis rdid on us. 

It is probable that if we knew moie than we do of the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs, 
we should find timt their history and position resemble those of the mmily of Lalnl, who 
is said by the Lushais to have been of the same stock as Yandool, Lalpitang, and 
Savoong, and I dare say that careful enquiry would show that the vilk^ of the mtter, 
tike those of the former, are to a ^eat extent composed of a motley oolleotion of people 
from the various clans dispossessed from time to time by the Howlong and Byloo Chiefs. 

This accounts for the constant fluctuations which we observe in the relative power 
of different Chiefs. If a man is dissatisfied with his Chief, there is nothing to prevent his 
moving to the vilh^ of another Chief. Consequently, when any Chief is unfortnnato 
or unpopular, his village and, with it, his general influence dwindle away, as his people 
desert him for luckier or more popular Chiefs. I think it is of the utmost importance 
that tbsee droamstanoeB should not be overlooked either in shaping our future policy or 
in the doalingw of local officers with the Lushais, and I botieve that, if we know bow to 
take advantage of the relations of the people to their Chiefs, we shall find in them a most 
valuable auxilisry force, not only in our immediate work of securing our <mltivated 
frontier, but also in the attempts which, as I fervently hope, we shall make hereafter to 
i^vate and benefit the bill men themselveSi 
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Mb. Eooab's None oh thb Lobbai ahd oteeb Kookiss. 

JPari IX. 

The importance to us of thoroughly understanding and realising the composition and 
mtemal relations the Kookie tribe is even greater than it seems at first sight. There 
are Kookie Chiefs settled in Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, and possibly in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. These Chiefs and the people with them have been driven 
out d tlie hills south of Caidtar, as I pointed out in the previous part of these Notes, by 
other Kookie Chiefs of the clan known to us by the name of Lushai. We, seeing this 
and hearing complainta firom time to time of outrages committed in our territory by the 
people of Lushai Chiefs on the people of the ejected Chiefs, are apt to took upon the 
ktoer as a distinct race from Ute former, separated by them by impassable harriers 
nused not only by years of feud, hut by differenoe of hlo<^, of customs, and of language. 
Closely connected with this hdief is an idea that our hill men are always in ffimute 
wito toe Lushais ; that in all frontier matters we can depend implicitly on their j 

that their peaodul habits, gentleiiess, and trutofolness offer a toarp contrast to the tur* 
httlenoe, cruelty, and treachery of their opponent8->]nuch in toe way that the iHend^ 
Indians of Noveh are mresexit^ to possess aU the imagined virtoes of toe 

unoomiptod child of nature, while the hostue tribes are incamaiioiia of all kinds of 
wkkedneM. An aominito knowledge of toe oomposition of the tribe and of toe rektim 
of itoedims toiBtoanetoerslmwstliatati toktoixiwUy toeieverseoC toeiaal toc^ 


iimMsa. 
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^f«r itt ao i^wpM Crow the people wiio Hvo under % Lintud €b^«f. 
VmMmy^ iriw be e ^irenter proportion oi people of tbe liueltei fimiilv ^od oi if tlte> 
Inkiff, Ik meHent proportion of Tbado* or Poiioos under tbe former, but the elmnent# lire 
pfMieew tM 11^ m both oaeee. A^in, people from Luehai riUiiges oonetautly csoipe 
audiettlein vilfeges withuiour junsdictiou, ufhile people from our hill tillages from 
time *0 time join the Luelwii Chiefs. More than this, whole villages with tbmr Chief* 
oeoneumally move from one jurisdiction to another, or leave our (ustricis for the tract* 
outmdft^ 


These Chie^ when not openly on bad terms with the Lushai Chiefs, are generally 
engaged in intrigues with them, which sometimes result in raids in onr territory, some* 
timw in attacks made by one dan upon another. A brief sketch of the history of one 
family, that of CnursnailoQ, some at least of the Chiefs of which are now settled in our 
territory, may show, jperhap, better than tbe above general remarks tint the present 
position of the Kookie subjects of our Government as well as of those of !npperah and 
Manipur is full of danger to the safety of the frontier. Most ef the facts wiU be found 
in Mr. Mackenzie** memorandum on the North-East Frontier, othmns 1 have learned 
lately. 


When the Lushai Chief Lalul began to push towards the north and wert, the hills 
east of the Oullessur were occupied by villages under a family of Poitoo Chiefs, the 
most influential of whom was named lAroo. These Poitoos are also sometimes called 
Kaohoks, but the latter name seems to be need by Kookies Is a general term to describe 
all other clans of Kookies bat that to wliich the speaker belongs. Iiaroo was driven out 
of the hills between the ImUessur and the Oootur by Mongper, father of Sookpilal, and 
then seems to have taken a position north of Chatterchoora, where, however, he was very 
hard pressed by the Lushai CUi(*f«. At length, after a very severe raid, the Poitoos asked 
for the help of two Manipun Hajputnis, Ilam Sing and Tribhubhanjit, who were 
at that time settled in south 11 ylakan<iy. These Chiefs are said to have colloctod their 
retainers, and, under the guidance of the Poitoos, to have surprised Alongper’s village and 
token him prisoner. They released him, however, on his promising not to molest any of 
the Poitoo or Manipuri "villages near the frontier.* This agreement W'as kept until 
1H41 when Tribhubhanjit wa< defeated iu an attempt made by him to get jiosscssion of 
the Manipur SUito. luimodiatelv on this Mongper attacked Laroo, and drove him with 
some of his [loople from the Chatterchoora range to the south of Kailasshnr in Siylhet. 
Mongper then moved his village to the north of Chatterchoora, where he was join^ by 
many of the people of the Poitoo Chief. 

Some time after this Laroo died. His son, Lalchokla, became reconciled to ^fongper, 
and immediately committed a raid on the Mauipur village of Kochobarri, where he 
killed twwity people and carried off six prisoners. Lalchoka afterwards said that he did 
this in revenge for injuries done to his father, Laroo, by Tribhubhanjit. Uut tliis was 
untrue, and the story was evidently suggested by the attack on Mongper, made, as 
d^cribed above, mainly to protect the Poitoos. Probably the raid was suggested, if not 
aided, by Mou^r. 


The Kochobarri outrage took place in Miiy 1 Stt, and in December of the same 
imar some troops led by Captain Blackwood were sent from Kailasshnr against Xtalchoklbr. 
^ey were assuited by a cousin of the latter, Lalmi Sing, who led them to the village. 
They there obtained possession of all the year’s crops, and in a few days Lalchokla 
surrender^, as all the Kookies say, on being told by iSalmi Sing that he would not 
be put to death or kept in captivity. Of course, Captain Blackwood did^ not know 
of this promise, but from what 1 know of the Kookie character I have liUle douht 
that it was m^o by Lalmi Sing. 

However, Lalchokla was tried at SylKet, and transported for life. ^ He left a son, 
Gnurshailon, who is- said to have taken an oath to avenge what he considers our breach 
of faith with his father. 


In 18*0 simultaneously with the raid on Cachar made by lialingvoom’s son, MorSf 
some of our wood^cuttors were mastered to the south of Sylhet and a Tipw*rah village 
burned. Tho perpetrators of these outrages were described at the time as Kochaks, and 
IhOF* is little doubt that they Poitoos of Gnurshailon’s clan. Tlxs matter, however, 
does not seem to have been mtofully enquirod into at the time, 
tinm Onnriliillon marrind Vaniatang, a daughter of Bfongper. and swter of S<ml^ilal. 
He tben settled in the Sylhet District, and had a large village there pariially peophid by 
Lushai and other adherents of his wife. 
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III oourie of time, hoverer, Vaniateng and her husband quarelled, and ibo with 
her i^e^le left him and retumed to her bother Soohpilali near whom ehe e^ 
viUii^, theone seen bj Meaam. Baker and Kemble m 1^. Ontir^baiioiQ aeenw after 
thie to have left Sylbet and taken his TUiage into Hill IH^perah. 'Phis ae|)aratioii led 
to noiiktelUgibie diapote between Sookpilal and his brother-indaw about the prioe of 
fhi bride, which was patched up in 186iS on a propceal made by Onursfaailott that they 
idiould join and make a raid on Sylhet. This led to the Adampoor massacre in ld6d 
in whim Sookpilal, Onurshailon, and two relatives and dependanto of the latter, Eung- 
bhoom and Lai Hoolien, were oonoemed. At this time Gnurshailon was supposed to 
reside in Hill Tipperah, and is said to have been under the protection of the Hor 
Thakoor who was supposed at that time to favour the pretensions of Niikisno, the 
unsuccessful olaimant to the Baj. The present Kajah offered to give up Gnurshailon, 
but we did not accept his offer, and when he was asked about him in 18(>7 he denied all 
knowledge of him. Bur some time after the Adampoor massacre Gnurshailon remaiaed 
<|aiet, and we thought he had disappeared from the scene. However the dispute 
between him and oookpilal was somehow reopened, and about 1868 be made an 
alliance with the Syloo Cmef, Savoong, who has been long on bad terms with Sookpilal. 
Meantime Hungbhoom, and possibly other Poitoo Chiefs, had moved into Bylhet from 
Tipperah and were attacked there by Sookpilal's people in 1869. Tliey afterwards accom- 
panied Messrs. Baker and Kemble to the Lushai villages. These are the people to 
whom we suppose the four men who were at Katlicnerra in November belonged, 
and whom I suspect of having got up the raid on our western gardens. Yet I am 
informed that all these Chiefs, Gnurshailon, Kungbhoom, and Lai Hoolien, are at 
present residing in the Sylhet District under the protection of Ali Ahmed, a Sylhet 
&mindar. The Magistrate has been asked to enquire into the truth of this, but 
whether it is the case or not, the really dangerous thing is that it should be probable 
or even possible. The fact is that the state of the law and the ease with which these 
people move from one jurisdiction to another make it almost impossible to deal with them 
effectually. I think that wandering tribes like the Kookies should be exempted from the 
operation of Sections 25 and 26 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Sectiop 4 of Act 
ym of 1859, and that the jurisdiction over them should be made to depend on their race, 
not on their geographical poeition, at my given time. In other words, I should propose 
to treat them on somewhat the same principle as that theoretically adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in dealing with the Indian tribes. This would require 
some legislative action, a special agency, and special tribunals. There might aim be 
some difhculty in getting such a system to work in districts like Sylhet and Oachar 
without claahing with the jurisdiction of the existing courts, but 1 think that this 
difficulty might be got over with a little care and trouble. Of oourse, the above remarks 
apply mainly to our own districts. The Bajahs of Tipperah and Manipur should be 
pressed to put ali matters oounected with the management of their subject Kookies into 
the hands of the Political Agent in each State, who could then work in close connection 
with our own ^ntier officers. 

If the system above indicated or some similar one could be oarried out, we should 
have taken the first step towards protecting our cultivated frontier from Kookies external 
to it by getting a real control over the Kookies settled in our districts in Manipur and 
in Tipperah. But, of course, any measures of this nature would have no effect by them- 
selves, and it is of more immediate importance to settle on the direct action to be taken 
with rmrd to the Lushai Chiefs and their villages. 1 have seen many propositions for 
the demoe of our froutier and for the prevention of outrages like those committed in 
18^ this year, but I think they may all be classed under one of three heads. 

The first of these may be called the policy of pure defence. It is to haye as few 
r^ations as possible with the tribe, and, in the words of Lord Dalhousie used of another 
frontier, to confine ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the 
line of our own frontier.” 

A second line of policy is the permanent occupation of the Lushai Hills and the 
more or less coxnplete subjugation of their inhabitants. 

A third course is to refntin from occupying the country or from exercising any 
direct control over the people, and to attempt to gain an effectual influenoe of er them by 
oonc^Wry measures by doin^ all in our power to exteud trade and other hnmaaisiiig 
Inftuenoei, while making the Chiefs and th^ followers clearly understand that we had 
both the power and the determination to infiiet severe punishment for any misbehavlottr 
on their part. 


AWSMBIX. 




. a b^K tlMi»»t«(mrift«ntirith«irg«mm 

5g^y*S*x ySi.T ^ fjw«f ^oai^tioM tlum «!1tor «it «» 

, #Bt Mlmatl^ptic*&)ttUf thAweat (Uffiottlt ted la ^ 

•ad bj te tte ntei: teteBHTA wttte titei oouU be teopt^ 

_It dmjra'b* borte m miod in aounderia^ tbia qu«iti<m ibat oar cKDOMd tea 
fH^ind vjB^aw W yatmewepeote ot ottiavafcwn m a vast expaose of^rshee, 
MiUiy md foiPefil*, aiid to ijlvo offectaal proteotio& to tliem by moans of guards ana 
^tpdsti^ sh^d^K^uire a line that could not be slipped tWn^h with safety, extendincr 
from n^liHsay ^ Jen round the south of Cachar and %lhei 

niid fTobsbly throuj^h Hdl Tipperah, to the north-west of the Chittagong Hill Traci* 
and, along the north of that district to Arracan. The didicuHies and cos* of establishing 
sudi a line of pc^e are questions of a military nature, and I do not feel compeftent to 
discuss th^i. But I maj^ point out how, under certain coutingencies, the network of 
roads which would necessarily form part of the line of defence might become a serious 
danger to the frontier. 


It would be impo^ible to keep up the guards during the rains except at a great 
SBcnfloe of human life, and it is likely that in very unhealthy seasons it might be 
absolutely nwemry to withdraw them altogether, in which case, if the Bushais were 
uttfrietMUy, they might niake use of the roads in attacking our villages and gardens. 
Hitherto we have enjoyed a practical immunity from raids during the rains. But this 
has not ^n, b^uso the LusUais cannot get about at this season. On the contrary, 
this is their bwfc time for oolleoting rubber, and they oonstaatly come during the rains in 
wrsuit of game along the high hills almost up to our cultivation. But they fear the 
low hills that surround our gardcus with their rank and in the rainy season almost 
impenetrable vegetation, and the treacherous streams and strips of marsh that intersect 
them. Our patlis would enable them to overcome the dithculty and would, when the 
guards were withdrawn, deprive us of the protection which we now .have for eight 
months of the year. 


This danger would, of course, he equally great if instead of thoroughly defending 
tlie whole of the exposed line, wo were to select for complete protection certain portions 
of it, while daring the cold weather attacks would be almost certainly diverted to the 
{Kisitioos left imperfectly defended. Such are a few, and only a few, of the considerations 
which would lead me to reject the policy of pure defence if a more hopeful one could be 
devised. The penuanoiit occupation of all the hills lying west of the watershed of the 
Irrawaddy, if accompanied by the complete subjugation of the tribes inhabiting themi 
would have the great advantage of almost completely protecting the south frontier of 
Cachar and Sylhet as well os Hill Tipperah, and in some measure the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In other words, it would have the effect of pushing the line to be defend^ some 
eighty miles, perhaps more, east of Hill Tipperah. 1 nave no doubt that all the villages 
west of this line could be brought under subjection. Of course a strong military 
expedition at the outset would be necessary, and even after that the work would be 
troublesome and very costly. Still the thing could be doue, and the only question to be 
considered is whether the advantage would outweigh the disadvautage>. 


If by subjugating the people of these hills we should deprive them of the power 
injuring ns, we should at the same time deprive them of the power of defending them- 
selves against attacks from outside, and we should take upon ourselves the duty of 
protecting them from such attacks. We do not know with anything like an approach to 
certainty now far east lies the portion of the watershed of the Irrawaddy, connecting 
the Vuma range east of Arracan with Uie Laimatokh range west of Mauipur, nor do 
W« really know what people we may find in addition to the Lushais west of this line. 
For instance, it is not impossible that some at least of the Sok^e villages and some of the 
people called Boies by the Lushais are on this side of the watershed. We should 
^ei#iie in eecupying these hills undertake to defend a country about the extent and 
of which we know scarcely anything. But we know still less of the people 
Crmn whose alta^ we should have to defend it. The hills east of the watershed are 
suppooed to be subji^t to the Burmese, but their inhabitants are described by Bit Arthur 
Bhayro to be praotioally as Independent and as little known as the taribes of Central 
Africa Iralow the days of Bu^^ 

IChe t^t is hnown of t^se tribes seems to show that they are more numerous, 
a^ Wflie widhafl^ 
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It H therd!ofe, possille #Mt titer we%d nfith great diffieulfy and ejtjpeme idbdned 
ef«»y Chief up to the waterthed, we might find that we hare to defend a more difiBenlt 
frontier than the present one from moi« formidable mmilants than we now hate to deal 
with, and that too at a much greater dietanoe from the oultirated distriote i^ioh must 
always be the base of any operations whether defensive or offensive. In the above 
remarks I have taken it for granted that the whele country up to the nominal Burmese 
frontier would be ooou^ed, and effeotive measures at once taken to establish our authority 
over the inhabitants. It might be urj^'ed that the oooupation of a portion of the hill^ 
say, of all to the west of the Tipal, would be sufficient, or that instead of employing at 
once sufficient force to reduce all the villages to submission, we might, while declaring 
that our jurisdiction extended over the whole territory, take our own ^me in rsoonotling 
the facts with this theory, and, as opportunity offered, extend our actual rule to one village 
after another. 

As one of the objects of the occupation would be effectually to protect Oacfaar, I 
think that no boundary short of the watershed would be sufficient. The clans who 
attacked Monierkhall and Nugdigram this year came from the east of the Tipai, and their 
conduct at the Monierkhall stockade showed that they are a more formidable enemy than 
we have had to deal with hitherto. The oooupation of the hills west of the Tipai would 
directly put any restraint on them, and might have the effect of making them attack 
us more furiously than before by exciting their anger without depriving them of the 
power to hurt. The Chiefs too of the villages occupied by us would not fail to increase 
the danger by their intrigues, and they would possibly attempt to divert suspicion from 
themselves by inducing the eastern clans to attack the expoa^ gardens on the Jeri and 
the Barak which are, perhaps, the most difficult of all for us to defend. The objections 
to a gradual and at first merely nominal occupation of country are the same in kind, but 
far stronger. 

Even if we were eventually to succeed in extending our authority to all the villages, 
and success would be by no means a certainty, there would be a long intervening period 
during which the danger of attacks on Cachar would be, perhaps, greater than it is now, 
and such attacks, if made by people nominally our subjects and theoretically within our 
ittrisdiotion, would have a worse moral effect than even unpunished outrage committed 
by wild tribes whom we do not pretend to govern. In Eastern Bengal, with its dangerous 
Mussulman population and its colonies of intriguing Manipuris and wild hill>mcn, it 
Is of vital importance that every man should feel that our rule is a real one wherever we 
choose to extend it, and that the power of our Government is sufficient to enforce un- 
qualified submission from every one living within the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. 
Besides this, if we should eventually succeed in bringing all the villages up to the water- 
shed by degrees under our rale, we should then have to face the difficulty of defending 
them from the tribes beyond. 8o that after many years of possible suffering to onr sub- 
jects, and of danger to the internal peace of our districts, we should be in no better posi- 
tion than if we were to occupy and subdue the country at once. I have not said any- 
thing of the cost of administering the hills after our authority had been once established 
in them, bemuse I believe that their wealth in forest products would be gmt enough if 
properly managed to do more than make the district self-supporting, that is, if in addition 
to the expense of the internal administration we should not have to take oostly preoautions 
agjidnst we inroads of the tribes to the east. 

On the whole, if we were confined to the alternative of merely defending our cul- 
tivated territoiy or of permanently occupying the hills west, of the Irrawaddy watershed, 
I shmild, for the sake of my own district, prefer the latter. But 1 consider that the thud 
line of policy mentioned alxive is in many ways better than either of the others. 

1 believe that by a just and prudent course of action we could bind the KookieS to 
us by ties so strong mid lasting that the tribe, instead of bmng a source of diffioultiee and 
danger to ns, would become our strongest frontier defence. But while I think this 
can be done by oonciliatorY measures, 1 am oonvinoed that we cannot hope to suooeed 
unless we make the tribe feel ihat we can, and when oooaaion requires shall, not hesitate 
to punish for misbefaaviours with unflindiing severity. There would be no need of 
adding a policy of r^riaals in order to bring this home to minds of the hiH^men, 
and nothing but absolnte neoessify could justffy stt<fii a Bltt it asems to me that a 

distinotian should be made between a more sy^mii el oouiiler laids md aMMorbs tbken 
d^berately for the puniriunent of known oflOnders* 




In Hin perhnns, % year aftcar the o<HnmiffiioD of an outrage a feir tro(^ or 

him^ iii£a the hil^ ihe ftiet ptmhlf an innooeiti one, 
woiihi Ita h^ and tbe loroe would than hurry badk to ^e idaiiw puraued by anM 
hiU^iiien Bhe a awam^^o^ hornets after an unwary intruder into their nest. 
nothing inmid be done till the next outrage* which would be folk}wed l^ andthe^ 
intaeiaSle attninpt at a repriaal, and so on in a monotonous and humiliating idtsernation 
of raids and ootmt^ raids. 1 can see no resemblance between such a system and a oare« 
tii% organised Jnd leell eonduoted expedition^ undertaken after mve delibemtion, to 
inflict punishment H a defined (dm^ter on known Chiefs, waose guilt had been 
eiMlished by earefiii enquiry* and who had previously rejected all the friendly advances 
to them* such an expedition would be merely a break in the policy of conciliation, 
which could he resumed again immediately f^ter the successful ending d the expedition 
with ac^tainty that hereafter* for a long tame at least* there would be no danger of our 
toendship being despised or our motives mitunderstood. 

If the above views are correct* the only points we have to consider are whether the 
ciroumstances under which the recent raids were committed are such as to call imperative- 
ly for punisWent* whether we have proof enough of the identity of the guilty parses 
to take action in the matter, and whether there is a reasonable probability of our being 
able to carry out a successful expedition. 

1 think an affirmative answer may be given to all these questions. The attacks on 
our gardens and villages were unprovoked, and were avowedly i^e for the sole object 
of getting plunder and prisoners. The raiders on one side were completely successful 
without apparently any loss to themselves* but after killing one European and many 
Native they carried off much plunder and a large number of prisoners. The party 
attaoking Monierkball were not so fortunate, but though they suffered severe loss and did 
not get very much booty, still they did a great amount of mischief, besides killing a 
number of our troops and police. Besides this they think that we were prepared lor 
them in consequence of the information 1 sent in from Changsil and naturally hope to do 
better another time. Even if Caohar stood alone, punishment seems to me to be imperi- 
lively called for* but the outrages in Manipur* Sylhet and Tipperah make the case very 
much stronger. 

There can be no doubt that the raids on Monierkhall and Nugdigram were commit- 
ted by Xialboorah and Tangdong. The Manipur Political Agent seems to think that 
Foiboi was also concerned in them, but I have not been able to get any evidence of this. 
Indeed* all that 1 have heard favours an opposite view. The evidence against Bhenkuia 
and ^ngboong seems to be strong enough to justify hostile measures* aud Vandool and 
Savoong will probably find much difficulty in clearing themselves. 

I have not noticed a statement made by some Kookies, who said they recognised one 
of SookpUaVs son at AUinuggur. In the first place* because I do not know any turther 
particulars and cannot teU how far we can depend upon the Kookies \ and secondly* be- 
cause 1 hope to get some reliable information from who are |;oiug out with the 
three Lushais who accompanied me to Cachar. Meantime I may pom out that before 
the last raids the Chittagwg authorities warned us that HLowlon^ were bn th^ way 
down the Bulloi to attock Cachar. Kow the JDuUoi runs near AUinuggur* and people 
working through the hill above it would probably come out at that place. Anyhow we 
may assume tlmt the deplorable outrages at KatUohf rra* Alexanderpoor* and the Anwark- 
hau Caehari villa^ were committed maiuly by Howlongs, and surely they ought not to 
go unpunished. Ixwtly* there is now better chance of conducting an ex^ition to a 
•ucoeesful end than there has been hitherto. We now know the character of the country* 
and that it does not oppose any insuperable obstacles. We also know generally the direc- 
tion of the villages we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Altove all the infor- 
ttathm oolleoM lately cm this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the 
•mount of ^positions we are likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an ex- 
podittou. ^faking all these thkm into oonsideraticm* I have come to the condusion that 
wo ought to toke measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators 
Id the outrage of ibis year and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the 
viBagea pf Lalboonh and and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah 

to the of ^t^^ Lalpitang. Of course I do not presume to make any 

liaflaito simgestloiii about the stre^th of the force to be sent in* its organiaatzon* or toe 
way in wi^lt ahov^ U conduct^ There are* however* some points upon whicli toe 
loBOiasdgn I hnw ga^ in to® hills ma^ If im expeffitom shotodhe decided 
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H i« of the utmoet import«^nee that preparations i^ould he oounnieiioed as early as possihle. 
SuppUes, carrmire, &o., should be collected at Cachar danng the raiua and sent by tM Barak 
to Tipai Mukh before the ist of Kovemher, or at all events within a week after the cessa- 
tion of the rains. 1 have assumed that Tipai Mukh would be adopted as the starting point, 
because it is nearer to Lalbooruh’s village than any other place that can be reached by water. 
The rivor up to it has been surveyed, and is navigable for boats of 200 manuds up to Ihe 
very end of the rains, and although there are some shoids which impede the navigation 
in the dry season, still even then it is every way suprior to either the Sonai or the 
IDullessur. From Tipai Mukh there are paths leading to the villages, but X am inidined 
to think that a little hight'r iix> the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at 
which some Maiiipuri traders have established a mart. IMween Tipai Mukh and 
Tjulboorah’s village are the groat villages of Kholcl (Voupilal’s) and SeUam (Foiboi's), 
It is almost certain that the former would side with us, and more than probable that the 
latter would follow its example. But it would be advisable to leave a strong guard near, 
hut not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of the people, and when they found that 
we had no intoution of injuring them, their woman and children would probably return 
to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. Of (sourse if these people should 
prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to protect them from any kind of injury 
or annoyance. Lulboorali’s village would probably be found deserted, jierhapa burned. 
The force should, liowevor, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of 
the grain in the J umes, to make prisoners any women and children they could find, and 
disperse any parlies of arnKnl men they could got intelligence of. The clan on finding 
that the force did not meet to hurry back to the plains in the usual manner would pro- 
bably take to offensive measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack 
the main bt>dy or any of the securing parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to 
interrupt communications and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming 
up from the rear, they would probably stake the paths leading from the base to tho 
main body. They would, liowover, soon tiro of this and attempt to negotiate. Tho 
surrender of the Chiefs concerue<l in the raids should be insisted on as a preliminary step, 
They would give themselves up if promised their lives and liberty on complying #ith 
our demands. A very heavy fine of elephants’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber neck- 
laces, should be imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their iieople to 
assist in making a good path up to the place in which a 3 unction with the Chittagong 
force should be effected. The latter expedition should mu/atix mufandts proceed on the 
same principles as that from Cachar. In returning both should be accomjiained by the 
Chiefs and headmen of tho offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at 
annoj'auce on the way back. 

In tho foregoing remarks T have assumed that the force would not meet any resis- 
tance in its advance, but that the supports would recpiirc to bo ver\ strong in order to 
provide against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. From wliul I know 
of the Lushais and their ideas about fighting, I think that this !■» the mo^r probable 
course of events. But there may be opposition, other claus'may make common <uuse 
with those against whom our force would be directed, and these last might elect to 
stockade and defend their villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and 
above all things it should be thoroughly organized and equipped. It would bo well, too, 
to post strong parties on Chatterchoora, Eengtipahar, and Bongkoiig, and to get the Eajah 
of Manipur to send a large force to some points south of Moirang. This measure 
would prevent Kamhow from giving any did to the Lushais even if ho wore willing, 
which seems unlikely. Mr. Mo William is at present engaged in collecting all available 
information about the relative position of the several Lushai villages and about the 
routes from Tipai Mukh. We shall then compare this with what I have learned during 
my tour in the hills, and then show the result of our enquiries as correctly 
as possible on the existing maps. As in this matter fullness and accuracy of informa- 
tion are of greater importance than haste in submitting it, we shall not send the 
final maps and reports of routes until we are satisfied that we have exhausted all 
means of adding to our knowledge or of correcting our present views. As soon, how- 
ever, as 1 can get a copy of the Eastern Frontier map, 1 shall put down on it roughly the 
position of the chief viUaps and send it demi-officially. One very important point on 
which we hope to gain information is the supply of water along the route. It is possible 
that in some places there may be difficulty in getting water enough for the force, but this 
can be overcome by the use of Norton’s pumps where the water mes from a oonsidemhle 
depth, and by carefully ftooumulatmg and economising it when it is dependent on mere 
surface drainage. 





of oanioce k very difieuH. I aliould ad^ tot elejptots lilii^ld 
oidployod as mtiob ao aoooimt cd to (HM of feediug ccMdios, and to 

daiigor of tolv V^oakiog down. We tould not be able to supply , inany etepbants , 
tbi« district or from Sylbet They should therefore be s^nt up u ere, if possible, before 
the rains. The Mahouts should be oil picked men, and great attention should be piid to 
to gear of to eleplmnts. On this point more than an^hing else would their wciauoy 
te a maans of coiriago de^ 

Alter the termination of the expedition I think tot we should again adopt those 
measures of conoifiation which were interrupted by the outrages of this year. Chief 
among these is the development of trade. The history of our relations with tlio tribes 
on the North-Eastern Frontier abounds with examples of the eagerness of hill-men to 
trade, and of the beneficial influence which we have been able to exercise by taking 
advantage of it. But in all previous cases that I know of (with the doubtful exception 
of the CoBsyah Hills) the trade has been of a comparatively unimportant description. 
Now the Lushais have not only an intense desire for many ailicles which they can only 
get from us, but also w hat is for the present a pnictically unlimited supply of a valuable 
staple, India rubber. Thctnide iu this article may be said to have liegun after to 
expedition of 1869. It has been hitherto confined to a few villages near the Cachar 
streams. By far to greater portion of the vast forest of caoukliouc trees are still 
untouched, yet the amount of rubber imported into Caohar since March of last, year has 
been more than tliirteen hundred inaunds, said to be worth in Calcutta sixty-five thousand 
ru|>ee8. Prom the enquiries I made wdien in the hills, and from what I myself observed, 
I do not think tot this was one-tenth of the possible outtfini from the hills between 
Cachar, Mauipur, aud the hill tracts. The forests near the villages of the Howlongs 
aud 8yloos are described to me as of far greater extent than those to the north. But 
strange to say, although people from the southern villages have been for years back 
trading in the Chittagong marts, they do not seem to have discovered the value of their 
rubber. I do not find India rubber mentioned among the artiolos from the hill tracts in 
the appendix to Captain Lewiii’s Beport, and it is not noticed in the advertisement of the 
Mela at Chittagong. I have heard, however, of Lushai traders taking salt to to 
Howlong or Syloo villages and exchanging it for four times its weight in rubber, that is 
for about forty times its iutrinsic value, if the price of' rubber be r^ly so high as 1 have 
been told it is. 

There are also said to bo great forests of caoutchouo trees east of the Tipai which 
have scarcely been touched ns yet. , Even in the forests froni which the rubber imported 
during last year was collected, a comparatively small proportion of the treei^ seem to 
have been tapped. Eudo measures have also been taken for the preservation of the trees, 
and the Lushais with whom I have been have promised to plant out suitable portions of 
their jume lands, as they abandon them, with caoutchouo trees, Tliis last, of course, is 
meant as a precaution for the future. At present ^lere seems to be as much rubber as the 
Lushais can collect, and as the demand for the article seems to be steadily increasing, it 
is probable that the price will long continue at least as high as it now is. The Lushnis 
therefore have the means of obtaining by trade far more wealth than they could possibly 
acquire by a loug course of the most successful plundering, and they will wine to realire 
this fact after a few years of intercourse with u«, for they are not wanting in Intelli- 
genoe. But as they become rich, as their villages get filled with all the articles that 
hillmen covet, the danger to them of attacks of tribes still further east will be a 
oonstautly Increasing ouo, and this must make them the more inclinod to rely upon our 
good-will 

We shall be able to aid them by advice and probably eventually to give material 
assistance. Thus by degrees forming them into a barrier against the encroachments ot 
the tribes beyond. In this way the rubber trade may have very valuable poUtical results. 
I have dwelt on this article, because it is undoubtedly the most- important i but besides 
rubber, cinnamon, lac, ivory, wax, cotton, and some other things of less value can be 
supplied from the LuShai Hills. I have also hoard of something which I oon jecture to be 
sanoal-wood found in the Eastern Hills, as well as a pine yielding turpentine. I have 
tempted to introduce the cultivation of the potato among the people^ I have come iiii 
contain with, but I do not ekpect it would be likely to become an important export. 
Indeed, it i$ not Impossible that after a time to clans neai^est to us may find it more 
profitable to buy food from the plains tha^ to produce itthemselves. But it is not easy 
to forecast all to changes that to disoovety of to caoutchouc forests will eventually 
prodnee in to infceriml economy of the clans inhabiting to Lusliai Hilk. ' Ilf bile rClying 
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on tri4« M ft of iailuonoizrg the Lottliais^ 1 should not uegkot oducution, 
I do tiot lueoii to muoli teslruotkitt in book kuourlodge to in the tittiolw lOtobftuioal arts. 
At uretent tome peq^e io villtge can work roujifhljr In wood and iron, but the mat 
IhMlifftnot whien tney show in all matters oozmected with meohfthics mokes me Inihk 
that wey ooold be taught to do much better. 

Some of the people I have seen seem anxious to have their children taught to read 
and write Bengali. 1 think that this desire should be enoouragedi and that we should do 
all in our power to gratify it. But I am adverse to forcing any kind of education on 
hElmen when there are no traces on their part of a spontaneous desire to leam. To my 
mind the most valuable school for the youth of the tribe would be some such Levy as one 
proposed by me in 1869 in a letter to the Commissioner of Dacca dated the 8rd of April 
cd that year. 

As I still hold the views then expressed about the usefulness of such a Levy, I shall 
here quote some passages from the Report : — 

“The Kookie Levy was raised in 1850 at the recommendation of General Lister, 
partly as a force to be used against the Lushais, and partly to give employment to the 
youth of the Kookie tribes whose love for fighting, it was hoped, would then be legiti- 
mately gratified in defending our frontier instead of in rauraering their neighbours, as 
had been their custom from time immemorial. How this project succeed^, what the 
Kookie Levy was, and what it might have become, may be learned from the Report of 
Major Stewart to Mr. Allen of the Board of Revenue, dated 25th September 1857. 
Major Stewart commanded the Levy for some years, and 1 know of no man whose omnion 
on the subject onght to outweigh his. The Levy was amalgamated with the new Police 
in 1868, and now m 1869'the Officiating District Superintendent of Cachar has stated in a 
report, which I have just received, that Kookies are unfit to defend outposts. I believe 
that I can account for the apparent degeneracy of men whom competent judges like 
General Lister and Major Stewart thought singularly brave. 

“ The Kookies, like most of the other tribes upon this frontier, are of a low oivHiKa- 
tion, even for hilbnen they are dirty in their habits, and they eat the most revolting kinds 
of food ; they are at the same time sensitive to praise or blame^ submissive to their 
superiors, and always ready to yield to any one possessing a higher civilization than them- 
itolves. Ihe effect of the organization of the police force and of the duties constables 
have to perform is to reader men of such a character perfectly worthless as fighting men. 
They find themselves looked upon by the Hindoos and Mussulman constables as unclean 
savages, scarcely worthy to be called men. They see that their ignorance and incapacity 
to leam practioiRy shut them out from promotion to higher grades in which a knowledge 
of reading and writing is required ; when they go intb the district to serve summonses 
or to perform other similar duties, they cannot help perceiving that they are regarded 
by the pec^le with contempt as hillmen with hatred as policemen. Tne consequence 
is that the Kookie Constable is one of the meekest and most inoffensive of men, but 
in becoming so he has lost the plimk and love for fighting which used to eroite the 
admiration of Major Stewart. In this way we are unable under the present system 
to make any real use of the classes most suitM for the work to be 4<^ne on the frontier, 
while the same objections that exist to the employment of regular troops, whether 
Seikhs or Hindooe^eea, may be urged with equ^ force against the employment of 
Polioemen of the same raom in jungles so unhealthy as those of Caohar. But there 
is ft point of view even more important than the defence of the frontier f^inst hostile 
Mbw from which 1 regard the project of reorganizng the Levy. It might be made 
the most powerful means of binding them to us by ties of friendshm and lo^ty. If 
I were allowed to reform the Levy, I should do all I could to induce Lushms. Angamies, 
and, in fact, men of all the neighbouring tribes to etilist in it, ai^ 1 should, almve all 
things, endiMvoar to get unmftrried youths of the most warlike villages to spwd in the 
Levy Ike years that are now employed in ^e commission of acts of the most revoltang 
kini During the time of their service we should have an opportunity of teaching 
them to see, however dimly, the value of the oivilisaldon superior to their own, and we 
might be able to foster a desire to share in ita benefite. But should we fail in ^is (and 
1 ooaim 1 am not very hopeful about it), stiU I am certain ^mt Kuropean officials 
in a few years of kindly inWoourie wM get such a hold on the affections of thd 
young men that tiiey would on ^ir return to riRagee do all in their power to keep 
friendly idAtions between thrir toihee and us/V 





c]|u bo 1^0 d<^4bt advautegos would be i^iiied if «ie eould utee our 

waj^ tb mtmUn^ any one (Md ae Jw»d of the entire Kodkie trtbe», but tbia adenie 
te me out of the question. I do not think tb«t eren among Ibe Itniited nuinbM* of 
C%tefM who okim deecent from l^iil there is any one irbu could uiwlertake to eonduot 
Ute afhiins of tho whole family. The efforts of frontier olhcers might, Itoweirei^, ^ 
firohlttbly direct<al to rut attomi^t to form a kind of confjwleriMjy of villages for the 
etnuHion dlijoot of defence against the Uribes to the east. Tliey mfglit bo also taught to 
lotik ui>on our good-will hs a sort of baud cminecting all tl*o oUiris with ivUich we inUin- 
tained friendly intercourse, and be induced oventnally to eubiuit iiitmial disfuties to our 
ofUeers for arbitration. Of course before wo could giviii an itiflueiioe of tliis kind over 
the hillnicu, we should have to nnulo them foul that wo were rosily friendly uiid dis- 
interested, and they can scarcely be made to uuderstund this until linw rmlizo that we 
have the power to hurt them. If they think that our fricudly aduuices are merely 
made to purchase their forboJvraiioe, they will bo inclined to dislrnst and perhaps to do«i>ise 
them $ and 1 fear that after the events of this year iUoy utmld put sncli a com’ttniciion 
on any further efforts at coiioiliatiou, unless preceded by the punishment of those Chiefs 
whom we know to be the worst offenders. 

I have not gone into the subject of tho precautions to lie lakcu for tho immediate 
protection of our cultivated frontier line, as tho matter has been put into the liauds of 
the Military authorities. 

Before concluding I have to make some further remarks in connection with some 
of the topics mentioned in these notes. 

The three Lushais who accompanied me from Punch ung Kai start on their return 
to-day. They all go back by tho l)ulles8ur. I send with ihcfii « very iutelltilmit Bengali, 
ostensibly to trade, but really to get what inforiiiatiou he cjvn pick up about th^«ds, and 
}i hove all to do all that he can to get back tho daughter of Mr. WiuchcHfcer «MTiod off 
from Alexanderixjor. Four CacUaries arc going up at the same time in the hoi>e of 
recovering tho captives taken from the village near Anwarklial which buffered so cruelly. 
They ask^ me to allow thorn to go, and I felt that £ could n«it refuse them. Rowa, 
Sookpilal’s Mufitri, has made himself auswcralde for their kind treatment, and promises 
that he will do all in his power to find out the captives and got thorn back. Mora, tiie 
Muntri of Impanu, says that he will go across to the village of l«ilbo<^rah and 
whether anything can be done for the three captives taken from Nugdigram. It is 
iKissiblo that we may succeed in getting back some of those uufortuiiate people, 
but I am not very hopeful of getting this. 

I am making all the enquiries in my power into the $Ufty told by Mr. Bagshawe of 
tho four Kookies who wont to his garden last November, and into the alleged kteutifioation 
of Lalchung witn tlie Chief of tho AUinugger raiders. For this purjpose I have sent Hurry 
7'Uakoor, who has proved of so much use to me in all my dealings with Bushais, and 
Roipa Muntri, a Thlauguin Kookie, to make local etniuirics. X have heard tliat 
Lilknano, the half-brother of the Tipporah Chief and unsuccessful claimant to the 
euco(^ion, is somehow mixed up in tho outra^ of the present year. The Magistrate 
of Tipx^rah has been written to about this. In a copy of a letter Uvtoly received 
from the Political Agent at Manipur to the Foreign Secretary, dated 6th March 1871, 
some captives who escaped from the Lushais are said to have incriminated Tonolel, 
Foiboi ' and Yonpilal, 1 think that their stidiements should be looked at with some 
suspioion. 

There is no doubt that the sons of Vonolel were the chief porpetrolorB of the raids 
on Manipur and East Caohar. But the guilt of the viUagee of roiboi and Yonpilal is 
at least doubtful. 


It !i worth noting that the on|^ vilhige named by any of the esoaped captives was 
Siunlai, by which Chumpai, the village of Lalboorah, is evicUmtiiy meant The woman 
who said that she was taken off by one of Yonpitors people escaped on the road, it is 
said* near the salt springe of the viUa^ Now Vonpilal’s salt springs are wwt d the 
Sottri, and the woman could not anyjpossibiHty have been taken thmie. The woman 
BongXoo said she was taken to one of FoffmFs Vulsges, but she did not know its name. 
Bhe said that she saw some peo^ gohag on a raid supposed by Pr. Brown to be on 
Honterkhall. She said ^ were Fmboi’s people. B they were the Momerkhi^ 
nudsn, this w incorrect, for ^re is not the slightest dooH the Wter were mamly 
YotndeVs people led by his sou, Lslboorah, n^ldiew* Twagdong. (H course sonm 
cf people nmyW been with thmn, but Bis more pioba^a^ they were not. 
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for ^riBg ilie raids were men ot mine Hukb whe my Uial tbe fighting 

men o£ PoiM were engegod in bringing down mbber for sale at the ?ery tinw tli© 
Kaga woman says that they were going off to attack Cnohar. X am inclined to suspect 
that the Manipori officials who have shown on more than one occasion an unmistakable 
inchnation to do misohi^ to both Poiboi and Vonpilal have on this occasion tampered 
with the escaped captiTe and possibly may have misinterpreted their statements to Dr. 
Brown. 

General Kuthall has promised me to enquire most fully into this, l^e conduct of 
the Manipur authorities in the whole affair seems very suspicious. 

It appears, for instance, that Dr. Brown at the time of writing his Eeport of the 
fith Muxm knew nothing of the story of Kamhow*s messengers to the Bajuh which had 
reached Colonel McGullooh on the 18th February, as mentioned by me m the 1st pan of 
^ese notes. Desire on the part of the Manipuris to make out that the people of 
Poiboi and Yonpilal were as guilty as the people of Vonolel may be accounted for by the 
fhct that the former have more than once complained to me that the Manipur Kajali 
levies tolls on timber cut and carried away from their own village lauds. 

The people about the Bajah are undoubtedly hungering after the rich rubber fortjst-* 
near Tipm Mukh, and they would like to use our paw to pull the chesnuts out of the iirc. 

I am very anxious, on the other hand, to keep on good terms with Fdiboi and the 
people of Vonpilal 

If we are to have an expedition, the active assistance, or even friendly neutrality, of 
these Tilia|^ would be simply prioeless. 

If other policy be adopted, we should find their good-will of great use. 

The fidelity of Sookpilal is at present of far less importance, for if it should be found 
that he was conoemed in any of the outrages, we can get at him with ease, while if tho 
Howlon^ and Syloos were the perpetrators, as I at present think they were, they can bo 
punished by us from the Chitta^ng side without his aid or oven without his being able to 
help them if he felt inclined. In my Eeport to the Commissioner of Dacca, dat^ March 
6th, I mentioned the admirable way in which I was supported throughout my tour by 
Mr. Burlond, but 1 feel that 1 did not do him iustice. 1 am very anxious that the 
Government of India should know that I firmly believe that if I had been acoomi>anied 
by almost any other man I know, we should scarcely have got out of our difiloulties as 
wo did. 

The rituation must have been a more trying one for my companion than for myself. 
He could not have understood the motives that led me to act as I did on many occasions, 
and if heihad ^wu any distrust of me, or any difference of opinion from me, all might 
have bewnlost. 

^ In my Report T omitted to notice the excellent conduct of a young Manipur i 
Rajpootra, son of K»nhai 8ing. 1 keep this lad about me in order that I may see that 
he does not fall into mischief. When I went on my late tour he volunteered to acoompa^ 
me. I allowed hiui, and have boon delighted at the excellent spirit he displayed. It 
woald be difficult to ove rpraise his courage, faithfulness, and cheerfulness amid our worst 
difiicuiiles and privations. For his sake I should be rejoiced if the Goverument of India 
were to ee its way allowing hivS father, Kanhai Sing, the choice of residing at Brindabun 
instea ut HaMrecbagh, and at the same time 1 think that such an offer made to Kanhai 
Sing and Gokul Sing would have a very good effect on our Manipur! colonists in 
Caobar and Sylhet. 

I have just heard that after the capture of Kanhai Sing, his nephew, Kairukpa, went 
down to Gnurshailon’s village. This was a little before the raiiis on Chatterchoorah. 
Information of this was given to Mr. MoWilliatit before my return by some one from 
the south of Sylhet, but as there seemed no reason at that time to suspect Gnurshatlon^ 
the significance of ^e fact (if true) was overlooked. 

Hurry Thakoor will enquire into it now, and I shall report if we find out anything 
of importance. The story confirms my opinion of the advantage of letting the 
Rajpootras go to Brindabun if they wisiicd. Their adherents hero would know that 
their Chiefs were well off, and would be disinclined to intrigue lest we should punish 
the latter by sending them back to Hazareebagh. 

CaohaH} 


} 


TAfi mh March 1871. 


J. WARE EDGAR. 
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Of tSJI FoUfltUli OftXCBft WITH THB tmfT GoiOVf Of ms LU8S41 

Expsbitxos. 


J. W. SloOASi CM Offiwr votth the Caehar Column of the JLmhai Mwpodi^ 
Honarff to CommUsionor of Cinmiif JCaeea I>ivUion,‘^No. 648, dated 

Caehar, the Brd April 1872. 

I have the honour to aubmft to you the geneml report on the political aepoots of the 
I^nhai Expedition, called for in Hr. Junior Sectary Mackenzie's letter No. 1B86 of Uie 
2Dth ultimo, forwarded with your No. A of the 25th ideth. 

2. Of oourso my review will bo in the main confined to the operations of the Cacliar 
column and its dealiii}^ with the tribes with which it was brought into contact ; but 1 
shall have iuoideutally to take notice of the political results of the actirm of the Manipur 
Contingent, and the present and future relation Of that State with the tribes Units 
Bouthorn iroutier. I shall also give a brief preliminary sketch of so much of the history 
of the Lu^iais since wa first came in contact with them, as may help to explain the 
objects at which the Commander of our oolumn aimed, and to show the amount of success 
he haSi hod in attaining those objects. 

8. From the earliest times about which there are any traditions in Caehar, the high 
ranges of hills to the south of this district aud Manipur liave been inhabited by trib^ 
who, though very wild in some of their oliaracteristios, and constantly engaged in fierce 
disputes amongst themselves, or with cognate but still more ferocious tribes living east of 
them, seem to have long ago advanced far beyond a state that oould fairly be called savage. 
Those tribes soom to have boon pmctioally independent as long as they wore able to 
maintain their position in the higher hills. The Uajah of Tipperali indeed claims supre- 
maoy over all the villages west of the Tipai, but pmctioally his authority was never 
aokuowledged east of the (vhatterohoora Eaiige, up to which he used to exact a partial 
aud, probably, fitful obedience. Neither the Caehar nor the Manipur chief had the 
tlighest authority in the hills south of Tipai Mukh, and it is evident from all the early 
Caehar traditions that they did not claim any. But from time to time some village or 
group of villages grew stronger than its neighbours, and reduced the latter to subjection, 
or forced them to take refuge iu tiie hills, which wore acknowledged by all to belong to 
Manipur, or Caehar, or Tipperah. The new-comers theoretically became subjects to the 
State within the limits of which they had taken refuge, and iu the case of those who took 
refuge in Caehar and Manipur hill territory previous to the Burmese invasion, the facts 
agro^ pretty well wdth the t heory ; but as mentioned above, this does not appear to have 
been the case with Tipperah. it seems to Imve been the custom with the conquering 
villages, at least for many years back, to encourage families of the wilder tribes to the 
east to settle down in the places vacated by the refugees, and iu this they seem to have 
been tolerably Buocessful. Meantime the old feud did not always cease when the weaker 
chief and his people took refuge in a neighbouring State ho was often followed up and 
attacked in his now position. Less frequently he was able to make a successful raid and 
do much harm to the stronger villages. But it is probable that previous to the Burmese 
invasion both Caehar and Manipur wore able to protect their own people, and possibly to 
assist them in attacking thour enemies ; but for many years previous to the death of 
Oobind Chunder, Bajah of Caohar, in 1880, neither State wns able to afford any protection 
against the independent hillmen. Eadii movement of the tribes in the direction of 
Caehar or Manipur was followed by horrible massacres of the refugees, and at last thb 
Bengali settlers iu the south of Caehar were attacked and driven out of the cultivated lew* 
lauds near the hills. 

4. During the entire period of which we have any record or reliable tradition, the 
tract above-meutioiiod, at least as far south as the present northern boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, has been h^ by families of the great tribe known to us wi 
Ki^kies. Colonel MoCiBloch indeed states that there are tuitions Imth among the 
ICookios and N agns lyhioh seem to indicate that the latter tribe at one time oocupl^ the 
southem hills, but 1 have not boeu able to find any corroboration of this tradition. The 
name " Kookio ’* hjw boon given tho tribe by the Sengalis, and is not rt*^M>ghii*od by 
ilrn hillmen themselves } and 1 have never found miy trace of a oommon name for the 
tribe among them, although they seem to consider different families as belonging to a 
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oln^e gr<mp, wltioli i» oortaii^y oo^xtensive wUrh wbftl wc eall tliu EooVb tribe. Tliitf 
tribe m fiub-Sividod by tbti Cbeharis atvd Bmigiiltt ef ibbi di^triet Into mid 

« new” with TOfcrenco to ibo time at which the of thui diutrict ftwt (jamo in cuutaot 
with each family of hilluieii. The ** old Kookies’* are democratic cotnrnuuiticM with 
very doubtful traces of having' been once orgaaiaod under chiefs. Ihe **tiow Kookics'* arc 
subject to chiefs whose families aro regarded as almost saCred, and wlioee power is only 
liiutted by the possibility of a nuikMnte&t traiisferring hts allegiance to a more popular 
chief of the same or some other semi-divine race; The difference between the politicail 
organization of tho dd” and “ new’* Kookies probably accounts for the fact that tlie 
former communities were driven out earliest, and that there are now no traces of them in 
the villages of the Lusbais and other new Kookies who occupy the hills from which they 
were driven. On the other liand each family of new” Kookies that took refuge in 
Cachar or Manipur left behind imuiy of its members in the villages of its conquerors, 
many of whom again, when their turn came, had to submit to live under some chief still 
stronger than their own, 

6. When wc took possession of Cachar, and for many years afterwards, the families 
whose feuds attracted most attention, and from whose raids we suffered m(jst, were the 
Thlangums, Changsels, Thudoes and Voitoos. But somewhere about 1B40, the l^ushais, 
(a new family) made its api>oaranoe, wliich by degrees has reduced to submission, or 
drivmi out all the others, and for the last twenty years has kept pos^ion of all tho 
southern hills. The first chief of this family, of whom wo have any mention, was uamed 
Lalul ; his village seems to have been originally further south than most of those . of his 
descendants, and he is said to have come of the same stock as that from which the How- 
'long and Syloo chiefs are descended ; but all the earlier traditions are very vague. "We 
know, however, tluit he hud at least four sons— Laliiig Vhoom, Lalsavoong, Mongpir, and 
BUoota. The last, wli(» was probably the youngest, is said to be still alivt>, and it is likely 
that at his father’s death he succeeded to the original village, as often happen among 
tho Kookies. Previous to this the elder brothers had each starts a village on his own 
aeoount, and being undoubtedly brave and capable men had. widely exteuded the influence 
of the fomily. At this time (about 1840) Mongpir’s villages were situated on some of 
the spurs of the Chatterchoora, from which tho Lu^ais were rapidly pushing out the 
PoitcK) chief wdio had previously occupied the hills on each side of tho valley of the 
Gootur. Laling Vhoom’s villages were situated on the hills east 6f the Bullessur, a 
considerable way south of Peak Z of the great trigonometrical survey : all the hills north 
of this and west of tho Sonnai were held by Thadoes, who however were bogiuuing Ut be 
hard pressed by him. Lalsavoong had push^ further east, and was struggling with the 
Siugsol Th.uloos for the Chumfai valley and the range to t^ north of it. 

6. About this time the Poitoos applied for assistance against Mongpir to two 
Manipur i llajpootms, who had been settled by us some years previously in South 
Hylalmndy, to protect that part of the district against the Poitoos themselves. In conse- 
queuoe of this application, the Manipuris with their armed followers made a sudden 
and successful raid on the village ^ Mongpir which was then situated on a hill 
near the Pukwacherra, somewhat to the south of the Chatterchoora range. The chief 
was taken prisoner by the Manipuris, but released on his payment of a ransom, 
and making a promise that he would n^ attack Cachar, or again trouble tho l*oitoos. 
After this the Lushais withdrew towards the south, but ther kept up friendly re- 
lations with the Manipuri Bajpootnts, and after the doatn of the latter, with 
their descendants. This seems to have been the origin of the connection between 
the Lushais and the exiled Manipuri Bajpootros, about which so much was heard 
in 1869 and again last year. The promise to refrain from attacking the Poitoos 
was poteibly not without some effect. Por although they were ultimately driven by 
Mongpir and his son Sookpilal to take refu^ in Sylhet and Hill Tipperah, still there have 
always since been relations between Mongpnr’s family and that of the Poitoo chiefs of a 
kind different from those existing between the other Lushal ohiefs and the chiefii dis- 
possessed by them. A more detailed aooount of this matter will be found in my report 
C. of the ISth March 1871. 

7. Meantime lulling Yhoom, LalSBToong, and Vonol^, son of the latter, were proe- 

pei^ even more than Moh^r. Lalsavoong, having driven out, or subdaed» all the 
dhiefiB north of the Chumfai YaBey, died before 1849, living at le^ three sons, ail of 
whom became nowerfid chiefs. One of these, Lalpoong, was head of the great villiige of 
SflUani, and the other villages now bekmging to hw son Piyboti t but Im seems to have 
been to smno eitcnt sttbordiiiito to h^ yciiold, was undoubtedly the ablest and 
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^ hftve b««ii eoTiffloiitb^ ieMingt mA alwaja 49]|iar(stit.}y mera or Im «tMK9e«MNti Bo 
foiiifht vnrkmg tHbon to hk eouth known to ilk ICookies hy the coner^ nttitie l?oiy 
end oerriod off, or iudncod to «MX!o»ii»iinj him, numertni^familios of tn#)*«e vilW^, nrhotii 
he nettled down either in eofnimte vtUajcee or in the of hin own ICookies, Ho 

followed the «une i>olioy toworde the Scdctee, another family of Kookioe, whoee iktMl is 
JUnUiow, the i>owerfnl Chief of Mtdbhem, and wo found hundreds of $okte femiliee 
settled amofi^ the Lusliais in whose viUa^'es we have lately heen. He made numerous 
attacks on the Na^ villaijc* uwkwr Manh>ur, until, somewhere about 1860, Colonel 
MoCullnoh, who was then Political A^'eiit, by judicious management induced him to come 
to terms, whidi I believe ho kept faithfully as long at Colonel McCulloch remained in 
Manipur. He seems to have avoided (junrrels with the other chiefs of the Lalul family 
over whom, however, he had great influeiioe, and by whose people he was invariably 
spoken of as the Orestt Cliief.” 

6. In 1819, Laling Yhoom was the Chief next In influenoe and importance to Yonolel. 
He had driven the TUadoe Chiefs from the Itengti and Noongvai ranges, and had made 
a village for himself a little w»iy south of the great bluff of Nisapwee (Peak Z). This 
seems to have been a larger village than even Vonolers. He is said to have been pre- 
paring to occupy the sit^ from which the more northern Thadoe villagers' had been 
driven, when he died in 1819, His death was followed by a mid, conducted by his son 
Mora or Mo^dlah, against the Tliadocs of Kaimoiig, a Chief wdiose village had been 
situated oh the hill south of Bongkong, but who had some years previously taken refuge 
in Cachar, and settled about ten miles south of the station. He had taken with him 
two sets of gongs claimed by the Lushais, and it was on account of this dispute that 
his vilUvges were chow'u for atUick. Ideutcuant-Coloncl Lister, Political Agent in the 
Khasi Hills, wtvs directed by Govern mont to find out and punish the perpetrators of Uiis 
outrage ; and some others that were committed at about the same time in Sylhet and 
Tijiperak 

9. It is needlfiss here to give any detailed account of Cobmel Tester's operations which 
are described by Mr. Mackenzie in his memorandum on the North- Kast Frontier. It is 
sufficient to mention that his little force marched under the guidanoe of refugee Kookies 
along the l^ngtipor range to a ^mint a little north of its junction with the Noongvai 
range. Prom here C(d<Mioi Lister, with a pr»rti<ni <»f his fon*o, m.nde a rapid march ea.Ht- 
ward crossing the IhsAni near its source, and snri»riscd Mom’s village. Most of tlie in- 
habitants Uowf'ver had time to escaiw, luit some were kille<l, and th(* villai^ burnt. Colonel 
luster remained for some little time on the range; but the Lusliais after their first 
fight cjoramenoed to annoy him in the way tlnit the same clan tried to annoy us last 
li^mljcr at Kholel. But iji his ojwe their tactics proved successful to a certain extent, 
for Colonel Lisier, thinking Ins position unletwible, destroyed a large quantity of stores, 
which were in his rid’vainoo dopdts, and retroate<l rapidly to Cachar, followed by parties 
of Lushais, who killed any of the coolies or guides they found straggling. 

10. In spite of this, the effect of the destruction of Laling niooin’s village, which 
was at that time probably the largest Kookio village in existence, wfis very great. Next 
cold wetit her iiiesseugers came in, who stated that they hH«l been sent by Vonolel or 
Barmoiione, as it was then written, his brother L'llpooTig or IijdiK>w, Bh(X>ia, Sookpibl, 
and another Clnef of little note, to ask for oiir friendship and a.'wisUuce against the Pois. 
l^obably their more iinuuMliatc, though iinavowed, object wus to find out xvhefcher any 
further oponil ions against Mom wore contemplated. They all seem to have come from 
So^Bal s village, and the Chief among thorn was a Mampuri, who had settled among 
the Lushais. He went back after a short stay in Cachar, and returned in December with 
Sookpilftl himself, who si>cnt some time here. I may remark that this visit is denied 
by aH the Kookics, mid after reading all the correspondence on the subject, I think it 
possible that the Manipiiri finding that the Superintendent of Cachar refused to give 
any presents, except to Sookpilal m p<»»oii, got some emo to personate the riiiof. How- 
ever rather friendly relations were formed by degrees with Scwfepikl’s people j messages 
aiwl presents were freiiucntly exchanged, and when tea gardens were first opened in South 
Cachar, the Lushais from time to time came down and worked upon them, while traders 
and wood-cutters from Cachar made annual visits into their country. We had less 
oommunicatloti with Mora's villages « hut there was oonslderaMe trade with them, and 
ooearioiud messages of a friondly clmmcter were interchanged. 

11. But while the Litshak showed some desire to keep on good terms with the 
Caehar authoritiea. they perhaps acridentaffy followed a line of conduct which looked 
as if they suspect^ and feared us. Sookpilal, who before 1849 hod advanced north of 
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Peak, moTadi hia own irOkigo by dagreea aoatHwftvd to bi« present positiati 
)Cd<Mifr t^Hta SyQioos. Horn di«d aometima after ^ deetnioiioii of h$s Ullage, leaving an 
fn^t aon^ vonmlal, whole mother, Impai^, eventuaBy lemovod the chief villages to the 
eite ilUkt we caJl **olil'* Khold which is praoitoally veiy much further from what 
wm then our cultivated frontier Niianwee. ^The intention of taking un the village 
eitei abandoned by the refugee Kookles was given up; but what t£o LushaiscalM 
gtiard villages were establislied on points commanding the different routes from our 
Antler to the chief JiUslmi villages. All intercourse between our Kookies and the I/ushahi 
was {jUsoouraged by the Chiefs of the latter, and traders and wood-cutters wore obliged 
to go by water to certain points fixed by the Lushais, from which they were ocoasiotudly 
allowed to go to the villages of the Chiefs. In this wav, in course of time, the Lushais 
succeeded in putting between our frontier and their viihkges a tract of forest which was 
not only unexplored by us, but to a great extent unknown to any of our Kookies, except 
a few old men who had not been over the grounds for years. It was a mistake on our 
part to allow this to happen, particularly as for many years after 18i9 we hiul in the 
Kookie Levy an instrument which, it properly used, would have been admimbly suited 
to break down the barrier which the Lushais were putting up between themselves 
and us. 

12. For some years after Colonel Lister’s expedition, there were no raids on either 
Cochar or Sylhet. But in 1862, Sookpilal made a raid on Hill Tipperali and some villages 
in the south of Sylhet, in which several Britisli subjects were killed or carried off. 
He was instigated and assisted by Onoorshailon, a Chief of the Poitoos, whose father Iiad 
been transported for a similar outrage about 1845, and by two of his relatives, named 
Bungbhoom and M Hoolien. Sookpilal’s complicity in this raid does not seem to have 
been suspected until 1861, when four of the cajdives escaped into Cachar from his village. 
During the three following years many attempts were made by the Cachar officers to 
induce Sookpilal to give up remainder of the captives, and more than once a hostile 
exp^ition was thought of. Finally, however, Sookpilal gave up four of the captives, 
stating that of the remainder, some liad been sold to tribes on the south and soutli-east, 
and some were unwilling to leave, having married in the Lushai villages. 

13. In the course of these negotiations an agreement was made with the represen- 
tatives of Vonpilal and Sookpilal, that each of th^ Chiefs was to receive an annual sum 
of Ks. 600 on his agreeing to do his utmost to preserve peace on the frontier, and to sond 
each year certain specified articles by way of tribute. Some time after this proposal was 
made to the Lushiws, some peo))le, who represented themselves as sent by Vonoh'l, came in 
to say that Vonpilal had informed the former Chief that ho must pay a share of the 
tribute, the amount which was greatly exaggerated. The messengers were informed of 
the real state of the cose, and went away tmpurently satisfied. About the »une time some 
mefisengers from Vonpilal complained of the extension of tea gardens to the south as 
likely to encroach on their hunting grounds. Their real objection clearly was that the 
advance of our cultivated frontier sensibly narrowed the belt of seemingly impenetrable 
jungle between them and us. Major Stewart told them that tea cultivalion would doubt-^ 
less extend os far as the streams w ere navig;ible, but pointed out that the Lushais would 
benefit greatly thereby. The genera! result of these ncj^otiations was bow'evor thought 
very satisfactory, but it came out afterwards that our principal agent in dealing with the 
Lushais ' a Kookie named Munjihow— had all through grossly deceived both parties for 
his own purposes. 

14. In the beginning of 1867, Major Stewart, wh*) was then Deputy Commissioner, 
tried, wUhou* effect, to induce Sookpilal to meet him at tho Pollycherra tea garden on 
the l^lleffiur. In 1867-68 the Sonai was surveyed os ,^far as it is navigable, and an 
attempt was made to survey the northern part of Sookpilal’s country with his consent and 
assistance ; but one of Manjihow’s people, in a drunken fMjnabble, wounded one of 
Sookpilal'a people, and the survey party was in consequence withdrawn to avoid possible 
oompUfsations. The uneasiness which this affair caused was somewhat allayed by tlie 
repeats brought down during the rains by traders who had gone up the Dullessur and 
Sonai ; according to them, both Sookpibd and Vonpilal were most anxious to remain on 
good terms with us. I believe that they meant to tell the truth, hut subsequent events 
>liowed that their information w as verylnoorrect. Iflie truth is, that in spite of all tbewi 
negotiations and messages and trading, payments of tribute and police allowanoes, we 
k'^iew much less about tho Lushais r.7id wl at they were rbout m 1868, than we did ten 
ye^rs previously, while tiiey were in a i iUoU more danger* m state» as far as we wero 
concerned, than they bud been at any time sinoe ColoBel Lister’s expedition. X do not 
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ttok iliAt distriot offioe«« mm iltogellier to kknie lor Uik stote of JMikt* 

M We M iiMe Tbe 1o^ offio^ dM not aeb iriMliy in 

Ooiiemineiit te do nw^jF vitlmn estaklisiuneni of KooVie eooiito k^t up einoe ilid®, for 
ttie :pitX|KMe of ooilec^g intftlHgence oonneoted witk the liindiak. If think IdnjOr 
Stewert wae wrong in the my he treated the objection nfode to the advance ol tOi. 
oultlvation^ and I am oonvine^ that I allowed tny demre to get information about the 
country to influence me most unfortunately when I tried to push the surv<^ further 
thim was safe or jndie^uft at the time, particukrly as 1 was unable to accompany foe 
survey party, owing to my presence being stul more required in North Caehar j but I feel 
that our <diief fault was in not boldly and persistently calling the attention df Gcvem- 
ment to evils which we saw dearly. I think a right understanding of this question is so 
important that 1 shall go somewhat minutely into the evils alluded to. 

15. Almost all the officers who have had any practical knowledge <d this fronts,— 
Colonel liister, Oolond MoOuUoch, Major Stewart and myself, — ^haveall agreed in think* 
ing that we should keep a constant watch over the Kookies in our territory and Mani^ 
pur, and, above all things, that we should spare no trouble to get correct information 
about any dealings they might have with Lushais, and of all they learned of what was 
going on beyond the frontier. This was one of the chief objects of the Kookie levy ; 
it was the leading principle of Colonel McCuUooh's Kookie policy : and Major Stewart 
hss often told me that both he and Colonel Temer had alwys felt the necessity of looki^ 
well aftmr our own Kookies. But I remember perfectly that when I came to the distrid 
in the end of 1SS3, he complained to me that the Kookies were slipping out of his hands. 
The abolition of the establishment of Kookie scouts in I860 had been the beginning of a 
aeries of changes, all which tended to weaken our hold over the Kookies, aud lessen our 
means of finding out what they were about. Then the Kookie levy had been taken over 
from him and made over to the police, then, practically, an almost independent depart- 
ment, with results which I shall describe lower down ; lastly, owing to the occupation of 
tdie waste lands of the district by persons actually enga^ in, or for more often purpos- 
ing to oommenoe tea cultivation, and the action of Government in remitting the bouse 
tax payable by hillmen living on grants, the control of our own Kookies was passing from 
the official hesri of the district to grantees of waste Imids. 

16. The question of the inclusion of villages in grants has been lately discussed so 
fully that I shall not say more of it here ; but 1 may in passing suggest that it may be 
worih while to consider whether we ought not to take some kind of tribute from all hill- 
men settled in Cachar, whether they live in grants or not. At present, owing to the 
cordial support we get from tea planters, we are able to a certain extent to look after the 
Kookies living on grants ; but in 1863 the general attitude of the non-official community 
was markedly hostile to the district authorities, and a large number of planters were 
inclined to look with dislike and suspicion on any ioterferonoe with Kookies settled on 
their gardens. Some went so far as to encourage and support their Kookies in disobeying 
extra iudicial orders given by the Deputy Commissioner, and generally no Kookie living 
on a tea gnmt was allowed to perform any service for os, unless we had first asked for and 
obtained the permission of the planter. The result of all this was, that in a few years we 
entirely lost sight of the majority of the Kookies. In South Caohar, villages moved 
from garden to garden without our knowing anything of it. In spite of the discourage- 
ment of the Lushai Chiefs, there was oonsiderable interoourse between their peopb and 
our Kookies ; parties of the latter often met parties of the former in the uni^bited 
jungle while hunting or collecting rubber, and heard from them news of what was «^ing 
on in their viHages. Our Kookies occasionally went by water to the liushai vilmges, 
and several Lushais from time to time came into Cachar and settled down in vill^es 
on tea gardens. Nothing of all this, however, ever reached our ears till after the raids 
of 1869. But if our remtions with our own Kookies had remained what they had 
been for some years after 1849, we should either have got the inteUigenro direct from 
the Ko<dcies themselves, or our scouts would have found out all about it. The case 
of the alleged murder of three of Sookpilal’s people by Kookies of a villas^ at the 
time situated on one of the Kunohunpore Company's ^nts shows very clforly how 
little was then known of the doings of the Kookies living on tea gardens. Worse 
even than our ignorance of what was going on beetween Kocdiies and Lushais was 
the exolusite relianoe we were ultiniatmy forced to place on Mwajihow. As the other 
Kookies riipped away from us, and after the abolition of our fixed scouting c^b- 
lishment, we were obliged to depend upoh him in all mutters connected with Lushais, 
and 1 have since hhi <&afo found out that messengefo who had heeu sent bjr the 
Chieli to compfoin against him have been ^ necessity put under his care while in the 
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gnspioicHis intcdtigoiioe, lie with his siipemr knowledge was able to give it my »p|>eenttioe 
that shited Idm. 
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17. There was aoothe^ remiH ci the pawing of the influenos of the district authorities 
over our Kookies to the grantees of waste lands, the extent and importanoe of which 1 
am not yet able to measure, and which it is very difficult to indicate owing to the 
enormous chasm between our mode of thinking and that of the people about whom I 
am writing. The l^mkies, as I have more than once pointed out, seem to be unable to 
conceive any political sysi^ differing in essence from their own, and they look upon the 
district of OaoW, for mstauoe, as a group of villages held together by the superior power, 
natural or supernatural, of the Suropeau head of it. The formation of tea gardens on 
unoooupied ground by Europeans would appear to them analogous to the formation d 
new vilh^es by the sons of Chiefs, and thW would instinctively look on the owners as 
rather depondent on the great 'central chief tlmn subject to him. More than this they 
could without diificulty believe that a planter could make his garden independent, or 
even grow so powerful as to chan^ places with the great Chief of the district and reduce 
him to dependence. Now when wie planters forced the J>eputv Commissioner, by some 
means which the Kookies could not comprehend, to relinquish his claim to tribute from 
hillmen settled in grants, the deduction drawn by the Kookies was, that eatjh planter had 
to a certain extent made himself independent, though it was clear that as yet he was 
weaker than the Deputy Commissioner. Still it seemed to the Kookies that the power of 
the latter, which he thought very great after 1849, waa decreasing, and the race is very 
quick indeed to take advantage of the decline of a great Chief’s supremacy. Of course 
the littshais would very soon loam, cither during their visits to Cachar or from what they 
heard in other wa\‘8 frf>m our Kookies, of the imaginary change in the power of thie 
Deputy Commissioner, and of the rise of so many apparently independent Chiefs on the 
frontier. It was from this |K>int of view that I think Major Stewart’s answer to the 
objection against the extension of tea gardens was so dangerous. The moaning the 
Lushais attached to it was, that he was unable to prevent the formation of fresh tea 
gardens in the southern hili.s, that is, that he was unable to protect the Lushais from the 
encroachments of planters. 

18. I have several times since 1867 pointed out the mistake which I consider we 
made in amalgumatiug the Kookie levy with the police, particularly in my report C, 
dated 13th March 1871. 1 need not here repeat what 1 then wrote, but 1 must correct 
a too sweeping accusation of cowardice against the Kookies in the police. We had some 
very brave KcKtkie con.5tables with us on the late expedition, and one Panek, the lad who 
was wounded at Kholel, distinguished himself very much. But while 1 gladly bear 
testimony to the courage and good conduct of all the constables who aooompanm us, I 
feel bound to point out that they were completely useless for scouting, the wwk for which 
they ought to be most fitted, and for which they were expressly brought to the front. 

The utter worthlessness of the police as scouts necessarily comes out very prominently 
in my work. It was of course my du^ to get intelligence about roads, and t frequently 
accompanied General Boiirchicr and Colonel Roberts when reconnoitring. We tried in 
every posstbie way to utilise the Kookie and other constables who were with us, but 
could make nothing of them Still more conspicuous was their failure when employed in 
an attempt to stidk” the sharp-shooters who gave us so much annoyance afb^ our 
attiudc on Kholel It seems to me that this is the result of the disproportionate im- 
attached by some police officers to drill and uniform, and their desire to give 
their men the set-up and finish of regular soldiers. 1 do not think any attempts have 
ever been made here to keep up and strengthen those habits of the war tnul Which every 
Kookie reomit has learned In his boyhood. 

Even if it be rea&y neccmry that the police on the frontier should be highly trained 
soldiors, 1 do not think that stioh necessity should prevent our having a body of bitlmen 
weU and suitably anned, trained as nearly as possible in their own manner of fighting, in 
seouting, in traoking mgitiveB, in hunting out water and paths, and in 4ll tlie inner 
acocmiimshments of |iin|^ warfare, with so much milHaty discipline as mikf bo 
needed to keep them together, and ss Mo as possible of a loldieris dresi or equipment. 
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tlw KixAm lffvj wps nol only trliieh it 

to 100 wo i«tro4#^ion # the^now |>oUoo tystesi wto Ooohar ootallod. Whotowr a*oy bo 
tbottgbt Qt tho policy ot aopming tho magiotiwte of oH control over the mternol orgont* 
oation o| the polioe in othor districts, I am conTinood that it worked misehievwdy in 
Cachor ij l<^ while the otitire management of the pditical work of the difttrict was ^ill 
loft to the jpoputT Oommiasioner, he waa made practically powerless to rognlate the 
machineiy on which he l^faid mainly to rely to carry out the work. I pointed out this 
in reporting on the state of North Oachar in 1868, and I think it desirable to state hero 
thiUr thy oii the subject is stiU unchanged, although I hope that the recent 

otkanges m the relations of the police , force to Magistrates will do away with many of 
the evils wd difficulties to which I allude. 

^ 80. Meantime there wore very important changes going on almost unperoeived by 
us in the midst of the Lushai community. I mentioned above that Mora’s widow after 
his death removed their chief village to the Kholel hill on the east of the Tipai ; she 
ilxed her own village, however, on the range between the Tipai and Sonai, and still 
claimed superiority over the villages between the Sonai and the Dullessur. When 
SookpUal’s sons grew up however, and started villages on their own account, they found 
the mils west of the Ihillessur too narrow for them and puriied forward towards the 
Sonai, at Arst probably with the consent of Vonpilars mother. In 1868 Khalkom, the 
most energetic of Sookpilal's sons, had a large village of his own, on the same range as 
Peak Z, but further south, and had gaiued considerable influence over the surrounding 
villages. This was looked on with dissatisfaction by Vonpilal, who bad lately token over 
;;the ir^agement of villages from his mother, and married the sister of his neighbour 
Poiboi, who had sucoeOdM to the villages of his father, Lalpoong. Another son of 
Lalpoong by a mother of inferior birth, named Lalroom, had gone further south, and 
managea the village of a very old woman, the widow of Lalsavoong. Vonotel ss he mw 
old seems to have lost some of his great influence, and pressed hard by the Soktea, 
Howlonm of Lolpitang’s villages, and Pois, to have made a kind of treaty with a power- 
ful Chief of the latter, known to us as the Pallam Chief, who agreed to assist Vonplel 
against all enemies on the payment of a tribute in cotton and some other articles. One 
of Yonolers Sf>n8, Lenkom, had started a village about twenty miles north of the Champai 
Valley. Another Deowte had gone off to the west, in the direction of Bhoota’s villages. 
Tongdong, a son of a dead brother of Vonolel, had a viUage in the direction of Manipur. 

21. As might have been expected, all these young Chiefs and the young men of all 
their villages were eager for lighting, but they seem to have felt that they could not do 
more than defend themselves against the tribes on the south and east. There were, 
however, left the Poitoos of Tipperah and Sylhet, with whom Sookpilal’s people had a 
standing f^ud, the gardens of Cachar, and the Nara villages of Manipur. The old people, 
the women especially, who remembered Colonel Lister’s expedition and felt that it 
somehow differed from one of their raids, advised them to avoid our territory ; 
but the young warriors who had not been bom in 1849, or who were infants 
at the time, were unable to understand their fears. They could not see any difference 
between what they heard of the expedition and what they saw of Kamhow^s or Lslpi- 
tang’s raids. Besides, they probably thought that the Cachar Chief was not so strong 
as he had been twenty years before, and they knew that they were much farther away 
than Mora had been, and believed tbat no force from Cachar could reach them. Thou 
Colonel McCulloch had left Manipur in the end of 1867. He was suooeeded by a Civil 
Assistant Surgeon, quite inexperienced in frontier matters, and unable to control or even 
to understand the intrigues of the Manipur officials who, though they knew verv Httie 
more about the Lushais than he did, were resolved that no Political Agent should again 
ke^ the entire arrangmnent of the Kookies in his own hands as Colonri MoCuUooh had 
done. The Lushak soon found that the firm and judioious hand which had kept them 
in order lor nearly twenty years was withffisawn, and thought that they might with 
safety attack the Manipur villages. 

89, In November 1868, the Naga village of Mentha, in Jaipur territonr, wes 
attacked and burned by Vonpilal ana Poiboi, and seversl captives carried off. In 
Beoember of the same year some of SookpHal’s people encountered and killed some of 
Bungbhoom's Poitooe in the jungles iff Hill Tipperah ; they afterwards to^ Eung- 
bhCim’S riUage, which I think was in Sylhet, but were driven out of it by the men of 
a nei^bouriitg police guard. On the lOth January 1869, the garden tl Nowarbund 
was mundi^ fad burned and some of the coolies kflled by On the 14th 

Beowie attacked the garden of Monimkhall, where ibere was apota guard, ^ijrhioh 
however was nnahle to prevent his plunderiag the garden and destroying w buiMiugs. 
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Barly W^ktwy » great attack waa made on tlia Kala Naga atookud^ wkidii wac 
atroufl^ ga^ftsoned hj Manipuri BepoyV) by aereral Chiefii amang whoib Lebkom waa 
promim%it. The stockade waa taken, and a Hanipuri (dhcer and several sepoys killed. 
Some Naga villages were attacked and destroyed about the same time. 

SS8. ,We did ,nOi find out who were the actual perpetrators of each ndd till long 
after, but w| Suspected Yonpilal and Sookpilal from the first, and an attempt was made 
to punish tliem. The original proposal was to send a small oolnmn of soldiers and police 
up the Bullessur, in the direction of Sookpilal, where it was, if possible, to meet another 
80^1 force advancing from the south of S 3 dhet, along the return tracts of the raiders. 
Another small body was to go up the Sonai to Lushai Bazaar, and then aoross through. 
Impanoo's village to that of Yonpilal, where it was hoped it would meet a Manipuri 
force working across from the point taken up by the Hanipuri contingent this year. 

These plans were materially altered and were not carried out successfully in their 
new shape. 


24). The parties sent up the DuUessur were forced by the weather to turn back 
after having gone three marches beyond our furthest tea garden. The party from 
Sylbet got within sight of one of Sookpilars villages, but unfortunately had to retire 
owing to want of provisions, having had some rather unintelligible dealings with 
Lushais and having lost two men killed, — it is not clearly shewn by v^om. 


The Manipuri contingent were prevented by the weather from doing anything. 
A portion of the force which went up the Sonai got to one of YonpilaVs villages and 
within sight of that of his mother’s, the headmen of which, as well as those of Vonpi- 
lal’s village, came to the occupied village and offered to make submission. They de- 
clared that Yonpilal had lately died ; that he had taken no part in the raids ; that the 
raid on Mentha in November had been made by Poiboi alone ; and that both he and 
his mother had always been anxious to keep on good terms with us. We have since 
discovered that Yonpilal was really dead ; that he had not taken an active part in the 
raids on Cachar, but that he, with Poiboi, had committed the outrage on the Manipuri 
village ; and that he was really hostile to us, but had been restrained by his mother who 
had great influence over him, and dreaded a repetition of the affair of 1849. With 
re^rd to all the other raids, the Lushais gave very accurate information, and they pro- 
mised to do all in their power to induce Deowte, the principal offender, and the other 
Chiefs of Vonolel’s family, to come to terms. They also agreed that they and the head- 
men of Yunpilal’s village would meet a Cachar officer, at some place to be appointed by 
him, during the next cold se^oson, and they would try to induce the other eastern (diet’s 
to do likewise. They of course denied that they had any captives taken in the recent 
raids, but they promised to do what they could to get back those that were iu the villages 
of other Chiefs. 


25. After the return of the expedition there was much discussion about the 
measures to be taken for the future protection of the frontier. 1 have not materials to 
enable me to dest;ribe liere all the proposals made, but I shall give an outline of the 
views which I laid before Government. In the fUst place, I recommended <3iat an ex- 
pedition on a smaller scale than, but organized on similar principles to, the one of this 
year sliould be sent to attack So(ikpilal in the first instance. I had then satisfied 
myself that Sookpilal had not been concerned in the Cachar or Manipur outrages, 
and that the attack on the Rookies on the Sylhet frontier was much less serious from 
a political point of view than the other raids j but Sookpilal was an old offender, and I 
feared that the results of the two attempts made to reach him would make him more 
insolent than ever. 

I also proposed that while the military expedition was operating against Sookpilal, 
1 should go up the Sonai with a guard sufficient for defence and make an effort to prevail 
on the eastern Chiefs to make a voluntary submission j and in this I hope to be aided by 
vigorous pressure exercised by Manipur in communication witn me on the villages of 
Poiboi and Yonolel. If we should fail in our attempts, I proposed that the military 
expedition should, if it had time after bringing Sookpilal to reaeon, work eastward, 
through the villages of Leowte and Lalroom, towards Yonolel. After all the tribes baa 
been reduced to submission, I proposed to carry out fully a policy somewhat similar to 
that which hod been commence after 1849, but which, as I have shewn above, had not 
been fairly tried, and to try to obtain influence over the Lushais by inducing tdiem to 
settle on the uninhabited tract between their villages and our cultivated frontier by 
littering trade, by constant communications with the people and Chiefs of all the villagei 
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^ ^ irregular levy to be oompoeed mink p( biUiueu 
Ijf propoeed to lay down a boundary line between tire <budiar 

m. ^ Qorenreireat of India refused to sanolion tdie expedition, 'and I now think 
that this WM a most logrtniiato oirounutance. Our knowledge of the country and the 
real peUltion of the villagw were then so imperfect that the expedition would have had 
very great diffioulty in even getting to Sookpilal’s village, and certainly the whole season 
would hate been occupied in dealing with him. .anything done in his direction would 
Ireve irefy little effect upon the eastern villages, who would in all probability have 
thought they were safe from all danger of retribution if we found it so difficult to reach 
^kpilal The jproposition to re-orranixe a Kookie levy was not accepted. This I think 
is to be regretteo, for it might have oeen very useful during the late expedition. I was 
permitted, however, to pay a visit to the liushai hills for the purpose of meeting as many 
chiefs at possible. 

27. 1 proposed to proceed first to Lushai Baxaar on the Sonai, and to use 
the infiuenoe of VonpUal’s people to induce the chiefs of Vonolel’s family on 
the one side, and those of ^okpilal on the other, to meet me. If I were 
successful with the former, 1 intended to make an effort to work across through their 
country to Manipur, and 1 asked the liajah to do his utmost to help me in dealing with 
them, as I had found, from the statements of the Lushais who came in to see me at the 
end of the rams, that the eastern people still looked upon Manipur with some of the 
feeling with which Colonel McCulloch had tried to incite them. I also asked the 
Deputy Commimoner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to make an attempt to meet if he 
eotud spare time, and at all events to do all in his power to open communication with me. 

28. The De^ty Commissioner was unable to make any attempt to meet me, but 
he sent a letter wnich, strange to say, made its way nto Manipur through the Howlongs 
and Sylooe. Some days after we got to Lushai Basaar, I had a meeting with the headmen 
of Yonpil’s villages, and with Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son, and some other chiefs. 1 found 
that there was no chauce of opening direct communication with the chiefs of the family 
of Vonolel and his brothers, that it would not b6 safe to attempt to make my way 
through their hills to Manipur, and that it was more than probable that no real attempt 
to aid me had been made by tliat state. Consequently, as Bookpilal hud shown some 
anxiety to come to terms, I determined to march across to the Dullessur, in the hope of 
having a meeting with him. 1 got across to Bepari Bazaar, and made with him there 
a provisional settlement of the boundary. 

29. It will be seen from the above that whatever may have been the value of the 
arrangements made with the western Lushai villages, I had entirely failed to do anything 
with the eastern ones, and the Lieutenaut-Uovernor Sir William Grey, felt great 
uneasiness about this at the time. It was thought, however, that in forming friendly 
relations with the nearer portions of the tribe, especially with Sookpilal, the object of 
most immediate importance had been to all appearance attained. I bad come to the 
conclusion besides, that owing to the geographical position of Manipur, and the relations 
which had previously exisM between the Lushai and that state, the Political Agent 
tlrere was in a much better position than I could be to carry out the wishes of Govern- 
ment ; and I at the same time believed that hitherto the action of the Manipur llajah 
and his officials had Imn quite inconsistent with a loyal adhesion to the declared policy 
of the paramount power. Consequently, although Manipur affairs are overlooks by 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, I, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal a letter, the 
greater part of which I shall quote, because 1 am still convinced that the views 
about Manipur are correct, although at the time I under-rated the danger to us from the 
eaetern LusWis. 

80. ** The Lushais look upon the Tipai as the boundary between the clans, which 
are, to use their own phrase, * the Manipuri Rajah’s men’ and those which are ’ the 
Oadiar Baheb’s.* It is not easy to define exactly their idea of the relation indicated by 
this ; hut the clans west of the Tipai certainly consider that they are In Some 
way connected with Qachar, aud those to the east, with one exception, have the same 
feeling about MimipUr. The exception is the village of Rholel, which, though hpW 
sitnided oil the east of the Tipai, still is considers to be one of the Caoha^ villages. 

of at the distanoe or about onrday's journey, is the village of Potboy, son 

of l^nboug. Ee is at present very much dissatis^ with Manipur, and aonor^iug to 
the sts^nrent of tire Lmihai Dorpong, forwarded to the Comiuissioner of Dacca with luy 
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he eoeuaee Thedo iuhjeots ^ the Beiidi of having mniderel leveii el hie 
]»e<^ this^yeftr. In spite of this all the Lnshais of his Village whom 1 saw spolce of 
their making frieadi with the Bajah ultimately as a certainty, and the Chief and hie 
headmen did not seem to wish to have anything to do with Gacl^. 

*‘ 1 q tie same way whenever I spoke about Tonolel or any of his sons, except 
Deowte, I was told t^t they sent Muatriea and presents into Manipiir, and that they 
whihed to be * the Eajah’s pepoie.’ 

**But, while 1 think that Manipur is in a better position than ,Cachar to gain an 
inftuenoe over the clans east of the Tipai, it is nearly as Important for Ihe latter as it is 
for the former that friendly interoonrse should be kept up with these villages, l^he 
Chiefs are ail nearly related to those south of Gaohar } they are continually mtermanying, 
and their people keep up a constant intercourse for trade and other purposes. The resq|t 
of this close connection Is that the minds of the Cachar Lushais will be unsettled as long 
as Manipur continues on had terms with the eastern clans. Borpong, in the statement 
alluded to above, mentions that Poiboi had sent to ask the Kholel people to join in an 
attack on Manipur. It is true that they refused on that occasion, but something might 
happen at any time to make them change their minds. Even if they were to keep the 
promises they Wve made to me of not engaging in any quarrels with Manipur, Cachar 
might still suffer in the case of hostilities between the Eastern Lushais and the Bajah. 
Eor instance, the chief complaint made by the Lushais against Manipur is that some of 
their people were murdered by Thadoes this year, and as long as the present bad feeling 
exists, there will probably be many similar occurrences. Now, as a general rule, the 
Lushais would not And it easy to get at the Manipur Thadoes to make reprisals ; but 
there are several Thadoe villages in Cachar, and the Lushais might be tempted to attack 
the people of them in revenge for the injuries done by their relatives in Manipur. 
Again, there are all along the frontier villages of Manipuris, who are our subjects and 
who owe no alle^nce whatever to the Bajah. But if the Lushais were to get exasper* 
ated with the Manipuri race generally, they might attack the people living in Caehar 
without caring whose subjects they were. 

**I have long felt the importance to Cachar of a good feeling being kept up 
between Manipur and the clans to its south, and in 1867 1 went in, with the permission 
of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, to confer with Colonel McCulloch, who was 
then Political Agent, on this subject. . At that time the Lushais were appa^ntly on very 
good terms with Manipur and with the Thadoes and other Bookies living in that state. 
MesBenjB^rs were sent from time to time to the Lushai Chiefs nominally from the Bujah, 
but really from the Political Agent, and presents were sometimes sent down. 'Hiese mes- 
sengers were always Bookies, in whom Colonel MoGulloch, could put trust. He t^ls me 
that be “ never allowed any Manipuris to mix in these affairs, fearing their iavetemte 
habit of inventing, which would bring mischief.'* Occasionally, also, influential Lushais 
went in to see Colonel McCulloch, and 1 believe that when his meseengerftoanied his 
silver-mounted Burmese dao to any of the nearer villages, the headmen looked upon it 
as the summons to appear before him, which they were bound to obey. The Manipur 
Bookies used at that time to shoot over the hunting grounds oi the Lu^is near the 
great salt spring called Chiboo, and when they killed anything, they left a hind leg at 
spring for the l 4 U 8 haiS; who in their turn, when lucky, used to leave a leg fur the ^nioaoes. 

** All this is changed. It was at this very spring of Chiboo that, acoording to the 
Lushai story, the Thadoes this year killed Poiboi's men, four of whom were hunting and 
three making salt. Manjpuns were sent down by the Bajah to negotiate wiw the 
Lushais. They went back saying, that they had been threatened witiii death ) that the 
eastern clans had become most boastful and insolent t that they looked upon our lour 


in to me spoke as badly of the Manipuris who had been sent to them ai the Mani^ris 
had dohe of them ; they also said, fr^nently, that Poiboi^ amt Ihe other ChieCI would not 
oome to terms with Manipur unitl a 'good* messenger were sent to them. When I 
asked them what they nmant by a good messenger, they mid one who was honest, who 
meant lesUy to settle matters, and not one merelV sent to spy out the lsnd out 

how most mischief omild be done to them. Z omdd not find ont easotfly what ^ey meant, 
but 1 stu|>ect thntthe messenm had talked in the nsiial boast% styM ol m 
about the punishment the Bi^ meant to inlilot on the liumls, and of the ease 
with which their villages oonld be got and dretroyed. 1 wsi mthsir intfHsid to hear the 
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^ Cm>hiMr diking in the mine way, for the Meaipxris 
|enon^ think and both thollamh and no^ Oo^* 

txient ah^ld ^ IriMly 

think that the ehange in the relationflof the Lushais with Hanipiur may he 
aoeonnt(^ for. After yery much opposition Colonel McCulloch, in the time of the 
pr^ht Ehjah^e Mher, got practically into his hands the entire management of all 
matters oonnec^ with the Kookies. Of course he always worked in the name of the 
Eajah and oMained his consent to every thing of importance, but he did not allow the 
Maidpur offtoials to interfere in any way. iSie latter have always disliked thearrange- 
meat excessively, and when Colonel McCulloch retired, they at once set to work, to 
proveni his successor getting the same power. I believe they were successful in this. 
The induenoe exercised by Colonel MoCuUooh was not directly connected with his position 
as Political Agent, and his authority over the Kookies was not conferred on him by our 
Covemment. It was based on his great experience, on his power of conversing freely 
md di^Uy with the hillmen, and on his minute knowledge of their affairs. It was 
impossible that his successor could be possessed of these qualifications, or that without 
them he could keep the exclusive management of the Kookies, and consequently the 
Manipur officials of the Rajah be^n to interfere. The result is the present unnappy 
condition of the frontier. The Manipur officials now see that as long as their inter- 
ference is allowed to continue, the Lushais are not likely to live on friendly terms witij 
Manipur j and as they are unwilling to be excluded from the management of frontier 
matters, they are doing all in their power to induce the Rajah to take hostile measures 
and bring the villages into subjection. For some reason or other, they think that our 
Government is likely to assist the Kajah in doing this, and they seem unable to under- 
stand that if we were forced to attack any of the clans, it would be those on our owm 
border which give us trouble, and not those to the far east which are the only ones that 
Manipur has anything to do with. 

In my opinion the first thing to be done, in order to remedy the existing evil, is 
for our Government to make an arrangement with the Rajah under which the Political 
Agent should get, officially, the same position in Kookie matters tiiat Colonel McCulloch 
made for himself. The Manipur officials of the Rajah sliould not bo allowed U) interfere 
unless when directed to do so by the Agent, and the Rajah should agree to pass no orders 
and adopt no measures affecting Kookies without lir.st consulting the Agent. The 
Thadoes should not be allowed to carry on their feud with the Liushais, and occurrences 
like the alleged murder of the seven men at Chiboo should be carefully guarded against 
and severely punished. 

Trustworthy messengers might be sent down to the eastern villages not to settle 
any terms with the Lushais, but to induce the Chiefs, if possible, and if not the M untrios 
of the eastern villages, to meet the Political Agent. If they could not be induced to go 
into the valley of Manipur, I tliink it might be worthwhile to consider the advisability 
of the Agent going to meet them, sa\ somewhere to the south-west of Moirang or the 
south of Kowpoom, or even nearer their villages. 

*^ lf in such a meeting the causes of the attacks on Manipur of last year could be 
found Out, very much would be done. I think I have been able to discover the circum- 
stanoOO which led to the attacks on our territory’, and I am ashamed to have to ackimwledge 
that the latter might have been averted if we had been less ignorant of the Lushais and . 
had taken more trouble to find out and redress their grievances. In the same way 
it will probably be found out that the eastern Lushais have suffered real or fancied 
injuries from the hillmen who are subject to Manipur. The Lushais told me that the 
Bajah had either fixed or promised to fix a boundary between their lands, and those which 
he claimed for his own lull men. I hope that this is true. Among all the tribes on the 
frontier there is a veiy strong feeling about boundaries. Each village has its limits which 
are Imown and respected by the tribes around as long as they are at/ peace with it, and 
any attempt made, except in time of hostilities, by one clan to occupy lands belonging 
to another dan, would be condemned by every one. If the Ra jah of Manipur were to 
fix k ^he Lushais and to tell them that it would be r^peoted only as long 

as they behaved welL he would have no small security for their future good conduct* 
Thej^m^ eC woim be still greater if ^e Political Agent were to go over some of 

t|tls the lushais, and if the Bajah were to give them a sunnud ooduter- 





«*Tlte Imsliftii would pfobublv moot Ihe Folttlofd 
Bftifth ftud «ome for himself. The Rajah might be euoouraged to mahe aouie return 
piesents, and the Political Agent might be allowed to give something of email value on 
the part of our Government. 

When friendly intercourse had once been established, it would not be diHoiilt for 
the political Agent to find out if there were any prisoners in the villages of the Litahais, 
and if there were, to get them released. 

I believe the Manipur Chief would be willing to support the Political Agent in 
uaitying out a consistently friendly policy. He knows that the Lushais are not the only, 
or even the most formidable of the foes ori his southern frontier. Kamhcw of Molbhem, 
the great Sokte Chief who is said to have burned Moirang this year, is much more likely 
to give trouble to Manipur than the Lushais are, and I have heard that the jpowerfiu 
and savage tribes called by the Lushais Khyrees are creeping up towards Mamput. It 
would be clearly to the Rajah’s advantage to have in the Lushais a strong friendly tribe 
to break the attck of the outside tribes when they begin to press on his frontier. 'I'he 
selfish and ignorant Manipuris who surround him do not see this, but 1 think he might 
be made to understand it.^' 

I do not say that the Political Agent would have been ultimately sutoessful if he 
had tried vigorously to carry out the policy above indicated ; but I think it almost certain 
that the eastern Lushai Chiefs would not have dared to make the raids of last year if he 
had gone down to Chiboo with a suJSioiently strong guard and taken up a position there 
in December 1870. 

31. Towards the end of 1870 information w^hich I had previously received ci the 
death of Tonolel was confirmed. In December I wont down to Changsil, a point on the 
DuUessur River, where I met Sookpilal, and finally settled the boundary fixed provi- 
sionally the year previous. After I had seen 8ookpiial, and just before I started to march 
across to the Sonai, 1 heard rumours that some of Vonolel’s family were on their way to 
attack Cachar. I did not believe this at the time. But some time after X reached the 
Sonai, Lushais came in with iutelligeuce that Vonolol’s son, Lulboorah, had attacked the 
out-post at Monierkiial, garden, had killed several soldiers and police, but had eventually 
retired with a loss of over fifty killed. I heard also that Tangdong, Vonolel’s nephew, 
had made an attempt to reach the Nowarbund garden ; but owing to none of his people 
knowing anything of the country he had missed his way and c«me out at Nugdigram, 
where he got three prisoners, and that during his absence on the raid his village had been 
destroyed by Kamhow, and his wife and many of his people taken captives. The Lushais 
also told me that Lenkom had made another attack on Manipur. Some days later news 
was brought that the HLowloogs under Beiikuia and Sangboong, sons pf Lalpitang, 
had attacked a garden in South Hylakaiiday, killed a European and many natives, 
and taken off several prisoners, among whom was a little girl who, as I understood 
from the description, was European or ol European extraction. My informant said 
that the HowKngs were even then debating about giving up this chila either through 
Button ?oea or Sookpilal. I also heard that the Bylhoos and Gnoorshailon’s Foitoos 
were probably implicated in the weHteru raids, but there was nothing more than suspioion 
against them. During the remainder of my stay in the hills 1 was employed in odlect- 
ing information about the perpetrators of the raids, the exact position of their vills^, 
and the easiest way to get at them. As I was on my way back, Khalkom, Sookpikl’s 
son, came to meet me at Lushai Bazaar ; he corroborated the above statements aim pro- 
mi^ to assist ur. if we undertook an expedition to punish the eastern tribes. On the 
2iind, just before I started on ray return, I heard tliat some Howiongs were on their way 
to attack some of the gardens of South Hylakandy. 

32. On my return to the station I found that the information given me by the 
Lushais as to the outrages in this district was to a great extent correct, but thiM veiy 
little was known here about the perpetrators. Whatever had been found out, however, 
confirmed the statements 1 had heard, and left no doubt on my mind that the raids on 
Manipur, Monierkhall and Nugdigram had been committed by the relatives of Vonolel, 
and those in South Hylakandy, Sylfiet and Tipperoh, by Foitoos. It would bo Siiqw* 
fluous for me to give here a detailed aoooont of these raids, byd 1 wish to point out a 
difference between the character of the attaoks on Kugdigratn and MouMclian and 
those made on Alexandrapore, Outlecherra and Jhalnaohenw, which was not snlU- 
cienily brought out in any of the reports made at the time. 







flwMjjiml© ftt Alwndmpore mre imkm «o oonmWtely »t mubWarsi bf tba 
Howtegi tiidikiriy eiiK^gmg fwm the adjorning jungle. 5i which they wmBWH^kd, 
that they were unable to make the slightest attempt to defend themeelvee. and Mr 
Wincheiter,irho was at breakfast when the attack was made, seems to have been killed 
before he had time to load his weapon. Tlie bungalow at Cutlecherra U so Situated 
that Messrs. Magshaw and Cooke had sufficient warning to be able to arm themselves and 
a few of their people, with whose assistance they not only drove the Uowlongs from the 
l^rdon, but forced them to set free some captive coolies whom they were carrying off. 
The Ilowlon^ returned to the garden next day, but were again driven off with ease by 
Messro. llagsnaw and Cooke, this time aided by nine policemen who had come up during 
the night. The jjarty which attacked Jhalnacherra, said to be 120 strong, were repulsed 
by a patrol party of one head constable and four constables who were in the lines at the 
time j and the Howl mgs seem to have been driven across the river, before some more 
police, sent to the assistance of the patrol party, arrived from the stockade, half a mile 
distant. The manager of Monierkhall had received a warning of a threatened raid and 
had taken away his coolies before the attack was made ; but he, with two more well- 
armed Euroimns, remained in the stockade, which was held by thirty -seven soldiers and 
police, who wore reinforced next day by Mr. Daly and thirty-nine soldiers. Ijalboorah’s 
Dushais, how'ever, besieged the stoackade for tw'o days, keeping up such a heavy fire 
tlmt, as Mr. Daly described it, a man could not show himself outside without getting a 
shot, and they successfully met two tor ties made by Mr. Daly, who each time took 
out about twenty-six men, but was driven back with the loss of seven killed and one 
wounded. Eive men had been wounded on the previous day. 


Tangdong’s party, after killing some Nagas and Bengalees whom they came upon 
in trying to find the "path they had came out on the Nugdigram road, where they 
met Mr, Ihily's rear guard (jonsisting of eight soldiers and a constable. The soldiers 
behaved most gallantly, keeping the Lushnis in check long enough to allow the coolies 
they were escorting to get off in safety and then selling their lives dearly, for they are 
said by an eye-witness to have killed twenty-five of the enemy ; but at length they 
were overpowered, — six were killed and one wounded. The Lnshai got possession « 
thirteen muskets taken from the dead soldiers and police, and I heard in the hills that thk 
was a matter of great exultation with them. 

It will be seen from the above that the Holongs, although they carried off grei^ 
booty and many captives, had shown themselves unable to withstand any armed opposi- 
tion when met with ; while on the other hand, the eastern Lushais got little plunder and 
only three captives, but had decidedly obtained what they would consider a great triumph 
over our troops. 


84. I have tried in the foregoing paragraphs to show clearly, but without unneces- 
sary detail, the main facts relating to the Lushais, on which were based the advice given 
by me in the first instance, and the ultimate decision and action of the officer command- 
ing the force ; and I shall now quote the original proposition for the punishment of the 
outrages of 187 1, made by me last March. 

“ There is now a better chance of conducting an expedition to a successful end than 
there has been hitherto. We now know the character of the country and that it does 
not oppose any insuperable obstacles j we also know generally the direction of the villages 
we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Above all, the information collected 
lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the amount of opposi- 
tion we are likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an expedition. Taking all 
these things into consideration, I have' come to the conclusion that we ought to take 
measures to Inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators of the outragM m 
this year : and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the villages of Lal- 
boomh and Tangdong and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah to the villages of 
the sons of Lal^tang. 

“ Of oouise, I do not presume to make any definite suggestions about the strength 
of the ioroe to be sent in/its organisation, or the way in which it should be conduo^. 
I^ere are, however, some points upon which the knowledge I have gamed m the huls 
may be useful. 


If an expedition should be decided on, it is of the utmost importence that pffm- 
•tkmt Aould^ wnunenoed m wriy m ]^ble. Supplm wny 

otteted ati OMhM duringr 0“ *“»• V Mookh brfwt th» 

1st of Kovember , or at im ev«ati« within a week after the ceseatoon of the latus. i have 
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ttSBtuii^ thftt ^pai HookH woaM be adopted as the atarting point, because it is nearer to 
IjBibooraii's village than any other nlaoe that can be reached by water* The river up to 
it has b^ surveyed and Is navigable for boats of 200 maunds up to the v^ end of the 
rains; and althoii^h theVe are some shoals which unpede the navigation in the dry 
season, still, even then, it is every way sunerior to either the Sonai or the Dullessur. 
From Tipai Mookh there are paths leading to tne villages ; but I am Inolined to think 
tliat a little higher up the Barak tliere are better patiis leading from a place at which 
some Manipuri traders have established a market. 

^‘ Between Tipai Mookh and Ijalboorah’s village are the great villages of Kholel 
(Vonpilars) and Sellam (Poiboi’s), It is almost certain that the former would aide with 
ns, and more than probable that the latter would follow ite example ; but it would be 
advisable to have a strong guard near but not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of 
the people, and when they found that wo had no intention of injuring them, their women 
and children would probably return to the villages from tbeir hiding places in the jungle. 
Of course, if these people should prove friendly, the utmost car© should be taken to 
protect them from any kind of injury or annoyance. 

“ Lalboorah’s village would probably be found do^rted, perhaps burnt. The for^ 
should, however, establish itself there and send out partias to get possession of the grain 
in the jooms, to make prisoners any women and children they could find and disper^ 
parties of armed men they could inteHigeiuie of. The dan, on finding that the 
force did not mean to hurry ba(jk to the plains in the usual manner, would probably take to 
offensive measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack the main body or 
any of the scouring parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to interrupt oommuni- 
caiiows and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming up from 
the rare, they would probably take the paths leading from the base to the main body. 
They would, however, soon be tired of this and attempt to negotiate. The surrender of the 
Chiefs concerned in the raids should be insisted on as a preliminary step. They would 
give themselves up if promised their lives and liberty on complying with our demands. 
A very heavy fine of elephant’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber necklaces should be 
impost upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to assist in making 
a good path to the place in which a junction with the Chittagong force should be 
effected. 

** The latter expedition should, mufaiU ynutandis, proceed on the some principles as 
that from Cachar. In returning, both forces should be accompanied by the Chiefs and 
headmen of the offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at annoyance on 
the way back. 

In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the force would not meet any resistance 
in its advance, but that the supports would require to be very strong in order to provide 
against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. From wbat I know of the Lusbais 
and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable course of events. 
But there may be opposition ; other clans may make common cause with those against 
whom our force would be directed ; and these last might elect to stockade and defend their 
villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and, above all things, it should 
be thoroughly orgarii;5ed and equipped. It would be well, too, to post strong parties on 
Ohatterchoora, Tleugtipahar, and Ikmgkong, and to get the Rajah of Manipur to send a 
large force to some point south of Moirang. This measure would prevent Kamhow from 
giving any aid to the Lushais even if be were willing, which seems unlikely.’* 

It must be borne in mind that the propowils for dealing with Lalboorah alter ottr 
arrival at Chamfai were made on the supposition that we should meet With no opposition 
from the people of Kholel or Sellam ; that we should oonsequently be able to march on 
Lalboorah as quickly as cur transport would allow us ; and above all, that we should have 
no hand*to>hand fighting with any of the Lushais. The choice of iMpai Mookh as a 
starting point was contingent on the force being directed against the Chiefs of VoncdeTs 
family. 

86. In July 1871 the Governor General in Council decided on sending an expediiioii 
into the Lushai oountiy. The main force was to consist (A two columns, one starting ttam 
Chittagong and one from Cachar ; but there was to be a contingent supplied by 
Itajah of Manipur. The Government of India in adopting these measures did not 
allude to the proof produced by me of the guilt of the Basteni Lushais ; indeed, it wss 
eaprassly stated that the most prominent offenders eame from the oountiy of the 
Eowioiigs and Bykms, nod m indication was given of the pmrtioai of the Liiw tribe 
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^ ^ WM intended to «*. Iii i^eend<rf Septt^I tow e 

0©ii«r«i, in whioh it was mentioncKi that Hip 
W pb^nian4er%^C^I©f wap inolined ^ recommend that the pniiit df demuture of ' the 
<!olntsn be IMpai Mookh as recommended by ine« but it was mt s^ted in 
the totter that the attack was to be directed a^inst the eastern Chiefs, and some mmsdm- 
' had oocurred since 1 had made the recommendation in March, which 1 thougrht 
ought to be taken into consideration. One of these was the airi val in Manitnir of 
^me XiUShab, wdm sdid that iJiey had been sent by some of the Chiefs of Vohotol's 
fatnily to am the friendship of the Manipur authorities, and permission to Settle in the 
south df that State, and to ask the Political Agent to visit their Villages during the 
ei^uing cold season. Aboutthe same time some messengers came down from Sookpihtl, 
who said that that Chief was anxious that we should attack the Sylooe from the direction 
of the Cutleoheira nui|^, and promised that he would assist us in every possible way. 
It then became a question for consideration whether we ought not to make a junction 
with the Chittagong force south of Sookpilal’s country our lirst object, and let Manipur 
attempt to settle the ^tern villages, particularly as the Political Agent was then opposed 
to my idea of the desirability of tlie Manipur t^ps working in the direction of Ohiboo, 
and was anxious to take a route south of the Eowpoom Valley, which 1 thought would 
bri^^h© contingent into dangerous proximity to a column advancing from ■Pipai 

86. I therefore asked to have the question of the point of departure re-opened. 

The matter was referred for final decision to Brigadter-Gen^l Hourchier, who had been 
IMilected to conimand the expedition, and I went up to Shillong to give him personally 
all the information I could. After a very careful consideration the Brigadier- General 
came to the conclusion, in which I fully concurred, that we ought to adhere to the Tipai 
Mookh mute. » 

87. As I have not had hitherto an opportunity of explaining the reasons for this 

decision, I shall here go into them at some length. It may seem at first sight that we 
ibould have obtained some great advantages if we had taken the western route. In the 
first place, we knew much more about the hills north pf llepari Baxaar and Nisapwi than 
we did of the country east of the THpai. Besides this, on the east side there is no water 
oojmmunioation further south than IHpai Mookh, while the Sonai and DuUeesur are 
navigable for very small boats as far as Funchunkai and Bepari Bazaar respectively. Tb^, 
if Sookpilol could have been relied on, the assistance thi^ we should have got from him 
and his people would have been extremely valtiable. Lastly, we should have had a fair 
chance of meeting the Chittagong column in the Syloo countiy. But it seemed to us 
that these advantages would be wholly or to a great extent neutralized if we could mA 
put implicit confidence, not merely in Sookpilal’s friendly feelings toward us, but in his 
belief that we were able to pi^otect him afterwards from the vengeance of the rest of the 
Lushais. The route propos^ by Sookpilal’s messengers had not b^n explored, and was 
less known to me than that from Tipai Mookh ; besides which it did not admit of our 
making use of water carriage south of Julnaoherra. If we had taken either the route 
along the Kengti or that along the Noongvai range, wo should have been obliged to 
establish the de^t at Bepari Bazar very much earlier in the season than was necessary 
at Tipai Mookh, on account of the impossibility of taking large boats up the Dullessur 
during the cold weather, and, unless Sookpihd could have been depended on to protect the 
boats going up m well as the dep^t, a considerable portion of the force must have been 
employed in the jungles at the most unhealthy period of the year. Then, sdthough we 
knew the country as far as Sookpilal’s villages, w© had not the slightest information 
about the hills beyond. None of our people had ever been in them, and all I knew about 
the position of the Howloug or the Syloo villages had been learned from Sookpilal’s 
people j we should have been therefore entirely in his hands after we got outside the 
limits of my personal knowledge j and if the southern people cbuld by any means have 
induced him not to guide us a^inst them, we might have found it almost impossible to 
oommunidate with the Chittagong force. Besides this we believed that the villa^ of the 
Hewlong Chiefs, who were known to be tbe worst offenders on the Chittagong side, are 
situated eonsidembly to the east of the Syloos, and thought that the right ooluma 
would have operated chiefly against them, in which case I consoled that we dbould have 
had neaHy as good a <dmnoe of effeclhig a junction from the cast as from the west. It 
appeiued tons therefore that the advantages of the westmm touto were not in theupietves 
so groat as to oeunterbalanoe the risk of the surrounding Chiefs being ahie to induce 
Sot^pll^ by toVeais or promtoes t6 wiihhcdd his sssislanoe, parthmiarly as we kneir that 
he trsa vsty much afim of tlm and that ai the Luslmu 
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ftbiltty to rewsli ilie more distent villages. On the other hand, although both Oeaeral 
Boundtier and I thought that it would not be safe to allow the success of the expedition 
to depend in the slightest degree on Sookpilal’s assistance, we at the same time sew no 
reason to suspect his friendliness, and considered that an armed visitation of his oountry 
was not essential to attain the objects desired by Government. 

The rumours of his complicity in last year’s raids had been *hown to be 
unfounded. Information brought down by some Cacliaries of the Ainakhall Foonjee, 
who went up to his villages during tlie rains, made it almost certain that he had 
none of tho captives, and the conduct of his people towards me while in the hills last year 
showed tlmt ho at least desired that we should think him friendly. Then he knows 
perfectly well that we can reach him at any time, and we calculated that after we 
had reduced to submission his more powerful neighbours he would not be likely to give 
trouble. 


88. Our position with regard to the family of Vonolel was quite different. These 
Chiefs had made no direct overtures to us, and there was nothing really tangible in the 
message sent to Manipur, which was besides taken in by men of no account from siuall 
villages dependeut on Poiboy. These men did indeed make over to the Rajah one of the 
muskets taken from our soldiers in the niids, but the fact of this being sent to the Mani- 
pur Chief instead of to us was extremely unsatisfactory. Thou we knew that Vonolel’s 
people bad both in 1869 and 1871 obtained signal advantages over our fighting men and 
those of Manipur ; that in 1869 Lenkom bad taken tho Kala-Nagas’ stockade, though 
held by a Manipuri force, which, I believe, was superior in number to the attacking 
party ; that Deowte, in the same year, had plundered and burnt Monierkhall in spite of 
ttie efforts of the police guard there, and that in 1871 Lalboorah and Tangdong had killed 
and plundered the bodi^ of several of our soldiers and police, besides driving before them 
a JSuropean officer and his men. Besides this we know that they were the remotest and the 
least aicoesslble of all the Lushais from either this side or that of Chittagong. It seemed 
to us v&ry unlikely that they, secure in their distant fastnesses, and confident that they 
were more than a match for our troops in jungle fighting, would be induced to make 
a voluntary submission by the terror inspir^ by our punishment of nearer and less war- 
like tribes than their own. General Bourchier considered, and I fully agreed wdth him, 
that the only way in which we could force these people to submit, and to rc*cogni2e that 
they must behave properly in future, was to show them that we could reach them, and 
that we had the power of crushing any opposition they could make to our occupation of 
their country. I think that the result of the expedition showed that we were right, 
but I must confess that I for my part d'd not venture to expect that the Lushais would 
give us such an opportunity of showing them what our troops can do as they did on the 
25th January at Koongnoong. 


89. Strong advanced guards were posted on the ranges mentioned in paragraph 34 
to provide against any possible wavering on the part of Sookpilal, and the Brigadier- 
General requested the Manipur Political Agent to advise the Rajah to post guards 
along his south frontier and to advance a small force to Tseklapee, a point south of Moiraug, 
im as to be in readiness to take up a position at Chiboo when the time for such a measure 
arrived. At the outset there was some reason to hope that we should be able to induee 
the people of the villages of Lalhi and Poiboy to separate themselves from those of 
Lenkom, Lalboorah, and Tangdong, and that we mi^t induce them to be friendl;; or 
even neutral, in which case it was General Bourchier’s intention to advance to Chunfai 
with Its little delay as possible, and to make that place his head-quarters until he had at- 
tained t^ objects of the expedition. 

40, But even before we started we found that this would not be so easy, as I had 
hoped, and that it was po^ble that we should haVe to fight every village south of Tirai 
Mookh. In November eight Lushais came in, who represent themselves as sent oy 
Poiboy and the headmen of Kholel to ask for our friendship, to deny that Poiboy had 
anything to do with the raids, and to offer to bring in Vonolel’s sons to make submission 
to us at Tipai Mookh. In my letter of the 2nd Bomber, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, I mentioned my euroioions about the realty of these assurances, and 
that 1 was inelined to think that Poiboy would consider our advance from Tipai Hookh 
a hostile measure^ 1 had known one d the men, whose name was Borpong, rince* 1869, 
when he belonged to YopiHlaPs village, but he that he had since left it and gone over 
to Poihoy, and we aftmrwiids found out that all the men came from Kholel, Wperfree, 
and TSngnoedoong, two villages dmndent on Poiboy^ but on this side of the gmt Mootld* 
kn range. By dagroes we leaned tnxmth^ that the Lushais belleted that we 
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tbougl^ it pN»abl« tlwt ih«ff mij^t induce ue to umlce tome termfl with them tkm and 
then to nethfn. We alao galheind from timm that at the ime they left, the tribe had not 
definitely decided on ite general courae of action in the erent of our going beyond Tipd 
Hoo^, but that if we abonhi by any chance auoeeed in Siting as far as the great range 
of Hoothilen or Iiengtene,~<^a very unlikely event all the LushaiB thought,— and attem|»t 
to cross it, it was to defmided with the entire strength of the tribe. In oonseguenoe 
^ what 1 beard from theee peo|)le X advised General Bourohier on political g^nds to 
advance at onoe to the KhoWl village, as mentirmed in my diary for the 14th Beoember. 
But before describing the political rekdts of i^iis move, I shall attempt to give a slight 
sketch of the country in which the force operated. 

41. An ejeaminotion of the map which accompanies this report will show that 
between Luckipore and the Voombhong HiU, on which what for convenience snke we call 
the new Kholel villages are situated, our route never got out of the uninhabited and 
uncultivated jungle mentioned in paragraph II, except when it ptossed through the 
Mainadhur and Bhubondhur tea gardens, tbemselves specks in an ocean of forest. The 
Barak from Tipai Mo<ikh to Lttekipore flows between ranges of high hills which send 
down innumerable spurs to the edge of the river. The path that did duty for a road 
was carried over these spurs sometimes on the Manipur side of the river, sometimes on 
the CacW side, but always through a country in the highest degree difficult and repulsive. 
Between IMpai Mookh and the Voombhong range the route was easier and far pleasanter. 
We ascended gradually a spur of the Senbong range, which is, I think, itself a spur of the 
great ridge overlooking the Valley of Kowpoom. On our way we passed the sites of 
villages which had been deserted in consequence of the aggressions of the Lushais, and not 
occupied by the latter through fear of us. We found exquisitely fragrant limes growing 
near these sites, and walnut trees, which may have been planted by the former inhabitants 
of the bills. From the Senbong range, the highest point of which is probably under five 
thousand feet, w'e descended to the Tipai, ^ which flows between it and the Voombhong 
range — a wide mass of hill with sloping sides, from much of which the luxuriant forests 
had been lately cleared for the villages, and joom cultivation of the Lushais. Of coiiree 
we hod to cross the 'liimi to get to these villages, but our route onwards still lay withiu 
the curve made by that river in its way to the Barak. After crossing Parbachuug, which 
is merely a spur of the real Kholel range, we had to ascend the latter, which is, I believe, 
the continuation of the Kowpoom HiU. Its average height is much greater than that of 
Senbong, and the highest point on it reached by the survey party was 6,150 feet. The 
range ends abruptly a little to the south of this jieak, round the base of which the Tijiai 
flows. Further south are more, and probably higher hills, some of which belong to Foi- 
boy, some to Vonpilal ; still further south is Bhooto’s country. On the wide sloping side 
of "tljis peak is the site of Vonpilal 's viUage, which is now broken up into the Voombhong 
group. North of this were the two smalmr guard villages of Baidoo and Fachowee, some 
of the households of which have moved west to Voombhong, but probably more east to 
Foiboy’s villages. The Tipai flows between the Kholel range and the hiUs to the east, 
which may be described as a cluster of spurs thrown out towards the south by a great 
block of hill. On the northern slopes of this block is the Tiugreedoong village ; that of 
Chipowee is situated on the first of the spurs crossed by us. We gave the name of Gnowpa 
til the next spur, which runs far to the south, where it meets a spur of the high 
Bengteng or Moothilen range. Along the ridge ot Gnowpa are the sites of many 
now deserted. Foiboy’s people have, however, again begun to occupy this range, and his 
mother is about to remove her villag^ to a point upon it. 

42. After leaving these hills we came on a great ran^ to which I have more ^han 
once alluded. I do not know any meral name for it, ana I do not think there is anj; 
but we used the name oi one of three high peaks on it— Soorthlong, Moothilen, ana 
Leagteng, to describe it It is vwy steep and rocky, and the highest point on it must be 
7,0d0 feet high. Koongnoong, the vilfa^ at which we halted after the fight of the 25th 
January, was 5,500 feet. To the oast of this rm^ we could see several lower ranges 
between us and Ohiboo, which was pointed out to our north-east. On tha^ hills were 
many villages, all ^pendent on Poiboy, but some of which have since moved to Manipur. 
To the north*east Vas Taikoong, the villog© desfeoyed on the 26th Januaiy. The country 
to tihe east and south of K^agnoong differs very much in character from that of the 
of Moothilen. genei^ levels are higher, the climate is oolder and pleasanter, 
tihe^ ie maoh lees forest, and the flam is of ademdedly diffei^ot chaiaoter, pinesand 
^fioMendtons replacing as typical varieties bamboos and the great family of ficus. The 
iuBt too are more rooky and the soil far kfls fertile^ or at least less suited to grow rice aini 
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other pfoducts whicli komisli in ^e hiUs to Hie ipwt^ Between Koo^jrnmg end Selletii» 
to the ikorih*east of the kUw, ms» two vilkges, but our route did not peae tiiroiis^ theiii» 
Hi wo took e more direct road. Oo our wey we met with the first of Hioee ©urious moor^ 
like petohes of flatpassy laud of which we found so many afterwards. /Hie next we 
came to was the valley of the Biukai between Sedam and Xuloheng, a large village ^iefiy 
inhabited by Pois. 

43. After we left the latter plane we crossed the wator*ifeed which aepamtes the 
streams ftowing into the Barak and With it into the Bnahmaputra, from those falling into 
the Taow, which I think mast be the Koladyne. Prom this water-shed we got into the 
fiat valley of the Tooeetow, which flows eastward into the Taow between two great peaks, 
Whl<di we used to call Lalboorah’s gates, but the real names of which are JDilthlcmg and 
Moorthlong. We ascended the latter of these, crossing it at the height of 6,7U0 feet ; at 
this point was situated the village of Engow, composed entirely of Soktes of Kamhow’s 
tribe. Not far from this is a village of Pois, but I was unable to find out from them any- 
tliing to identify them with any family known by name to us. From Engow ’s village 
there was a pretty gradual descent to the Chamfai Valley. This is the largest of all the 
flats we actually met ; but I think, judging from the little I could see of the valley of tlie 
Taow, that the latter is lar^r still. East of the Taow, but at a long distance, is a vei^r 
high range of hills, beyond whicli the Lushaie say there is a valley inhabited by Burmese. 
They mean the Shans inhabiting the southern part of the Kiibo Valley, who are governed, 
I think, by a Woongye of their own race living at K-hambat, about 60 miles due east of 
SfiUam, or possibly at Kendat, some miles further east ; but before getting to these high 
distant bills it would be necessary to cross many ranges inhabited by Lushais under 
Tangdong and Lenkom and by the various families of Kookies that look on the Sokti 
Chief Kamhow as . their head. I was unable to make out much about the country to the 
south and west of us. It seemed to me unusually confused and broken, but I dare say 
that when the observations of Captain Badgely and those of the survey party with the 
right column are placed toj^ether, a very tolerable reconnoisance may be made out. We 
saw one or two villages which were said to belong to Lalboorah, and further west, as 
we were told, are the villages of Lalroom and Bhoota,* with the latter of whom the 
H^ipur or Cachar authorities have not yet had any relations. 

44. I fear that the foregoing sketch may seem meagre and imperfect, perhaps iinin- 
telligible ; but I hope it will be remembered that the direct distance from Luckipore 
to Chamfai is 94 miles j that uU the country between consists of hills ranging from two 
hundred to about seven thousand feet high, and to a great extent covered with dense 
forests } that the actual length of our route was 167 miles j and that the difficulties of this 
route are so great and continuous, that even after the road was made Chamfai was twenty- 
four marches from Silchar and fifteen trom Tipai Mookh. When these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, I think it will be seen that it is almost impossible to give within 
the limits of a report like this an adequate account of a tract of country so great in Ox- 
tent and so diversified in natural features, or of a route full of difficulties so numerous 
and so varied in character. I wish very much that Captain Badgely or Lieutenants 
Leech and Woodthorpe, two very accomplishing engineer officers who aooomi>anied his 
survey party, could be induced to write an account of the country. They are very much 
better fitted for such a work than I am, and if they would consent to do it, I should be 
very hapj>y to help them in way I could. I may here remark that Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe has very kindly compiled the map which accompanies this report, and which 
I think will be found to contain much useful information not to be found elsewhere. 

45. The General with a small part of the force marched from Tipai Mookh on the 
X6th ; I accompanied him and took with me Borpong and the other Lushais who had 
come to Silchar in November and who now agreed to guide us to Kholel We did not 
see any other Lushais till the 18th, when we met a number of men from Kholel, from 
whose manner and talk we learned that we should very likely have to fight Poiboy, and 
perhaps the Kholel people as well. That evening Dorpoi^ and sk more out of eight 
Lushais said they wanted to leave us and go to their own village, as their families would 
suffer if any collision were to occur while they were with ua. The remaining LuHiai had 
determined to return with us to Cachar, and was M course considered a traitor by his 
comrades. The loss of these men was likely to be veny embarrasimg to iis, and we were 
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bmoh of feitli, Imt (j^iiioral Bourohier had dsfiermiaod hot to 
atton}|^ to ^0tolu#ay<^O who voluntarily if h© should aftorwAwte wish to 

lOwvO Os, aiad to wo lot the men go. It was most fortunate that w e did so. B j« prohdhle 
that m 3| ot most taf them fought against us at Kbolo), but it was Dorpoug who, on the 
20tli Beoembbr, risked his life to bring us information of tho intention of the Kholel 
people to sdbmit, and from that time till we returned to Tipai Mookh he never ceased to 
work for us. In this conneetion I majr quote a ptosage in a letter to me from Oeneml 
Bourchier ; ‘VAuother man I think deserving of reward is Borpong, a Lushai of the 
Bushak i but be he what he may, in his peculiar manner he render^ us immense service 
and faithfully warned us that we mould bo attacked.’’ But it is certain that if General 
Bourchier had attempted to keep this man on the 18th December, he would not have b^n 
able to write in those terms of him at the end of the expedition. The policy begun in 
this instance was tollowed thnmghout. Lushais from ail the villages with which we were 
not actually fighting at the time were always encouraged to come into camp, and they 
were allowed to leave when they liked, of course subjtot to the restriction that they could 
not pass the sentries after night-fall without permission from the officer commanding. 1 
am convinced that much of the suooess of our column was owing to the consistent way in 
which General Bourchier carried out this policy. It may be thought at first sight that it 
enabled the liushais to get infoimation about us which they otherwise could not have got, 
and which ought to have been concealed from them This danger was carefully consider- 
ed by the General, and he came to the oonduslou that ordinarily it would be advantageous 
to let the Dushais know as much as possible about our strength and movements, and that 
if at any time oji^rations requiriug secrecy were in preparation, there would be no 
difficulty in preventing the Lushais who might be with us from leaving the camp. It is 
worthy of remark that the almost unrestricted intercourse which we kept up with tlie 
Lushais could not have been maintained but for the perfect discipline and order of the 
head-quarters camp, and the good conduct of all the men we had with us. What seemed 
to me most admirable in this discipline and order was that it was kept up with no apparent 
effort. No soldier ever appeared to commit an offence, and there appearto to 
be no punishments. The conduct of the coolies with us was nearly as good as that of the 
Soldiers. 

46. On the 22nd we crossed the Tipai niter some altercation with Lushais whom we 
mot at the stream. They were told that we meant to visit their village, but that we did 
not mean them any injury, as we were going against Yonolel’s people. Next day, while 
we were ascending the hill towards the village, our advanced party was fired upon, and 
that day was spent in skirmishes with the Lushais and in burning villages and grain. We 
encamp^ for the night in a village where we remained until the 26th, annoyed night 
and day by the Lushai* sharp-shooters, who kept firing into the village under cover of the 
surrounding jungle. On the 26th we returned to the Tooeebhoom, and in my diary 
for that day I have mentioned how admirobly the manoeuvre was effected. During the 
two following days the Lushais, themselves completely protected by the dense jungle, 
gave us much trouble by firing upon coolies and working parties. An attack was i2bso 
made on the elephants when (Hit for f^der near Tipai Mookh, in which several mahouts 
were killed and some elephants wounded. It must be remembered that all this time we 
had no means of communicating with the Lushais, of learning what they were about or 
aiming at, or of letting them know our wishes and intentions. This made my position 
as civil officer a very trying one. On the 29th General Bourchier again ascended the 
Voomhong hill to hunt for m(Nm villages. At first there was some firing between our 
troops and the Lushais concealed in the jungle ; hut half way up the bill we met Dorpong 
and sonie other Lushais who said that t^ peo|de of Kholel wanted to make submission, 
as Foiboy bad told them he could not help them. From that time there was no mom 
fighting with the Kholdi people, although toey weie not informed that their submission 
would he accepted for some aays after. 

47. I shaH now tiy to give the Lushai tide of the Kholel affair as tor as I oouM 

learn it troin thmnssives. Of course many their statements were not to be trusted, 
and I have to depend on oonjecfiiure for several pmnts on which they could not be In- 
dueed to me any intormation, but 1 think that tne foUowing account is cm toe main 
omreet. The ptmph of all that are left of TotipUal’s villages have been for some time, as 
I have move tohn once reportod, divided into two faoUoQs, one ef which adheres to 
Impanoo, Vonpilsi’s who lives at DoBong. and the otoer to his widow, who lives 

at Khe^ imd claims to mao^ oommuiiity in the name of her son Lalhi. 

the veisi^ widow is the idstor ol Foihoy, irho of oourse su^Kdrts her in her dimutoe 
with her ihetoir4ii«law. The littor has in consequence sought the asristance of Sook- 
pitolh eon, who faio moved his village afffom toe S(mi to the same ridge as thid 
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Qti wlfcich Boilon^ b situated Wlien it trss fouiid that the expedite was rei% advene* 
tng iti the direction of Kholel, and the headmen of all TonptWs vitlai^ had to decMe 
on the oourso they were to adopt with regard to us^ it was found tlmt the adherents of 
ImiNmoo were anxious to make at least a pretence of heing friends with us, and to help 
us to get away towards tlio east, or at all events not to hinder us iu any way; while the 
other p^ty wore eager to oppose our advance. There were two reasons for this difference 
of opinion. The adherents of linpanoo are generally the older people of the different 
villages, many of them witnesses of the destruction of Morals village, which they did not 
wish to have reiieated ; while the minds of the younger members of the community, who 
mainly formed tlie other party, naturally dwelt chiefly on the foot that in 1810 the foi*ce 
had to hurry out of the country. 

Then again if the Kiiolol people were to oppose us unsuccessfully there was danger 
of our next atta/jking the rent of Vonpilal’s villages, which all lay to the west, in which 
case both Impanoo and Khalkom would have suffered ; while it was equally the interest 
of Toiboy that the for<?e should be opposed before getting as far as hw country. The 
two parties do not seem to have come to any decision, but probably there was a ta<nt 
oompromise that if we did not attempt to visit the Voombong villages, we should not be 
opposed, and that in this case the Kholel people would keep in outwardly friendly terms 
with us unless we met with some disjvster ahead, or hail to return uusuecessfiilly, when 
they might fall uikui us with perfe<5t safety. Of course it would have been impossible 
for us to accept such a situation. It was almost a necessity to make every village behind 
safe before taking a stop in advance. From the position of the new liholel group of 
villages, it could have clone us more injury than any other, and we could not make sure 
of this groupjwithout visiting it and leaving a party in a position to command all the 
villages. Of course after matters had b^n brought to a crisis by the attack on our 
advance guard on the 2;5rd, both parties were forced to join and do their utmost to get 
rid of us, and they were helped by t>eople from Poiboy’s villages of Tingreedoong, 
Chipowee, and perhaps some others. After the General had taken up his position in the 
village they tried to make it untonable and to force him to redire, os tlioy think they 
forced Colonel liistor to hurry out of the country by similar motisiires in i8t0, and they 
thought they had succeeded when we returned to the Tooweebhooin on the 2r>th, leaving 
several villages and much grain untouched. The owners thought that they were now 
quile safe, and began to re-oocupy their houses whhh tluiy hil deserted and bring back 
their families from Tingreedoong, Chipowee, Dollong, and otlior villages, wliere they had 
been sent for safety. At the same time they ooiuiueuced to harass our oummuuications 
as they did in Colonel Lister’s case. 

48. On the inoniing of the 29th they had no idea of giving in. but when th^v saw 
General llouwhier marching towards their villages again, histeid of luinrying buck to 
Tipai Mof»kh, as they expected, they were seiz/ed with a sudden panic. The owners of 
jjrojM^rty whirh had escaped the previous destruction, and who had r mgratulated them- 
selves that they were safe, could not bring themselves to run the same risk a second time ; 
a village council was hastily held, in which they clamoured for instant submission. In 
this they were supported by the people present from the western villages, who saw that 
their tiim must come next, and Poiboy’s people and the people whose villages had been 
already destroyed had- to yield very reluctantly, as I was afterwards told by one of the 
latter. After they had decided to submit there was a ditliculty about letting us know 
that they had done so, for they knew that it was almcwt certain that any Lusliai seen in 
the jungle would be taken for one of the sharp-shooters who were annoying us, and shot 
down before he could make the friendliness of his intentions understood ; but Borpong 
undertook the risk and came to meet u« waiving a red cloth, which I had given him. 
One of the soldiers of the advanced guard was just about to fire at him when Captain 
Butter, General Bourchier’s aide-de-camp, who was most fortunately in front at the time, 
recognised Dorpong and told the man not to Are. Prom that day w& never had the 
slightest difficulty in communicating with the Lushais. The terms imposed on the 
village of Kholel were designedly lenient. Our great object was to get to Chamfai as 
quickly as possible, and General Bourchier considered that to enable him to do this the 
^ety of his communications was essential. The headmen agreed to make themselves 
responsible for the safety of our communications between Tipai Mookh and the Tooee- 
bhoom, and they ^ve three of their number to remain with us as hostages untiVour 
return from Cbamfot. 

These men behaved admirably all through the remainder of the expedition and did 
us excellent service more than once. We knew that there were no captive British 
subjects in the villa^, but I louud out afterwards that there were two Nega women trho 
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given up while we were in the eo!iiii|r;]r hhd enocMniMii^ me 
badk* Sii0 Is itew with hi^ reletives^ who have come into Caohar* Another was llwmmhl 
down to Tipai Mookh after I had left, hut as fdie showed a di^iooliWiiftO to. fi o^f 
farther Unless some of the Xiushaie accompanied her, which they were uawiiling 
to do, polhhcl Nuthall, the officer commanding thmre, did not like to force her or 
LuShais in the matter, and allowed her to return on her promising to come down with the 
next set of Lushais visiting Cachar. I think Colonel iMuthaU exercised a wise discretion 
particularly as cholera had made its appearance between l^ipai Mookh and Cachar, On 
my way hack I arranged with the Kbolel headmen that they are to meet me or some other 
omoer next oold season at any place that may be appointed, and have promised to get up 
a fair for them at Tipai Mookh. ® ^ 

49. There a rumour that Kholkom was wounded at Kholel. I could not find 
out t'^ tmth of it. He was certainl 3 ^ very ill at one time, and no one seemed able to 
explain his disease. It is (juite possible that he may liave taken part in some of the fight-* 
ing at Khde), and more than probable that people from his village and tliat of Impanoo 
did } but there is equal reason lx> believe that tie did not at the outset wish the Kholel 
people to oppose us, and that his party were eager to submit on the 29th, Indeed, I 
nave heard from the people of Mhoorah and Voiboy that Kholkom hod the principM 
sliare in bringing about the submission, and they spoke very bitterly on the subiect. 
They also accused him of having induced us to attack them to save himself, and I have 
heard them say that as soon as wo had left the country, all the eastern villages would unite 
n.nd take ven<[,^canco on him. This, however, was before the affair at Koongtioong and the 
subsequent disintegration of the eastern villages. Kholkom is now stronger than the 
entire family of Vonolel. But it w ill be more convenient for me to treat this subject lower 
down, when I attempt an estimate of our relations with Sookpilai. 

60. Our next political object after having settled the Kholel difficulty was to come 
to such terms with the people of Tingreedoong and Chipowee that we could rely on their 
not giving us trouble in the rear in the event, which now seemed probable, of Potboy's 
joining the sons of Vonolel, and opposing us when we attempted to cross the Lengteng 
which wo should have had to do if we had taken tlie route wo then coutemplatcd. But 
we were not able to leave the Tooeebhoom till the 6tli January, although the road ahead 
had been pushed on a considerable way previous to that date. On the lOth and throe fol- 
lowing da,ys 225 Thadoo Kookies, the inhabitants of a village formerly subject to Vonolel, 
arrived at Chocboo, to which place tlie Manipuri contingent had advanced. The people 
of this village, it seems, had taken advantage of the confusion into which the Lushais had 
been thrown, by the events ut Kholel and our threatened advance, to make their escape and 
take refuge with the Manipuris. Tlicro were afterwards more than one exodus of a 
similar kind, the causes and probable effects of which I shall discuss lower down. 

At the same time, although the south-eastern Lusliais were getting very uneasy, I am 
sure that they still believed we should be unable to reach Chainfai ; and our own hill men, 
as well as th© Lushais with us, were oqually^ incredulous, particularly whou tlie 3 ’^ saw us 
forced to halt on the Kholel ridge from the 8th to the 17th January, waiting for supplies. 
However, we did get to Clnpowee on the 18th. On the road the liushais made an impu- 
dent attempt to palm off on us a personated Poiboy, a very common trick of theirs, and 
when w© found out the cheat and showed our anger, there seemed to be some danger of 
a ooUisioii. This however was avoided, to my great satisfaction^ for a fight at Chipowee, 
unless it wore a real trial of strength betw’oen us and all the soutii-eastern villagp, would 
only have dela 3 ’^ed us without doing any good. In the course of a few da 3 's, during whicli 
w'e halted at Ohipovvc(?, wo made very satisfactory arrangements with that viijago and 
Tingreedoong, the people agreeing to guarantee the Kifoty of our ctuninunicntious between 
the Tooeebhoom and Chipowoe, and sending with us men of each vilhigo as Imsfeages. 
Among these was the headman of Tingreedoong, whom I suspected of being an arrant 
old soheiuer, but 1 thought that if I had him with iis, I niiglit be able to turn lux 
intrigues against us to our advanhigo, The Chipowee Chief, who wraa comparatively 
worthy, remained near the Officer Commanding the, station as a kind of hosta^. Tocso 
arrangements were very successful ; and I may aero mention that from the 
agreement with the Kliolel people there was never the slightest attempt made w disturu 
our line of commimications^not even when the south-eastern villages^ were making tbeir 
^eat elfoH to force u» Wk from Mwdhelen,— an effind which was raaml}' directed to the 
destruction ^ ohr means of transport. 
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Mioter msitjTMiv tm. On# of tliom oould oolj sp^k Imshvl, niid bo^ roluM to 
Ibovo^ vilk^. We kepllton nt is camp apart from the Imshais for aome time» 
and did ail in out power to induoe them to aooompas^ ua wiliisgly, but all our offorta 
failed, and wo did not think ouraelves jnetihed in forcing them to oe rescued ; m they 
were allowed to retnatn with the Irvudiais. On our way ^k several families of iE^ookies 
belonging to the villago joined us nnd aooompanled us into Cachur, but this subject 
can 1^ fully treated mote oonrenientiiy in^oonneotion with the exodus of Kookies into 
Manipur. 

51. We Ijlt Chipowee on tlie 22nd. Our original intention was to follow the Gnowpa 
ridge from No. 11 (Bhoinong) as far south as a point due west of Sellam, and then to 
oroas the Lengting by a very stec^ and difficult ghaut. I have marked this route approxi* 
mately in blue on tite map. It was the one whieh the Imshais expected us to take, and 
^ey had stockaded ma^ strong points on it, and here all the villagers had resolv^ on 
making a great stand. For some time previous to our arrival at Bohmong, the information 
which we received about the intmidod defence of the Lengting had been getting more and 
more definite, and we had heard tibat it was the intention of the Chiefs, if they should 
succeed in turning our force lumk, to lose no opportunity of harassing us on our retreat 
and not to cease pursuing its till we reached the cultivate part of the Caohar District ; 
while X was given to understand that if we succeeded in crossing the Lengtiug in spite 
of all the efforts of the Lushais, no further opposition would be offered to our advancM) 
on ChamfaL When, however, we got to Bohmong, General Bourchier decided to cross 
the great range by Somrthlong or Mootbelen, and so avoid the very rocky and difficult 
Lengting. But ^ couzBe in taking this route it was not his object to avoid any opposition 
tlmt the Lushais were prepared to make, and it was most undesirable that they should 
think so. Cionseqaently, immediately on the change of route being decided on, I made it 
known to the headman of Tingreedoong, who was with us, and told him that he should go 
ahead of us in the moming with Doi]pong and inform Poiboy that he must give up auy 
Manipuri captives that might be in his villages, and come in person to make submission 
to us. Shortly after dinner the Tingreedoong headman asked to be allowed to send away 
two young Lushais who were with us to warn the villagers ahead that we are going in 
their direction. Dorpong gave me to understand that thew lads were sent to lecall the 
men stationed on the Lengting. This the General did not think was at all to be objected 
to, so the lads were allowed to go. Next morning the headman of Tingreedoong and 
Dorpong were sent on. That evening Colonel Eoberts met them on the top of Soorthloug 
coming from the village of Taikoong. They told him that the surrounding villages 
were full of armed men. That night there was held at Koongnoong a great Council 
Of ail the Chiefs of the families of Vonolel and his brother Ijalpoong, and their headmen. 
At this mee^ng the Loshai plan of operations for the following day was settled, which 
really was a very widl-designed one. and if it could have been earned out suoo^ully, 
would have been a tremendous blow to us. The Lushai force were to be divid^ 
into two parties, one of whiidi was to attack our main body while marching along 
a very rocky stream flowing between precipitous hills, covered with, I think, the 
thickest jungle we had met since we left Kholel, and was then to retire i^wly 
up the hill disputing every difficult bit. In the meantime the other party Was to 
steal down the of the stream and attack the oooliee, who, they thought, wouid be left 
unprotected during the puraint of the party retreating up the hiU. They thought that if 
they could kill a large number of our coolies, the remainder would get so terrified that 
they would run off into the juagk^ whence we should never recover them, and that the 
force would be starved out of the country. Doling, who, with the headman of Tingree- 
doong, came back to camp on the morning of the 25th, gave me private information of 
this scheme, chiefly, I tiiink, to spite the old Tingreedoong headman, with whom he had a 
((uarrel, which of couiae we careftally fostered. The idea of attacking the ooolies had 
probably been originated by the hmman, who bad more than once been overheard to use 
expressions implying that he saw that our weak point was the enormoiis line of oocfiies 
that followed the main botfy. 1 need not dww at length on the complete failure of this 
a^mpt. In my dkiy for the di^ 1 quoted General BoukhierV desoription of fight. 
I may add, however, that I uader-eatiinated the Lushai loss. Jud^ng from aooounto 
which t got afterwards, X think that there most have been more than aixty killed and 
wounded. X have heard the names of thirty-two who were killed. 

52. Hus affair at Koongnoeng, and ^ deelaiifdion of Hfkoong on the l<dlowing 
day, made all further reaklaiiee inipomle. Some of the Chiefs, indeed, would have Iflted 
to try onoe saom, but they ooiiM not get their peofde %iap^ The Lushais saw 
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iMd^ oomptoWy b«aten in wlut tiuy hul tbemMlM dwen U » 

tri*l of stmigHi, mi they fwultly accepted the aitiiaaon. The Chie«i tdc prMbffy saW 
that iieewtaoce leeaMi he unavailing?, bnt mey saw also that in any oae© tow wwb In 
nttw min, for aftei^ the 25th January entire villages deserted dud went 
of to Manipur, Kamhow^ the I’ois, and Sookpilal. On the 10th Fehmary 370 Satie, 
with tifenw^i|rht muskete, arrived at Manipur j and on the 14th and 18th, 092 Thadoe 
and other Kockies. On the 4th or 6th March, 962 men, women, and children, with 
forty*£our muskets, left some of the eastern villages under the escort of a party of 
KamhOw^s people. On the 14th March the whole of Bohmong’s village, 672 people wiUi 
seventy muskete, joined the Manipuris. I have got all these numbers from the 
Manipur Political Agent, so that they are absolutely correct. Of course I cannot give 
Crt^ually accurate particulars of the numbers of those who succeeded in reaching Kamhow 
or the Pois or Sookpilal, but I know that they were very great. It will easily he 
understood that the Chiefs, seeing themselves in such a position, might think that they 
had nothing more to lose and become reckless in oonsequenoe. 

63. ^Kie Tingreedoong headman had been made very useful to us, but I thought it 
just as well not to let his conduct go unpunished, so I took the opportunity of his having 
the camp without permission on the day Taikoong was destroyed to inflict a heavy fine on 
him. It was paid at onoe, and I did not find him out in any more intrigues. General 
Boutohier ana I also thought it advisable to inflict a fine on Poiboi’s villages, which was 
paid before we reached Sellam. We were also very anxious to get Poiboi into the camp ; 
but we found it impossible to get over his dread of us. He followed us to Toolobbng, and 
evidently made a great effort to summon up courage to meet us there, but he could not 
do it. Possibly this may have been in some measure owing to my refusing to swear on 
water poured out of a gun that he should come to no harm. His headman said tl»t if I 
were io do so they thought he might pluck up courage enough to come in ; but I have 
a strong conviction of the impolicy of a European oflloer submitting to take oaths pre- 
scribed by hillmen, and neither General Bourohier nor I thought a meeting with Poiboi 
of importance sufiicient to warrant me in making a concession of which 1 so thoroughly 
disapproved. Ultimately on our return General Bourchier, at the solicitation of the 
people of the village, dispensed with Poiboi’s personal appearance on condition thatiihreo 
of his headmen accompanied us io Tipai Mukh. One old woman belonging to Manipur 
was given up at this village, and a little coolie child, who had been purchased by Lalboorah 
from the Howlongs and sent to me in lieu of a little Bengali girl whom I was very anxious 
to recover, but who, it was said, had died. We cannot find out anything about the 
identity of the coolie child. The old woman died on the way into Cachar. 


64. Since my return I have heard that some of Poiboi’ s headmen were going into 
Manipur towards the end of last month, and that it was the intention of the Political 
Agent to advise the Rajah to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Poiboi, 
and to protect him from the encroachment of Kamhow I hope the Political Agent will 
succeed in effecting this, for all I have learned during the expedition has strengthened 
the opinion I had previously formed that the eastern Lushais and the tribes bordering on 
them can be best managed through Manipur. 

There can be little doubt that if the Manipuris had tried to fight the men whom 
we met at Koougnoong, they would have been utterly worsted ; but now that the 
Lushais have been well beaten and require support rather than farther weakening, Mani- 
pur can help them, and 1 do not see how we can. But we cannot depend on the inter- 
ference of Manipur being bonelioial, unless the Political Agent have complete control 
over the relations of that state with all the Rookie tribe, and unless each Political Agent 
remain in Munipur for a longer time than i)r. Brown and General Kuthall have fiuue ; 
for the effect of such constant changes must be to le^en the effective control of the 
European otfleers over the intriguing Manipur officials. It is essential too that the 
PolitW i^nt should be broughtlnto much closer relations with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of C^hw than he has been hitherto. 


66. Our relations with the people of Sellam, Toolcheng, and Lenkom’s villages were 
in the highest degree satisfactory to the end. The people were clearly anxious to be ^ 
friendly terms with us, and always ready to give us any assistance we called ror. Of 
course there wee neoeesarily a difference in the case of Lalboorah s 
al^vaye put forward Vonolel’s own village as the one which we considei^ had commit^ 
the greatsit offences against us, and halall through declared 

of the expedition was to inflict punishment on that village and force it to give up tne 
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nmik^ts itlutd tnkeii from our troopi. All tbrougli oan^moe wo Itad been getting in- 
formntiibn tilsdoh kft no tbeview we took nbout Cbumfai was nglti 

Imshais nil ounsidei^ll^t this village gave tbe signal for everj raid, even lor those 
oonduoted by the Chiefs of independent villa^ llie headmen confessed this to me, and 
they acknowledged that aH the guns and uniforms taken in 1871 had beer brougnt to 
Chumlal in the first instance and then distributed among other villages. 

Immediately on our arrival the village of Chumfai itself was destnyod* The 
villages of VonoleVs widow was spared on the people giving up two of our muskets and 
ten of their own in lieu of the remainder, some of which they said they had sent to 
different Poi Chiefs, and some to other Lushai villages, and they bad to pay a fine, whichy 
however, was somewhat limited in consoquenco of our discovering that the effects of the 
expedition had already weakened the tribes l)6yond what we considered desirable- They 
had also to give three of their headmen to accompany the force as hostages to Tipai 
Mukh. It was impossible for people towards whom we vook such an attitude to be on 
very familiar terms with us, and we had to leave too soon after the payment of the fine 
to allow a feeling of confidence in the good faith of our assurances of forgiveness to grow 
up. However, the headmen of this village, and some of tiiose of Jionkom’s who accom- 
panied us to Tipai Mukh, seemed to have very friendly feelings towards us when we 
parted on the 7th of March, the day before I left Tipai Mukh on my way to Cachar. 

66. I have already alluded to the swarms of Rookies who during the expedition 
took refuge in the Manipur territory. The total number w ho passed over from the 
Imshais was 2,549 up to the 28rd March, and they took in with them 156 muskets. As 
my estimate of the advantages of this exodus differs very much from that of the Foliti- 
cal Agent, I append to tliis report two letters from him to General Bourchier on the 
subject, and my remarks on them. I mentioned in a previous paragraph that a number 
(in all 64) of Thadoes and Wo iphies accompanied our force on its return from Chipowee. 
A brief account of the antecedents of these Thadoes, and the reasons they assign for 
BO many Rookies now leaving the Lushai villages, may help to illustrate the accoimts I 
have el^where given of the composition of the Lushai communities. 

These Thadoes say that some thirty years ago they bolonged to a powerful village 
under a Chief of their own family, whom they call Mong|>ilal, and occupied various sites on 
the hills around the Tipai, but in course of time the Poitoos of LalcboklaV family began 
to press hard upon them, and at length their Chief took refuge with Toosoong, the 
Head Chief of all the Thadoes, who was much more powerful than the Poitoo Chiefs. 
But while some of Mongpilal’s Thadoes accomimnied their Chief to Too 80 ong *8 village 
many more took refuge with the Lushai Chiefs, who were tlieti getting powerful, and who 
soon offer drove the Poit(K>s westward to the Cbatterchooni range. Some time after this 
when Toosoong, who was father of Roodingmang, the Chief who massacred a Cutclia 
Haga village last year, was driven to take refuge in Manipur, Mongpilal and the people 
who had aooompanied him to Toosoong's village again formed a separate village under 
the protection of the Lushais, moving about from place to place, until this year, when 
they left for Manipur. But those of his people who had originally taken refuge among 
the Lushais remained in the villages of the latter, sometimes living in the villages of 
lilpoong, sometimes in those ol Mora, until three yejirs ago, when they went to Chipo- 
wee. The reasons these people give for the desertion of so many of the people once 
subject to the Lushai Chiefs are, that the hills havo been over-joomed, and no more laud 
fit for cultivation loft ; that for the last four years, since the younger Chiefs have been 
able to do what they like, there lias been nothing but raiding, and that they ord tired 
of it j lastly, that while their Chiefs were engaged in making raids on Manipur and 
Cachar, in the course of which the lives of many of their people were lost, Ramhow and 
other Chiefs were getting woi’e daring in their aggi’essious on their villages, while the 
result of the expedition has destn^^ ed whatever faith they had left in the power of the 
Lushai Chiefs.^ The Maaiptw Chief means I believo to settle the people that hove taken 
refuge with him in hills to tlm south of the Manipur valley, and in the north-eastern 
portion of the tract marked “uncultivated and uninhabit^” in the map. I think 
that it would have bden much better if they had remained under the Lushai Chiefs and 
settled in that portion of the same tract which lies south ol the Cachar boundary, and 
wl^ch is much better suited for cultivation than the more easterly hills. It is quite 
probable that Ramhow and the Pols will still continue their attacks on these Rookies, 
and the Manipur State will probably have to take measures for their protection. But it 
is probable that these people will not bo satisfied with the restrictions and burdens of the 
ktoipur supremacy, and that they will follow Rodingmang into the Naga Hills, t(*here 
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ib« ^ bave <rf late been presied l^rd by niKl 

^ stockading, vrlii<di they iwwer dn hhlese 
lehraiilii^^ ; but it is to be feared that unless the Potitieel Agent 

M dhmw the lfiuil|)»ur |>olicyi^ better course than it bws followed of kte, the 
Kobkies who have this year moved into the Rajfth^s juriwiicti^ not be much Ibm 
to attacks in future than they had be«i while living under the Lushat Chi^. 


ay. ft will be understood from the foregoing paragraphs that 1 do not now attadh so 
nkndh inai^rtance as before to the eastern vlmiges or to our relations with them. On the 
other hsM I think one result of the expedition may, and probably will be, to increase the 
strength of the villages belonging to Sookptlal and his sous, and the influence of that 
family of Chiefli ; in short, to put them iti a position in which they irili have more abiUty 
to hel|> Us than ‘ they have had hitherto, while at the same time the fright they have all 
got will make them very anxious to be on good terms with us. But I cannot speak posi- 
tively of the ultimate effects of the expedition upon Sookpilal’s power until 1 know more 
than I do at present of the dealings of the Chittagong force with the Lslnitang How- 
longs. these have been for some years back his chief foes, and althougn his people 
boasted a good deal Lost year about all he was going to do in forcing them to give up the 
captives, 1 know that they have very lately dwiHMisessed him of his chief salt springs j 
and Howa was no doubt telling the trutli when he said that Sookpilal had told him to 
advise an attack on Sangboong and Bcmkuia, as mentioned in paragraph 4 of Mr. 
MoWUltam’s letter No. 1S2 of the SOth January. Sookpilal knew very well that the 
Howlongs would attack him hereafter if they felt tliemselves strong enough, just as the 
eastern Chiefs were determined to attack his sou Khalkom. The facts related in that 
report shew that Sookpilal was then really anxious to he on good terms with us; his 
kindness to the women, his sending them down, and even his attempt to make them tel! 
lies about his having redeemed them and recovered Mary Winchester, We have not 
heard from him since, but some of our jpeople are with him, and a man of his is still 
here. Another — Bow — ^unfortunately died of cholera some time ago. The Hookies here 
are ^uite satisfied that Sookpilal is no longer to be feared by them, and th^ are very 
anxious to move down their villa^ far south of the existing outposts. The KookieR who 
oame in from Chipowee, who pnmably know the state of feeling among the Lushais, assure 
me that there is no danger in this, and are themselves going to set up a village between 
Kokwheep aud Chatterohoora, 


68. One result of the expedition will be to make Poiboi unable to give any further 
BUpwrt to his sister 'B parW in Vonpilurs villages ; and as both parties are thoroughly 
frightened, and feel that their villages are absolutely in our power, Khalkom can only 
hope to retain any iiiflueuce in them through our ao<^uiesceuoe. The unanimous 
adhesion of Vonpilars people would probably make the family of Sookpilal a match for 
any of the tribes that border on their villages, for it would eventually give them 
complete control of uU the villages west of the Mixithilen range; consequently we may 
reckon oonfideutly that Khalkom’s interests will oo-opemte with his fears in making him 
desire to stand well with us. On our return his two chief Muntries acoompnni^ us 
from Pochoowee to Tipai Mukh, and 1 expect that he or one of his brothers will come 
in to visit Silchar at no distant date, as soon as the dread which Eowa's death is likely 
to cause them has hod tiuie to pass away. 

69. In the accompanying map an attempt has been made to lay down approximately 

the western limits of B^kpilaVs territory, but it is little more than a guess. He says 
himself that he has no influence west of the range on which Chatterchoora is sito&ted, 
but we do not accurately know what direction the ridge takes south of that peak. The 
oountiy to tlie west of Sookpihd’s tenitory is nominally subject to the Tippemh Chief, 
hut the eastern boundary of the territory of the latter is very uncertain. According 
to Pemberton and all the earlier maps, Independeut Tippemh, as it was then caller, 
extended as far as Tipai Hukh. But some years ago the name of Hill Tippemh waa 
in some mysterious way substituted for the older name and all the hills between the 
south of eschar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts seem to have been at about the same 
time sflentiy included in the Cachar district. The boundary between Cachar and Hill 
Tipl^h shewn in the maps of that period is the same as the line I have assumed to t>e 
the vrestm botmdary Sookpimrs territory, hut in the maps publislicd lately ; 
a ^^supipcised W?ater-sh^ aud boundary’* is laid down west of the supposed co«r^^ 
of the Imugoi, a IHtle sirettm flowing into thoiylh^ district. 1 should thiii]|; 
that tiNi brot boumU^’v between Hill Tii^Tah and the lAishal Hitk 

wo^ Mm of the wetmr-shed that divioes Sylhet frbai CaMiar. I 
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mnm% wliAt tunoutii of th« Tifvmk Chief fieiuAlly lies ever tlie 

KeokieB hnn$ in the hilU wmt of &okpiial. That he W eojoie iw genenlly 
aokoowledged ; but I should thiuk that it oaube little osore then uominal. Theee 
Kookies belou|r chiefly to the DoHoog end Foitoo families, the farmer of whom seem to 
hsfe settled ohiedy towards the south, while the Poytoos are more in the direotion ^ 
Sylhet. Both families formerly oooupied some of the hills in which our column worked, 
and both were driyeu westwards by other families, among whom the I/ushais were 
prominent. The Poitoos of Lalchokla’s village have been already mentioned in oon« 
nection with the Thadoos, who accompanied Us from Chipowee. This is the Lalchokla 
who was transported in 1845. But even the above meagre bits of information must not 
be taken as all absolutely correct. I know very little about the Borlongs, except what I 
have heard incidentally from liushais. I have told all I know of the Poitoos in para- 
graphs 19, 20, and 2L of my Report C, dated 13th March 1871. It is probable that the 
civil and survey officers witn the right column have collected some information about the 
souht-eastern part of Hill Tipperah, and that the Political Agent’s report for last year 
will add much to our knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. 

60. I should prefer to delay my final report on the defensive and protective 
measures to be adopted on the Cachar side, and the means to be taken to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes until I liave had an opportunity of learning all that is 
known about the Tipperah Kookies mentioned above, as well as about the present and 
probable future position of the Howlongs and Sylooe. I should like also to get some 
information about the relations of the authorities of British Burma with the tribes on 
the Koladyne before submitting the report asked- for in the correspondence forwarded to 
me with your No. 57 of the 20th March. 1 have long had a conviction, which has 
steadily deepened as my experience in frontier matters has increasi^, of the impoltcy 
and uselessness of attempting to deal in detail with the Kookie difficulty. We cannot 
hope for success, or even for safety, if we allow ourselves to be misled by what really are 
accidents of political geography, and treat the relations of each district or dependent 
state with the Kookies on its border as a separate question, in dealing with which mea- 
sures can be taken without any reference to any of the others, even though the meesurai 
may be based on principles diametrically opposite, perhaps hostile, t^o those adopted 
elsewhere, and may possibly have a most injurious effect on the relations between some 
other district or state and the tribes without. Looking simply to the interests of Cachar, 
and if I could with safety leave out of sight the considerations which must infliienoe our 
treatment of the parts of the question in which other districts are conoemed, 1 should at 
once submit a detailed scheme based on the principles which 1 have advocated consistently 
during the last four years. But 1 feel that such a scheme could only be a provisional one, 
and that 1 might have hereafter to alter all the details possibly even to modify some of the 
principles, aft^ 1 had learned all that there is to be known about the Tipperah Koidcies, 
the Sjrloos, the Howlongs, the Shindoos, and the geography of the tracts which Uiey 
iuhidiit. 

61. The proposal to keep up the road to Chipowee, on which you called for a 
report in your No. 64 of the 9th April, is a good instance of the impossibility of dealing 
with the subject of our future Kookie policy entirely from a Cachar point of view. The 
expediency of keeping up the road depends entirely on the decision that may be come to 
on the advisability, firstly, of making a road between Cachar and Chittagong ; and 
secondly, of taking such r<^ through the Chumfai Valley. For, if the road to Chitta- 
gong should not be decided on, there would be no possible advantage in keeping up a 
road as far as Chi|>owee, unless, indeed, it were contemplated to retain there permanently 
the European officer and force which would have to to stationed there during the con- 
struction of the r^. If any other line should to adopted for a road between Cachar 
and Chittagong, there would obviously to even less advantage in keeping up a road to 
Chipowee. Now, it is impossible for me to come to a conclusion, either on the deiiim- 
bility of nuking the road to Chittagong, or of taking such rood through the Chumtai 
Valiev, without knowing the exact miaraoter of the results obtained by the right column, 
and the geography of the country in which it operated. Of course, the question of the 
practicability and expense of completing and keeping up the road as far as Ctopoowee can 
to treated independently of the above ooosidMations j but previous to doing so, 1 wish 
to point out that the ro^ in its present state is not more thim a Mr-weather path. The 
bridges put up by us, even if stiU standing, will to carried away during the ndns, and 
muon of the road will tooome impasiable, and next ooM weather will to aoarcely totter 
than the oriupnal traok. If the rM is to he kept up, it would to absidutely neoeasary at 
the oufaet to do so much additional earUiwork se would to sufficient to keep the road 
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. ^ Chipowee be undertaken, it wiU probably be found neoeesary to 

^dft it Sato four wrtjona, for each of wbieh separate estimatea and apecifloati^MM would 
bate to be framed. The brat of these sections would be from Luokipore to Hynadhur tea 
eardea} to ^nd would be from Mynadbur to Tipai Mukh; the third from O^nai 
Mitkh to to Tooweebhoom j and the last from the Tooeebhoom to Chipowee 


ea. I have got two estimates for the section between l.uckipore and Mynadbur one 
from to Executive Engineer and to other from the Superintendent of Local Hoads both 
of whom know the present track, and are therefore in a position to state Vhat 
would be required to make it passable throughout the year. The Executive Engineer 
estimated for a slightly improved road, six feet wide, with rough timber bridges ; to 
whole to cost Es. 28,850 at the outset, and to be kept up with an annual outlay of 
about Ea, 6,000, not including to cost of replacing the bridges every third year. The 
Superintendent of Local Eoads proposes to make the road 8 feet wide, and considerably 
improved in gnidient, with less substantial bridges than those proposed by the Executive 
Engineer. The cost, as estimated by the Superintendent, would be Es. 29,943, and to 
aimiial expense, including the amount necessary to replace worn out bridges, would 
be Es. 6,544. Both these estimates are framed on to assumption that we could get the 
work done at rates scarcely exceeding those current in the district. But I think it 
likely that we should have to pay much higher rates, as the people employed would have 
to camp in to unhealthy and hated forest, while they would have to carry with them 
subSoient supplies to ’ t while employed on the work. The rates would have to be still 
higher between Myn.-almr and Tipai Mukh. Indeed, I doubt very much whether this 
pari could be done witli the labour available in the district, which ' needs some rest after 
the tremendoua strain of the last few months. The Superintendent of Local Eoads has 
however framed an estimate, which he has sent in to me, on the supposition that the 
work might be done at rates slightly in advance of those now current in the district. 
The estimate amounts to Rs. 33,022 for tlie construction of the road, and Es. 8,850 for 
its mainteoance. if imported labour were employed, this estimate would be very much 
exceeded. 1 should add that to the estimated cost of making the road there should be 
added the expenses connected with a guard of at least fifty police required to give 
confidence to to people working south of Mynadbur. Exclusive of this item, the entire 
oost of oompleting the road from Luckipore to Tipai Mukh would, if the estimate of 
the Superintendent of Local Hoads be correct, be about Es. 65,000, and the cost of keeping 
it in repair nearly Es. 16,000 a year, and 1 have not the slightest doubt that in reality 
to work would be found to cost much more than double these estimates. But this 
portion of the road would be practically unused. For even after all this money had been 
apeut upon it, the road would still be a bad one, scarcely fit to be called a bridle track, 
and would not at any season of the year bear competition with the river. 


63. The third section of the road would be less difficult, and would require 
very few bridges; but one of these, that over the Tipai, would be very expen- 
sive. The oost of the work done on this portion of the road would, of course, 
be in i^oportion to the distance from Tipai Mukh, and a larger guaid than that 
required on the second section would be ne^ed. On the other hand, this portion of 
to road would be constantly uimd at all seasons of the year by Lushais coming down 
to Tip^ Mukh to trade. Indeed, 1 think that it would be practicable to induce the 
Lusb^ to keep up this portion of the road, and this would be far the cheapest and 
bert way of maintaining it. I may add tliat, whatever might be the decision on the 
subject of the Chittagong road, I should recommend that this bit between Tipai Mukh 
and Voombong should be kept open if the Lushais could be prevailed on to underhtke 
the work. Of course, if it were not to form part of a continuous road between to 
two distriote, tore would be no need for the bridge over to Tipai at the mouth of 
that stream. 1 think it very doubtful whether to road to Chittagong should topt odr 
route between to top of Sengbong marked in the map No. 6, and Paoboowee marked 
No. 9. It is even pcmible that it ought not to pass through Cliipowee. It must be 
lememberei that from the time we got to Smigbong, and bad from time time to 
uudee a choice between two or more routes^ our choice was necessarily guided by military 
and p<^tical oonsiderations. We bad to descend to to Tooweebhoom nesr its junction 
with to Tipai in order to get at the Voombong Tillages. After we had settled with 
theuh wothira to go to Paoboowee on to great ridge bMore being aide to dedde on 
the to be taken in dealing with Chipowee, and Tingridoong. When wo decided 
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m to diipotineo, we Imd to ghw «p itn altemitiTe route to tbft IShoowp^ MUm 
wtimli teemed mtioli eesier. Now, we might }am detoeuded from Beughong to m 
fSooeetoo muoh netrer its toarce, oontequenlly at a higher leTel, a&d have got to the 
to|>of the ]Ch<del ridge, at a point much further north than Padkoowee, thereby 
avoiding the crowing of the eteep Parbachung nmge. We might then have crowed 
the 'Cipai near Tingridoong at a comparatively high level, and got round to the Ghowm 
range, without having to make the descent to and Bsoent from the Saireemloowee. It 
is probable that the Chittagong road would take this line, which I think would 
found shorter as well as more practicable, and far kps costly than the one we took. 
Of course it might turn out on exploring the alternative line that there are difficulties 
in it of which I have no suspicion at present, but 1 do not think this likely from what 
1 have heard from the Lushais and what 1 have myself seen of the country. Pinally* 
we could scarcely hope to gain any political advantages in compensation for the probable 
physical disadvantages of our route. The people of Ohipowee say that they do not 
intend to remain on the present site of their village much longer, and they talk of 
settling on Sengbong, while, under any circumstances, the bit of our rood betireen 
Sengboug and the Tooeebhoom might be kept up. 

64. Before concluding this report I wish to put on record my testimony to the very 
great assistance we received from Mr. Me William, the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
who was before as well os during the progress of the expedition indefatigable in collecting 
coolies and boats, in searching for routes, and generally in attempting to carry out the 
wishes of the military authorities. But in addition to this he had very hard work in 
complying with my demands. I hod undertaken to supply food to the police who 
accompanied the column, and to the local coolies whom I was able to induce to serve with 
it. There were more than dve hundred of the Utter for whom, as well as for great 
numbers of boatmen and others, Mr. McWilliam had to provide sufficient supplies from 
the district resources, and to forward them to Tix)ai Mukh. He had also to provide 
carriage, &o., for the advanced outposts on the south frontier. All this was a tremendous 
strain on a district so small as Cachar, and Mr. McWilliam deserves very high credit 
for the way in which all demands were met, as well as for his sucres in distributing 
the pressure so as not to let it fall with undue weight on any class in the district. His 
efforts were well seconded by Bahoo Earn Button Bndo, his coUectorate naair, a most 
useful and deserving public servant, who seems in the present case to have performed 
the almost impossible task of at once satisfying his superiors and the people of the dis- 
i-rict. In this connection I may call attention to the good spirit showed by Mr. Harlow, 
Manager of the Eastern Bengal Company, who once, when asked to supply thirty coolies 
to carry on food to one of the outposts, sent fifty, and offered to give one hundred twice 
a month if required. I regret to .say that there was very heavy mortahtv among the bill 
coolies locally employed, notwithstanding the unceasing care of Dr Buckle and the medical 
officers under him, especially Drs Nicholson, Harvey and Monteath. 1 am deeply grate- 
ful to all these gentlemen for their unremitting and solf-sacrihoing kindness and attention, 
to myself and all my people throughout the expedition. 

66. Almost all the persons employed under me did well on the whole, but I can only 
mention here Baboo Uurri Churn Sunnah, to whom 1 owe a great debt of gratitu^ 
for the service he did me throughout the expedition. Some passages in a letter from 
the Brigadier-General commanding the column cxirroborato so strongly my own opinion 
of the Baboo, that I must do myself the pleasure of quoting them here. General 
Bourchier 8 a 3 ’s— “ I look upon it that Hurri Thakoor deserves especial notice. He was, 
as it appeared to me, indefatigable when even in very bad health, and he certainly was 
devoted to the interests of the column. One of the most difficult parts of your duty was, 
so to speak, sifting the wheat from the chaff, and descrimiuaiing between reports palpably 
false and others likely to be correct, while you had no means of obtaining information 
except through Luslmia whose aim would naturally bo to mislead. From what you 
have told me X feel sure in this department the assistance Hurri Thakoor gave you was 
invaluable. 1 look upon it that a man of his stamp should be Uborally rewarded, and 
I am sure it is the very best {xdicy to bind such men to our interests, lie alwa^^s seetn^ 
to me to be of a stamp we so seldom meet among natives, possessing ffrmnesa, self-posiea- 
sion, no cringing, in fact a most gentlemanly demeanour.'* 1 can add IHHe to this 
emphatic testimony to the worth of Baboo ilurri Chum. But I may tremafk that 
his usefulness was not confined to helping me to collect informayon. His asristanoe was 
invaluable in every department ul my work, especially In the management of my 
coolies and the often diffiriilt task of making the Luriiais idearly onderstisid the natfUU 
and meaning of the teriU'^ imposed upon them. X am very anxious that he should be 
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, «»» pnwatiippoioim liehsiMar of Mftikloiiid|v and pui 

tww * {MMitiOtt tm I ootild mako uae of kia aervioes in kill work exoMvSk fio fcw, 
I my i^<L ono ^ualiftoiition for stioh work in a rare de^^. He seems abe^tely ^vold 
jdifffiea} fear. I have had the oppoiianlty of seeing him more than onee under fire, 
anaMh time he was as oalm and adf-pOBseased as ii he had been in his outx^herrj* 


in.**— B spoit or THi Political Officbb with the Bioht Column ow tmi 
I4UBHAI ExpBomoN. 


Prom CAmiH T. H, Lewin, CivU Officer, night Column Lunhai nmpodiUou, to tho 
Socreiarg to the Government qf Bengal, ^No. 22, dated Chittagong, the 26M 
Muroh 1872. 


In eomplianoe with the directions contained in the concluding portion of paragraph 3, 
ProoeediuM of the Government of India, Foreign Department, Political, No. 1645?., 
dated Simla, the 4th August 1871, forwarded under cover of your letter No. 5244, dated 
Idth October 1871, 1 have the honour to submit^ as i^uired, the final report on the 
operations of the right column, Lushai Expedition, in as far as relates to the political 
aspects of the campaign. 


2. The object of the exi^ition against the Lushais, which has just been concluded, 
was not solely that of retaliation ; for although punishment was, if possible, to be m^ed 
out to the guilty participators in the late rai^ on Oachar, a still more important end to 
be gained was the deliverance of British subjects carried away into captivity ; while 
paramount to both these considerations was the necessity for oonducting our oiierations 
with a view to establishing permanently the security of our frontier. 

8. At the very commencement of operations in November last year, dilfioulties of 
some importance were encountered at the outset ; the knowledge we possessed of the 
Lushais, of their language and customs, was vory imperfect ; and throu^out the whole 
of ^6 Chittagong frontier line but six men were found capable of acting as inteipreters. 
The information possessed by the civil authorities as to the identity of the actual perpe- 
trators of the raids was vague and incomplete, and our knowledge of the paths ana local 
difficulties before us next to nothing. Never perhaps has an English force advanced into 
an enemy’s country with less knowledge of what was before it, or with more tmoertainty 
as to obtaining in any way the desired information. 

4. The causes of this not unforeseen dilemma are easily appreciable. The local 
officers had no coramunioation with the Lushais save once a year, when some few 
hundreds of them came to the annual mela held at Kassalong. The head-quarters of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tnwts were from nine to twelve days* 
joumey from the nearest Howlong and Syloo villages ; no direct trade was CHuned on 
by our own tribes with the Lushais, save such desultory traffic as occurred at Kassalong j 
the Lushais themselves were strongly opposed to any of our people entering their 
territory, from the not unfounded idea that new diseases would be introduced among 
them by closer intercourse with usj and lastly, our ally Button Pooea reaped consider- 
able advantages from being the sole intermediary between us and the other tribes { and 
thevofore, by every means in his power, either of indirect opposition or passive resistaiicef 
sought to limit our knowledge of and dealings with the Lushai tribes in general. 

fi. At the commencement of operations, indeed it was a qu^on the 

Chief Button Poea would not succeed altogether from his friendly aUianoe with us M 
espouse the cause of his Mends and relatives, the Howlongs. I h^ been informed 
this course had been strongly urged upon him by his brother-m-tow Tandoo^ the 
priuoM Chief of the Southern Howlong tribes, while it wm known to me ^ that the 
Sylooa^th whom Button Poea was not on good terms, h^ sent him intuiiidating 
TnoiMigwu as to results likely to he incurred by him if he assisted us m any way. 


0. Bvantelly, however, he chow his ooutse and cast in his let with us, hte deter- 
sdBrtiwiiWlitt* being *(miewh»t 

with a ooutiiii^t of his own viiisgem, dufthg wie opmiiimi agmuat the 
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SyloM, ftnd aftomids Mmaelf gm^ out smong the Howloug Titlages to urge upcMi Ihiiu 
^e de^nhility of eubmiieion. It was indirectly owing to Uutton Poea that Mary 
Wincheatier was ghen up, and 1 attribute it directly to his inturaoe that, iu our subse- 
quent adranoe upon both the Northern and Southern Howlongs, we were met with 
oonfidenoe by the Chiefs, and a basis laid upon which terms could be imposed and our 
future relations regulated. 

7. It must, however, be remembered that by his loyal oo-operation with us, the Chief 
Button ?oea has drawn down upon himself the undying resentment of the Syloos, who 
assert, with some show of reason, that it was be who showed us the way to their counti^ ; 
while even the Howlongs cannot hut attribute their humiliation to his agency, and will 
certainly bear him no good will for the jmrt he has taken in the malter. Indeed one of 
fitoxpoo^’s headmen,* in my presence (ignorant that 1 understood him), charged the Chief 
with treachery in having brought the English forces to their village contrary to his 
pledged word. 

8 . Button Poea was fully aware of the danger and delicacy of his position, for, before 
our advance from Demagiri, he formally represented his difficulties to the General, and 
It was not until I had assured him (with General Brownlow’s concurrence) that at the 
close of the operations a guard should be loft for his protection, that he became wholly 
and individually our friend. 

9. The first advance of the force and head-quarters from its base at 3>emagiri was 

made against the 83^00 tribe on the 9th December 1871. It was determined that our first 
movement should be directed against the Syloos for the following reasons : ( 1 ) It was the 

most direct rood to Sangbdnga’s and Benkdia’s, the only two Howloug Chiefs who were 
positively known to have been concerned in the Cachar raids, and in whose possession was 
Mary Winchester. ( 2 ) There was strong presumptive evidence that the Syloos themselves 
had been concerned in the same raids. (3) Button Poea was not on good terms with the 
Syloos, and would cordially co-operate in any movement against them, while his aid would 
probably have been but half-hearted had we in the first place determined to attack his own 
brother-in-law Saipoiya, who was the nearost of the Howlongs. (4) The route in question 
was better known, it presented greater facilities for the carriage of supplies, and, from a 
military point of view, was considered the most eligible for advance. 

10 . It was of course necessary, before carrying fire and sword through the Syloo 
country, to endeavour to open communication with them and invite their submission. 
To attain this end I had relied on two means, viz., the intermediarism of a Chief of the 
Syloos, one Lemsiloung, who was an old aoquaintanc'e of mine, and over whom 1 believed I 
had considerable infiuence ; and that of one of Button Poor’s subsidiary Chiefs, by name 
Dengoora, who had married the daughter of Savoonga, the head Chief of the Syloo tribe. 
Some days before our advance Lemsiloung had come in to mo, but ho had scarcely been a 
few hours in camp when lie was Seized by an unaccountable panic, and, storting up, fled 
nijeed into the jungles to re-appear no more. 

11 . On arriving before the nearest Syloo village therefore ^that of Vonlola) on the 
12th December, 1 sent Lengoora forward alone to the village, telling him clearly why we 
had come and what we wanted— to communicate with the Inhabitants. He was absent 
only a short time and returned in some trepidation to inform me tlmt no less than five of 
the Syloo Chiefs were assembled there with their men, and that they were determined to 
oppose our advance ; he had, he said, faithfully delivered my message, but they had only 
abused him in return, and he seemed to think he had had a narrow escape for hiS life { 
nor on any subsequent occasion could threats, promises or cajolements move Lengoora to 
serve a second time as our emissary. Within a short time of his return, I was myself 
fired upon by an ambush close to camp, and the Syloos having thus refus^ to treat, and 
thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, there wss nothing left but to resort to sterner and 
more easily understood arguments. The village was therefore attached and taken on the 
I4tb of December. 

12 From this date up to the 2Sth January 1872 the military opmtions of the force 
were continuous. Blow after blow was dealt in quick succession to the leaders of the tribSi 
and wherever any stand was attempted, our attacks were equally rapid and Maine. 

12 . From time to time the enemy would from a distance call out to ns, somethnes at 
night to our sentries, at other times to partses of our men out fornfixig, to tlto elM that 
thay wished us to discontinue our desl^cyii^ course, and that their Chi^s were oomibg in 
to make terms with ns. Tb such memagea a fri^y reply was tlwi^ gi^, but ^e 
parleyeis were at the same time disMno^ pvm to undmitauid that our progm 001^ 
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Ilf ike OliieCi >heouelr«B and likeir t^eedjr <scimplte<^ 
^Itli ^ No CitidfR, kowovor^ flanio ; noltlier did Iko Syloo®, wkenow oooaok^ 

ofot^« dMIot nroni atteOuila to skoot our mou. Uudor ihaoe oiroanuiaQOM tho 
tuitok dipinat kis will, kaa no option but to oontinuo bis oourse to the end, 

14. Hoautimo 1 bad sont ^issariesof my own, aocompanled by some of Ituiton 
FoM*»men, to ibo(j!!|iiof Bankuia, to demand his submisRion and the rdease of Maiy 
Winohoeter. My moflwngers wore obliged to make a long detour by the rear, as we were 
fMt a|>proaching Benkuia’s country, and if they had gone by the front, they saw great 
risk of ' oelng shot from an ambush as spies or enemies before they could hare had time to 
give any exjplanation of their errand. The Chief Benkuia, whose village was now in 
sight on a distant hill, had had ample opportunity of marking the steady progress of the 
omumn in his direction, annotated, as it was, by burning villi^es ; and on my messengers 
reaching him, he at once gave up Mary Winchester, reserving, however, all question as to 
submission or the release of the other captives in his possession. This he did evidentty 
under the impression that Mary Winchester was the main cause of our invasion, and 
believing that having recovered her, we should not think it worthwhile to advance any 
farther. Me was known, moreover, to have expressed his disbelief in our ability to pene- 
trate so far into the country as his village. 

15. We had now reached the village of the Chief Sovoonga, and the punishment of 
the Syloo tribe was complete. The Chief (Hatton Voooa) who had accompanied us thus 
far had, on being pressed with regard to the Howlongs, oracularly replied that upon our 
arriving at the Tiong Boon (the Dullessur Hiver) he would * open his mouth in council, ’ 
(he also was apparently at one time doubtful of our ability to reach the spot) : and we 
had now reached the appointed place. It was arranged therefore that I, accompanied by 
the Chief, should advance with a small escort and open communication with the nearest 
Howlong village. 


16. On the 13th January therefore I started with the Chief and made direct for the 
nearest village to the east. On approaching the place we saw people moving about and 
hailed them ; they responded, enquiring our business. But as soon as they learned who 
and what we were, they incontinently fired their houses, while the men armed themselves 
and showed every intention of offering resistance. Tlie Chief, Button Poea, seemed 
much disconcerted at these unexpectedly hostile demonstrations, and strongly ur^ upon 
me that under the circumstances it would be unwise to proce^ any further, as he said 
that undoubtedly the whole border land of the Howlongs was now filled wi^ fugitive 
Syloos, and if by any accident we were brought into collision with the tribes in the 
Ilowlong country, or with any of the fugitives, who had sought shelter with them, his 
future good offices as a mediator would be of no avail, and war once declared we ediould 
have nC option but to commence a fresh campaign ^inst the Howlongs, with a strong 
probability of being unable to recover a single captive. On consideration I deemed the 
C’hief’s reasons valid, and accordingly returned to camp, where, after consultation with 
the General, it was agreed to send Button Poea round by the south, and thus attempt 
to open communication with the Howlong tribes. The next day, therefore, the Chief 
departed on his errand, accompanied by Subadar Mahomed Axim of the police, whom I 
thought it wise to attach to him as a species of moderator or impeHer as occasimi might 
require. 

17. A variety of causes combined now to keep us inactive for some days, chief 
among which was the unaocountaWe delay in the carrying out of Button Poe»» 
mission to the south j but as the event showed, his efforts were w^l dirwtod and m 
time not mis-spent. Having at length received intimation of the return of Button 

and after in vain waiting for the appearance of Chiefs or emuw^w from the front, tw 
(General determined to advance, and accordingly on the 12th Pebroaiy the force canssed 
the Tlong Boong and entered tiie Howlong country. 


18. I bad instructed Button Poea, before his depaiture for the soutb, to infM all 
the Howlong tribes that a white flag was unmrsal rign of a desire for peaw, and thakany 
fersons beaiTiiig suck a flag would bo respected and allowed safe oonduct tbrough ow lines, 
w Grossing the l^ong the first thing we encounter^ was a white flag, whioh the Howtooga 
had hung in mldieti^am as a token of their desire for peace, and on the day following I 
iras snooeedPol in opening eomniunioation with them through the medium of some m^ 
of Itoton Posa’s whoinl had retained with me. Aftw ^ every^i^ m^bthfy, 
altw aU temngawiwiwitaryrf.>li^.^^ guba^ ^m^ 

Skanplaimoantifbiu i forewathe wh> had tot wtyttiigt *hq 1yd 

ury * ' ‘ * 
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19. iH«Mt # ikB Cilti^, and the dates m «likh thej didivered up tlie 

espfifw m ili^r pqbmnIoii and made tlieir peace with VfmmMmt, have heeh fw i^inft 
to ^aee reported in the diarka whicdi 1 have pencNlica% mhoiiited. The tome inileted 
ttponirere ahkewith alL Thegrireve hrieflytha aorreYMlerof all eaptlVee aneoii^* 
ineiii on ilieir f»rt (raided in the nioet edemn and binding tnanner whioh Irnshai ccrntom 
Meoribes) to live for tbe fnture on t6rma<rf peace and amity with all British Bubjects 
from Manipur to Arraean (inolodixig Hill Tipperah), wiUi free right of aooeeie to our 
people throael^t their whole ootmfry. I append a list of the Cmefs who have enh* 
nutted to the mtlih anna during this expedition, 

20. 1 did not think it right to hisist upon the giving of hostages for their future 
good behaviour, as we had no means of ascertaining whether the persohs they might 
offer in pledge were of suffioient social importanee to be accepted ; 2ad, hostages oould 
not he kept in durance, and these hillmen, wild as hawks, would certainly never volunta- 
rily submit to expatriation ; fM, any hostages so taken would run great risk of illness 
ana death if removed from the oont|Muratively healthy hill country to the miasmatic terai 
of the HiU Tracts, and any sadi death would be sure to give rise to future complications. 

21. Keither did I recommend to the General that any punishment should be in- 
iBoted upon Sangbunga and Benkuia, although they were known to have been oonoemed 
In the rai^, for the simple reason that we were not in a position to indict any. The grain 
wad Wuables of these Chiefs had been all removed and placed in safety, we were fully 
able, it is true, to mardi through the length and breadth of their country, but beyond the 
loss of an empty village or two, which they would themselves bum, we could have in- 
flu^ DO punishment up^ them j while, ou the other hand, we should not have recovered 
a ringle captive, nor obtained the submission oi any one Chief. 

23. My ideas on this subject were fully justified by after results. The submis- 
sion of the brothers Sangbunga and Benkuia, who were the first Chiefs to oome in, led, I 
believe, to the subsequent arrangements which were entered into with the whole of the 
great Howlong and Syloo tribes. When it was seen that two great Chiefs had personally 
nttde terms and given np their captives } when it was found that the terms imposed were 
neither unjust nor oppressive, that the persons of the Chiefs had been respected, and that 
no treachery on our part was intend^, it became then simply a matter of time and 
tance as to what Chiefo could first oome in. 

23. The Syloos, on being questioned as to their reasons for having opposed us, and 
for not having i^e peace befmre so much calamity had befallen them, replied that they 
had been afraid, not knowing our customs of warfare, and being only well acquainted 
with our weapons. They said that the first collision at Belkai had been brought . ou by 
certain hot-headed young Chiefs, and that the main body of the tribe had nothing to do 
with it, but that after war had onoe begun they were powerless to stop it, having, they 
said, DO peace-maker. 

24. Operations in the Northern Howlong and Syloo countries being thus sucoessfully 
tmiinated, the General then tamed his attention to the south, the submission of the tribes 
t^re being all that was now required to render the work of the expedition complete. No 
difficulty was expected in this quarter owing to the intimate relationship existing between 
Button Poea and several of the leading Chiefs. The course of events having Imit fully 
detailed in my diaries, it will be st^ient for me to say here that our expectations were 
fuUy realised, and aftw a short expedition, lasting some ten days, the whole of the 
eouthem Chi^ made their submission on the same terms as had be^ previously impo^ 
on the northern tribes. 

25. I have the honor tc annex a nominal roll of the captives who have been released 
from durance by the ri^t cdumn, liushai^ Expedition. A noteworthy fact is apparent 
from the perusal of this list. It had originally been supposed that the raids made 
by them tribes almig the whott line of frontier from Arraean to Caoh^ wm 
attributable, not to any one section or ttibe, but to bands of unruly spirits, draivn by 
inclhiation and at basmd from differmi viUi^, attracted by the <mre for plunder or 
the love of adventure to the leadenhip of some favorite Chief. Such, horrever, would 
semn not to be the ease, as the list shows that the captives recovered were, without exoep- 
tion, carried off from s^ port of Brittsh territoi^ as was most contiguous to the viB^es 
of me tribe in whose posamon they were fouud.'^ Thii% the on the northern 
Tracis and Arraean are attribtttshle to ttm Southern Eowlongs and the Bhind^ i the 
outrages on Chdmr to the Noriharn Eowkmgf and to the tribes of Bpibed and LUbure 
with which lattartha left eobumi have been dealingMthile the ihreads upon Eiil 





H1H fnm wm clwrty twwseabte to theti^ito^tUiitto 
Mo&^ mHA the Syloo, whoee tribal haUM is cM»it^minouB wHh thoae |tt^ 

''.teiriitofy*' ’ 

aC 1 4se *ppwi3^^#^ de^ltioDS tahen from the captives given np by the Chidh 
Bangbuhl^ irill bo seeutliat the Cachar raids v'oro oom^ 

mitted in iKMinori oth^v Chiefs to the north. In connection with thiseirooxn- 
slanee it is dei^rrixig of mention that a ringie Cachar captive has been recovemd 
or heard ci south of the villages belonging to ftingbunga and his brother. 

27. A remarkable circumstonoe tran^ired with reference to the people held in 
captivity by the ImshaiS) vis., that all unite in di^ribing the treatment they received as 
kind in the extreme. In no case has it been ascertained that any violence had been 
offered to a fentale caidiive, while, as the list shows, many of them have actually married, 
and becoming inoorpoiwted With the tribe, decline positively to be released. The captives 
given up ^ the Southern Howlongs had to be brought forcibly into the camp, and clung 
to their Lushai friends, weeping piteously and entreating that they might not be made 
over to ua. Among the number of tnese suppliants was the wife and grown up daughter 
of one of my own intei^reters, and he was much disturbed by such an inc^portune exhi- 
bition of unnatural feeling, ascribing it to Kookie magic. Magic, it is true, but I 
imagine that it was the white magic of kindness and human sympathy. 

28. In addition to the captives actually released, some 250 persons, residents of the 
Hill Tracts, who had been compelled by menaces and fear of danger to leave our territory 
and seek the protection of liushai Chiefii, have taken the opportunity offered by the 
presence of our troops to return to their old haunts, casting off as it were the Kookie yoke. 
A oonsiderable number of the Syloo tribe, and one entire Howlong village, have also 
exprened a wish to settle under my protection in the event of “ my village, ” as they 
plirased it, being built on the Sirthay Tlang. The principal Chiefs also, in the event of 
such a contingency, have promised to visit me, and they also asked ihat, for the greater 
convenience ^ trade, a bazaar might be established at Dcmagiree, alleging that the 
present market at Ka^long was situated at an inconveniently long distance from their 
villages. 

29. The political results of the campaign have in my opinion been great and 
manifold, fully justifying the magnitude of the expedition and affording every reason to 
hofrfj that the permanent pacification of the frontier may be attained. The Lushai tribes 
ha VO forced to recognize the existence of a superior power, able alike both to reward 
and {iiiriish } a firm and secure Wis has been laid for our hiture relations with them, 
vvla.tli(T commercial or political; their whole country is open to us, and I believe that 
an V European could now wadk unarmed from one end to the other. The severe lesson 
tU;U this year has taught them cannot, at any rate for some time, be forgotten, and a wise 
future policy on our part will render these tribes as innocuous and pkceful as are now 
the once troublesome inhabitants of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills, or to carry the simile 
nearer hoibe, 'our own Chittagong hill tribes. We have ^ined the entire confidence and 
allegiance of Button Poea, and we have but to streteh out our han(k to obtain in like 
manner the obedience and subserviency of the other tribes. We have, in short, sown the 
seed, np d it would he a poor husbandman who should omit to reap the harvest. 

80. The line of policy which Gonemment has hitherto been induced to follow, viz., 
the establishment of a line of defence coincident with that of effeedive jurisdiction, is 
doubtless a wise a nd neoessajy measure on such a frontier as the north-west, where the 
tribes are pre-eminently vrarlike and audacious, and where the establishment of a Govern- 
ment officer w seddiers beyond reach of supiwrt would be almost equivalent to their 
destructi^ ; hut among the tribes on this frontier such policy would be out of place. 
The oirOumstanoes, the people, the country, their social habits and character, are all 
different, and our mode of dealing with them should, I think, be different also. Concili- 
ation with these tribes is worse than useless ; it merely invites aggression, unless we are in 

I Jbuive in tdie letters in the foot note, previouriy discussed at some length the 
future pt&y which, in my opmhm, rimuld be pursued on this frontier. 1 have now 
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merely to M that labsequeat eTonte m tto way nuxlified, Imt hair^, on the oontraiy» 
rather strengthened the viewB therem expressed. 

32. In all matters connected with these tribes it ehonld be remembered that they 
are not a nation but a segregation of rillages, a ooUeotion of small separate republics 
having no coherence j we are not dealing with the fagot, but the severed handle of stidics. 
The Chief Saipoiya, in conversation with me, hims^f smd that in any future action of 
Government against them it was hoped that discrimination might be us^, and that many 
might not suffer on account of one. He went on to say — ‘‘ All our Chiefs are now your 
sworn friends ; if any one of them does wrong, you should ]>uni8h him ; and if he has 
broken his oath of friendship and is in fault, no one of us will assist him against you.’* 

33. It would I think be a grave error to retire to our former position ; we have put 
forth our foot, and where we have planted it, it should remain* No permanent pacinca- 
tion of this frontier can be hoped for save by bringing these people into closer intercourse 
with us, by encouraging trade, and by permitting the Government representative to 
exercise a near and direct influence upon them. None of these ends can be gained so 
long a« our nearest bazaar is nine to twelve days’ journey from their villages, and while the 
frontier officer’s intercourse with these tribes is limited to the yearly mela, to which 
comparatively but few Kookies resort, and those only from interested motives. The mela 
is a legitimate means to a good end, but it utterly fails of its purpose on account of its 
distance from the homes of the people whom we wish to attract. The prime cause of 
every human fair or festival is amusement : the excuse may be religion or fat oxen, or 
what not ; but from the Roman clamour of panem et ciroense^ to the festival of Jug^r- 
nath, or the bathos of Greenwich fair, the main reason for the gathering is novelty and 
destruction. What the children wish to see, will bring the mrents in train ; where the 
maidens go, thither are the young men gathered together, but our so-called mela at 
Kassalong attracted none of the Lushais save a few middle-aged men-of-war sent in by 
their Chiefs, who, leaving their weapons a few miles from Kassalong in the jungle, 
came in with a motley following to carry away a congeries of articles, which, for some 
unknown reason or by a providential interposition, fell to their share every year in 
muoh the same way as did their harvest, save that this latter crop was not sown nor reaped 
with toil. 

84. Mention has been made from time to time in previous ooirespon^encc ot the 
deeirability of raising a Kookie levy for the defence of the frontier. I cannot but think 
this would be a mistake* The frontier force should be as different from the KiMilies as 
possible, for like does not fear like, and the border tribes have learnt a wholesome rever> 
ence for the black coats and short rifles of that splendid regiment the 2nd Goorkhas *, 
and for the present at least it would be most inexpedient to instruct these people in any 
way as to the force of discipline and coherence, it being tbO want of these very qualities 
which gives us our greatest advantage over them. 

35. It has also been urged that another of dealing with these people would be 
to strengthen the hands of some particular Chief, and so consolidate them under one 
head ; but surely it is first neoesss^ to have a more intimate acquaintance with both 
Chief and people ere any such choice could be made. Indeed, I am di^iosed to think that 
such a plan, although possessing many advantages among an ambitious race whose Chief 
was struggling with Chief for pre*>eminence, would fail in practice among these tribes 
where such a spirit, if it exists at all, is found only in a very modified degree. We are at 
any rate only just emerging from the utter darkness of ignorance as to all that concerns 
these tribes, and any such plan can well afford to lie by ontil perfected knowledge should 
bring it to maturity. Too much importance, however, cannot be attached to the fostering 
and encouragement of trade with these people, but all oommeroe should, I think, for the 
present, be restricted to certain reoognim centres and be subjected to careftU suj^rvision. 

86. I cannot conclude this rmiort withimt mentioiii]^ how greatly my work has been 
facilitated by the courtesy end kindness Brigadier-General Brownlow, Commandmg| 
and his staff. To the advice df the former is due almost entirely wlmtever political 
success our expedition has obtained } but although acting in the strictest subordination to 
him, he consistently assigned me the mcsd prominent place in ell negociatioos with the 
Chiefs, and by every means in his power exalted my posirion in their eyes and added to my 
Ipfluence over them. I regard my assoda^on with Mm In the expedirion as most fortunate. 

37. Finally, I would beg to bring prominent^ to the notice of Govemment the 
services of Subadar Mahomed Aiim of the HM Tract Fdlioi iriko» by hk kncirledge of 
the language and a large experime amoi^^ iAm Xmslnus, comMiied irith ah mattriag and 
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Ate ten# •om^Btaiifa i»H* Button Pow fawl given bim oetuidmble faftmiM wWi ilfa 
Chief, 411 A iti* to this olpcuttiiteiioe, oombioed with the Suhwiiir*i peWoOal exwtW 
thid^ ihoi^xitireiutdopoedTOttbmiwioii of the Southern Howlongi if miduly ettnbutia^le 
I wowid mjpwmHy Mibnlit tbu the Sabadar** fervices reiider him woUhy of fomo 
fjpecial ZBork of hfyor *t the hoodi of Government 

ea. At the cloee of the expedition, a guard of 100 men (police) was left at Button 
Yilpge for hie protection. Pending the final orders of Government on the 
snbjeOt <MBd to mark his eenee of the chiefs loyal co-operation and valuable afsistanoe, 
the General preeented him with Be. l »000 a« an instant token of appreciation. Su<h also 
among Button Poea’s own immediate followers who had rendered special service, or had 
suffer^ loss bjr oar occupation of the country, received minor rewards. With these 
exceptions no gifts or lewsrds whatever were given to any Chief or Lushai in the country 
we have just vacated. 


IV.— SBLKCTIOH op COBBBSPOKDBKCK 8UB8B<itTBNT TO THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 


From A, Mackenzie, Officiating Seeretarg to the Government of Bengal in 

ike Judicial Beparlment^ ta ihs Secretary to the Government of India^ Military 
Department j No, 8713, dated Calcutta, the 18tA June 1872. 


With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 1207, dated 22nd 
ultimo, relative to the propoaals for the defence of the frontier bordering on the Caohar 
and Chittagong District^ I am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a report* on 
the subject fiom Mr. J^gar, the Civil Officer with Left Column, Lushai Expeditionaty 
Poroe, togetW with a copy of the map therewith received. This report brings out 
plainly the great want in the results of the expedition which the Lieutenant-Governor 
has always extremely regretted, namely, that it has not given us a knowledge of the 
country totween cWhar and Chittagong. His Honor very strongly recommends that we 
should take advantage of the effects of the expedition, and our consequent relations with 
the tribes, to send a survey party to explore this country next cold season. The 
Lieutouant-Govemor thinks we should require the Syloos to give the mrty a free passage 
tfO the northern line of exploration of the Chitt^ong expedition of the past season, and 
then by arrangement with Sookpilal and the Eajah of Tipperah, survey towards Caohar, 
leaving Bhoota and his country alone, as recommended by Mr. Edgar, unless a specially 
favourable opportunity rfiould present itself of entering into amicable relations with him 
and with his consent. In this way we can to a great extent fill up the hiatus at present 
left between the explorations of the two columns. 

2 . Till we know the country, it is, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, impossible to 
form any definite plan as rega^ either advanced posts or roads. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly very very desirable to open up, if possible, a line of communication betwewi 
Lemagin and Beparl Ba^. 


8 . The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr. Edgar, that it would not be possible 
to ke^ up the route by Chumfai without a military occupation of the country. Such 
an oocupatmn would no doubt be the only complete protection, and any inner line a(^ted 
will leave open to the loiduua a route to Caohar. Still, adverting to the financial dillfoul- 
tiee, and to the ooneidenttoDa «o weU put by Mr. Edgar in hw paragraphe 6 to 8 , it u 
probable that the Govmmment may not be willing to undertake such an ocoup^on. In 
that case the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it extremely desirable that an inner line 
defining Tipperah boundaiy should be laid down, cleared, and, m mum 
oooupi^Snewwrtw^theEajahof Tipperah. line should be carried 
Jhainachim and Bkehik ranges, and: tbetioe to the SoiphoeL^ 
been already ixed ae a sort of tmunctiffla point of tim emitting, HKB 
lAuhai countries, t wM . was so exhibits in the maps made bMore the xeowt expeoition. 


a Dated Stb iastantd 





4. Tbe 14oiit6iiflat4)byern^^ would put our froi^ post tm ih» IM point on tl )0 
llttliMidiorm mgo or in adtanoe of it, if a moro lavouralilo aito bo found, and would 
vofulro tho IHpperali Eajah to ko^ the lino of kia own frontier. 

5. From the Sorphui^ peak tho fipperak boundary ruiui aouth^weet byaaif-^Mw 
line, wkidh teems to be idrasdy pretty well defined. It would reniain to Oimlore ^ M 
line from the Sorpbuel peak to the head- waters of the Sahju^ and our SWbay Kbuig 
post, whicsh line would form the boundary between Xiuthai northern portion of the 
HiU Tracts of Chittagong. 

0. The Lieutenant-Governor entirely agrees in the propriety of rendering the 
trade from the Caohar Distdct to the various frontier poets as good as possible, and hopes 
that either money or military labor may be given for the purpose of developing 
neoessary arrangements and communications. 

7. The above will show His Honor's views as regards the Caohar side of the question 
and so far sufficiently answers tho call for opinion on the Commander-in-Chiers views 
eontained in your letter No. 1207 of 22ud ultimo. 

8. As regards the Chiit^ong side, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree 
with General Brownlow, but will write more fully when the opinious of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner, which have been call^ for, are submitted. 

9. The Government of India will also, he says, no doubt observe that the proposed 
line south of Siribay will be connected with the Burma frontier, and the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be necessary before a confident conclusion can 
be arrived at. 


JFrom J. W, EnaiE, Civil Qficer with Left Column, Luehad, Expeditionary Force, 

to the Secretary to the Oovemment of Benyal, dated Alipore, the M June 1872. 

In continuation of my No. &48 of the 8rd April, to the address of the Commis- 
aloner of Dacca, 1 have the honor to submit a further report oh the measures which I 
tidnk should l^ taken for the protection of the Caohar frontier and to improve our 
rdatioas with hillmen to the south and east. 

2. 1 beg, at the same time, to forward a map compiled from the surveys made by 
the parties who accompanied the columns during the reoent expedition, with some rough 
additions, . whit h 1 hope will help to make this report intelligible. The southern limit 
of the Caohar village cidtivation is shown by a green line drawn from west to oast, and 
extended into the Munipore hills, where it shows approximately the southern limit of 
the joom cultivation of hillmen subject to the Rajah and living between the Manipur 
Valley and Cachar. South of this line and north of that marked limit of Lustiai 
village distribution," is a confused mass of broken and irregular hill ranges ranging 
from 60 to 4,000 feet in height and covered with dense jungle, of swampy cane-brakes, 
and of streams with steep high banks and muddy beds for the greater portion of their 
course. This tract is uncultivated and uninhabited, except where clearances have been 
made for tea cultivation, which 1 have marked with red crosses. They are all situated cm 
low hills, and are mere specks in the great forests that surround them. These gardens 
and the ^dens and villages lying along the cultivated frontier to their north, are alone 
exposed to the attacks of the hillmen, who have never been known to advance far 
b^ond the protection afforded to them by the forests. I have marked roughly in red 
the area so exposed. It will be seen that the operations of the left column were carried 
on to the south-east of this area, that those of the right oolumn were south of it, and 
that a tine drawn due north from the proposed outpost on the Sirthay Thlong would 
ahnost coincide with its south-western comer. These facts must be kept well in view 
when considering the prc^posals made for connecting the Caohar defenoes with those of the 
Chittagong Hill Tra^ It is worth remaikiiig, too, that the south boundary of the 
Caohar Di^rict runs through the middle oi the uninhabited tract. 

8. In my successive visits to the uninhabited tract south of Cachar and B£anipar» 
I have become acquainted with five routes from the cultivated frontier to more or less 
distant points of the hills. One of these, that taken by the left column, I have described 
in my report of the 3rd April. Of the others, t#o are by water,— one up the DuUessur 
to liepi^ Baasr, and one up the Sonai to a point a few miles south of Liwhai Hat. 
Both of these are <mliy praotioable tor very smul boats during the cold season, and 
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of into a oltuiter of 4ifMii amin, one of whlA ie ioii^aMxl to join on to ilie tnuige 
to the mvbf while others go down to the river. jMiother route is from the late^ oooapid 
post of Boi^-Boog along the ridge of the Koongvai car Parsongi^ range. is pm*- 
naps te easiest of m land routes, as far at least as a pomt tome mime south of Peak % 

1 nave not explored farther than this point ^ bat I hove ahra^ und^etoood that the 
range continues unbroken as far as the Howlong country. This, l^wever, is not corro- 
borated by anything I have yet seen in the papers of the Chlttac^g survey. I had hoped 
that Captain Tanner’s diary would throw some light on ^e subieot ; bat there is some 
delay in Its publieation, and I feel that I cannot any longer pat off the sabmission of this 
report, 

4. The hills between Colonel Lister’s route and the Chatter Choora or Haohik range 
are very broken and confused almost far south as 1 have seen them from high points 
on the more eastern ranges. The low ranges between the Gootur and the Bullesur, how- 
ever, seem to get higher towards the south, and the £ar-ek has the appearance of a definite 
ridge near Sookpilal's villages, l^is agrees with the doscriptum given by Captain 
Tanner in has memorandum to General Brownlow. Captain Tanner also describes a range, 
which he calls the Too Bang running between the Foottir and the Haohik or Lyseral 
range. I think that this must disappear somewhere north of his most advanoed point on 
it, for we have no knowled^ whatever of it on the Cachar side, and the spurs thrown out 
from the Hachik towards the east seem to ran down to the river. The Hachik is a very 
well defined ridge, at least on the Cachar side, and it was along this that the Howlongs 
came last year. It is possible that the Too Eang may be connected with the Hachik by 
a spur, and that the route may leave the latter for the former range somewhere south m 
latitude 24® ; but it is certain that the recogniaed land route from Cachar to the western 
villa^ of Sookpilal and the eastern villages of Hill Tipperah lies at first along the 
Hachik, which is held to be the boundary. Mr. Power, the Political Agent of HiB 
Tipperah, says in his letter of the 4th April,— The territory over which the Kajah has n 
hand fide nominal control is bounded on the east by a range of hill ntnning southward 
from Chatter Choora to Sorphuel peak, and from thence in a sig-aag line to Surdaing. 
On the east of this line, the Lushai land commences, and on the west there is mu& 
uninhabited and unexplored jungle.” !Hiis coiocidra with all that 1 have been able to 
learn about the Tipperah boundary. 

5. Before examining any of the proposals made with regard to our future dealings 
with the Lnshais, 1 shall attempt to estimate our present praition and the probable results 
of the expedition by the light of Colonel Lister’s expedition of 1649. Previous to that 
year there had been a succession of cruel raids on villages that were really within the 
Cachar District ; but we seem to have made no attempt to punish them Until the Hookies 
destroyed a village situated in what was then forest, a few miles from Silchar. The 
expedition that followed seems to us a failure, and 1 certainly should not advise a repeti- 
tion of it ; but its rapidity, secrecy and boldness, made such an impression on the Inisnais, 
that Cachar was free from raids for twenty years afterwards, although the line of village 
cultivation kept steadily odvauciog during the whole time ; and for the last ten years of 
It tea gardens were openod out in the forest thirty-five niilds south of the most advanced 
of Colonel Lister’s frontier outposts. That this freedom from attack during so many 
years was the direct result of the expedition, there oan be no doubt The Lushais 
acknowledge it j the Kookies hostile to the Lushais, firmly believe it. It was miwnly by 
a skilful use of the terror it produced that Colonel McCulloch was able to induce Vondw 
to enter into those relations with him which gave Manipur twenty years’ rest from 
raids. 


6. Now, there can be no doubt that the late expedition must have a much greater 
effieot than tlmt of 1640, inasmuch as it was beyond comparison more snocesalal, covered 
a vastly greater extent of country, infiioted very muon aeverer punishment, remained in 
the bins for more weeks %n Colonel Lister did days, and did not retire until it had 
accomplished all that at the outset had been announced as its object. Agmn, Odonel 
ListerV expedition was directed a^inst a single Chief, the Tillages of whose desoradant 
were reduced to submission by General Bornrhier b^ore the end of December, while the 
recent expedition may be said to have disposed of every Chief at all likely to give trouble 
on our siue. The vinages of the pemtrators of the Cachar outrages of 1889, of those at 
Honiertchal and Nugdigrain in 1671, and of the Manipur outrage of both years, hare 
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7. General Bouiohter teeins to think thet Sookpllel and his sons did not feel onr 
power during the expedition ; hut he seems to be unaware of the present state of our 
pohtioid relations with those Chiefs, which are precisely the same as those formed by us 
with the eastern rillhuj^ after the sabmission of the latter to the military force and the 
payment of the dnes imposed on them ; while the headmen of Khalkoin’s villa^, who 
accompanied us as hostage to Timi Mookh, wore men, of rather a superior position to 
those brought from the villages of roiboy and Uboorah. General Bourchier*8 mistake 
seems to .have srisen from his supposing that Button Singh, a Hindoostani who aoeompanied 
the headmen as interpreter, was the of the party. This was not altogether an un- 
accountable mistake, for the Hindoostani must have taken the most prominent part in any 
dealings with the milituy officers when 1 was not present. 

8. I had at first some doubts about the completeness of the sabmission of the How- 
longs, particularly as none of the Cachari captives taken from the Anwarkhal village 
seem to have given np by Sangbunga and Benkuia, with whom we know they h^ 
been ; but after carefully studying all the papers, 1 have come to the conclusion that the 
fright they have got is not likely to be soon forgotten by them, and I think it probable 
that the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts will be able to recover the captives next 
cold weather by putting a little pressure on the villages. On the whole, I think that 
there is very little danger of our being troubled by the Lushais of this gonoration at 
least, and I am oonvinoed that if we use judiciously the opportunity now offen'd, we may 
prevent tlie possibility of such danger r^urring in the future. But in the i)mpositions 
which 1 am now about to examine, it seems to be assumed that there is nearly as mu('b 
danger of attacks as there was before the expedition, and I shall for the present accept 
this assumption for the purpose of my argument, though I firmly believe It to be uiit rue. 

9. General Brownlow, in his letter to tlie Quarter-Master General of the 1st May, 
proposes to establish a line of oommunioation protected by strong outposts from Talukmi, 
in the Arracan Hill Tracts, to a point on the Sirthay ran^, which 1 have marked in red 
and blue on the map, and to extend this line alone the Too^ng range to Gootur Mookh, 
where he would have an advanced outpost from Oaohar. I do not venture to make auy 
remarics on so mudi of the proposition as refers to the line between Talukmi and the post 
on the Sirthay range ; but there are serious objections, both geographical and political, 
to the proposed, or to any similar, lino in the direction of Gootur Mookh. In the first 
place it u more than probable, as I have mentioned above, that the range gets completely 
When up before it reaches the point indicated by General Brownlow, and certainly when 
t^t pmnt was reached, tiiere would be no practicable land communication with Cachar. 
Again, the proposed po^ would be in the heart of the uninhabited and uticultivated tract, 
more than tnirty miles, as the crow flies, from the nearest Lushai village, about thiriy-six 
from the most advanced tea garden, and nigh eighty from the nearest point on the limit 

Oachar village cultivation. It is suporfiuous to point out that such a post, situated as 
it were in the air, could not be of the slightest use in protecting Cachar. 

10. If in order to get out of the unhealthy low hills, the poet wore put further west 
on fbe Hachik or Lyseral range, and the patrolled road carried along the range as far as 
practicable, the measure might serve to protect Hill Tipporah from the incursions of the 
Lushsis ; but it would be of as little use to Oachar as a post near Gootur Mookh. More 
than this, it can be shown that on the assumption that we are still in imminent d^ger of 
attack fr^ the Lushais, such a fortified lino of oommunioation as that proposed, extend- 
ing from the south-westm comer of Cacher, protecting the frontiers of Tipperah, Chitta- 
gong and Arracan, and in a manner pressing on the Lushais to its east, would have 
a tendency to direct attacks towards all the frontier of Cachar lying to the east of the line 
of defence, and, therefore, unprotected by it. But apart from considerations cemneoted 
with CaoW, it teems to me very doubtful policy to undertake the protection of the 
Bajah of Ttpperah’s frontier, and to take from him all incentive to watch and restrain 
his Kooktes in their dealij^ with the Lushais on the other side of the fortified line of 
oommanications. It must be understood, however, that while opposed to adopting the 
Hachik range as a line of defence, 1 am inolin^ to think it likely to turn out 
eamflet land route between Oachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the oonstmotion 
of a road along it by the l^pperah Chief. 

ll. General Boimdiier ptopcaea to adopt our lata ronta as far as Pnohowaa, than to 
atrlko aoroBS towards the orosidng the Sonal at Lushai HAt» and atnking the 
DuSamur at BapsriBanr* from which p^ he wouM taka the road thrmigh 
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vtHeiim to t iliottH hei« f^iaarlc tM the mp on whioli tiiii foiyte 1m l)0i> 

tmOM hf 0«ooiSi Botri^ior ia moourate, consequently the food, as showh» tuns over 
non-existeht hill ranges in a Tuie that is in reality, qidte impracticable. Frc^bty the 
line the road, if made, would have to take would be that taken by Mr. Burland and ittys^f 
ha^ f eari in which cap the section between Boliong and Bepari Baser would nearly 
coincide wHh the g^n line whi^ marks the limit of Lushai villain distributed. I have 
not the slightest idea what course it would take between Bepari Bazar and Laljeoka's 
viU^. Although General Bourchier does not contemplate keeping troops or police in 
the Imshai Hills, still 1 am of opinion that to make his proposed rc^ of the slightest use 
as a protective measure, two strong posts at least,— ^e at mhuee and one on the Noongvai 
range, - would be needed. This would virtually amount to a permanent occupation 
the country. In my letter to General Bourchier of the 20th April, I mentioned the 
difficulties of the pmiion of route known to me ; I have certamly not over-estimated 
these difficulties. I may point out, in addition, that the road between Bepari Bazar 
and Pachotree would not be except by our patrol parties for people passing to and fro 
betwpn Oaohar and Ohittagcmg would certainly make use of the water route as far as 
Bepari Bazar in preference to making the enormous detour by Pachuee. 

12. His Exoellenoy the Oommander-m-Chief recommends that General Bourchier^s 
proposal for a cross road be adopted as well as General Brownlow’s for connecting Bennwri 
with Bepari Bazar ; also that the existing path from Tipai Mookh to Chumpai should be 
maintained. If the latter recommendation were adopted, it seems to me that it would be 
much better to make the cross road from Bemagiri to Chumpai than from Bema^ to 
Paohowee. The distance would be very much less, the diffiohlties would, in all probability, 
not be so great ; while a large force stationed on the hills over the Chumpai Vmley would 
keep in check the Suktis, the Howlongs, and the Shindus, 1 need scarcely say that such 
moasures would be opposed to the policy which I have long advocated ; but if any kind 
of permanent occupation be decided on, this, 1 think, is the form it should take. 

18. It seems to me that all attempts to maintain roads of the kind contemplated 
by the military authorities must involve what is virtually a permanent occupation of the 
country, and that it is such occupation that in farmer oases has made roods valuable 
agents in pacifying similar tracts. The pacidoation of the IChasi Hills, for instance, 
was not effected by the construction of a road so much as by the occupation of a com- 
manding position by a force sufficiently strong to overawe jm the Chiefs. Of course, the 
above remarks do not apply to roads made with the consent and aid of the hillmen through 
their own hills, still less to roads carried along our own acknowledged frontier or that 
of an ally, like that proposed between Sirthay Thlang and Talukmi, or on which I should 
recommend the Tipperan Chief to make on his eastern boundary. 

14. Whatever may be the decision on the question of the roads, I hope that early 
measures may be taken to organize some means of transport for the military to be emploved 
in Caohar next cold season. The offer of His Excellency the Comtnander-in-Chie! to 
employ military labour in making the roads, would so far relieve the pressure on the 
oivU population of the district ; but food and baggage for the troops so employed would 
luve to be carried, and it is absolutely impossible that the resources of the district can 
bear the strain which, if the recommendations of His Exwllenoy were adopted, would 
possibly be even greater than it was during the recent expedition. If a road were to be 
made along the boundary of the Tipperah Chief, I have little doubt that he could be 
induced ho assist, even if he were not in a position to undertake the whole work. But 
even this assistance would be only partial, end there would be still much labour 
required for transport, Ac., which I should not think the Cachar Bistriot is in a state to 
give. I earnestly solicit attention to the retnarks on this subject contained in the 4th 
paragraph of my letter to General Bourchier, No. of the 20th April. 

18. Measures, should I /think, be taken next cold season if possible to dedne the 
l^perah boundary. It will be seen from the l<>th paragraph of Mr. Power’s letter of 
i the 4th April, that the Chief or some of hisj^ple wishM to advance the boundarv 
to the range of hills west of Bepari Bazar.” Biis is not very intelligible : but I think 
that It may ^v« meant the assertion of supremacy over Sookpilal's villages between 
theG^ur and the Butlessur. 1 think that, under preseht circumstances, the boundary 
should be a well-dedned range of succession of ranges west of the Oootur, eM that we 
should takbGhia^r Ohoora as a starting point and follow the BUmhIk la far as that 
range eontinuse to afford a definite and practicable line. This boundevy rilpuld be actually 
laid down mid surveyed, and ^e survey party engaged on fht work altould lake the 
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of completing the mmej of tbe oonntry drained by tbe Gootar and Dulleesur. 

definition and survey of tbis bounda^ would incidentally open up direct land com- 
munioation between Caobar and the dnittagong Hill Tracts, and as I have before 
remarked, the Eajah would probably find it advantageous to keep the line open. 

16. 1 do not think, however, that it would be the best line of communication 
between Oaohar and Chittagong for purposes of trade and the like. Any such route 
must, to be of any practical value, avail itself of the water communication to Baipari 
Bazar ; that is to the most southern point at which the HuUeseur is navigable. Caj^in 
Tanner Conjectures this point to be in latitude 23'’ 80". I believe to he about 28^ 42". 
In either case I believe that the construction of a road from Hemagiri ' to it would have 
the effect of turning the produce of the Northern Syloo and Howlong Hills towards 
Cachar, for the de^t of our tniders on the Bullessur would be nearer to Laljeeka or 
Lalboorah than Hemagiri, and any trade that depends entirely on human carriage must go 
to the neamest point where water communication is to be had. At present, owing, as I 
understand, to the difficulty of the country between the Syloos and llowlougs and 
Bepari Bazar, very little of their produce comes down to us ; but if this difficully were 
removed by the construction of a good road, our Cachar traders’ dealings with the 
Lushais would, doubtless, bo greatly extended. Of course, 1 can give no opinion on the 
practicability of making such a road, or upon the political effects it might be ext>ected to 
have on the Syloos, and Howlongs j while the Heputy Commissioner ot the Hill Tracis is in 
a position to give an opinion on both subjects. 

17. I should not advise any attempt to survey the country to the south-east of 
Peak Z for the present, 'fhe most important Chief in that direction is Bhoota, with 
whom we have had no direct communication hitherto ; but who has lately sent in 
through Sookpilal to say that he wishes to form friendly relations with us. It would be 
just as well not to run the risk of frightening him by too much hurry at first ; but we 
should make every possible effort to get into direct communication with him and with the 
minor Chiefs in that direction. In the course of time, when wc had thoroughly established 
frimidly intercourse, a survey officer could accompany the Political Officer in one of the 
annual visits of tho latter and complete the portion now left unsurveyed. 

18. I am not in favor of an attempt to get up a big central fair at present, but 
should encourage, and to a certain extent regulate, the marts which have been for years 
back established on points of tho Barak, the Bonai, the Hnllessur and the Gootur. "J^ese 
small marts are the natural channels in which our Cachar trade with the Lushais runs, 
and I am altogether averse to any attempt to divert its course by artiftrnal means. The 
mart at Tipai Mookh on the Barak will probably in time become larger and more import- 
ant than the other three ; but that should not be any reason for our discouraging the 
latter so long as the Lushais wish for them. 

19. I think that the posts mentioned by General Bourchier in his 19th paromph 
should be kept up, with the exception of that on the Ilengti Fahar, of the utility of 
which I am somewhat doubtful. The point was taken up last cold weather on my strong 
recommendation. I then wished for its occupation not so much for purposes of 
defence, — for I do not believe that it in reality defends anything, — but as a kind of check 
upon Sookpilal, who I expected would look on it as a possible base of operations, from 
which at any moment another column might advance on his villages in case he ^owed 
a disposition to aid the villagee we were aftmt to attack. The measure had all the 
success 1 expected or hoped from it ; but a repetition of it this year might be crying 
« weir* once too often. 

20. I quite agree with the Brigadier General in thinking that the tracks between 
the outposts should be kept open $ but I think it is still more important to connect these 
outposts by thoroughly good roads with the head-quarters at Silohar. I own that 1 am 
surprised tnat so little stress has been laid upon this point by the military authorities. 
1 brieve that Government is aware how hard Mr, M^c William and 1 have worked on the 
Oaohar roads, and that we have been tolerably successful within the cultivated portion of 
^ diatriot ; but beyond it we have found the difficulty of getting labor almost insuper- 
able, and sections of our roads nearest the outposts in the forests are not* in a satis- 
fact^ state. But now, as His Bxoellenoy the Coinmander-m-Chief has proposed to make 
use of militaiT labor for road-making, the seotiems of roads ommeotuig the outposts with 
the oultivatea portion might be oompleted. I have roughly idiowa with blue oroeses on 
the map the section which X propose should he Gonskucted by the troops during the cold 
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fbe IM i9 JMi a ]^t um the hifaroation of the Khatta Khali and the 
Daiuaeixi’ thvoit|;h Oailecherra' to Jhulna^erra i I would oooueOt both |daoee dired^ 
with the ooet m the CMter €hoora. The maiu district load trim Siyuur to Eylahaadly 
through Chota Jalingha should have a branch from the last named place to the outposte 
at XiMka^uiid, or to Kolaeib, if that post be maintained. The road between Kugdigfam 
Sxid Moniedcball should be completed and continued across the Bhoobuns to M 3 ma^ur. 

In sB cases, the mds should be thoroughly and well oonstruoted for use in all 
weathers, and should be substantially bridged. Mere cold weather tracks can be no 
permanent value. The bridges could be probably made by the soldiers under the directioa 
of a few sappers, if the tatter could be spared. If the troops omployed in the oonstruotion 
of the roads above enumerated should have finished their worlm before the rains, they 
mi^t be employed in making a road to Kaimong, a point on the Nooi^vai range soutm 
of Bong Bong, where 1 would ^aoe an advanced outpost instead of Kola mb, if any such 
post were thoi^ht necessary or advisable. 

21. In conclusion, I shall enumerate the leading points of the policy in dealing with 
the Lusliais which I have advocated in this and previous letters, particularly in my 
report C of the 15th March 1871 

Isf.— “The Deputy Commissioner of Cacliar, acting always in concert with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong liill Tracts, and with the Political 
* Agents at Manipur and Tipperah, should aim at being in constant per^ 

sonal communication with Lusliais. 

SW.— 'He should do all in his j>o\V6r to induce them to settle on their portion of 
the uninhabited tract. 

Brd, — He should encourage trade at the marts chosen by the Lushais. 

Efforts should be made to induce their young men to sp^d a few years in a 
rough levy, which should be composed exclusively of hill men belonging to 
the frontier. 

should endeavour to put within reach of the people means of getting 
elementary instruction, particularly in handicrafts, for which they show 
great aptitude. 

— We should keep ourselves well acquainted with the movements of all our 
own Kookies wherever they may be* and, as far as possible, regulate their 
relations with the Lushais. 

We should connect all our outposts by roads, in the first instance, with the 
head-quarters at Silchar, and afterwards with one another. 

These recommendations may not seem of a very ambitious character ; but they agree 
in the main with the policy devised by Colonel Lister, one of the ablest officers who lias 
ever been on the frontier. That policy, as I have shown in a previous report, was not 
carried out in its entirety, and was eventually dropped } but it certainly was successful 
as fiur as it was applied. 

22. In addition to the foregoing general recommendations, I have proposed that 
the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah bo defined and surveyed during next cold weather, 
if possible ; that au attempt should be made to survey the country drained by the 
Duflessur and Gootur ; that, if found practicable, a permanent tract should be kept open 
by the Tipperah Chief along his boundary from the south-west corner of Cachar to the 
north-east corner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts j and that the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tractsbe consulted on the advisability of his making a road from Dcmagin 
to Bmmri Bazar, with a view to facilitate trade between the Howlongs and Syloos and 
the people of Cachar. I have not made any pKqKWition for my own action during the 
odd weather ? for until I know generally the measures likely to be adopted by Govern* 
meet, it will be impossible for me to lay out definite plans. In any case, I should like to 
meet, if poivible, in &e Lushai country the two Political Agents and the Hill Tracts 
Dejiaty €om»Maiier. 
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iWw A. MkCTOatztM, Qfioiatln^ Storstary to ih$ (Sfom%mmt of Mmyat, in tko 
l^epmimwt^ to ih» Soertiary io i\o Qowromoni of 4270, ioM 

CaUmiia, the im 1872. 

In oontiHttation of paragraph 8 of my letter No. $713, doted 18th ultimo, I om now 
directed to submit, for the consideration of His Exoollency the Governor General in 
Council, reports* bV the Commissioner of Chittagong and Captain Lewin hi)on the defence 
of the Chittagonjg Hill Tracts. It will be seen that both these offieoro are praotioally in 
accord with Brigadier-General Brownlow, and approve, with slight modiiicatious, the 
mensuree proposed by him in his letter of the Ist May to the Quarter Master General. 
Briefly, these measures may be said to consist in the abandonment of the present small 
isolated posts which, lying among broken hills and dense jungles, are useful neither for 
protection nor defence, and the occupation of a permanent line of defence further to the 
east, where the open and coutinuoas summit of the Oheepoom range affords healthy sites 
for two or more strong posts and facilities for regular ^mtrol. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly of opinion that the plan of taking the 
Oheepoom as our line of frontier to the efist should bo triwl. The anticipations enter- 
tained as to the effect of this step may be a little sanguine, our knowledge of the country 
being at beat imperfect, but there is much to be said in its favour, even one season’s 
exploration ought to furnish tho means towards coming to a conclusion os to the practical 
merits of the scheme proposed. 

3. Both Mr. Honkey and Captain Lewin in discussing the question have, tho Lieute- 
nant-Governor thinks, gone too far, and entered into matters not necessarily involved in 
the proposal now before Government. His Honor has no idea of keeping up a Deputy 
and Assistant Commissioner solely os frontier agents, still less of forming a Chittagong 
district, a hill tracts district, and a frontier district. The work of the present hill tracts 
district is not from any i>omt of view heavy, and tho Lieutenunt-Govomor simply 
proposes that tho Deputy Commissioner of that district should also ocrtipy himself with 
the frontier operations generally, control the frontier posts, and establish relations with 
the frontier tribes. His Honor will not therefore hero enter into any quwtion of re- 
distributing the administrative staff of the hill tracts, or propose any additions tlioreto. 
As regards number, that staff is in his opinion sufficiently strong for all tho w ork before 
it. Captain Lewin has at present four European otRccrs at is disposal including police 
officers. These have, however, been withdrawn from other districts to meet the demands 
of the hill tracts, and no winction has yet been given to tho appointment of others in 
their place. For this there is, however, a really pressing need. Assam being in fact at 
present seriously under-handed. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore ask that 
sanction may be given to the addition of two Assistant Commissionershijis on account of 
the lull tmets ; tlmt is to say, that he may be permitted to ayipoiut two of the officers now 
employed there, Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Kiiy vett, to be Assistant Commissioners in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, one for frontier work and one for civil work, their places 
being supplied for for work iu other districts. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor w'ould also again press for the appointment of a 
European medical man to the hill tracts district. The grounds for this apjilicatioii were 
set forth in the letter from this office, No. 259, dated 18th January last, in reply to which 
your letter No. 365G. of the 24th February called for certain informatimi as to the 
number of the frontier force usually at head quarters and the distribution of the rest of 
the force. The que.stion was allowed to lie over, as it vras then nearly certain that radical 
cimuges in the scheme of frontier defence would very shortly be proposed. Under the 
plan now submitted for sanction it will be seen tliat the greater jmrt of a force of 600 
men wiU be stationed in advanced ^itions cut off during the moi^ unhealthy time el 
the year from easy intercourse with head-quarters, and in circumstances where a European 
surgeon is almost a necessity. The great success which has attended the work of the 
mescal officer, Mr. Cooper, in the Naga Hills, induces the Lieutenant-Governor io believe 
that there too the presence of a medical officer with the frontier force might be ntiiiaed 
and made a most' effectual means of establishing friendly relations with the frontier 
tribes. He hopes that the Oovernmeut of India will favourably consider the request tk 
the local officers for sU(di an appointment. 


No. 887. daiod the 81«t dime whb tiKilowirss. 
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Of. {»nopoM iff earryinsf out tlid mmpa^km ^ 

ilke liieuteiuM^^Oovorw ii]}prove«i* It will l»e« 0 Qii ilmt tu«(tc«4 

<jf two Jp<Wr of lOO ,mm well, «Juth of SirtMy ItWijr, W su^fpeitiMl l)y Oenowl 
Btom4m l>e>op^ one »iron;:r I’pst of too men with a smaller inionneduite outimSt 
of 40 n»en» This is scatter of and it seems advisable to lay down no rigid orows 
on tneli a <|tiestion beforeliand. It is, however, most imtmrtant iluit tlte aiiihorities of 
llrltisli Burma should make a point of opening up communications with the most 
southerly of our posts cn the Oheepoom, and complete the system of patrols on whiidi the 
snooess ii the whole plan deiMfnds. 

B. It will not, His Htmor thinks, be really necessary to make any very radical 
change in the constitution of the frontier force. There are at present 242 hillmen in its 
ranka. With proper drill and good olUcers there seems no reason to doubt its being 
generally fit enough for the work it will have to do. At the same time it will not bear 
any reduction, and for this reason the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the <14k establish* 
meiit of fi2 runners may be separately sanctioned. 

7 . Captain Lewin’s proposal to efitablish a bazar at Bemagiri is very important and 
has His Honor’s entire support, I am to ask sanction to the advance of Es. 3,000 neces- 
sary to enable Captain Lowin to get up and establish there in November next a sufficient 
number of traders, and to the aiipoiiiment of a native officer on Ils, 60 per mensem to 
superintend the bazar, dc. Inquires will be mode from the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma os to the way in which the Arracan Hill Tracts bazar is managed. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the Government of India will now find 
itself ill i)osse‘*si<m of nudicient information on which to pass early orders, that all 
arrangements may be put early in train for any measures to be undertaken during the 
ensuing cold season. 


MHm C. U. Aitchison, AVg-., /Secretary to ike Government of India, Foreign Depart* 
ment, to ike OJ/lclatmg iSeoriary to the Government of Bengal,— ‘No, doAed, 

/Simla, the 4ilh JSeptemher 1872. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letters noted below on the subject 
of the defence of the Easteni iVontior of Bengal, and, in rojdy, coiuiuiinieato the 
following observations and instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council. 

2. The gonenil policy of the Government of India on the q notion of the frontier 
defence and the friendly communications to bo uiniutiiined by tlie oftwjers of the Ertmticr 
District with the Luslmi tribes, lias been explained at cousidomble length in my letters 
marginally noted ; and as the Licuh'iiant-Govoruor has been infonned in my letter 
No. 550B., dated 8th March 1872, it is the desire of the Govemmont of India that the 

S dioy prescribed should in all its main features be adhered to. In the llesolutiou of the 
ovomment of India, No. U53 P., dated 11th July 1871, His Excellency in Council 
desired that advantage should bo taken of the Lushai Expedition to procure all the in- 
formation necessary for a decision as the hebt moans of protecting the frontier and the 
line of posts to be established on the Chittagong border. The information now submitted 
is of great value in the consideration of the subject, and although final orders cannot be 
passed until more is known of the country between Cachar and Chittagong, His Excel- 
lency in Council is now in a position to give such instructions as it is ho|m, will load to 
a deduite settlement of the question by tne end of the ensuing cold season, 

3. His Excellency in Council concurs in the objections taken by the Lieutonimt- 
Govemor in paragraph 8 of your letter to the Government of India in tho Military 
D^iartment, No. 8713, dated 18th J une, to open out and keep up tlio road througn 


No. 8837, dated mk Jaae 1872. 

No. mi, dated 16th ixmo 1872. 

No. 4017, dated 1st July 1871. 

No. 4270, dated ISth July 1872. 

No. 2186P., dated 12(h December 1878 
No, 480, doled 1st March 1^1. 

No. 17^ dated Uth AprU 1871. 



Anmtmt.. 


0huii^ to Chittogmiff, Hof dote lie ocm^dor •dvnRblo to uttenimt to eonitraot ond main* 
tein the road Clitpooi and BoiKiri Boiar, adeooatod by Brigadier Oetierid Broem* 

low. Apart from otber objeeMoite whtcii might be nr^, &e p^sieal dlffloulHes and 
the great ex^MEwe whi<^ the oonstruotion and maintenanee of snob roads would invoWe 
present His mcellency in Council from taking either project into favourable coneideratiofi, 
At the same time His Bxoellency in Oounotl oonsiders it advisable that the District, 
C^oers in Oachar should ^ive every encouragement of the Dushais themselves to main* 
tain a passable road of their own to Tepai Mookh, at which point they can obtain easy 
water-carria^ to Caohar, and where, if a mart be eventually established, they vnll me^ 
the traders m>m Britidti districts. 

4. As regards the defence of the southern boundary of Cachar, there is a unani* 
mity of opinion that the present posts should be maintained, or new posts selected in 
better situations, and that the posts at Monierkhal, Doarbund, Julnaoherra, and Chutter* 
choora, or such other posts as may be established in their place, should be connected by 
cleared paths, and have oommunicutions opened out by roads to the rear connecting them 
with supports in the settled districts, I am to forward, for His Honor’s information, 
a memorandum dated 30th July, from Lieutenant- Colonel Boberts, which may prove of 
much use in determining the sites for the poets on the Oachar Frontier, and the 
strength in which they should be held. It is necessary for the effective protection of the 
frontier that the posts should be placed on commanding positions and not in ,the valleys. 
When a dual determination has been come to by the local authorities as to the most 
advantageous positions for the posts, His Excellency in Council would wish a definite 
report to be submitted. The posts, when occupied, should be connected and supported 
by roads in the manner suggested, and His Excellency in Council will be prepared to 
take into favourable consideration estimates for their construction, either by military 
labour or otherwise, as recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor. The line of defence 
in this quarter, running, as it does, at right angles to the mountain ridges and drainage 
of the country, presents many difficulties, which should receive very careful consideratiou. 

6. His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that opportunity 
should be taken in the ensuing cold season to have a careful and accurate survey made m 
the whole country between Caebar and Chittagong, embracing also the country to the 
aouth of Peak Z. His Excellency in Council does not think the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Edgar in paragraph 17 of his letter of 5th June 1872, are sufficient for excluding the 
portion of country south of Peak Z from the survey. On the contmry, he considers it 
necessary that as complete a knowledge as possible should be obtained of the whole 
country between the eastern frontier of Hill IHpperah and the range on which that peak 
is situated, and between Cachar in the north and Chittagong in the south. His Honor 
is requested to report specially what measures should be taken, either through the 
District Officers or otherwise, to secure the safety of the survey party which the Survey 
Department will be instructed to arrange for, in direct communication with the Bengal 
Government. It will probably be desirable hereafter more fully to explore and survey Hill 
Tipperah •, but this is a matter which may be left for future consideration. 

6. Subject to such results as the exploration to be undertaken in the cold season 
may produce, His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
eastern boundary of Tipperah should be defined. Probably, ns suggested, the best line 
will be along the Julnacherra and Hachik ranges to the Sorphuel Peak, This line appears 
to correspond with what Mr. Edgar describes to be the actual limits of Tipperah ; am if 
it prove otherwise suitable for purposes of defence, there will be an advantage in ^opting 
that line rather than the Eai Jen and Towrang range, as proposed by Colonel Brownlow. 
Mr. Edgar states that it is doubtful whether the latter range runs on to Oachar, and from 
paragraph 20 of Captain Tanner’s memorandum, enclosed in his letter of 30th March 
1872, to the address of General Brownlow, it would appear to pass through a forest 
country, and to leave Sookpilal’s vdlages to the west of, and within the line of defence. 
The precise line, however, which it may be necessary to adopt, cannot be definitely settled 
till the result of the further exploration is known. 

7. Whatever may bo the eastern boundary laid down for HiU Tipperab, His jRx- 
cellency in Council considers, as you have been alr^y informed in my letter Ho. 170., 
dated ilth April 1871, that the responsibility for the defence of Tippendi innst, in the 
first instance, rest with the Bajah, under the guidance and advice of the Political Agent. 
For this purpose it may be advisable that the i^jah should be required to entertain a small 
body of picket and billed men, who should be looated in su^ posts on the frontier as 
may be sriected by Government, and whose supervision, distribution, duties, and effi- 
ciency it should bo the duty of the PoU^cal Agent to see to. 
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rM^otliait tltemtr?e^ laay diioowr iiloiig iliA Slrt^y Kk&g, ^ (m to 
the British Bumo frcmtior, jomlnff i^Q »d?Kiieed post iaAnikoii «t IhilnmO* 

C^tein Fanoor's memoraodam, alim^ toferred to^ H appears ika,% the liest line will 
oitoor be ^e Obeepoom ranges or the michul tange to the west of the Obeepoom. Both 
appear to joia a few miles tterth of the Banna froatier, which they out at a pfcwje called 
KeekmdoBg. The most southern post proposed by General Brownlow on the Obeepoom is 
40 miles from Tulukme. In couu(H‘.iion with this matter, 1 am to convey the Mire ai 
His Excellency in Council timt His Honor the Ideutenant-Gbvernor should oommunioato 
directly with the Chief Comuilssioimr of British Burma in regard to the connection of 
the Chittagong frontier with that of Arrakan, as well as on tl» subject of your letter 
No. 40^7, dam 1st July, and that the Government Of India may thereafter be furnished 
with a definite report as to the ridge on which the posts should be established from 
Soii>huel Peak southward, the points at which the poida should be located, and tho 
strength iu which they should be held. Till this report is received, His Exo^len<w in 
Council will reserve his opinion on the question put forward in |)aragraph 5 ci your fetter 
No. 4271, dated 18th July, vis., whether the ridge should be held by two or more strong 
posts, or by one strong p^ with smaller guards on either flank. I am, howeve^ to draw 
attention to the views of Government already exjiressod in my letter wo. 2166?., dated 
12th December 1870, and to state that whatever be the line of frontier defence eventually 
adopted, the line of posts must not be beyond the limits of our actual jurisdiction, ana 
no advanced posts must be thrown out without the previous sanction of the Government 
of India. Suould the boundary through the Sirthav Klang be adopted, it will be matter 
for special report how this will affect our relations with Button Pooea, and whether he is 
willing that his possessions, west of the ridge, should be under British jurisdiction. Por 
the present I am to remind you that the poet ,near Button Pooea’s village has only been 
temfiorarily sanctioned.* 

9. When the frontier line is once defined, the instructions abready issued sufficiently 
provide for the duties of tho civil officers beyond it. These are to leave the tribes as far 
as iKissible to manage their on a affairs, to cultivate trade and friendly intercourse with 
them, to endeavour to establish ]>ersoual influence over the Chiefs, and to maintain such 
vigilance along the line of defence as to deter the tribes from committing raids, «Mr to 
cut off the parties tliat may attempt them. In carrying out this policy, His Excellency in 
Council thinks it will be best to maintain the existing marts described by Mr. Edgar in 
paragraph 18 of his letter of 51 h June, Opi)ortunity might, however, be token to run 
a road from Demagiri to Bepan Bajjjjr, which will give two outlets to Lushai trade, one 
by water to Cachar, and one by laud to Chittagong. The road should bo a mere trade 
route, over which no attempt should be made to exercise any jurisdiction, and which, 
when constructed, the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hills endeavour to get 
the Lushais themselves to keej) up. 

10. I am here to invite attention to the views expressed by General Brownlow in 
paragraph 11 of his letter of 1st May 1872, regarding i)or8onnel of the frontier ijolico, 
and the advantage of ©mi>loyiiig Goorkhas. His Excellency in Council considers this a 
matter of ]>rimary importance. In tho event of a recurrence of raids, the first skirmish 
may be of the utmost coiiscquenco, and no other considerations should be allowed to 
interfere with the fighting efiicicncy of the force. His Excellency in Council observes 
that tho Commissioner of Chittagong has expressed himself strongly in favour of 
Brigadier Brownlow’s recommendation in this respect. 

11. His Honor tho Dioutenant-Govemor will, I am to observe, doubtless adopt 
such measures a® may seem desirable, with reference to Mr. Edgar’s remarks as to the 
supply of labour iu Caclmr. 

12. Lastly, lam to state that His Excellency in Council agrees with the views of 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, as expressed in the Srd paragraph of your tetter 
No. 4270, dated l8th July, viz , that there is no neoessi^ to enlarge the establishment of 
tho Chittagong Hill Tracts iu tiio manner proposed by Captain Lewin and Mr. Hwikey. 
jBegnrdiiig tho proposah (1) to appoint Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Knyvett tobt 
Assistant Oonnuitoioners in the Hill 'meto their places in their districts being filled up, 
(2) to apijoilit a European Medical Cffiioor to the Chittagong Tracts, and (8) to grant 


* Sec loiter No. dated 8th March WW. 
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JV^ A. ’MjjO'RMSZOL Officiating Sccr^etai^ to the Oomonmeni of Bengal^ to the 

Seereiarg to ike Government of Zndkt^ in the Jioreign Pepartmentf-^No^ S140, Rented 

Oedotetta, the I9tk Augtui 1^78. 

I am directed to forward, for the oonsideration of His Ercelleiu^ the Governor 
Oononil in Council, the papers noted beiow*^ containing the reports of the oSloers 
who were, in aocoi^anoe with the orders contained in paragraphs 6 and 6 of your letter 
No. 1803P., dated 4th September last, charged with the duty of exploring the ©astern 
frontier of Hill Tipperah and the country lying between Western Ca^ar and Chittagong. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is sure that the Government of India, on a perusal 
of these reports, will concur with him in awarding very high praise to both Capttun 
tiodgley and Mr. Power for the manner in which they executed their difficult and toilsome 
tusk. Captain Badgley's numerous and energetic services of a similar kind are well 
known, and the Lieutenaut-Govomor only hopes that the Bengal Government may liave 
more of them. In this instance, the success of the exiXMlition was largely duo to Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Tipperah, who siHirod no iiersonal trouble of any kind 
to enable Captain Badgley to accomplish his survey, and accepted a rosponsibihty in a 
difficult situation from which ho extricated himself most successfully. 

3. We have at lust succeeded in carrying our explorations across tlio unknown tract 
between Cachar and Chittagong, and comidoted what was wanting in the results of the 
Lusboi expedition. The Lieutonant-Govemor trusts that wo shall not lose ground in 
future, but increase our communications with, and means of transit ihnmgh, that part 
of the Lushai tract that intervenes between our own districts of Cachar and Chittagong. 

4. It will be soon that it has now been clearly ascertained that the western part of 
Hill Tipperah is quite uuinliabited, and that there are no unknown tribes living there 
who could have committed the raids from which Sylhet and West Cachar have in foruier 
years suffered. We have to guard against raids by tribes that wo now fairly know. 
The Lieutenant-Govennor agrees with all the officers whose opinions he has had, that wo 
cannot expect the Rajah of Tipperah to organise an efficient frontier defence, and that it 
would not be much use if he could, so long as the country is uninhabited. It is shown 
oondusively in the reports tnat a chain of posts along the Hachik or Jampui, i. on 
the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah, could only bo kept up at an enormous expenso 
which that State certainly could not support, and which would bo almost certainly 
useless if established. 

6, The conclusion which His Honour has been led to form by a careful review of 
all the data before him is, that our proper course is to hold a certaiu control over these 
Western Lushais, and by encouraging communication and familiarity— to do in fact what 
Captain Butler is doing so successfully amon^ the Angami Nagos. How this can, he 
belmves, be done, the Lieutenant-Govornor will now proceed to explain. 

6, It is show'n by Captain Badgley and Mr, Power that Sookpilal, the most powerful 
Chief of the Western Lushais, and since the expedition probably the most powerful Chief 
in the Lushai Hills, has boon moving back his villages from the Cachar side, and has 
brought himself within one da/s march of the village of Laljoeka, a Syloo Chief well 
known in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Laijebka’s villaji^, during all last cold weather, 
a guard ci our Hill Tracts Police was stationed at the special request of the Syloos, who 
entirely supported it while it remained there. Nothing would, it is believ^, be more 
agr^ble to the Syloo Chiefs, whose sole aim since the expedition has been to cultivate 
intimate relations with us, than the establishment of a post in their midst. A reference 
to the report by the Commissioner of Chitta^ng, No. 803, dated 9th May, forwarded 
with my letter No. 8160 of this day’s date, will raow precisely how matters Stand on the 
Chittagong side of the Lushai tract. ®i© country where toe post would be is high and 
hoolthy, is inhabited by a friendly tribe, and is in communioaiion with the strong i)ost 
of Sirtoay, whidi must, it is certain, bo the centre of our system of defence, our 
clii^ moans of influencing the Chittagong Lushais. 
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linn aJroady, in my letter ifo tlie MUitor ])enaHmiL 
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and the triboa outaldo theao. It is^ Hit Hoiurar thmki« bettor to place ouraelvea at 

oiaoe i» communication with th<M»e whom wo seek to io^enee. He does not propose to 
govern them or eoutrcl them directly, but to take up a safe position near thmn with their 
own consent, and to brinj,' tho poHticsd indacnce of our onloorB directly to bear on thorn 
as we have done in the Najja Hills. In my letter of this <hiy*8 date on tho southern 
defence lino, tho Licutomint-Qovcmor has alluded to tho healthiness of thoso uirper 
ranges as compared with the posts at present occupied by us at Eungamattoo and ofiro- 
where. A copy of Captain Lewin’s letter No. 615, dated 2l8t July, lyoaring upon ibis 
subject, is attacnod for ready rcferoncc. In the cold weather whatever unlioalthiiioss has 
been oxpcrionocxl in this now country has been attributable solely to want of proper 
covering and comfort — wants that can very easily be supplied. Tho late expedition tested 
tho climate well during that seasori, and Captain Lowin’s present rqyort is demonstmtive 
that in tiio raius up to lato in July oven Bomagiri, which is to some extent shut in, is 
much healthier than our ordinary Hill Tracts Blstrioi^ while Sirthay and tho higher 
ranges towards Baljccku’s are in every way desirable and remarkably well-suttod os a 
station for troops. While the police at Rungamattoo were almost to a man down with 
fever, Dr. Murphy , tho Civil Surgeon, reports that at Bcmagiri tho hospital was almost 
empty, Tho Lioutonant-Govornor behoves that it would be desirable to have some troops 
in Chittagong as a military support to tho frontier police, and if this were granted, it is a 
question whether they should not he sent at once to occupy an advanced post such as is 
above suggo^od on these high and healthy ranges of tho dyloo country. 

8. Tho Lieutenant-Governor thinks that wo may probably bring Sookpi1al*s trilw 
to terms of greater familiarity as wo have tho Syloos. In all likelihood it is only snspt- 
cion that keeps him book, and if we luivo a post not in his territory but near it, wo slml 
soon break the ice and learn the easiest through routes to Bepari Basar. For the present 
wo may be content with tho one post proposed, and trust to pacific infiueuco to establish 
a trade and post route from Chittagong to Bopari Bazar, and thence to Caohar. 

9. It is not likely that with an outpost only a day’s march from his villages, Sookpilal 
would veuture upon any hostile movement towards Cachar or Sylhot. If the trade at 
Bepari Bazar, by which ho maiuly profits, develops fairly, it will be his interest to prevent 
any such movement. For the present tho Lieutenant-Governor does not propose to 
place any guard at Bepari Bazar. He would rather let tho trade stand on ite own merits 
as it were. But His Honour would maintain for tho present the line of po^ts and roads 
along the Cachar and Sylhet frontier as already settled by the local civil and military 
authorities, and referred to in the correspondence ending with my letter No. 1755, dated 
7th May hist, already quoted. It would bo premature to withdraw these, as tho plantors, 
coolies and people liave not yet recovered completo confidence, and aro still liable to 
apprehensions. Hill TipperaU also may perhaps be able to strengthon tho Sylhot portion 
of tho line, and to cover British Tipperah by establishing proiier posts on tho verge of its 
own oultivatioQ. This is a point ou which Mr. Power must report. 


10. Tho eastern frontier of Tippomh should, however, bo now defined as tho Gov- 
ernment of India has repeatedly desired In some maps tho Jampai range, and in some tho 
Haohik-Chutterolioora range, has been put down as the limit, and the question has 
hitherto been considered to be, which of these two ridges slumld bo acooptod as the 
Imuudary. Hill Tipixirah wn« formally deraarcatod up to tho Jampai ; but east of tho 
Jampai, a general gwgmphical line was loosely run down on toe map as the bound^y 
between British terntory and tho wild country to tho souto. At that time nothing 
was known of toe Luslmis ; and tho line runnmg north and south between them ana 
^ppernh could in nowise be affected by the general east and wost line above mentioned. 
Ae it Is clear that the country on the border, especially to the west of it, is uninhabitoil 
and not in the actual possession ot any one, we may in settling toe details be guided by 
geographies' and political convenieiioo, though we may hope toat this countiy may agam 
Se inhabited as it once was. Captain Badgley shows in paragraph 29 of his tbofe 
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fiMniller t and would telEe lor tlie eastorn botmdaiy of 

Ilio Jampal nor ibo fiiMdii]k<^liiit^ltooni range, but tbo Xmngfti Eiver, whieh 
liiif botween tbem, and io described by Oaptmu Bodglpy os ** a clear stream with a sa^ 
bod and good current** After being carried up the Lungai to its sonrcios in the Bettoing 
Sib Peak, the line would run acroes by the watershed to tlio pmk of Bolaptri, and thence 
Mbw the roeognioed southern border of Hill Tip|«rah by Surdaing to iho Penny. Mr, 
OhennoB will probably be able to give a clear definition of the line from Botteing Sib, 
But the liieuteDant-Oovemer would ask the Government of India’s approval m the 
general direction mdloated. 


Pkom A. MaiJKRKZIB, JS^., OffUiaiing to ike Oof^ernmmt cf JSmgal^ ta ike 

Secretary to the Oavemmetti of Indm, i» ike Foreign Depariment^-^No. 3150, dated 
Calcutta, the IQih j^uguei IBH* 

1 am now directed to forward, for tho purpose of being laid ])cforo Ttis Excolloncy 
tlie Governor General in Council, copies of the impers notorl b(il«>\v* luiving rofuronce 
to the {piestion of the survey <md defence of tho Chittagong Hilt Tracts Proiitior, 
and to submit for consideration the following romarks of His Honour tho Lieutonant> 
Governor on the snbjoct. 

2 . In my separate letter No. 3140 of this day’s date, tho Tiioutonant-Governor lias, 
in connection with tho reports of Messrs. Badglcy and Toner, sot out with sudhsiont 
fulness tho measures that he would Jidopt with ros}XJct to Die Syhrn country and the tnict 
lying between Cachar and the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, a)id has also suggested what 
seems to him the best mode of defining tho Hill Tippcnih boundary, and providing for 
tho defence of Caobir and Sylot. Tho present lotkT will thoroforc bo (?onfino<l to a 
disouasion of the best lino of defence against the Howlongs and ShindcK>s, lying to tho 
east of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, tho posts which it is necessary to occupy, and 
the force which must bo prorided for those posts. 

3 . Tho Lieutenant-Governor has just had the advantage of discussing all these 
matters personally with Mr. Ebmkey, the Commissioner, who has himself inspected tho 
present frontier arrangements, and with Colonel Graham, who was formorly in cluirgo of 
tho. Chittagong Hill Tracts, and whoso experience on this and other frontiers enables him 
to give valoabie advice. 

4 . During the past cold season, while Captain Lewin, with Mr. Cooke as Surveyor, 
were exploring the Oheepoom and Saichal ranges to the south, a body of the frontier 
police force was establishing itself in the post at Sirthay, jTrovisionally sjinctioned by the 
Government of India after the cxiiodition, a large force being at Dcrnagiri, the highest 
point to which the river is navigsited, and near Sirthay, and a smaller body in advance in 
the Syloo country. The good effect of this measure has been, as Mr. Hankoy shows in 
his letter of tho 9 th May, very marked and gratifying. Notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion caused by his southern journey, Captain Lewin has been able to establish tho most 
intimate relations vrith the Syloos, to relieve their distress, to convert thorn, in short, 
into a friendly and sabsorvient clan, who look to our oflicors for orders oven as to the 
ranges they may fill. Th<^ have supported entirely at their own expense a guard of fifty 
men lent them at their own request, as a protection in their present diaablod state from 
attacks by remoter tribes. More has been learnt of tho frontier tribes and their relations, 
and more infiuenee has been gained in these few months than in a long course of 3 'oars 
previously. The Lieutonant-GovernoT has uo doubt whatever that under any policy that 
may bo adopted having for its basis tho principle of infiiienoing the tribes by direct 
association while preserving an attitude of d^ouoe and preparodnoss, the maiutenanco of 
tins post at Sirthay, or somewhere beyond it on the higher ranges, is essontial. 

5. His Honour has, in the letter of to-day’s date above quoted, stated his own 
eomMou that the only way to secure the safety of Cachar and Sylhet, and he would 
DOW 0 ^ to cover the north of Chittagong, is to plaoe a strong post well in advance of 
])emagiri at sbme 8u<h plaoo as tifiat (i^jeeka^s village) where wo have hod a guard all 
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this lasliSMOii* JDems^Ti and its ne^htxmfhood is, hoirav^, ths fxM to 
ocoap^ hi mdor to tiuUso our system of defenoe on the sido of Oliittopionir oomirioto mid 
oonsish»it. Botnsgiri itsolt Iks on the rt?^ at the iNdnt whoro the stores fOr the 
advaneod posts hove all to he landed. It has proved heahhelr than any o| tho positions 
mm irithin ^e ordinary district that we have hitherto occupied, but H is not noariy so 
desirable a site as any post on the sumndt of tho Birthay range would be. The h^ihi- 
ncss of tho upper rani^ is much insisted on in the papers now forwarded. Tim 
liieutonant^Govemor, while placing enough men at Xlem^ri to protect the stole 
magasines, would make the main tnist on the ranges above. This post should bo in fact 
tho hood^quarters of the frontier toroe, and strong enough for offensbe measures, should 
those at any time bo required. The Lieutenant-Governor in this part of tho fToutkr 
would look less to a preventive line of posts than to our inllaenoing and dominating 
the tribes, and it is in this view mainly tlmt he advocates the maintenance <d a stnmg 
post on the Sirthay or one of the Syloo ranges. 

6. We have hero to deal with tho nearer Syloog, Howlongs, and other tribes whom 
we know. As we move south, however, wo come abreast of a country of which we know 
nothing, and have to gimrd against raids by tribes with whom we can have no intimato 
rolatious, vk., tho more distant Howlongs and Mpeoially the Sbindoos. Hero wo must 
trust to a line of patrol and dofensivo posts. The survey has now made it clear that 
neither of the two alternative ranges which were hitherto supposed to be oi>eu to us 
to choose from can be adapted for a patrol line in its entire length. Tho northern part of 
tho Oheepoom runs fairly level and clear, and is fit for patrol, and can bo comparatively 
easily simplied. Tho northern part of the Saichnl is broken and cannot bo supplied 
Ofisily, The southern part of the Oheepoom breaks away into hillocks, and becomes 
in\]>raoticable. Tho southern part of tho Saiclml rises into a wdl-definod ridge, osumtly 
ulmt we want. Accordingly, it is prq>osod to run the lino of patrol from Ikmagiri 
down tho Oheepoom for a certain distance, then across to tho Saichal, and so along the 
Mninoetong, till it meets the Arracan line of posts. 

7. Tho local officers think that two posts on the Oheepoom, one about the centre 
of the Saiolul, and a strong guard near Poleotye to cover Booma, tho head-quartern 
of the 8uni^oo Valley Sub-Division, would enable them to keep up regular patmls, and bo 
sufficient for jUI purposes. The position of those posts will be seen from tho enclosed 
sketch, and cMin easily bq identified on the accompanying map on which they are marked 
with red crosses. 

8. Beyond Poleetye to the south, it was intended that the Arracan Hill Trsek 
should teke up its share of the frontier defence, and complete the chain of posts and 
patrols by establishing a guard half way up the Kerama and another at the mouth of 
tho Kola- It was believed by our officers, and tho Arracan frontier officer who 
mot thorn, that in this way wo sliould have a fair defence against any raids of Sbindoos, 
the most formidable of the tribes in the south, and the dread of whoso ravages 
has made the Upper Sungoo almost a desolation. The Lioutonant-Governor 
learns, however, that the Chief Commissioner of British Burma has expressed doubts 
of any proposal to extend the Arracan Hill Tract posts and patrols to link on with 
those 01 Chittagong, and bos suggested that the Chittagong Hill Tracts should 
provide for their own defence by carrying its line of defence westward. This pro- 
posal would prcffiably in fact involve two extra posts in tho south of the Hill Tracts, 
one between Poleotye and Siiigopha, and the otlier at Singoi)ha itself to close tho Sungoo 
Valley to raids from tho south. It would, moreover, be reverting to a system of isolated 
posts in the broken country westward of the clear ranges, which has hitherto proved 
so unsatisfactory, and which the local officers unanimously condemn. It soomsto tho 
Lieutenant-Governor that in settling a matter of this kind much weight must be given 
to loosl opinion and tho testimony of officers who have seen the ground, and if the ^ phui 
of a oonttqnous patrol commends iteelf to the Governor General in Council as a dorirable 
and feasible plan upon the evidence available, the Lieutenaut-Gotornor would hope tlmt 
the consi^ration that Arwuan and Chittagong are after all only integral parts of oim 
empire^ may overri^ any imbts as to how to® duties of defence are to be apiwtioned. 
The fiiot is that our officers in the Chittagmig Hills have almost no knowledge of tho 
Sbindoos. Shifidoos have raided enough on our peqjle, but we have ney^ 
been abk to qstohliiffi any relations with and hardly know where their vBl^ he. 
What intoroonnie has taken place between them and Briti^ offlwrs has bo<», Hk 
Miwm, tmfimd ontliely to the Attnoanside. Audit would probably be fomid^lor 
thebektidimteinalmomon^ytetitoAmcanlHUT^ officetsthe control of our 
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9. Tho immodiftte pto of patrol ftnd dofenoo miggeotod it, it will be toon, ft vwy 
timple one, wad wkon once it it settled wbether Amofta it to zrulco Ootinootiont wi^ its 
or not, tbore will bo no groat difBeulty in arranging the sitee of ^oste. 

10. As re^rdt the strength of the propoeod piupte, the local offiowra originally 
suggested the following : — 

Mon* 

Head-quarters at Demaglri, from which provision may bo made 


for a post farther to the north ... ... ... 200 

A small post on Sirthay, north l^emagiri ... ... 60 

Ohoepoom (No. 1) ... ... ... 60 

OUeep<K)m (No. 2) ... ... ... 50 

Saichal (No. 3) ... ... ... 60 

Sungoo Valley and Poleetyo (No. 4) ... 150 


Total ... 660 in all. 


Including 100 civil police, the total number of police in the Hill Tracts of all ranks is 
now 650, costing Bs. 94,236 per annum. Allowing lOO for civil duties, 660 would remain 
available for frontier iwwts. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that, properly distributed 
and stockaded, 650 of armed men and ollioera ought to bo sullicient for all the posts 
and patrols proposed by the local authorities. I^me addition will bo remnred for 
extra guards to the south, if Arracan deolinro to do her part in the patrol. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor thinks that we should have a detachment of troops us a military support 
ill preference to any great increase of the Hill Police. As already suggested, these 
might find healthy quarters at Sirjihay, and set free the police for patrol and outpost duty, 
and to accompany the political officers in visit to the neighbouring tribes. To sum up, 
acoeptlng the posts proposed for the Oheepoom and Saichal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would have a strong post of troops or police on the ranges north of Homagiri with ft 
moderate guard at Demagiri to protect the store depdts. 

11. The cost of provisioning has been separately reported on by the Commissioner, 
and is now being considered by the Inspector General of Police. At first this will 
probably be considerable, possibly amounting to an outside sum of Bs. 40,000 per annum. 
But it IS anticipated that, as soon os the guards are settled, they will be able to arrange 
for supplies of rice with the Syloos and others, and to grow many things for themselves. 
The Commissioner anticipates that this item of expense will not be long maintained. 

12. The Lieutenant-Governor hw tinted the {question above entirely os one in- 
volving the situation of a line of defence and not of jurisdiction or absolute boun^ry. 
The two questions arc in fact quite distinct. The line proposed does not indeed enclose 
any tribes not now our subjects, and brings in no complications on that account ; but the 
first post on the Oheepoom is just on the verge of the tract in which Button Poca is 
now located. More particulars have been called for as to this Chiefs position. Ho is 
himself willing to become “ our man”, but the question will be hereafter submitted to 
the (^vernmont of India. Meantime, we may exercise what influence wo can without 
settling a definite boundary for purposes jurisdietton. In these eastern ommtrios 
rivers are better boundaries than ridges, but ridges are best for patrols. The Lieutenant- 
Qovornor would not now settle more than the line of our patrols and the general scope 
of our political influence, leaving the exact boundaries of ordinary and political jurisdio^ 
tion to be setUed hereafter with reference to oiroumstanoes, Ime position of Button 
X^iea, and the circumstances that may eventuate. 

18. The Lieutenant-Gkivornor has passed ordero in my letter No. 2178, dated 
18th June, on most of the subsidiary points in the Cknnmi^one^’s report of the 8th 
Hoy. The question of administrative arrangements in the HlU Tracts is reserved for 
separate discussion. There is one matter, however, that he would press very much on 
the oonsideifttion of the Government of Xn^ and that is the necessttv of maintaining 
telegraphic oommuaioatiou with Demagiri. At present the Telempn Oi&oe has, after 
repeated roquesto, been temporarily retmned at BnUgumattoe. But Xtungamatteo is 
distant from Sirthay fifty miloa of extremely diffioult travel, an4 it takes as long for a 
ktter to roach Sirthay from Eungamattoe as it would for it io readi Caloutta. 
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fattB 1»eoii allowed to aesamo tltat, to long ae lie remaios laitiifnl to va, we wiB not allow him 
to he moleeted by tho independeiit tribee. If onr enbjeote move into hie joomtng ground, 
he would perha^ expect to be allowed to tax them, but thie ie a point whicm Oaptalu 
liewiu thiuke might be eetUed when the question ariees. 

4. The liieutenanb-Oovemor aubmite these proposals ae they oommend themseWoe 
to him in a generd way ; but as he has already said, he would prefer not to lay down 
anything very precise, either with reference to jurisdiction or the policy to be pursuod- 
towards Hutton Poea, until such time as our frontier poets are ostablishea and we see our 
wi^ a Utile more clearly. 

5. His Honour proposes shortly to addr^ His Excellency in Council regardin)^ the 
future administrative charge of the Chitta^g Hill Tracts Froutier aud tho lino of 
division between the Chittagong Division and jUritish Burma. 


From C. Bernard, Fsq.^ Offidcding Secretary to Choemment of Bengal^ General 
Department^ to the Secretary to the Government of India, Some Departments-^ 
No. ISgtT., dated Calouttms'ilui ^th October 1879. 

With reference to the latter part of paragraph 2 of your letter No. 2404,4ated 30tli 
July last, proposing, when constituting the Chief Commissionership of Asssim, to de»il 
with the Chittagong Hill Frontier by leaving the political control of that frontier with 
the Commissioner of Chittagong, but placing him for that purpose only dirocily under 
tho Govornmout of India, copies of all correspondence* being, however, forwarded by tho 
Commissioner to the Govommeut of Bengal for Information, 1 am to say that there will 
be a certain amount of inconvenienoe about this arrangement, and tho Lieutenant- 
Governor has another proposal to make based on several grounds. 

2. The Deputy Commissioner of tho Hill Tracts has for some time past been 
urging that, to enable him to do justioe to frontier work, ho must be relioved of the civil 
work of the Hill Traots district. Tlie Cmumissioner has to a certain extent supported 
him in this, but the Lieutenant-Governor has resistod the application on tho ground Utat 
we cannot afl!t>rd to create three distinct districts in this quarter. Tlio Depu^ Commis- 
(uoner has been told that if he cannot manage the more settled portion of the Hill Tracts 
tdong with his frontier duties, he must make it over to Hie Chittagong district. Tho 
accompanying extracts from the letter of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 
will show tho grounds on which the proposal to separate the frontier work was urged and 
for tho time rejected. 

8. The Lioiitonant-Govomor, though he felt obliged to refuse proposal of tho 
local oBicors, oonsidors that there is a good deal of force in what they say. It would be 
a groat pity that the fruit of the Lushai campaign which we have begun so well to 
p^or, should be lost for want of tho right man to complete tho work. Captain Lowin 
IS emphatically the right mau for this, and if ho has to devote himself to the manago- 
meni of tlio settled Hill Traots much must be saorifloed. It is most desirable that ho 
should be allowed to push forward to the watershed towards Oaohar and establish political 
iniluonoo over the tribes aud open communication with Cachor. His Honoris views on 
this subject are before the Foreign Department. 

4. On tho other hand there seems to bo no doubt that since there is a cessation of 
raids, the civil and revenue work of the settled Hill Tracts is acquiring much importance. 
The country has groat capabilities if well colonised and settled. Wo nave introduced a 
system which requires much cure and attention. Large colonies of immigrants from 
Hill Tipperah and elsewhere are taking up laud in the Myonoe valley. Plough cultiva- 
tion is being extended all over the hills under a system of advauoos which necessitates 
close supervision and iiispoction. The forest revenue is susceptible of great development, 
and an organised sohomo of village administration and registration of cultivators is 
b^off introduced with tho best results. Education has to be pushed. Tho rOlations of 
tho Joomea CUi<^ to their tribosmea call for closo study and attention in view of the 


* f n»m CHlitageiw Oommli»ictter’»'No. SD9, Saicil Stb llav 1873^ psisgrs^ M-llO, sasMlf Deputy 
Me. dated SStU Api^ 1878. pamrrapbii 184^. 
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im ooir bong made WHhiiintlii% tlwfMiati«r liMd^ 

awm ]p 08 ^ tm Dwuty Comiftispkmer b»uI mud most hi* (im w Imt 
4i«t«nl; eomnittmtaliioii k And dilEbilt; while Um <dvil xeattlrai tiie flill 
Attontwi eC a good admiaistmtive officer. 

6. The Chwf CotamiBsioner of British Burma haa expressed a wish to mim 
Cffiitta^Ug. To that, however, the Lietiteoaut^Goveruor would not willingly oonsent, 
for Oluttagong Proper is a yciy old regulation district of Bengal, in easy oommunieatiQii 
with Oaloutta, and if it is not to be attaohed to Shillong, it oertainly ought not to go to 
Bangoon. 


6. But, in looking into the question of languages and bribes, the liieutenani* 
Governor has been much struck to find how entirely Burmese are the races, languages, 
and institutions of the Sungoo sub-division forming the southern ^rtion of the Hill 
Tracts, while the Chukmas and other tribes in the north are of the ^ngali type and 
kngtmgo. The whole, indeed, of the Khyoungtha tribes under the Bohmong are Burmese 
in origin, maintain Budhist customs, speak a Burmese dialect, and are to all intents and 
purpo^ Burmese. The Kumi or Kwejmiee tribe came from Anucan, and maintain 
regular intercourse with their brethren in that district (Lowin’s Hill Trac^, Page 88). 
Of the Mroofl and Khyeugs, the same may be said, llie Census Beport shows also that 
the southern part of Chittagong Proper forming the Oox*s Bazaar SuD*divisioii is in like 
manner largely peopled by Mughs. 


7. The records of Government prove that the raiding in the Sungoo TaUey has 
generally been the work, not of the Lushais whom wo know, but of the Shindoos who 
are known to, and communicate with, the authorities of the Arr^n Hill Tracts and not 
with us ! and, in discussing lately the arrangements for frontier defence, all the local 
officers, both of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and of Arraoan, were agreed that the shortest 
and best line of posts for common defence was one linking on with posts in Anncan so 
as to form a continuous line. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma has objected 
to advance his posts to meet oura, principally on the ground that it is not for him to 
extend his posts to defend Chittagong territory. The fact, however, is, that the defence 
of the 8ungoo Valley is a matter which can be managed from Arnuaui better than from 
Chittagong. It would be in every way convenient that a tract so essentially Burmese, 
and having to be defended from tribes approachable only from the Burma sid^ should 
be made over to the Chief Commissioner for both administration and defence, it is very 
difficult for us to deal with the Shindoos at all. If the tract exposed to their ravages he 
niiule over to British Burma, the same authorities can deal with the matter as a whole, 
and judge for themselves what plan of defence is best. 1%e Cox’s Bazaar sub-division 
of Chittagong, lying between the Sungoo sub-division and the sea is, as already stated, 
largely colonised by Mughs, who are in fact Burmese and speaking a Burmese tongue. 
It is very remote from Chittagong and practically accessible only by sea. We have great 
difficulty in properly officering and managing the sub-diririon. The Iiieutenant-Ooveroor 
would ^ glad to make this also over to Britim Burma. 


8. Beverting to the subject discussed in paragraphs 8 to 4, 1 am to submit tho 
following proposal 

The Lieutenant-Governor has already in correspondenco with the Foreign Detriment 
regarding the political arrangements of this frontier shown that the best way m dealing 
with the Lushais is to obtain over them political influence l^ cultivating direct inters 
course with them. This it is proposed to do by ostabHsbing the head-quarters of the 

frontier police on the Sirtbay rattge, and maintaining in the Syloo oounta^ a post from 
which our officers can reach both the Syloos and Howlongs on the south and Soiflcpilal 
and the Lushais connected with him on the north. Already the temporary ostablish* 
ment of such a post has had the best effects, Captain Ijewin having succeeded in 
obtmnSng more knowledge of* and influence over, the tribes during the last cold semou 
possible in many years before. If be be allowed to as a Political 
Agent for the Lushai country, as Captain Butler is among the Angami Nagas* thm!w 
can be little doubt that he would soon bring the whole tract between Chittagong and 
Caohar into permanent friendly relations wi& us. From his head-qimrtew on the 
Syloo ranges he would be as near to Ghohar' as to Chittagong, and the Lieuten^t- 
Goveraor roels no doiilrt that be would very soon be able to open postal communication 
with CaehaT and ShiBong. If the Lieutenani-Gcvenior’s views about the mmjutyanoe 
of the teligniph, as mipresm to the Foreigii Department, are accepted, Captain Lewin 







]ii^ oommiiiilai^ wi& Sliniimg wf4 C%iit»goiig, im^ 

^4l0iMr mH Collar of diitlofoiig would be dmed to ghe bimi mery anditfttkoe la tlt^ 
way of eappliee. Ho migbt, Iheioforo, wy well be placed uad^ tbe Chief Comiaio* 
auMier of Afsaai so is to aiake all the eastern frontier under one adminifitration. 

0. If these transfeie were sanctioned of the Sungoo Snb-ditision and Cox’s 
Banar to Arraosn^ and of the oountry outside our ordinaiy Hill Tracts, say all east cf 
the Saiohul and fiarkhal rsnge^ to a Political agency under Assam), the mdder sub- 
division of the Hill Traoto, diminished by the oountry to be politically administered, as 
above propmted, might be made a special sub-division of Chittagong. It would contain 
all t^ people spealcing Ben^li dialed, but would remain non-reguktion as it is now, 
mid subject m the exeouttve authorities in iudieml matters. In this manner the 
I^ieutenant-Ocvemor thinks divided jurisdiction m frontier matters would be avoided, and 
eveiything be arranged in the best way for all the administrations oonoemed. 


j^roai Seerefaiy io the Gevertmenf of India, Foreign Department, to SeerHary to the 
Goeenmeni if Bengal, No. 7P., dated Fort William, %nd January 1874. 

In acknowledging reompt of the several letters from the Ben^l Government, noted 
b^w, relative to the defence of the eastern frontier, 1 am instrnctod to convey the 
oordiid acknowledgments of the Government of India to Captain Badgley, Mr. Power, 
and the other officers whose services in oonneotion with the recent survey operations on 
tbe frontier have been qiecially brought to notice by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. The first question calling for decision in the correspondence above quoted is 
that of the defence of the southern frontier of Cachar. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, after consideration of Colonel Eoberts’ scheme of defence, is of opinion that 
the adoption of the advanced line of posts recommended by that officer is inadvisable, 
and that the proposals for the defence of the frontier, which have been recommended by the 
1«K»1 civil officers and Brigadier-General Stafford, should be adopted. But it would 
appear from paragraph 8 of the letter to the Military Department, No. 1766, dated 7th 
May 1873, that the proposal to adopt the less advanced line of posts on tbe south of 
Cachar is more or less connected with the view that the tribes can be more effectively 
overawed and commanded from tho Chittagong side, and with the suggestion made 
io your letter No. 3149, dated 19th August, to establish a post in Laljeeka’s village. The 
es^blkhment, however, of such a post in advance of tne frontier line of defence is 
contrary to the policy deliberately adopted by tho Government of India, and ckanot be 
sanctioned. I am, therefore, to enquire whether the non-establishment of a post in 
Laljeeka’s village affects His Honor’s rocommendations os to the position of tho une of 
posts on the Ca^r frontier. 

3. The next point for consideration is that discussed in yonr letter No. 3149, dated 
Iffih August 1873, vie., the definition of the eastern boundary of Tipperab and the 
ine:umreH to be adopted for its defence. Hts Excellency in Council approves generally of 
iite eastern and south-eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah as propos^ by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, viz., the Lungai Biver between the Hachik and Jum]>ai ranges to its source, 
then across to the Bokjeri peak, and then by the recognized southern boundary to tbe 
Benny. Tbe Survey Department should wmrk out the details at convenimme. 

4. With regard io the dd^^ence of the portion of the frontier so delineated, a hope is 
expressed in your letter last quoted that the Bajah of Hill Ti^rah may be able to 
strengthen toe Sylhet portum of the line, and to cover British Tipperah by estobliskng 
proper poets on the verge of his own cultivation. Pending the furiiier information oalled 
f<Mriroiii Mr. Power, and the suggestions of the Lieutenant-Governor with reference 
thereto, the Yioeroy and Governor Genmtal in Council suspends judgement on the ques- 
lloii of the dieleime A Tipperah. Whetoer, however, posts oe established along one of 
toe ridges or not, it is essential that some scheme defenoe be devised. Severn serious 


Vo. t7SS, datefi rtk May 1873. 

Ho. 8tSS. dated tm Aagait 1878. 
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trails from wliiall our temitoriM bm suffered bm hem msde ttuwifit ^If^pereh 
tenilmyi iiul no msssunee ctm be considered ooinpleto wbicb donot bar dtoor of aocess. 
1]lie|Kw1i|f AtCbniUerolioomead on^so^ of oylbet will doubtless afford some pro- 
teo^m } but His Bxoellenoy in Council is of opinion that the Bejah should be called 
imon to ocHipenite effectually in the establishment of a defensive and lEr* Bbwer 
should be required to submit his report at a very early date. 

5. It remains now to consider the ammgemente for the defence of the boundary 
trom the eouthero frontier of Hill Tipperah, and also of the frontier boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. As regards, in the first olaoe, the line of boundary, His 
Excellenoy In Council sanctions the adoption of the line from the Tipperah boundary 
along the course of the Tulenpin or Simak Biver to its function with tiie h^umafufi. 
snd thence along the course of the Tiii Chong. But His Bxoellency in Council desires 
me to suggest, for the consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, whether it would not 
he better to modify the southern portion of this boundary and at the point wh^ the 
proposed line of p^ leaves the Oheepoom range to run the hounoary across the 
Oheepoom to the west and thence along the Thega Khal to the Arracan frontier. The 
disadvantage of having a ridge intervening between the posts and the actual boundary 
line would be obvia^ by bhis arrangement. But whether the boundary line be taken 
up the Tni Chong or the Thega Kbal, great caution was to be exercised in allowing, atany 
part of the eastern frontier boundaries, settlements to be made on the eastern slopes of 
the bills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests and the boundary 
line. Settlements located in such positions, it was said, would always be exposed to attack, 
being beyond the actual line of posts. 

6. The principal question raised by the adoption of this or indeed of any other 
practicable boundary U that of our relations with Button Poea. It would ajppear that 
whatever to the boundary adopted the country which he claims for jooming will be 
intersected by it. His Excellency in Council understands from your letter 
Ko, 8500, dated 11th September 1873, and its enclosures, and also from peivonal oom- 
munioation with Captain Lewin that Button Poea quite understands and voluntarily 
acquiesces in his portion as regards his possessions to the west of the boundary line and 
within our jurisdiction. Under these circumstances His Excellency in Council has no 
objection to the Chief being assured tliat so long as he continues faithful his joomiog 
Innds within the boundary will receive from us the same protection as we extend to other 
territories west of the boundary line ; and in the exercise of our jurisdiction within the 
line every possible consideration should be shown to Button Poea and all reasonable 
concession made to him. 

7. With regard to the proposed line of posts, the recent survey undertaken by 
Mr. Cooke shows that the only practicable line lies along the Sirthay, Oheepoom and 
Saiohul ranges. His Excellency m Council, therefore, fully approves of &e views end 
proposes of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect to the location and strength of the posts 
on these ridges, vi», 


Bemagiri ... 



... 200 men 

Sirthay 

«•# 

... 

... 60 „ 

Oheepoom (1) 


... 

... 60 „ 

Oheepoom (2) 

«tC 

... 

... 60 „ 

Saiohul (8) 


... 

... 60 „ 

Sungoo Valley and Folitye 

«sS 

... 

... 160 „ 


These posts, it is observed, can be taken by the Police at ito present strength, leaving 
100 men for civil duty. 

6. It remains lastly to be considered how this lino of posts is to be linked on to the 
cb^ of posts in the Arracan Hills, the most northern of which is at Talukmai. The 
proposals oontained in paragraph 8 of your letter No. 3X50, dated 19th August, aud the 
•ttggesrion made in the enclosure of your leitor No. 3934, dated 10th Octdoer, for tiie 
transfier of the Sttngoo Valley and Cox’s Basaar to Arracan will be referred to the Chief 
Ccmmlasioner of Biitiidi Burma, on reo^t of whose reply a further oommunlcition 
will be addressed to you. Meanwhile Bus Excellency in Council has decided that the 
questbn of Urn tram^r el the control of the Chittagong Hill^ Traote to the Cldd 
uominiWmier d Assam, which was negatived in the communication &om the Home 
B^artmont, No. 3494, dated 80tli July 1873, cannot at present be re-opened. The 
anoiiffemmiii aheedy decided upon in this respect will be adhered to at any rate until 
oxperSnme is obtained of th^ practical working. 
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APFBKDIX. 


9. The policy to l>e puwued by our frontier with Tfijq)ect to the Chieft 
tribei b^oud fhe boundary sow defined having for Ha baeis the principle d influencing 
the tribes by direct association white preserving an attitude of defencie imd prepnednoss, 
but abstaining ftrom any attempt to establish one actual Goveniinent among tibeoit has 
been clearly laid down in my tetters noted below, and His Excellency in CouncU hopes 
that the views of the Government of India on this subject will be carefully followed. 

10. Orders will shortly be issued on the minor points calling for disposal in the 
tetters now under acknowledgment. 


JVoffi A. Macsekzis, M§q.^ Junior Secretary to the Ooremmmt of BeoffeJ, to the 

Seeretary to the Government of India^ in the Foreign I>eyartment,-^No. SSS, daiod 

Cateuita, the ZUh January 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 7 P., dated the 2nd 
January 1874, conveying the orders and observations of His Excellency the Vioewy and 
Governor General in Connnl on the proposals submitted by this Government for the 
defence of the Eastern Fr<nitier, the definition of the eostom boundary of Hill TipperaU, 
the settlement of the luj(‘ of boundary up to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts should extend, and other allied subjects. 

2. The first (luestion taken up by the Government of India is that of the defence of 
the southern frontier of Cachar, and it is with reference to the proposal made by this 
Government to establish an advanced post in Laljeeka's village, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is asked whether the non-estabhshment of such a post affects in any way the 
recommendations made by him as to the- position of tlm line of posts on the Cachar 
frontier. His Honor desires to say that he knows personally less of the Cachar frontier 
than bo does of any other part of tlic ('astern frontier. In recommending the adoption 
of the less advanced line of posts on the south of Cachar, he was guided by a oonourrenoe 
of opinions on the part of the Itwal otliccrH, both civil an(l military, on the subject. The 
question is, the Lioutenaut-Governor considers, a very com plicated and difficult one, in 
which the opinion of the local officers seems irreconcilable with that of Colonel Bol^s 
and the military authorities. It is hardly po^ilile for the Lieutenant-Governor now to 
go into it very thoroughly, and ho would, therefore, recommend that it be left for the 
investigation of the new Chief Commissioner of Assam on his appointment. He hopes, 
however, that, without establishing a regular post at Laljeeka’s village, the Government 
of India will not object to posting temporarily a small party of the frontier police at that 
place when occasion arises, as by this means we give confidence to our friends tliere, 
exactly as was deme bust year with so much success. Captain Lewin considers that failure 
to support, and in some degree to protect, the Syloos will lead to the utter disruption of 
tliat clan, and put a stop to the very promising oommenoemeut of iuteroourse mth the 
Luithai tribes Much was made through them. 

3. The next question dealt with is the definition of the eastern boundary of Hill 
Tipperah and the measures to be adopted for its defence. The line of boundary proposed by 
this Government is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it only remains, therefore, 
to work out the details. The Surveyor General will be asked to arrange to have this 
done. With reprd to the defence of the Hill Tii)perah frontier, Mr. Power will, as 
requested, be called ui)oi\ to expedite the submission pf a report showing the measures 
which the Bajah of Hill Tipperah may be oapablo of undertaking for estahlishing a 
defensive line of posts on the verge of his own cultivation, with u view to strengthening 
the Sylhet portion ot the line and covering British Tipperah. The reprt, when reoeived, 
wdl be submitted to the Govemm^t of India with the views and suggestions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

4. Orders are next passed on the proposals submitted in this Office tetter No. 3530, 
dated the Uth September 1B73, regarding the line of boundary up to which our jurisdio- 
tion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts should extend. While sanctioning the adoption of the 
Une of frontier boundary proposed by the Lieutenant-Govemor» a suggestion is made as 
to whether it would not be better to take the line along the ^ega Khal instead ^ the 
Tul Chong Biyer, from the point where the line of posts leaves the Obeepoom range. 


Ko. Siee P., dated Uth Deeweber 1870 . 
Ko. 430 P., dated lit UarehVtl. 

Ho. 17 C., dated 11th April 1671. 

No. 1868 F*t dated Sth fleptemher 1873. 
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Iiewin« who has been consulted on the subjeot/is of ot>lni<m U»t H mnHem not 
which of the eboy© lines aire taken, and that either will answer. His Hinmur hae no 
obj^ionto the slight modification suggested by the Government of India; hut he(^ 
deciding finally which would be the beth^ line to adopts considers that it would be wdll 
to see whether the proposal made by him to transfer the Suneoo Valley and Coat's Basaar 
Sub-Divisions to Arrernn, which it is stated in paragraph 8 of your letter has been fehnred 
to Mr, Eden for opinion, is accepted, in which case he thinks the ChiM Commissicmer of 
Britirii Burma would probably wish to considm^ the matter in eonneotion with his own 
arrangements. ^ The attention of the frontier officers oonoemed will be drawn to the 
remaps made in the concluding portion of paragraph 6 of your letter, and they will be 
requested to exelrcise great caution in making settlements of lands on the eastern 
of the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests of we 
ridges and the actual boundary line beyond. 

6. In paragraph 6 of your letter, the question of the policy to be pursned towards 
Button Poea is taken up and orders passed thereon. The proposal to guarantee pro- 
tection to this chief as regards his jooming lands within our line of boun&ry, so long as 
he remains faithful to us, is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it is further- 
more enjoined that every possible consideration should be shown, and sB reasonable 
cx>Dces8ioii made, to him in the exercise of our jurisdiction over him. Captain Lewhi wiB 
be instructed accordingly. 

6. In paragraph 7 the approval of the Government of India is conveyed to the 
views and proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the location and strength 
of the posts on the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier. Orders will be issued with a vmw 
to the necessary arrangements being carried out as speedily as possible. Captain Lewin, 
however, inentions that the main line of posts cannot be occupied until next November, 
as jjartios will have to be sent out to select sites, build barracks, fortifications, and store 
godowns, and to make arrangements for the supply of provisions, water, &C/, and for the 
carriage of stores to the several posts, all of which will take time to complete. The local 
officers will be culled upon to submit the necessary estimates without delay, and to select, 
if posssible this season, the proper sites for pwts. The whole question of frontier 
defence, us at present sanctioned, hinges, according to the Deputy Commissioner, upon 
the question of adequate provision supply. This matter has been recently reported on 
by Colonel Uaban, the Deputy Inspector General of Police, who was specially deputed to 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the purpose. The matter is now under the Lieutenant- 
Governor's consideration. Captain Lewin considers that Sirtliay should be the main 
post at present, and that all ellorts should this year be directed to making it strong and 
habitable, by constructing reservoirs, strengthening the fortifications, and building good 
houses, barmcks, and store godowns. The post, as it at present stands, cannot, he says, 
accommodate more than 100 men, and until the necessary alterations and additions are 
made, the main body of the frontier force will, he states, have to be located at Dema- 
giri about six miles distant from Sirthay, in a lower and less healthy site. 


From ihB Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department^ to tie Seeretarg to 

the Government cf Bengal, '^No, 606 P., dated Fort William, the 23rd Ffd^marg 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 388, dated 24th ultimo, 
Gornmnnioating the observations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the instruc- 
tions conveyed by the Government of India as to the defence of the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, &o. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Counril sanotioiis the 
proposal in paragmph 2 of your letter to leave for the investigation of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam the question as to the line of posts to be established for the ddienoe 
of the southern frontier of Cachar. 

8. As regards the proposal to plaoe temporarily a small party of the frontier 
Police at Laljeeka's village when occasion arises, I am W state that the sanction of His 
Exorilenoy in Council should in each case be obtained before such a step is taken. 

4. The Viceroy and Governor General in Council has no objection to the eiigges- 
tion made in tlto 4th paragraph of your letter that the final decision as to the frontier 
boundary of the Ohit^ong Hill tiucts sinmld be deferred pending the submisrion M the 
views fk the Chi^ Commissioaer, British Burma, on the proposal to transfor the Songoo 
Valley and Cox's BaiaMr to Arraoan, 
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S90f^iy G<>99ftm6ni t>f ruiEia, Woft^n J>i^«r^ 

immt, to ^ S^reiary to ik$ OotonmotU of Bo»si 0 l,'^lfo» 1^2 P., datoA Bbri 
WiUitm^ ike trd A^yuH 1874. 

Faba. 8. ij ref(«rdB the suggested modiftcation of the boundary between Cechar 
and the Lushai HillSy I am to stat# that His Sxoelleucy in Council considers it un* 
desirable to re-OMu this question. The boundary has not only been sanctioned by the 
Ooverfiment of India^ but it has been entered in the sunnuds given by Mr, Edgar to 
the Imshai Chief Sookpikl. Any alteration of the boundary now might possibly 
lead to misunderstanding and to mischievous consequences. The technical advantages 
to be gained, as described in paragraph 3 of Captain iladgley’s letter of 20th February, 
are not worth the risk. 

The Lieutenant-Covemor, it is observed, states, with reference to the letter 
from this Office, No. 505 P., dated 23rd February, that the matter is one which 
now rests with the Chief Commissioner of Assam to investi^te. On this point X am 
to inthnate that the question which was referred to the Chief Commissioner in that 
letter was the location of the ditforent posts for the defence of the boundary, not the 
question of the boundary which had previously been settled. 
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APPENDIX F. 


OOBEESPONDENCE BEGAEEING THE PBONTIBB HEPBNOB OP 
ASSAM— (page 318.) 


JFV<wi 8. O. B. Bidsdais, Secretary to the Chitf Ccmwieiiomer Atmm^ to 
the Secretary to the Gtovemment qf India, ---JSo, 1621, dated ShUhna, the let 
September 1879. 

I am directed to submit herewith, for the oonsideratioii of His Excellenoy the 
Yioeroy and Goyemor Gieneral in Ck)uncil in the Department of Hom& Bevenne and 
Agriculture, the enclosed Note by the Chief Commissioner (Sir S. C. Bayley) on the 
military requirements of Assam, as it treats of the augmentation which win neoesMU^ 
in the police force of the province in the event of the military being reduced. 

2. The Note has already been submitted direct to the Military Department as an 
enclosure to my reply to their No. 205 8. B., dated 7th July 1879, calling for information 
and suggestions to be laid before the Army Commission now sitting. 


JS^ote by the Chief Commietioner on the military reqniremente of Aeeam, dated the 12^3 

Anynst 1879. 


In order to lay fully before the Commission my views on the military roquirements 

Ph7«icat (ceoffraphj of ABsaio, and relations with the^hvaiftll ^ 

the wild tribes contigaotu to the frontiers of physical conugumtion of the province, 
the province. and to the nature or the various tribes within 

and round it. Speaking roughly, the province 
consists of the two valleys of the Berhampooter and the Surma rivers, with the interven* 
in^ ranges of mountains. It is bounded on the north by the lower spurs of the Eastern 
Himalayas, and our neighbours on this border, beginning from the west, are first the 
people of Bhutan Proper, next the IJhuteas of Towang, a dependency of l^ibet. Both 
peoples live under an organised Government, and have for some years past been veiy go^ 
neighbours, from whom we have nothing to fear. 

2. Next come the savage tribes of Akas, Duffias, and Miris. With the Duffias we 
had some trouble five years ago, but none of these are warlike tribes, nor need any serious 
injury be apprehended from them. Outposts of armed police, however, have to be 
maintained along the frontier to guard against any petty raids that might be projected, 
ikistward again beyond these are the Abors, a warlike and turbulent tri^, against whom 
we We made more than one unsuccessful expedition. In their claim to the whole 
country between the low hills and the Berhampooter, and in their predatory habits, there 
are standing causes of quarrel, which will probably lead to an open atta<^ before long. 
The proposed advance of our line of posts on this frontier will strengthen our position, 
but for many years to come this portion of the frontier well need to be strongly guarded 
both to repel and, if need be, to punish aggression. 


8. Beyond there are the Mishmees, who also occasionally give trouble, but who 
will be held completely in check by the advanced line of posts. From them no serknis 
Wger ne^ be apprehended : but, in their case likewise, num^us in^ed poets have 
to be maintained for d^ensive purp<wes. On the eastern frontier, the Mishmee hills, 
which sweep round the Berhampooter Valley, form our houndarr, and are inhabited by 
SinghiW and and B^mptis, tne latter a Shan tribe, and the fonner having also a 
Burmese origin. These tribes give no trouble, and under ordinary rircumstanoes are 
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anltkttlj to give my j but through their oountiy lie the routes between the Talley of the 
Berliain|)Ooter, and both Upper Burma and the Whaug«Bhamo road, and it is probable 
that we shall some day come into closer relations with them, either amicable or hostile. 


4u There is a portion of the boundary here, where the hills turn to the south-west, 
^ . not yet surveyed. These hills are inhabited 

**“**^”' by some of the tribes who go under the 

indisoriminate name of Kagas, but the Nagas generally will come under consideration 
hereafter. Turning southward, the frontier marches with that of Manipur for some 
distonoe. Manipur has an estimated army of 6,000 or 6,000 strong. The men are said 
to be of good physique and possessed of many soldierly qualities, and the Political Agent 
thinks that, with the assistance of a few JBuropean officers, they might be made of very 
groat use in case of complications arising with Burma, and, even as they now are, may be 
very useful auxiliaries against the Nagas on one side or the Lushais on the other. Their 
ignorance of drill and discipline makes them of little accx>aat in scientifto warfare, and, 
under circumstances, I apprehend no danger whatever from Manipur. I ought 

not to omit here the fact, quantum valeat^ that the Assam valley has been, and might 
again be, disturbed by the incursion of Burmese over the Patkoi into the Valley of the 
I^hing. Personally I look upon such a contingency as in the highest degree improbable, 
^ but attention having been called to it in the 

r. s. eai. newspapers by a gentleman* of groat know- 

ledge and experience, 1 think proper to mention it. 


6. Leaving Manipur, the boundary of the Assam Province on the south may bo said 

for the present to be the range of low hills 
LuBhaii. inhabited by the Lushai tribes, and further 

west by the people of Hill Tipperah, beyond which it is needless to go. The Lushais 
have at times given us serious trouble, and inflicted very considerable loss ; but since the 
expedition of 1871-72, there have been no raids made by them, and by the maintenance 
of baraars in their neighbourhood we have acquired a very considerable hold over them. 
But pressure from other tribes to the south-east, or internal dissensions, or the rise of a 
new chief, may at any moment bring about a renewal of their restless spirit, so that, on 
our part, an iuoesaaut watchfulness, and the maintenance of numerous and efficient posts, 
are still of t^ first necessity along this part of our boundary. 


6. I have hitherto abstained from speaking of the most formidable and aggressive 

of the tribes with whom we have to do, viz., 
the heterogeneous clans, or tribes, whom we 
group under the name of Nagas, because they are not, geographically speaking, external 
to the province, but inhabit the range of hills dividing the valley of the Berhampooter 
east of the Dojiing, from that of the Surmah, east of the Jynteah hills, and may be said 
to be almost wholly within the territorial boundaries of the province. We have lately 
taken up a permanent position at Kohiraa, in the centre of the Angami tribe of Nagas, 
from which we can control this, the most warlike of the clans, far better than from 
l&mugooting j but with this position we have also undertaken the responsibility of bring- 
ing the tribes gradually under subjection to the law, and of repressing the unceasing 
rai^ and massacres which have, with sickening reiteration, been reported m every annual 
report, but which have never yet been systematically met or repres^. It is unless to 
say t^t the retention of Kohima and its sub-division of Wokha in the Lhota-Naga 
country will, no less than the steady enforcement of the Government policy, be in all 
probability resented by them, and tWt both our outposts and oommunioations in this 
country will require to be most carefully gu^ed. Consequently a strong force, not only 
for d^ensive purpose, but available for punitive and repressive measures, must be deemed 
an absolute neoeasity, and, for some years to oome, our position will be that of a garrison 
in an enemy’s country. 


7. Little need be said of the other races inhabiting this range of mountains. To the west 
. , . ^ ^ ^ „ of the Nagas come the Syntengs or Jynteahs 

KhMlaks. Jratsahi. and Qaros. rebellion 18 years ago, but who, 

like their neighbours, the Khaslahs, are now a peaceful and contented race, unlikely to 
give trouble ; and again, to the west of tbe Enasiah and Jynteah Hills, come the Qaros, 
who likewise are settling down into a peaceable and civilised community. But though 
t anticipate no trouble from these hill tribes, it must be remembered that their peaceful- 
ness and abstinence from bloodshed is of recent date, and is a lessem still only partially 
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iMmt } ocmilMnmitIjr tluit ttiey manot be leffc, lilte tbe people of the pkiitB, to the mero 
monl 4uthorlfy of the civil police^ bat must be subjected to the visible oouttul of some 
armed force among them. 

8. iVom the above survey it will be seen that wo have little to feat from any 
organised aggression of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion ; but that, m the 
other hand, we have to guard, at every point along an enormously extended external 
frontier, and along the q^uasi-frontier of the Kaga hills, against raids from barbarous 
tribes, who, of no organised strength, can yet issue from the bills, cut up villages, and 
carry back their plunder with gre^ ease, causing us much harassment and expense in the 
endeavour to enforce punishment. Speaking generally, none of these tribes hare any 
cohesion j none of them act together. Some of them have neither tribal nor even Village 
Chiefs i and if it were a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 60 men at 
any one point would be more than a match for any force that could well be brought 
against tnat point. But it might very easily happen, not by design, but accidentally, 
that we were simultaneously called on to meet Bushai incursions in the south and Abor 
incursions in the north, while a Nuga expedition was going on in the middle of the 
province. The occasional necessity, moreover, of meeting these incursions by punitive 
measures, and making hostile expeditions into the enemies’ country, must not he lost 
sight of. This neoessilfy involves something in the shape of reserves at particular points 
on the frontier, in addition to the actual strength of the defensive posts, besides central 
reserves properly so called ; and it is from the double necessity of guaiding and streng- 
thening numerous posts along the frontier, and at the same time being re^y to under- 
take frequent hostile expeditions, that the existing system of distributing our armed force 
has grown up. This system I now proceed to describe. 


9. The central reserve consists of the head-quarters of four Native regiments, each 
_ , ^ . 800 strong. Of these, two are stationed at 

P«Mnt.y.lemoffro>>tlKp«ta. Shillong, which haf the advantage of being 

very healthy, and so far oeutrically situated as to be equidistant from the northern, 
aouthern, and Naga Hills frontier. But it has some disadvantages in that supplies have 
to be brought up either from the Borhampooter by 60 miles of an imperfectly metalled 
cart-road which is almost impassjible in the rains, or else 50 miles from Bholagnnge (the 
nearest point for water-carriage on the south side) by a steep and difficult bridle-path. 
Oonsoquently Shillong is one of the most expensive places in India, the moving of troops 
from there is not easy, and the reserve there, though equidistant from many points of 
danger, is within easy roach of none. For the requirements of the Khasia Hills them- 
selves two companies would suffice. 


The head-quarters of another regiment is at Hebrogurh, the highest point on tbe 
Berhampooter to which the river steamers ply, and a glance at the map will show that 
at present this is the most suitable place that could be chosen in* Upiier Assam, and the 
head-quarters of the remaining regiment is at Cachar (Silohar), which, being the furthest 
available spot on the Surmah River, having the Lushais to the south, Hanipur and 
Burma to the east, and Naga Hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory spot in any 
system of military defence. 

Next in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call the local 
reserves, of detachments from these regiments at Gtowhatty, Jeypore, Golaghat, and Sudya, 
non© of which (hardly e^n the last) are frontier outposts ; and finally oome the series of 
frontier posts strlotiy so called, induding the Naga Hills posts. 

10. ^hese frontier posts are 60 in number (excluding the above local reserve 
„ stations), and, of these 60, some 86* are 
• ^ntler poUce of th* Naga jjy frontier police with 734 men, and 14 

BiU.in*m»tK<>Uii». by the mUitery with 6« mm. 

I dioilld ox]^in that in Assam the police are divided into two branches the 
eivtt police, who take the ordinary station duties connected with detection and prevention 
of orfme j and fb) the armed or frontier pdioe, whose duty it is to gua^ jmls and trea- 
suries. furnish escorts, and man these frontier outposts, but who have nothing to do with 
the ordinary orimiii^ work of the (Strict. These frontier police are armed with rifles and 
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are drilled snd rooeive musketry instmctious, and thmr duties are almoet entirely of 
a miUtaiy nature ; and in the districts where they have to deal with hostile trihes, sooh 
as Ghro and Na^ Hills and Oachar, they are enlisted mainly for their Qualities as soldiers 
from amonff such races os the Nepalese, or the tribes inhabiting the mils and slopes of 
Assam, snoh as Jharuaa, Eabhas, Oacharis, &o. 

These 60 frontier outposts, as I have said, are held partly by military and partk by 
frontier police. A complete list of them, with their geo^phical distribution and the 
class and number of the garrison, will be found in Appendix A, from which it will be 
seen that the members garrisoning them vary in the outposts pr^r from about 60 men 
uf all ranks to 14 of all ranks in those hold by the militiury, and even dwindle down to 
five and seven in a few of those held by the police. 

They are held, moreover, quite indiscrimmately— here a police outpost, there a 
military, then two more police posts, then again one held by trodps. There is no sort of 
system, such as central p^ts being held by troops and flanks by police, or important and 
dangerous posts by troops and the less dangerous by police, or even one district by troops 
and another by police ; but it is an absolutely haphamra arrangement, with a slight 
tendency observable to relieve the military of the most unhealthy and of the most distant 
posts, but even this much has boon curried out in a very erratic am^ uncertain fashion. 

11. The inoonvenicnoes and objections to this sjstem are obvious. The first is the 

want of administrative unity. The posts 
Ot||Mtloii.toprMeiit.j.t.ni. gBm«,ned by men under different 

organisations, they cease at once to be a connected chain of posts ready to co-operate with 
each other, but each post oommunicjites with its own military or civil head-quarters only, 
and practically, instead of being a link in a chain, is merely an isolated garrison com- 
manding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between the iiosts is not kept up. 
The duty can be enforced on the police but not on the military, unless the Commanding 
Oflloer approves. The district oflicer, who is responsible for meeting and repelling such 
petty raids, can do what he likes in regard to the police outixwts. He can give no orders 
to tne military without delay and circumlocution, and without obvious danger of 
friction. 


12, Prom a military point of view the objections to the present system are even 
greater. It breaks the hearts of Commanding Ufficers to see their regiments split up on 
this petty detachment duty. Small bodies of troops, rarely more than 5(), and sometimes 
as few as 16, are sent off by themselves to distant and unhealthy poets in the jungle, 
where it is difficult to supply them with food, and where they remain unvisited by an 
European officer sometimes as much as six months together. Natumlly the Commanding 
Officer complains that it is impossible to keei) up proper drill, proper shooting figures, 
proper health, or proper smartness in such circumstances ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that detachment duty, when it involves, as in these cases, enforced idleness, isolation in 
small jiarties, and absence of supervision, must have the worst effect both on the health 
and discipline of tlie men. Add to this that the provisioning and maintenance of these 
[losts is a troublesome and expensive business, and it will be admitted that the military 
dislike to sending men on this duty is justified. 


13, Unfortunately, as I have shewn above, the frontier posts must be kept up, and 
^ , detachment duty must be done ; but I am 

Doty of military and police respectively. opinion that it need not in Assam be 

done by the iroopft. It seems to me that, theoretically speaking, this sort of small out- 
post duty is strictly and properly worked for an armed frontier police : not for disciplined 
troops organised on the regimental unit. It is not the defence of the country against 
invasion, it is to guard against petty raids, committed by 60 or 100 savages at a time, that 
we keep up these posts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the militaiy to be that of 
au armed reserve, collected at convenient central stations, whence they could be sent to 
support the police on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile expedition 
outside our own territory. I may observe, in support of my views as to the proper 
distinction of duties, that in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and along the Arracan frontier 
(I believe), where the cireiunstiuices are almost identical with those of the Ajnam 
frontier, the outpost duty is wholly and entirely taken by the armed polioe. 
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14. 1 next have to enquire whether such an arrangement as is here suggested is 
SttlwutatioiiernoUiwforsiiaksn. Ceasihle. and this depends on the question 

whether onr Frontier Poliee are up to the 
work ([!) in efficiency, (2) in numbers. In point of efficiency I have little hesitation 
in saymg that for this special business^the prevention and punishment of raids among 
sayi^ mbes in jungie^veted hills<~the armed police are even more efficient than the 
military. The actual lighting is the smalled) part of the task, ^e essentia) qualities 
are mobility and handiness. Kow, the tro^ are not easily moved, and are, in fact» 
very helpless in the jungle. I am n^ speaking of exceptional regiments like the 44th 
8. Id, I., which is recruited from Nepalese, and has had very ^ecial experience of jungle 
warfare, but of the ordinaiy Poorbea or Punjabi sepoy. The troops require a large 
proportion of carriage ; they require to have their paths cut for them, their supplies 
brought to them, their stockades built for them. In fact they require to be waited on, 
whereas the armed jjmlioeinan is accustomed to the jungles from his Infancy, cuts his 
own paths, runs up his own huts, fetches his own food, and waits upon himself. 
sepoy is armed with a breech-loader, and is thus no doubt more useful in actual fighting ; 
but In actual lighting, when it comes to musketry, none of the wild tribes are much to 
be dreaded, and there is ample evidence on the records both of the Bhutan and Lushai 
campaigns, and of the many subsequent expeditions that have taken place in the Naga 
Hills, that, in actual fighting, the armed policeman is quite fit to take his place side % 
side with the sepoy, liiat lam not speaking without authority in the foregoing remarks, 
I would refer to what took place in 1876, when it was resolved to send a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Nagas. Colonel Keatinge, who was at that time Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, found that the orders of the Supreme Government could not be carried out, 
and in explanation stated that, owing to panic amongst the coolies, he was unable to 
impress them for transport purposes, or even to guard them when impressed, and as he 
could not provide carnage for Hie bag^ge and provisions, the troops were unable to 
leave their head-quarters. Finally, a small foroe of 150 men was seut out, but, being 
under orders to return within three days, they accomplished nothing. It was not until 
the coolie r3oi^ liberated by the termination of the Duffia expedition had been placed 
at the Chief Commissioner’s disposal that effective measures were taken for the punish- 
ment of the Nagas. 

Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent at Manipur, in his annual report dated 25th 
February 1879, to the Government of India, notices this want of mobility in our troops. 
He points out that while the Manipur raw levies were ready to march at a moment’s 
notice, carrying their own baggage supplies, and at the end of the march building their 
own huts and stockades, our Native troops were unable to move without a long array 
of coolies, who had to do everything for them. 


15. In point of efficiency, then, I say that the frontier police are even now not 

Cmp.tativ. of mUiiar, uhI joUoo. Native 

regiments, and, from their greater mohility, 
would be, if armed with breech-loaders, decidedly more efficient for this particular duty, 
in point of expense there can bo no comparison. Each soldier of an Assam regiment 
costs the Government not less Hum Es. 837 a year, each policoniau costa Bs. 18U, and, 
if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious that considerations of ocoiuiiuy point to the 
change j but iiumerioaliy the force of armed police is at present too weak to relievo the 
military of all the frontier posts, and will have to be increased by about 1,000 men. If this 
is done, I am of opinion that two Native regiments can, with perfect safety and unques- 
tionable economy, be set free from Assam. 


The following ore the details of the scheme 

16. T^e Assam armed police foroe, as at present constituted, consists of ^ 


18 English officers, 
8 Inspectors, 

80 8ub-Insi)6otors, 


185 Head Constables, 
1,899 Constables, 

21 Buglers, 


distributed over the different districts as shewn in Appendix B (not printed), and holding 
85 frontier posts. 

The cost of the present force of armed police, including a moiety share of European 
officers’ salaries, is 8,48,208. 

In making up the strength of the police to 8,000 men, I would propose certain 
modifications both as to the coi^tutioa of the force and as to salaries. 
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The following Btatement gives my views ts to the eonstitutioa of e cedre of 1,000 
men, and shows the salaries that would have to be paid to officers and men : — 


Bs. 

4 Inspectors, e.— 

2 Inspectors at Es. 160. 

2 Ditto at „ 100. 

Yearly cost. ... 6,000 

10 Sub-Inspectors, i. e . — 

2 Sub-Inspectors at E«. 60, 

8 Ditto at „ 60. 

Yearly cost. ... 6,240 

100 Head Constables-- 

20 Head Constables at Bs. 25. 

20 Ditto at „ 20. 

40 Ditto at „ 16. 

20 Ditto at „ 12. 

Yearly cost. ... 20,880 

1,000 Constables— 

200 Constables at Bs. 10. 

600 Ditto at „ 9. 

800 Ditto at „ 8. 

Yearly oost. ... 1,06,800 


Bs. 

20 Buglers— 

10 Bimlers at Bs. 10. 

10 Do, at „ 9. 

Yearly cost. ... 2,260 

2 Armourers at Bs. 60. 

Yearly cost. ... 1,200 

Good conduct pay at Be. 1 per 15 
per cent, of strength, 150 by 12. 

Yearly cost. ... 1,800 

1 Marksman's pay at Bs. 60. 

Yearly cost. ... 600 

Clothing allowance at Bs. 8 per 
man, 1,120 men ... ... 8,960 

XJontingenoies at Bs. 5 per cent . . . 7,760 


Total ... 1,62,610 


On this scale of pay the cost of 8,000 Frontier Police, including the full complement 
of Native officers, would be Bs. 1,62,510 by 8 ss Bs. 4,87,6^. The present ™Dtier 
Police Force is officered by seven District Superintendents and six Assistant Superintendents, 
whose salaries amount to Bs. 80,000, one-half of which, or Bs. 40,000, is debited to the 
Frontier Police : the other half (as these officers have to perform ordinary police work) 
is met from civil funds. It would be necesspy to increase the European staff on strength- 
ening the present police force, and 1 conmder that four additional A.^i8tant Superin- 
tendents of Police would be suffioieut 


The European staff would be graded as follows 


1 District Superintendent at Bs. 1,000. 

2 Ditto 
8 Ditto 
2 Ditto 


ditto 

at „ 

800. 

ditto 

at „ 

600. 

ditto 

at „ 

600. 


one-half of which would be met from civil funds. 


4 Assistant Superintendents at Bs. 400. 

4 Ditto ditto at „ 300. 

2 Ditto ditto at „ 250. 

Total yearly cost ... Bs. 94,800 


Bs. 

The total yearly cost of the proposed new Frontier Police would be ... 4,87,680 
Half-pay of European officers ... ... ... ... 47,400 


Total ... 6,84,080 


which gives an average cost of Bs. 1781, or, roughly, Bs. ISO for each constable (exclud- 
ing pension charges). For distribution of this force see Appendix D (not printed). 

17. It will be seen from Appendix 0 (not printed) that each sepoy costs the State 
Bs. 887. 

There is therefore a saving of Bs. 157 on each Frontier Pdioe constable lubstituted 
for a sepoy. 

18. Assuming that the military are relieved of the entire outpost duty of the 

Fn>lw«d»aitctioiiofii>murrg«ri«>n. tt. qMrtiM remain. «. to wh»t 

® foroe IS necessary for the purposes of a reserve 

pure and tnn^e. 

I am of opinion that a garrison of two full regiments would be ample. 
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In the earlier part ef this Note I hare shewn what, in my opinion, the dbanoes ot 
danger from external attack are ; and for offensire oparatioiiSy shimld we hm to under- 
take a serious punitive expedition against any one of the most powerful tribm, such as 
Nagas, Lushais, or Abors, 1 consider tfait a force of 800 men is the largest that oonld he 
effectually utilised, considering the quality of the enemy, the naiiire of oountry, the 
difficulties of transport, and the want of oommunioations. 

If we had to invade Manipur or Bhutan, it might be necessary to inorense our 
stren^h ; but this would involve imperial and not merely local interests, and in either 
case there would be ample time to draw upon the central teservee at Calcutta, 

I am of opinion that with such an armed police as I have proposed, maintidned at 
its full strength, and armed with breech-loaders, a force of 1,^00 troops would, in exud- 
ing oiroumstances, be sufficient to ensure the safety of the province ; but as regiments 
are now organised at a strength of 800 men, 1 would say two full Native regiments are 
ample. 

To mako this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, 
it should bo placed, more diroctly than is usual, at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner, 
not of course in matters of detail, but in the general power of oidering immediate opera- 
tions of reinforcement or pursuit. 

These two regiments I would distribute as follows s — 

One full regiment at Shillong. 

( 400 men at Sudya. 

One regiment .. ... ^ ^ Cachar. 

I prefisr Sudya to Debroghur as being somewhat healthier and more available for 
reinforcing the chain of posts along the nortn bank of the Berfaampooter, as it is 00 
miles up stream, and the troops can come down stream rapidly, but move up stream with 
difficulty. The choice, however, between these two sites is quite open, and 1 lav no 
groat stress on the selection. Tlie reasons for selecting Cachar have already Wn 
explained. With these as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor reserve 
stations may eventually be abandoned, though, until the police force is brought up to 
its full strength, the local reserves at Golaghat and Sudya must necessarily be retained. 

The regiments should, if possible, bo recruited from Nepalese and other hill tribes. 
Neither Hindustanis nor Punjabis thrive in the climate, nor are they well adapted for 
jungle work. It is probable that, witli only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate 
brigade staff will be deemed superfluous. 


26. To sum up, my proposals are— 

(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty } 

(2) to make this duty over to the frontier police { 

(8) to bring up the strength of the frontier police to 8,000 men j 
(4) to reduce the military garrison of Assam by two regiments ; 

(6) to abolish the brigade^stofl 5 

(6) to place the two remaining regiments— 
one at Shillong, 

one-half at Sudya or Debroghur, 

one-half at Silohar, abolishing all other cantonments j 


S. a BAYIiET. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Jfamei 9f noUh of &arriao%ay o» the Assam JFroniier, 

SUBXA Ti^LLBY. 


jTolioe ... 
Sylhkt Disraicr ... 4 

MUiUry ... 


Cachab Distbict 


rPolioe 


^.Military .. 


' Adampore 

... ... 

32 

1 Khambar Ghat 

... 

82 

[.Langai 

... 

83 


Total 

95 

r Alinagar 

«•« ••• 

46 

[ Chargola 

... 

45 


Total 

91 

'^Assaloo 

Theuikar 

... 

11 

... ... 

18 

Heugroom 

... ... 

18 

Mangloo 

... 

18 

Chtttarchura 

... 

40 

Jhalnachenu 

... ... 

42 

Mainadhar 

... ... 

27 

^Jhiri Ghat 

... ... 

19 


Total 

193 

/ Monierklcall 

t** 

41 

1 Nawarband 

... 

41 

j Political Agent's Manipur, 

41 

guard 

... 


Total 

123 


Gabo Hills 


Khasi Hills 


Naoa Hills 


Hill Disteicts. 



^ Eongrengirri 

... 27 

. 

Polioe 

) Mijulgirri 
;’lKyak 

... 14 

... 14 


vDmalgirri 

... 14 


Total 

... 69 

. Military ... 

... Jowai 

... 50 


f Dimapore 

... 18 


i Bipliupani 

9 


'Polioe ... 

... ^ Bhandari 

7 



Wokha 

... 44 



t,Samugudting ... 

... 30 

»• ^ 


Total 

... 108 


Police ... 

... Besenre at Kohima 

... 100 



r Wokha 

... 61 


.Military ... 

... 1 Samugudting ... 

... 43 


(.Kohima 

... 100 


Total 

... 214 
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SOS 


AjSBAX Yallst, 


fPolioft ... 
* 

DlTBItJNQ 

[.Militjyry ,« 

KotrooNo 

Gowhattt 

OOALJPIBA 

SifiSAOAB ... Police ... 


f Police ... 

LrFHIMPORB 

^Militaiy ... 


Police Posts 
Military do. 


rHelem 


... 18 

< Balipaia 


18 

(Baimara 

.*• 

... 18 


Total 

... 89 

Oodalguri 


... 58 

••• 

«*. 

... m. 

... 


... mi 

... 

... 

... mi 

^BebraptOiar 

... 

... 6 

Amguri 

... 

... 5 

Gelleki 

*»• 

... 11 

Behubar 

... 

... 14 

^Obhoypore 

... 

... u 


Total 

... 50 

rMukhum 

... 

... 17 

1 Biphoo 

*** 

... 18 

1 Bikrong 


... 11 

^ Bomoh 

... 

... 11 

Bordoluni 


7 

1 Lalakdoloni 

... 

7 

V^Borpathar 

... 

... 7 

78 

^Pobha Mukh 


... 46 

iSeesri 

• •• 

... 24 

J Bibrong 

«•» 

... 14 

C.Jaipure 

... 

... 26 


Total 

... no 

... 


... ^ 

... 

... 

... 14 


Total ... 40 


ERoluding head>quarters, there are— 


85 police outposts with 634 Frontier Police. 

14 military outposts with 646 military. 

l!he average strength of police outposts* garrisons : strength of military outposts t : 18 j 46 


Total 

Add misoellaneous charges 
Half-pay of European officers 


Bs. 

2,66,208 

87.000 

40.000 


Total ... 3,43,208 


1,899 men cost Bs. 3,43,208 — Bs, 180 man. 
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IT, — Mrom 0. BsbVAKD, Offleiaiin^ S^ortiafy U ilit Oovemmeni of India, h M« 

Chief Cwnmiteioner ^ Aesam , — Ho, 119, dated Fort William, the 27/A 
Maroh 1S80. 

In y^r memofandura «f the 12th Au^st 1879 wns tubmitted to the Army 
Or^nization Coimniseioii s echeme for reducing the garrison of Assam from four 
re^ments to two, for raising the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men. 

2. The Army Commission have fully accepted the view that frontier outposts 
duty in Assam should he undertaken by police, that the distribution of regiments over 
many small outposts impairs the efficiency and discipline of the troops, and that the 
frontier police force sliould be increased so as to undertake the whole outpost duty. 
But the Commissiem do not support the proposal to reduce the military garrison of Assam 
to two regiments of the present strenj^h. They propose to leave in Assam two-and-lmlf 
battalions of Native Infantry, such battalion being 912 strong ; and also to place a division 
of Mountain Artillery, two guns with about 40 men, in Assam. They propose also 
to keep standing Government carriage, elephants, mules, and a coolie corps suflioieut 
to move out half the force, fully equipped, at 24 hours* notice. 

8. The Government of India have not yet passed orders upon the Array Commis- 
sion’s Beport. But I am to ask you to report, as soon as may be convenient, bow far 
your scheme for increased frontier jwlice ean be modified, if the garrison proposed by the 
Commission is sanctioiiod for Assam. The saving caused by military rediuitions, under 
the Kffieme put forward by the Commission, will of course be considerably less than 
under the scheme set forth in your memorandum of August last. Meanwhile, an 

increase of 800 men to the frontier ]>olice has 
Horn® Department Vo. 100 of l«th Mawb 1880. been sanctioned by the Government of India 
Fobruwry present needs. And it would be well 

to consider what is the least addition to the 
frontier police you would require, on the understanding that all the outpost duty is to be 
undertaken by the i)olice. 


III. — From C. J, Lyall, Esq., C.T.E., OffimaUny Secretary to the Chief Commienoner 
of Asmm, to the Secretary to the Government of India, — No. 1206, dated 
Shillong, the 2m July 1880. 

Tlie Chief Commissioner has delayed answering your letter No. 119, dated the 27th 
Man^'h, till he could some t»rospoot of a definite settlomont as to the future policy to 
be adopted iu tlm Naga Hills. In panigraph 66 of my letter No. 94H, dated the ‘l7th 
June, to the address of the Foreign Department, the Chief Commissioacr recommended 
that/for the ])re8cnt, a whole Native regiment should be quartered in the Naga Hills and 
at its bjwe of supplies (Golaghat). This view has, he understands, been urged also by 
(icuerjii Nation on the military authorities, and it lias been recommended both by Captain 
Williamson and by Major Miciiell, the present Political Officer of the Naga Hills. 

2. Sir Stouart Bayley is not aware what view the Government of India are inclined 
to take of these rewimmendations, hut he is unwilling any longer to delay answering 
your iiKjuirios as to the riiunbcr of frontier police retjuired to take up all the outpost 
duty in Assam, in accordance with the views expressed by the Army Commission, On 
the assumption, however, that Kohima, or some other central position in the Naga Hills, 
will be maintained, in order to control the Angamis and protect our settled districts from 
their raids, and that a full regiment will, for some time at all events, be absorbed in this 
duty, I am to say that the retention in Assam of two-and-a-half battalions, instead of 
the two regimente which ho had previously recommended, will not enable the Chief 
Commissioner to reduce by a single man the estimated number of frontier police proposed 
in his memorandum of the 12th August for garrisoning the frontier posts. 

8. Sir Sleiiart Bayley does not hesitate to admit that his views have been consider- 
ably modified since that the raemorwndum was written. First came the massaore ol 
Mr. Daman! and his party in October, and ttie inability of the garrison at Kohima to 
disperse their foes and secure food and water ; and these were followed by the protracted 
operations of General Nation’s force, which though at one time it amounted to 1,400 men, 
rennired six mouths to reduce three Naga villages to submission, was unable to subject 
them to any very memoiwblc defeat, suffered in killed and wounded more loss than it 
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inilleM on the enemy, and was nnahle either to prevent or adequately te punish etieh 
darhif ettiohs as those on the Bahtdhan garden in CacW. Sir Steimrt 10^ley does not 
reof^pftulate these ^ote as in any way rell^ng on the troops or thpir offloers. On the 
contrary, he hae no reason w suppose that any Native troops could have done the wojdc 
with better spirit, or more efficiently ,» but it is for that very reason that he appreehitee 
what a difficult task H must be for a long time to oome to control the An^mis in their 
own hills and to prevent their raiding on our territory. It is not surprising if, in the 
fece of these events, the Chief Commissioner desires to modify the views expressed in 
paragraph 18 of that memorandum, and to place the minimum military force of the 
province, even when all outposts are held by the police, for the present at three regiments, 
and hereafter at two>and-a*half battaliona and two guns, as proposed by the Oomnussion. 

4. But this will not diminish the number of outposts, nor of frontier police required 
to garrison them. Thefrontier police will still have (o take over 14 poets, which will 
absorb 646 men. The propose re-establishment of the North Caohar Bub-Bivision will 
absorb 100 men, who wiu practically be a reduction from the 400 men estimated for the 
Naga Hills Police. The same force may also have to strengthen the Caohar Police, who 
ought to supply the escort of the Political Agent at Manipur, but are too weak to do so, 
as the posts i^uired to protect the exposed tea gardens of Cacbar must still be main- 
tained. la bile all over the provinoe the reserves are so weak that the strain of sending 
up 200 men to the Naga Hills last October caused them absolutely to disappear from 
every station. Without smne reserve, regular drill and instruction cannot be maintained, 
and the Chief Commissioner is convinced that the scale of 3,000 constables, as propo^ 
in the 16th paragraph of his memorandum above referred to, is the very lowero which 
will allow of the outpost duty being taken over from the military. This number, of 
course, is inclusive of the additions of 200 men recently sanctioned in your letter No. 110, 
dated the 10th March 1880, to the frontier police of the Naga Hills, and of 100 men 
similarly added to the Caohar Frontier Police by letter No. 176 J.P., dated the 18th 
February 1880, from the Foreign Bepartment. In reprd to the general expediency of 
the transfer of all outposts from the charge of the military to that of the frontie<’ pmioe, 
the Chief Commissioner has no doubt wlwtever ; the pecuniary saving will be less than 
was at first estimated, but it will still be considerable, and will be accompanied by in- 
creased administrative and military efficiency! 


IF, — If'oU hf the Chi^ C<mm,i*ewner Mb. EIiLIOTT on the Me-organisation of the Po/ioe 
Department in J^eeam, 

Past I.— Fbohtibb Police. 


Boring the last cold weather I have paid much attention to the condition of the 
Frontier Police and to the location and equipment of their outposts } and I have luul 
advanti^ of hearing the question discussed by His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chiei 
during his tour in Assmn, and of receiving from him subsequently a memorandum in which 
he recorded his views on the subject. I wish, therofore, to begiu these remarks by public- 
ly acknowledging the obligations I am under to him lor the assistance which he h^ thus 
afford^ me. I We also had before me Sir Stouart Baylej's note of 12th August 1879 
(forwarded to the Government of India with his Secretary’s letter No. 1921, ^ted the 
1st September 1879), iu which he treated at length of the changes he proposed to introduce, 
which were (1) to relieve the miliWy of all frontier outpost duty, (2) to make over this 
duty to the matter Police, and (B) to bring up the strength of the Frontier Police to 
8,000 men. His views on heads (1) and (2) have my entire oonourrenoe, though I differ 
a Uttle from him under head 8, M to the way in whi<h 1 would propose to organise the 
Frontim' Police. 


2. Ohe sanctioned strength of the Frontier Police is as shown in the margin ; this 

A includes an increase of 27 officers, 8 buglers, 
8a&i»«}i6<st«n [ Z M and 800 constables sanctioned by the Govern- 

Hsad OoMtabiw ... ... "'fi! ment of India fOr special service in the Naga 

... ... ••'**^2 HiHs, but the cost of whidi has not been 

svf Mxw ... ^ indttded i^ot in the Provincial finances and 

Tctal .. . 11*83 oontmt. This force, as at preeent ooqstitated, 
performs semi-oivil, semi-miUtary duties. 
Batospi in the Giro and Kaga Hills, where uo Civil Police exists, they are not employed 
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in tile deteotion of crime or Uie arrest of orimimds $ Imt the oivil duties perform are 
thoBe of guarding outoherriee^ treftsariee, and jails^ and eeoorting prisoners and treasure. 
On the military side, their chief duty U to guard the 48 outposts, which hare been estab* 
Itahed either to check frontier raids along the bordora of the prorinoe or else to keep 
down internal disturbances, as in the cose the Oaro and Kaga HiUs, Then there is a 
certain strength kept up at each district head-quarters as a reserve for purposes of 
drill and to supply reliefs and casualties. The exact numbers are of necessity always 
varying ; but, approximately s^king, the present strength of the police force is dividM 
among the three classes o! employments as follows : — 

Guards, escorts, and other semi-oivil duties at bead-quarters of district 
and sub-divisions ... ... ... ... ... 610 

Frontier outposts ... ... ... ... 669 

Garo Hills ... ... ... ... ... 888 

Keserves, vacancies, sick, and on leave ... ... 672 

1,483 

3, Regarding the semi-civil duties of the Frontier Police, I agree with some 
remarks made by the late Inspector General, Major Feet, in a note on this subject, 
where he says— • 

** Station guards and esoorte do not require highly-trained soldiers. * • ^ To put 
a highly trains Goorkha on a jail or treasure guard is a pure waste of money, and more 
than money.*' 

I propcrae, therefore, that, ex(^ at the stations where in future the reserves of 
Frontier Police are to be massed, whicn reserves can conveniently be utilised for this 

S ose, these station duties should be made over to the Civil Police, who, if armed, and 
ht to use their arms, should be quite sufficient for the purpom. They are found 
dent in other provinces, and there is certify no reason why> a gentle and peace- 
ful population like the Assamese, a more warlike instrument should be ^^uiredfor such 
purposes than elsewhere. The Frontier man costs rather more than a Civil Policeman, so 
that for every reason it would be better to transfer these duties to the Civil Police. 
The change will affect the stations of Bibsapr, Nowgong, Tespur, Bhubri, all the 
sub-divisional stations, and, to some extent, Sylhet and €laiwti. But at the two large 
jails of Sylhet and Gauhati I should still prefer to retain the Frontier Police as guards, 
since there are no troops in those stations, and an outbreak among the prisoners, however 
unlikely, might be a serious calamity, if not immediately put down. 

4. Turning next to the question of outposts, we have to consider*— (1) the nature of 
the duties to be demanded from Frontier Police at an outpost ; (2) the location of the 
outposts ; (3) the manner in which the outposts should be fortified (4) the strength to 
be aliott^ to each outpost. As to the first question Sir B. Stewart has written that the 
outposts ought to be entrusted entirely from the Frontier Police, and the military should 
be relieved of this duty, and should be massed to form a reserve ; that the duties per- 
formed by the police in watching the frontier are ** of a militarijr rather than a civil 
character ;'* that ** it is neceraur to give them an organisation of a more militair 
character than has hitherto obtained, and to improve their training and equipment /* 
and that ** the purpose of the police posts along the frontier is to acquire Informatioii 
and to gu^ against a surprise." This authoritative declaration is of great value to me, 
and especially the last clause of it, which gives the true key-note as to the object with 
which the outposts are omistruoted. This object has not been always kept in mind } and, 
while some posts are so weakly maimed that they cannot pmform these duties, it has been 
argued by some officers that they ought to be so strongly equipped as to serve the purpose 
of a garrisoned fort, able not only to resist prolonged atti^, but to prevent the.irnip- 
tion of a strong body of enemies. This, the Commander-in-Ohief declares, is not ^ir 
duty : for such serious work as this we must look to the militaiy to protect the oountiy. 
The Frontier Police ought to be, in the main, the eye, and not the hand, of the execu- 
tive ; but, in order to be this effectually, they should be strong enough to patrol in force!, 
and to resist a sudden ru^. or a slight or ordinary attack, at least for a few hours. To 
fulfil these conditions, I think the ordinary stren^h of a police outpost, where it is more 
than a few hours’ march &om its reserve, should be 2 head oonitiihles and 20 censtablee. 
Such a body would be able to supply two sentries— one at the gate and one at a high poet 
of observation i and to send out a patrol daily in two direotioiia to join on to the nearest 
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would also be Able, H Attacked, to diyMektot wo partis ) ft 
wita 10 iae|:i could be left la the post, while the other half the foroe allied out eMwr to 
ttttodk the esMdliuitB, or to cut th^r way through and suminwi ftssii^tooe. 

5. 4e to the second ^iut, the locatioa of the outposts, Sir B. Stewart has TeaMrked 
that ** as a general rule the actual sites of the outposts have not been well chesea for 
Mm»** l am not sure if His Exoelleuoy is writing here only of those miHtary out* 
poets which he saw himself, on the way to and near Sadiya, or if he refers to informathm 
received as to other frimtier police outposts in that neighooiurhood. I would not nut my 
own (pinion in deposition to that of so great an authority : but I venture to think that, 
if the Commander-iu-Chief had seen a large number of the outposts whirii X virite^ 
he would not have formed so unfavourable an opinion of their sites. At least, X ^id 
pertioular attention to this question, and was seldom, if ever, able to suggest a hettm mte, 
all points considered. In an undulating and wooded country it is often impossible to 
secure a rite which is perfect both from an engineering and from a political point v^w, 
which is completely suitable for defence and secure agrinst attack, and at the same time 
commands the road or path or stream which it is neomsory to hold in check. Water is 
one of our chief difficulties in selecting a site ; it is alwaj's found low down, and the out- 
post must be close to water ; a necessity which prevents it being placed on the top of a 
hill. But if the jungle is cleared for a distance of 200 yards all round, and the ground 
sloped so that it can be swept with fire from the outpost throughout that distanoe, 1 think 
that, oonridering the class of enemies with which we have to deal, the site may be oon* 
sidered fairly strong, even though it would be untenable against an enemy armed with 
weapons of precision. 


6. Passing now from the actual site chosen to the ^neral location of an outpost 
in a particular valley or on a particular road, the principle ^opted seems to hove been to 
choose a line along which the frontier tribes have lureody raided, or which is a track 

by them for communication and trade, and likely to be used by them in war. It Is diffi- 
cult to say wbat other principle could be adopted, for it b impossible to g^rd every t^k 
and pathway. I may, however, refer to my two notes on the South and North Cochar 
lines of outposts, dated the 24th Pebruary 1882 (copies of which are appended to thb 
paper), as showing ray views in greater detail, and illustrating them by aj^plication to 
particular cases. And I would say briefly that the .following principles might be laid 
Sown 5 (1) that the outpost should command a track along wnich frontier tribes have 
raided, or which is so convenient of access that they would be likely, if they did mid, to 
use it ; (2) that it should not be far in advance of the population and cultivation ii is 
intended to protect j <3) that it should not be nearer another outpost, nor further, 
the distance which can be conveniently covered by a p^l, provided that the intervening 
country is such that it b important to patrol through it in order to learn what u going on. 

7. On the whole, I think the location, as now existing, has been the result 

mon sense and practical experience, and cannot be much improved upon. I have orde^ 
one or two alterations, such as the abolition of the Jaipur poet, which was only four mUee 
off another post, and commanded no regular route of Naga access : and are three or 
four of the smaller outposts which I have not yet ybited, and about the necessity o* 
which I am not quite certain. But these are matters of small detail. If, M is sugg^rted 
in the 5th paragraph of my note on the southern line of outposts m the Surma’ yalley, 
the Government of India think it worthwhile to appoint an officer or a oomaiMsion to 
decide on the question of general location and of actual sites, I shall bs w^ 
but I doubt myself if the gain will be commensurate with the oi^. I should thuik it 
luffioUnt if the GoTernmcnt of India would Uy down ihe Mneral pnnwp ^ hy 
the location of nnoutpoat ahould be governed, and if I were to authariae wyr 
WilUamaon, the Inapeotor Oleneral of Police, now on furlough, to see thrt ttoee primMai 
W oarrUd^out. He^ had both CM and MiUtary training, and fan abo hrf 

%hting with the Oaroa and Nagaa , he knowi therefore what U wanted and how to 
pro^nde ii 

8. Subjeet to any further teconaideration, the Hrt i^ich I hare drewn »y 

itpropitetoteto^hepoiitii^.of tto_Piont.« Pohre 


ss a’ssrss. 
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K^dien, I hm no beiiitfttiott in i^fopoBing the eubeiitatioa. Ko. 10, Bbtnjnr, bu been 
reoently oocu|>ied to chei^ an ttpecim idtanoe of the Abon. Noa ist» 28. ana 29 have 
not jet been ooonpied, bnt are iioets which the Deputy Commiasioner hue aelected under 
my ordera in the Naga HiHs; and u^hioh 1 propose to eatabUsh, and to man with Frontier 
jPdioe, to as to hold that country more thoroughly in hand, and to mahe our Government 
more viaible to the Na^ than it can be white oonoentrated at Eohima and Wokha. In 
theoourae of time, no doubt, it will be poeaible to reduce their atrength. but it would 
not be wiae at hrat to expose our new system of administration to any disaster by plant- 
ing out too weak a force In the midst of these barelj-tamed savages. Kos. 1, 2. 8. 4, 5. 
12. 18. and IS are those which 1 mentioned in ^e preceding paragraph as posts lard- 
ing the neoeasitj of which 1 am somewhat doubtful. Of these 45 posts 1 have visited 
20 during my cold weather tour. 

9. I hate not included in this list the ten outposts in the Garo Hills, of which 1 
have only seen three. These are outposts of a rather different character, being intended 
(like Hoe. 27, 28, 29 in the Naga Hills) to hold the district in check, and prevent the 
still half-sava^ Garos from giving trouble, and they take the place of the civil thanas 
and outposts m other districts. X am not able to offer any suggestions regarding this 
district, and have no reason to think that any change is r^uired, as the outposts were 
selected by Major Williamson while he was Deputy Commissioner of the district, and 
knew more of it than any one else. The number of police was shown not to be excessive 
last year when there was a rising among the Garos, and Major Peet had some difficulty in 
bringing together 100 or 150 men to put it down ; but, and at the same time, I do not 
think it is too small, and I propose for the present to make no change in the strength of 
the !l^ntier Police in the Garo Hills or in their location. 

10. As to the manner in which these ontposts should be fortiffed, I beg leave to 
refer to paragraph 9 of my note on the Caohar outposts. Since writing that note, I visited 

new stockades made by Major Beresford at Nizamghat and Bomjur, and found that 
they fulfilled all the oonditions which I had thought necessary. I think all the outposts 
should imitate the defences set up here, though those less exposed to attack need be less 
strongly built. 

11. I come next to the way in which the police should be distributed at these out* 
posts. As was stated above, 1 propose generally to man them with two non-commissioned 
officers or head constables and 20 men i but to place a smaller number in those minor 
outp<^, such Si Nos. 1. 2, 8, 4, 5, 16, 18, 20, 39, where the frontier tribes have for 
ymrs shown themselves so peaceable that there is now little apprehension of an attack, 
and at those plaoes, such as Nos. 11. 12. 23, 24^ 48, 45, which are so near their reserves 
that they could be reinforced in a few hours if attacked, where there are three or four 
outposts m a continuous chain, I would give a Sub-Inspector to visit them constantly and 
keep up discipline. At sub-divisional head-quarters, such as Sadiya (No. 15), Wokha 
(26), and Gungong (40), and at posts particuMy exp(^, such as Nos. 10, 27, 28, 29, 84. 
and 42, 1 propose to give a stronger force, amounting in some cases to 50 men, and would 
place in some of them an Inspector in charge. 

12. The numerical total of the force distributed at outposts, as 1 propose, is 5 
Inspectors, 16 Sub-Ins^ctors, 95 Head Constables and 940 Constables : the present force 
being 2 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors, 55 Head Constables, and 603 Constables. 

But then X set free 8 oommissioned and 35 non-commissioned officers and 268 sepoys 
of the T^^lar force, besides providing for three new outposts in the Na^ District, which 
will emptey 150 constables, together with their complement of officers. I trust, therefore, 
my proposed distribution will not be thought extravagant. Including the guard for the 
two terge jaite. the effective force required is 5 Insp^rs. 16 Sub-Inspectors. 99 Head 
Constables, and 976 Constables. 

18. The next question is the strength of the reserve, which has to be kept in order 
to maintain the Frontier Police in a state of efficiency. It is admitted by every one 
that a long oontinuance of outpost Service has a bad effect on the morale of the men : 
thqy forget their drill, and get slack in their discipline i in the constant performanoe of 
the same routine duties they lose their alertness and carry out their work In a perfuno* 
torj way. It is necessary that they should be frequently relieved and brought back to 
headniuarters to recover their etprit de corps and their dnll. I propose that they should 
never spent more than six months of the year at outposts, wat is to say. the reserve 
always be equal to the force required to hold the outpoeto. It will depend on local ch% 
oumstanoes, such as distance from head-quarters and state of Uie oommunioationa. whether 
should spend six months continuously on outpost duty or have two spells of three months 
at a time. 



Atmtmt. 
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14 th« foroe m » 0 tiiail and tli« Mm «t 

il it tDeoMJry to provide for caaualtiea, sack as aidmoas. leavo^ and skoft n* 
oraitmdiito Taqaii<^ oaimot always be filled up at onoe ; the Chi^ reomitiag seasou Is 
tbe oifid weatber* and the reorait quires six months' tmining before he i$ snffioiently 
effifdaat to be sent on outpofii service. Ifind that the average number of men onisavo 
and ddk in hospital has during the last year bemi about 6 cent, of the whole. Wp 
have ci Ute bM about 7 per cent, below our full nominal strength through failure to 
reeniit, and the average duration of a Frontier Polioeman’s service may be taken as 
about ton years. The average number of recruits to be obtained annually is therefore 
about 10 per cent. $ and as these are ineffective for half a year, wd may reckon that half 
of the number, or 5 per cent., are permanently ineffectives throughout the year. The 
total number of ineffootives to be provided for is therefore about 11 per cent. *, but in 
the preset calculations it will perhaps be sufficient to estimate it at 10 p^ cent., and the 
total Frontier Police force should be constituted as folloars 


Intpeotoni. 

On outpost duty (including jail) .1* 5 

Beearvefor reliefs ... ... 6 

Surplus to supply the place <ff ineff^tlves, 
at 10 per cent, ' ♦„ 1 

Garo Hills Police ss* fa# fee 2 

Buglers ... ... 

Total ... 13 


Bnb- 

c™***!"- 

SO m 

16 

9d 

976 

8 

20 

194 

6 

24 

800 

... 

... 

20 

41 

242 

2,466 


^ 15. Lastly, we come to the question of how these Frontier Police should be 
organised. Hitherto it has been the practice to allot to each district a fixed number of 
Frontier Police sufficient to perform both the semi-oivil and semi-military duties 
described in my 3ud paragraph, and also a reserve sufficient both to supply reliefs and 
casualties and to be available to put down any disturbance which may arise. In this way, 
the reserve strength of the Frontier Police, which according to the figures in paragraph 2 
looks considerable, has been frittered away by being divided among ten districts, so muchT 
so that in none of these, except Oachar, was it ever possible to bring any considerable 
number of men on to parade at one time. As I have alr^dy said, it is part of my scheme 
to relieve them of the semi-civil duties (except the guarding of the Sylhet and Gauhati 
Jails) j and by this change there will be no Frontier Police left in the Goalpara and 
Nowgong Districts, in Kamrup only at the Gauhati Jail, in Darrang two small outposts 
(Nos. 1 and 2), and in Sihsagar three (Nos. 18, 19, and 20). It has hitherto been the 
praotioe to plo^ both the Civil and Frontier Police under the same District Superintend- 
ents, who are in no case military men. Sir D. Stewart has laid bis finger on this blot, 
by advocating that experienced officers should be appointed to serve with the Frontier 
Police, so as to make it really efficient as a military (or, as I should rather call it, semi- 
military) police. Accordingly, I propose that, instep of being organised in ten distinct 
bodies, and attached to ten districts, the Frontier Police should in future be orgimised in 
four bodies : two for the Garo Hills and Nag« Hills, the area of jurisdiction being iden- 
tical with that of the civil district ; one for tne Surma Valley, consisting of the Cachar 
and Sylhet Districts, with head-quarters at Cachar ; one for the North-Eastern Frontier, 
with head-quarters at Dibrugarh or Sadiya, embracing the small outposts in the Sibsagar 
and Darrang Districts, and supplying the Gauhati Jail. If a t>p^ial political officer is 
placed in olwr^ of our relations with all the tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier, and is 
posted to SacGya, I should be inclined to place the head-quarters of the Frontier Police 
reserve at Sadiya : but as this is not settled, I have in the appendix proposed to divide it 
between Sadiya and Dibrugarh, since Sadiya is at a rather inoonvenient distance from 
the outposts lower down the valley. 


IS. These would be the four divisions of the Frontier Police. As 1 have said, 1 
Mpeee no change in the Gi^ Hills at present, because 1 am not. well acquainted with 
the distaiot } and, aa there are no roods, and the police must be much scatterkl, I hardly 
think it is poessible to attain much military discipline and efficiency there ; at least, 1 
would rather wait and try what can he done under more favourable conditions. The 
oUier three divisions should, aa the Commauder-in-Chief proposes, be ordinarily command- 
ed by young military offioers, who would be lent for the purpose for a five years* terra. 
But, for the pment, I should be content that the Caohar-Sylhet Division should remain 
under Mr. Daly, who, though a civilian, has a good deal of military knowledge, and who 
has brought hui Frontier PoUoe into a state of much greater effidepey than 
other distriot. It would be a great diaooufag«neut to him to take the rewned jpolioe 
out of Ms hands, when he has done so much for the unreformed police, and I think it will 
he safe to retain him at any rate for a year or two, till we tee if his police fell behind 
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those of the two other divisioiie or not. If, then, my Boheme is senciloned, 1 should esh 
for two young offioen ae “ Comimuidunte of the Assem Frontier PoUoe.** !Cheir pay ns 
lieuteDwts would be B& 226, and I reoommend that a staff my of Bs< 800 or & 400 
should be added to it Ilte amount of the staff allowance which Is requiidte to make 
these aj^intments attractive can be best decided the military authorities, Brigadier- 
Generm nation thinks that less than Be. 400 would not tempt a young oihoer to fwrfeit 
his chance of succeeding to ^e adjutancv, or even to an acting wing command, during a 
period of five years : but perhaps it would be better on this account to fix the term at 
&tree yean as a minimum, with option to oontinue for five years. It must be remembered 
that in both the Bibnfgarh and Na^ Hills Districts living is very expensive. The staff 
pay, however, should cover everything except travelling mlowonce. 1 would not grant 
me Naga ]^lls allowance to the Commandant of the Frontier Corps. 

It. To keep up the pay bills and returns of each corps the clerical establidiinents 
which already ei^ts can be utilised. The separation of Frontier Police and Civil Police 
will, if anything, [make office work easier, and dimmish the amount of office establish- 
ment required. Ho extra expenditure will be required on this account. 

18. One small change which I advocate has bmn very urgently pressed upon me 
both by the men and their officers : it is that their titles should be assimilated to tnoee of 
the Muitary and not to those of the Civil Police. There is no doubt but that the service 
will be more popular, and recruitment among fighting castes easier, if thw are called 
Sipahis, Havildars^ Jemadars, and Suhadars, and 1 trust the Government of India will see 
no objection to this. It has already been conceded in the case of the Chittagong Hill Police. 

19. If these proposals are approved, I should recommend that, of the annhal number 
of recruits enlisted, 50 per cent, should be chosen among Jharwas (men of the Assam 
YaUey) or Cacharis, and 50 per cent, among Goorkhas, We cannot get for the police quite 
as gm a olasB of Goorkhas as the military can obtain ; but I am informed that we have for 
the last two or three years succeeded in enlisting a very fair number of Nepalese of good 
physique and fighting traditions. It is of course essential that they should be enuked 
on the terms of the Regulation proposed in my Secretary's No. 884, dated the 11th June 
1881, in order to bring their term of service, the period of notice they have to give on 
withdrawing from the force, and the punishments to which they are liahle whiU in it, 
into conformity with those prescribed for sepoys. 

20. I have shown this note to Brigadier-General Nation, c. B. (as requested by His 
Excellency the Comxnander-in-Ohief), and am authorised to say that he agrees in all the 
piopoMls it contains. He has also suggested that the reserves at Dibrugarh, Kohima, 
and Silohar should be occasionally caM on to parade with the regular regiments stationed 
there, and be annually inspected by the superior officer the Brigadier-General may nomi- 
nate, the inspection r^ort being communicated to the Chief Commissioner through the 
Inspekor General. These suggestions have my entire support, and I think such a 
collection of the Frontier Police and military will be most valuable. 

21. I refrain at present from entering into the comparative financial effects of these 
proposals, because they must be taken in conjunction with the changes they necessitate in 
the strength of the Civil Police, to which i shall next advert. But the expense of the 
Frontier Police, organised as above proposed, may be estimated as follows : — 

Monthly. AnnnaUy. 


12,600 

9,600 

7,200 

28,400 

29,520 

46,464 

2,51,538 

12,'i40 


Total ... 9,92,550 


The present costs of the l^ntier Police (taking only salaries of officers and men into 
the account) is put down at Rs. 3,15,522 in tlm budget for 1882-83. The proposed cost, 
omitting the pay of the four officers, is Bs. 3,63,156. For the former sum 2,483 offioeti 
and men, for the latter 2,762, are provided, but the number of officers is raised in a larm 
vfOpoitioii than that of the men. This is a necessary consequence, flowing from we 
dkwfiNd nature of the duties which the police will be called upon to ncrform, since it 
is esseu^ (as shown in paramnh 4) that there should alwayt be at least two offioers with 
vmy tOfOOi however sbmB, rnbm meyJie exposed to attack. 


4 Commandants of Frontier Police Corps — 

2 Lieutenants at Bs, 225 and staff pay Bs. 300 1,060 


Mr. Daly, Cachar ... ... ... 800 

Mr. Fisher, Garo Hills ... ... ... 600 

18 Frontier Subadors, average pay Bs. 150 ... 1,950 

41 Do. Jemadars average pay Bs. 60 2,460 

242 Do. Havildars, average pay Es. 16 ... 872 

2,466 Do. Police Sipahis, average pay Bs. 8-8 ... 20,961 

Naga HiEs allowaoce, 680 men, at Be. 1-8 ... 1,020 
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AfPlKBIX. 


Pari II.— <3mL Pouca. 

I h»ve two changes to prop^ in the Civil Police. !i%e first change follows from ^ 
proposal to transfer to the Civi| PoHoe, in six districts^ the semi-olTil duties forpierlj 
carried on by the Prontier Police. One of these is the provision of esoorls to accompany 
prisoners ana treasure. The demands on these accounts vaiy at different times, but 1 
find that on one date $ head constables and 86 constables, at another date 8 head constables 
and 60 constables, were thus employed. I should be inclined to allow to each of the six 
districts concerned 1 head constable and 10 constables for these duties, or 6 head constables 
and 60 omistables in all. In the Lakhimpur, Oaohar, Naga Hills, and Garo Hills XHstricts 
the Frontier Police will take these escorts. The arrangements in the Khasi Hills will 
remain unchanged. 

2. In the Sibsagar District there are five little outposts on the Trunk Boad manned 
by 17 frontier constables, solely for the purpose of patrolling. It will be enough to allow 
1 head oonstsble and 12 constables for this objeot, to be located at a thana somewhere 
on the Trunk Bead t and the patrolling of the rood here, as in other districts, will then be 
undertaken solely by Civil Police, 

8. The number of orderlies employed is in some cases excessive. In each of the 
six districts, two orderlies may be allow^ to the District Superintendent and one to the 
Deputy-Gommissioner, 18 in all. 

4. The distribution of police for iail, trea- 

sury, line, and magtuine jwrds snould be 
as moYifn in the margin. list has bemi 

made out after a consideration of the number 
of sentries required at each place. It is not 
necessary here, as with the Frontier Police, to 
provide a reserve equal to the number of these 
guards ; but some provision for relief must be 
made, and I think it will be sufficient if we 
arrange that half the requisite number are 
added to the thana strength, and thus a daily 
relief can be given from these and other 
unoooupied police at the thana. 

5. The total addition to the Civil PoUoe 
required on account of these four classes of 
duties is — 


Lskblmpar 
Bibeagar 
Jorbat 
Golaghat 
Nowgong 
Teapur 
Maogaldai 
Qaahaii 
Barpeta 
Ooalpara 
Dbubri 
Sylbet 
Banatngaid 
HablgapJ 
Kariiugaid 
lakaadl 


Uailal 


Treasuiy, Jail, 
and lines. 
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65 head-constables, average pay Bs. 16 ... 
842 constables, average pay Bs. 7-12 


Per menaem. Per annnxn. 
Bs. Be. 

880 10,760 

... 2,661-8 81,818 

Total ... 42,678 


The 20th June 1882. 


0. A. ELLIOTT, 

Chief Commissioner. 


Jfote hy the Chief ConmiHioner of Asmm on the Chain of Oufpotte in the Souths 

of the Surma Talley, dated the 2Ath February 1882. 

1 have now visited the following outposts in this chain :—Adampur, Alinagar (so 
called, should be Budbasha), Lan^i, Oliviacherra, Chatachura, Jhskaoherra, and 
Noarband. 1 have not been able to visit Monierkhal or Mainadhar, nor the site proposed 
for ^kni. 

2. On the whole, X am satisfied with the position of these outposts, and do not 
wish to see them changed. None of the sites are faultless, but I think they are as good as 
any othmrs Uiat could be chosen per ee, and I do not think our object should he to erect 
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(or tromes wbioh 3i)iould irresistible to uttack or capable oS standing a long seise, bnt 
strong stooka^^d posts which cannot be taken by a rush, and present sach ph^Y^ical 
obstades to an attack that the enoniy oonld not |ret in, even i! the garrison were not on 
the alert, without some delay. Thfc objeot they fulfil, or vnU fulm, if a fbw ordinary 
repairs and alterations are effected. 

2. Putting aside objections taken to the sites, p$r the obie! reasons f(»r the 
proposab which have been made for changing them have been based on their position in 
relation to cultivation and tea gardens, ft has been assumed that an outpost ought to be 
in advance of all cultivation, and should be pushed forward as cultivation advances i^ng 
the valleys or into the jun^fles. This view i emphatically reject. Persons who advance 
their cultivation into the jungle do it at their own risk, and must be prepared to proteot 
themselves. The outposts should be located with a view to the protection not merely of 
the most advanced tea gardens, hut of the whole valiey or block oif cultivation ; and, for this 
purpose, I am of opinion that they are best plao^ where they are, not on the skirts 
of the jungle, but a little in rear of the foremost line of cultivation. Baiders will either 
attack the stockades or they will pass them by and fall on the villa^ and ooolie<lines or 
garden bungalows. If they attack them, all that we are oonoerned with is the stren^h 
of the site and the stockade's power of aelf-defenoe ; if they avoid them and fall on the 
villages, then 1 consider that the force located at the outpost is more likely to be able to 
attack and drive off the raiders, and protect the flying villagers or coolies, if the spot 
assailed is in front of them than if it is behind them. Speaking generally, I should say 
that a valley with its front advancing into jungle is best protected by an outpost located 
from three to five miles from the skirts of the jungle. 

4. This disposes of the proposal to push forward the outposts of Adampur, Langai, 
and Noarband, and to remove the Oliviaoherra post, trusting to the defence of the Chargola 
Valley from an outpost perched on the Chatachura range. As to the Chataohura post 
itself, I consider that it is best where it now is. Supposing it pushed forward to the point 
advocated, on a level with Jhalnaoherra and OUviacherra, and supposing a Lushai raiding 
party to slip past this line, the whole country behind lies open to their ravages, whereas the 
military in their present post would be more readily able to fall upon a party whioh was 
engaged in plundering, say, Bupaoherra or Kukicherra on one side, or any of the Chargola 
gardens on the other. 

b. 1 think, indeed, that it is possible that when I have worked out my scheme for 
the Frontier Police, the Government of India may desire that a mixed military and civil 
commission should be appointed to consider these outposts in detail, and 1 should welcome 
such an appointment. But this makes it all the more unnecessary to discuss changes 
at present. 

6. Assuming, therefore, that the post stand for a year at any rate, it is advisable 
that they should be made efficient and serviceable to last that time. 1 have written 
special inspection notes on the Frontier Police outposts in Sylhet, and directed alterations 
to be mode. With regard to the military outposts in Caohar, I have no doubt the 
Brigadier General will desire that the same degree of efficiency should be attained. There 
is at present a great differeiK^ between the condition of the police and military outposts, 
and it is not in favour of the military. I refer to such matters as the timber and bamboos 
of the stockade, the state of the nmgasine, the water-supply, and the ability of the 
defenders to command the approaches to the stockade on all sides. What I recommend is 
that in all of them the magazine be constructed with mud wads, and a flat timber roof 
covered with earth, that the stockade timbers or bamboos be renewed where rotten, and 
the bamboo panjis made effective ; that a cl^r glacis be provided which can be swept with 
fire from the walk to a distance of about 200 yards, that no buildings be allowed within 
that distance which can afford shelter to an enemy, and that a sufficient supply of earthen 
ffharrtM or iron buckeis, or both, be k^t in each to provide drinking water for one or 
two days, and also to preserve ihe buildings against fire. 1 further strongly advocate that all 
these repairs be effected by the men themselves, working pay being given them, and X know 
that in saying this I am carrying out the wishes of His Excellency the Oommander-in- 
Chief, I also trust that an efficient system of patrolling may be established. At present 
patrols are sent out for two or three miles only. It would do the men muoh good to be 
sent on long walks of ten miles out and ten miles back, and such patrols would enable 
most of the outposts to join hands. I think a patrol from Chatachura should to out one 
day along the ridge some seven miles to a point where patrols from Jfaalnaol^m and 
OliviaDhejtra wowd meet it returning in the evening. The next day the patrol might go 
down the hill on both sides, meeting patrols from OUviacherra on one ride and 
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Jkflliiadiflm on the otli0r in th«ir 1 do not thinlc it is neoesssi^ for 

Jhalnneherm and Konrband to be connected) as there is no route from Imshai land between 
them, but there is such & route along the l^ngtipahar and the Eukni) and therefore 
I think a df^y patrol should go from N^band and Monierkbal, meeting half way, and 
similarly from MonierkUal and Mainadhar. A ^trol>path must be out for this object, 
which will be excellent practice for the men, and a rest-house should be built between 
Monierkhal and Koarband, and another at the point seven or eight miles north of Cbata- 
dhura outposts, at which the patrols would meet and rest before returning. With these 
precautions, I think we shall have taken all the steps that prudence requires to guard 
against a Lushai raid. 

7. Since writing the above remarks, I have visited all but one of the northern out- 
posts in Caohar, and have issued orders in the Police Department for making the defences 
and the patrolling system more efilcient, 

8. A copy of this Note should be sent to the Brigadier-General, with the request 
that, if he agrees with the remarks I have made, he will favour mo with a copy of the 
orders he issues on the subject. 

C. A. ELLIOTT. 


n . — HoU hy tiu Ckirf CommiiBioner of Anam on the ^oniier Police OutpotU in Cachar, 
dated the 24ith February 1882, 

I have visited all the outposts in Caohar manned by the police, except Aisacherra and 
Mainadhar, record a few notes on them. 

2. Ghinjonp.—The fort has been realigned by Mr. Dal^ on a smaller scale than 
before, and tkere are a large number of coolies and a few police engaged in digging the 
ditch and throwing up the parapet. The site is a good one. As to the defences, what I 
have to say elsewhere applies here also. Some fresh decision should be come to as to the 
numbers to be stationed here, which were, I think, too small before. District Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Commissioner should report their proposals through Inspector General 
of Police. 

8. Onilonp. — Re-building. Defences consist of ditch and parapet, both at present 
very weak ; position good ; magazine of straw ; no patrolling done ; huts erected t<m close 
to the stockade. 

4. ifaayniw.— Very fine position for defence, but far off the road along the Cbiri, 
it is supposed to guard •, water rather far. Defences, a wall of rough stone which any one 
can climb over in a moment ; magazine good, earthen walls and roof, safe from fire, but 
no door or lock. No patrolling done. 

5 Baladhan. — Situation as good as can be got hero ; slopes steep and earthen wtjII 
high except at west end, where it is low and weak. The level part oudside at this end 
should be taken in as an outwork, and cut down in height, and the parapet raised so as to 
protect the inner fort if the outwork were taken. Patrolling every other day to Jaipur 
(four miles). Augami Nagas who come to trade in Lakhimpur show their passes here, and 
hillmen from other parts report themselves, and their coming and return is entered in a 
very chaotic register ; those from distant places not known to the police receive passes. 
Magazine, good, but no door. 

6. Jtdpur.-^A low wall and no ditch, situation not particularly good, and 
place hardly defensible ; no magazine at all : ammunition kept in a comer of the 
sleeping barrkek, which is thatched. A well which mns dry, but fills again with 
very urtle rain, evidently only surface drainage, not spring) sl(^ close to north- 
east bastion so steep as to afford protection to enemy. Bitrol goes everv other 
day to Baladhan, and every day half-way to Aisacherra ; no written pastword. This 
place is only four miles from Baladhan, and it commands no road. 1 cannot oonoeive 
what was we reason for erecting a fort here. 

7. Jhiriphot.-^Paailj good site, but commanded by bill about 200 yards off, or 

leas } parapet weakest and lowest on this tide, where it should be highest. Earthen 
wall (no ditch), steep stuck with which come out at a &uoh, and could 

almost be blown away with a high wind. Patrol to Baladhan daily $ no written 
pasawoid. 
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$. HHmm |KW^ noti ootne up to the effioieitoj lohioh I esMotod im^ whioh 1 
desire. The ehim points to he notioed ere de£eti<ies» petri&, drill enpi^^ ragistere. 

9. jP^««iO09.--What I desire in these outposte in euoh aa amomit of defenoe se 
will hinder by netaral obstacles the rush of an enmy, suppoidng the garrison to he 
caught unprepared. Some of Mr. Balyas defences Mai this oondif^on. They should 
all be stooged and interwoven in the bamboos Or timber of the stodcade^ in 
such a way that po one can gd in without losing a little time in tearing down the 
stockade, and during thpt time the garrison would he able to mn up and oolleot 
ibemselvea. The magazines should all be secure from dre ; earthen walls and a tambw 
dat roof covered with earth, as at Guilong, are sufficient, but there should be a door md 
a look, and the key should be kept by the officer in command. Baofa outpost should 
have its full complement of 200 rounds to a man { at present they are far below this. 
There should be a large supply of water in ehungm in the fort, both to put out dre 
and to support the garrison in case they were cut off from water for a day or two. There 
should be as few cooking-houses as possible : at Jaipur th«re are two lines of them, which 
take up nearly the whole interior area. I think there were four houses to five men. 
One for each caste is enough. It is not enough to pdnji the slope of the ditch and 
parapet : Mr. Daly suggested this, and I thought at drst it might do till 1 saw the 
weakness of the defences at Jhirighat. 

10. IPatroU. — I wish more attention to be paid to this. It is essential to have 
constant patrols, not only in order to ^et and convey information, but also to train the 
men, who must get soft and out of oondition when cooped up in these posts with no 
exercise. I wish to see a continuous line of daily patrols from Ounjong to Baladhan and 
back, and aiiniher from Jhirighat to Ainacherra and back. A writtim pass would be given 
at Ounjong of this kind 


Patrol Pa»$. 

Gunjong, Jamary 1, Constables A and JB left for OuUong at 7 Jl, X. 

Guilong do. 1, do. C and D arrived, having met the 

Gunjong patrol at 6 p.m. 

Ditto do. 2, do. JS and F left for Hangrum 7 A.X. 

Hungrum, do. 2, do. G and JT arrived, having met the 

l)atrol from Guilong at 6 p.m. 

Ditto do. 8, do. L and M left for Baladluin at 7 a.if , 

Baladhan, do. 8, do. AT and O arrived, having met the patrol 

from Hangrum at 6 p.m. 

and so on from Baladhan back to Gunjong, where it would Im laid before the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. A similar patrol pass should run from Jhirighat to Aisaoherra and 
back, and thence be posted to the District Superintendent. The form used above might 
be printed, and the words in italios left blank and filled up at each station. Three lest- 
houses would have to be erected half-way between Guniong, Guilong, Hangrum, and 
Baladhan j 1 have already mentioned this in my Note on North Oaofaar. The patrol-path 
must be very much improved ; at present no regular path exists between Baladhan and 
Guilong, and the path from Jaipur to Baladhan, which I went along, has been utterly 
neglected, in spite of the grant of special funds. 

11. These outposts might be made the best possible training school for 
the Frontier Police, but at present they are very injurious to discipline, because little 
or nothing is done to employ the men. Hardly any have a rifle-range, the drill- 
ground in most of them is extremely small. Even the patrolling system I have ordered 
will only employ two or four men a day, and the rest will have a great deal of time on 
their Imnds. 1 should wish a rifle-range to be made at each outpost, and amngements 
made for putting them through target practice. Whenever the Inspector smd the 
District Superintendent visit the outpost, they should take Iffie men out to Are, their visits 
riiould last some days ; and the District Superintendent should train them in firing not 
only on measured ground but at unknown distances and unevmi heights, across ravines 
and up hill sides. I should also like him once in every year to take a liu'gB jparty of 
police (leaving only enough for the current work at the outposts) out with him on a 
rough eip^itlon in the hills> cutting their way through jungle, hutting ^mseives 
every nignt, and so forth ; in this way they will be trained to the work would have 
to perform if actually called out to serve against an enemy. 

12. have already written about sending up a veer’s supplies at a rime 
to the hill posts ; os for those in the inner line, the men ihoiiM provide their own food, 
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ah^ the present urattem of pnying for oooUee at OoTemment expense tausi be abandoned. 
Them aie tea fiwraen baxiuun near all these posts ; at Jhirighat one is held under the 
rery WaUs of the foftv and yet a boat le hept up at Bs. 25 a month, ohiefly In order to 
fetch supplies a little cheaper from tiakhipur. This oannot be alloured to continue. 

18. most of the outposts they have merely to record the setting of 

sentdee and the sending out of patrols. At Balaahan and Aisacherra, and also at the 
little poet at CutlicherTa, in the Jatinga Talley, they have to watch over the coming and 
going of An^mi Kagas and other hillmen. A proper book should be sent to each 
outp^, ruled and pagM, with printed headings, to record these events, and a counterfoil 
pass-book out which to give passes. The. Blister might perhaps be drawn out as 


1. Date (t. 0 ., date when party reports itself on its way to the plains). 

2. Tribe to which party belongs. 

8. Tillage from which party comes. 

4. Name of head of paky. 

5. Number of persons o<xnposiug party. 

6. Place to which going. 

7. Object of journey. 

8. If Angami Nagas, number of pass given at Kohima, and copy of 

pf^oulars given in it. 

9. If nil! people from North Caohar, number of pass given by head 

constable. 

10. Date of return on homeward journey. 

A monthly abstract of tliiB book should be made and sent in to the District Superin- 
tendent, showing the number of persons who have passed towards the plains, whether 
Angamis, North Caohar people, or p^ple from nearer punJU } and the District Superin- 
tendent should oommunioate to the District Superintendent, Naga Hills, to see if the 
number of passes given by him corresponds with the number of Angamis visiting the 

S lains. The Annual Administration Beport should contain the statistics resulting from 
tiese registers. 


The pass-book kept at each outpost should contain the same items as in columns 
1 to 7 of the Register, and should be in counterfoil. When the party returns end reports 
itself, and column 10 of the ^gister is filled up, the pass should be taken from them, 
and these passes should bo sent in monthly to the District Superintendent’s Office. 

The police at Lakhipur, Silehar, Barkbola, and other places visited by the hill 
people, should examino their passes, and report or detain any suspicious cases of Nagas 
or Kukis ooming without passes. 

14. As to the inner line of posts, I am of opinion that it was right to construct 
them at the time of the Baladhan raid, hut that they must not he looked on as a 
permanent necessity. They may, however, continue for the present, all but Jaipur, which 
IS quite uselemi ; it u too near B^adban to be wanted, and it is on no trade route. When 
it is vacated at the beginning of this rains it should ^ dismantled, and not re-occupied 
after the rains. 


C. A. ELLIOTT. 


VII, — JF^’om A. Mackenzie, Ssq,y C. S., Secretary to the Oovernmeni of India, to 
the Chief Commmioner of Assam, — No, 26, dated Fort William, the 81«^ 
January 1883. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 933, dated the 22nd June 
1882, forwarding a Note on the subject of the reorganisation of the Police Department 
in Anam, The chief proposals made by you in that Note are— ^ 

(1) to relieve the troops of all frontier outpost duty, and to make such duty over 

to the Frontier Police ; 

(2) to relieve the Fr^tier Police of all station duties, and to entrust those duties 

to the eivU polioe, except at stations where in future the reserves of the 
, FronUer Polio© are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be utilized 

for ^ie purpose ; 
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Sir 


($) to four of tho frontier foHoe, and, Ox^ing in tSo Ciiiro 

Eiiil itSere tbe oxiiting armngexnent will continue, to palce ^roung 
orooew in olwrgo of tiie other thm divisions, Mr. Baty remaining 
in cluurge the Caohar-fiyihet iDiTuion ) and 

« • ' ‘ : # ' > « • • ’ • ' « . 

The net extra cost involved in the proposed reorganization is estimated at Bs. 79,964 
per annum, and you request that, if your proposals are approved, a sum of Es. 80,900 
tnay accordingly be added to the Provincial allotment on this account. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Government of India see no objection to your 
propel (1) to (3) from an administra^ve point of view, but the Governor General in 
Council regrets that he cannot promise at the present time such a large addition as 
Bs. 80,000 per annum to the Provincial allotment. His Excellency in Council is advised 
that, by relieving the troojw of all outpost duty, it will be possible to withdraw from 
Assam the Bengal Native Begiment now statioaed at Cachar, and it is e^mated that 
an annual saving of approximately Rs. 40,000 would thereby be effected. This sum, 
if so made available, the Government of India would not object to place at your disposal 
in <^er to enable you to carry out to such extent as may be possible the reforms umich 
you recommend. 

• •*••••• 

4. The above remarks deal with the more important recommendations made by you ; 
and I am now to request that you will be good enough to submit revised proposals, bear- 
izig in mind that the contribution from Imperial Funds cannot exceed Hs. 40,000. 

• • • • • # • • 


y/II . — iVb/tf o» fke re^orgamtddion of the yronUer Police^ dated 18^/# Mag 1883. 

The Government of India, in the Home Secretary’s letter No. 26, dated the Slst 
January 1883— 

(1) decided that they could not give me Bs. 80,000 for the purpose of 
re-organizing the Frontier Police, but could probably give me Bs. 40,000, and 
directed me to frame new proposals suitable to the expenditure of that sum ; 

«»««•«»• 

2. I have now gone carefully over my original plans and estimates, have disoMsed 
them with the Inspector General of Police and the District Officers concerned, and have 
riluced them a« much as possible. I originally asked for force of 13 subadars, 85 
jemadars, 218 bavildars, and 2,146 sipahis, over and above the Garo Hills Police, which 
I do not propose to alter, and do not further allude to in this Note. I think now that the 
work may be done with 9 subadars, 84 jemadars, 190 bavildars, and 2,008 sipahis. 
In some respects I should prefer to have a rather larger number. In every case l have 
out down the strength a little below what the District or Police Officers would like to have ; 
but, on the whole, I think we can do with this force. In my revision I hare followed the 
advice verbaJly given me by His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief, who was good 
enough to examine for me the details of my original plan. He thought it undesirable 
to have the Gauhati and Sylhet Jails mann^ by Frontier Police at a great distance from 
head-quartern and he thought the outposts In the Darrang and Slbsagar Districts would 
also bo too much out of the way of supervision. Accordingly, I now propose to guard 
Sylhet andGauhati Jails with armed Civil Police, and tokeep up two detachments of Frontier 
Police at Tezpur and Sibsagar. The former will supply guards and reliefs to the two 
outpoats of Daimara and Balipara, and wUl keep the peace at the annual Ddalguri Fair. 
1 have intimated to the General Officer Commanding the Eastern Frontier District that 
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ilw oi loilitUr ftataooed *1 suiy be wiibdimwn, end I hope 

efttt bext^mr, if tbe iobeiae woiics well, to Telieve the militery ilioof thedutjrof 
btiteiidiiig the fldalguri Fair, adal^ which has hitherto always been foBowed by mnoh 
eioknesa. The Sibs^ar detaohment wiB proride g^rda and reliefs for ihe four outposts 
on the Naga frontier, and a reserve to assrat them in case of trouble. I do not tbink eo 
hmg a frontier as this should be left with no troops nearer than Dibrugarh. 

8. Thus we shall have 6 bodies of Frontier Police. Two small detachments will be 
stationed at Tezpur and Sibsagar ; the Garo Hills oorps will be unchanged ; and three 
strong oor];% consisting respectively of 712, 614, and 502 sipahis (with their comple- 
ment of omcers), will be poiM in Caohar, Lakbimpur, and the Naga Hills. The 
Lakhimpur oor^ should have its quarters at Sadiya, only enough men for ourrent duties 
being stationed at Dibrugarh and at North Lakhimpur. It wiB be observed that the 
Cachar force is the strongest, and has the strongest reserve ; this is necessary if the 
project of the Government of India, of withdrawing the regiment from Hindustan and 
posting a wing of one of the loofd regiments at Siluhar, ia to be carried out. The 
ontpot^ in South Sylhet are kept up, but are attached to the Cachar District, with which 
they are in fairly close contact. It will be as easy to relieve and support them from 
Silcbar as from Sylhet j and on every ground it is desirable that, forming, as they do, a 
continuous chain of outposts on the Lushai frontier, they should be under one system 
and one authority. 

4. On the uhole, I think, the scheme now submitted is better and more suitable 
than the one I originally proposed. If the Government of India could give me 100 men 
more, with their complement of officers, 1 could improve some details which are a little 
starved, and should be quite satished. 


5. The cost of the Frontier Police as now proposed will bo as follows 



PSESSNT. 

Proposed. 

Number. 

Bate (average). 

Pay. 

Number. 

Pay. 



Rs. As. 

Re. 


Rs. 

Subadars .. 

7 

160 0 

1,050 

9 

1,850 

Jemadars .. ... ... ' 

27 

00 0 

1,620 

34 

2,0^ 

Havildars 

187 

16 0 

2,092 

190 

3,040 

Sipahis ... 

1,970 

a 8 

16,746 

2,008 

17,068 

Total 

2,191 


22,407 

2,241 

23,498 


Tbe increase in numbers is 60 men : in cost Hs. 1,091 a month, or Us 13,002 a year, 
in nay alone. Besides this, there are additional annual expenses on account of Naga 
Hitb allowances for 80 men (Rs 1,200), and contingent expenditure at Its 16-8 iier 
annum for 50 additional men (Rs. 826) : and also a large initial expenditure for increased 
barrack and hospital accommodation and medical attendance, arms and accoutrements for 
the additional men, and so forth. ^ 

6. The next point is the strength of the armed Civil Police, who are to take the 
place of the Frontier Police in the districts of Sylhet, Goalpara, Kamnip, Darrang, 
Nowgong, and Sibsagar. Those also I have revised after careful scrutiny and consulta- 
tion, and have given up the proj^l that a reserve of one-half the strengjh should be 
kept up as a relief : these men will have to do continuous duty, without relief, or with 
very little relief, as treasury and jail guards or escorts, and in oases of sickness or leave 
their places must be taken by the ordinary Civil Police. This decision has enabled me 
to cut down my proposed numbers, so that, although I now provide for the Gauhati and 
Sylhet Jails and for escort duties, 1 only require 1 Sub-Inspector, 45 head oonstobles, 
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nvmge late. 

Total pay. 




Rs. As. 

Bs. As. 

1 

Sub-Inspector 

#•« *aS 

60 0 

60 0 

46 

Head constables 

««• 

... 16 0 

720 0 

801 

Constables 



... 7 18 

2,882 12 



Monthly total 


8,112 12 



Annual do. 


87,368 0 


Contingent eipmiditare, at Ba. 18<8 per head per annum, will come to Be. 4,966. 

7. The appendix shows district by district the full details of the establishment 1 
propose to employ, both the Frontier Police and the armed Ciyil Police, and a reference 
may be mads to it to clear of any obscurity. I should mention here that the Brigadier- 
General would like to be relieved of the gi^ at the Jowai block-house, which has always 
been held by a detachment from the regiment stationed at Shillong, and thinks that^ if 
there is only a wing of a regiment stationed at Shillong, it will bo impossible for it to 
provide this guard, in addition to other station duties. X shall be quite ready to relieve 
the Military, if I can be granted money to pay for an equal guard of armed Civil 
Police,—! Sub-Inspector^ head constables, ana 25 oonstables,-. whose cost at Khasia Hill 
rates will be Bs. 4,094. Under present oircumstances, however, and unless any reduction 
in Military strength takes place, this is less urgent than the other changes propo^,be^nao 
Jowai is the only outpost whose ^rd is supplied by the Shillong regiment, now t^t 1 
have reeved them of Tespur (they keep up a small detachment at Gaubati, but that 
is only to guard their own stores, I am tdd, and is not needed by me for the defence of 
the lhx>vince), whereas the other laments have several outposts to keep up, and their 
stren^h at h^-quarters is much rednced in oonsequenoe. 

8. I come next to the question of the Commandants and Superintendents of Folioe. 
With two large bodies of Frontier Police at Kobima and ^iya, it is absolutelj^ necessary 
that t^re should be special offioers to look after their drill and discipline, or they will 
become a mere rabble. I rely on being ^at®d the services of two young Military 
Ofhoers as Commandants of these corps. The other corps will be under the officers of 
the present staff. 

16. Orders were iMiiod in Heemnber to ooncentrato all the Frontier Police from 
Goali^ara, Kammp, and I^owgong, on Sadiya, and to supplement them by armed Civil 
Police, and tliese orders liave been gradually carried into effect, so that almost the full 
stren^h indicated in paragraph 6 is now actually employed, and the militaiy have 
relieved of the outposts of Niamghat, Poba, and Tespur. I would not ask for any grant 
on this account for the months of January to March, hut the Government of India will 
probably think it fkir to make the grant of Bs. 40,000 payable from the 1st April 1888, 
so as to recoup the Province for expenditure incurred in 1882-88. I would also repeat 
the request made in paragraph 8, Part III of my fomer Note, that in any new 
ilnanolai arrangements mode on account of police reorganilatioo, the so-called Imperial 
Frontier Police may be amalgamated with the Provinciai force, and a grant made for Iheir 
pay (which i^ppoors to be Bs. 55,000, not, as before statM, Be. 57,000) , this obviating the 
necessity of keeidng up a separate set of accounts and submitting sepmate bills. 

17. In conclusion, 1 think it right to acknowledge the great assistance I have 
yeoeived from Mr. Hurray, Ins^or General of Police, Assam, in revising this scheme. 
I may add that a proof ei this Note has been shown to the <3etieral Offiesr Commanding 
the Eastern PmntW District, and 1 understand the scheme has his approval. 

C. A, EUiIOTT, 

of Aiwm. 


nfimMoffim. 
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Appe»dijr to Nate bp the Ck^f CammUmner of A$mm^ MH ihe l8/i 

Map 1886 . 

STATEMENT I. 

Propoited »tre»pfk Cff ’Frontier Police, 

(a).—ClCHlE. 


Outpost or Station. 

Dry-weather strength 

Bains strength. 

CO 


t 

-S 

a 

w 

Sepoys. 

Subadars. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Adampur 



2 

20 




10 

Fatah>kuli 

... 


2 

20 


... 

2 

10 

Lanrai 

... 


2 

20 



2 

10 

OlimChorra 


... 

2 

20 



2 

10 

Chatachura 

i 

... 

2 

20 



2 

16 

Jhalna Cherra 

... 

1 

8 

SO 



2 

10 

Noarband 

... 

1 

2 

20 



2 

10 

Monierkhal 



2 

20 


... 

2 

10 

Mainadhar ... ... 

... 

... 

2 

20 

... 

r-f 

2 

12 

Jatinga Valley 

.. 

... 

1 

4 

... 

... 


... 

Gunjong 

1 

1 

4 

40 

... 


2 

12 

Guilong 

... 

1 

2 

24 



2 

12 

Hangrum 

... 

1 

2 

24 



2 

12 

Marti Cherra 

... 

... 

2 

12 




... 

Baladhan 

... 

1 

2 

20 



”2 

12 

Jhirighat 


... 

2 

12 

... 

... 

1 

8 

Total of outposts 

2 

7 

34 

326 



27 

154 

SilcharJail 

... 

... 

2 

12 



2 

12 

Treasury 


... 

1 

6 

««• 


1 

6 

Hailakandi Treasury and Lock-up 

,, 


2 

8 



2 

8 

Beeerve at head-quartera 

1 

*6 

28 

800 

8 

14 

41 

532 

Casualties and recruits 

... 

1 

6 

60 



... 

... 

Grand Total 

8 

14 

73 

712 

8 

14 

73 

712 


Eaimira 

Balip4ra 

Beterve 


(6).— Dabbaho. 


Outpost or Station. 


Total 



12 

12 

38 
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(d) . — IiAKHlMPUE. 


Outposts or Stations. 


Borpathar 
LaluVdoloni 
Bhebeli Suk 

Lakhimpur (including a small reserve) 

Dijmur 

Poba 

Sesseri 

Dibong 

Botnjur 

Bikrang 

Disoi 

Dtphu ... 

Chunpura ... 

Makum 

Jaipur ... 

Total at outposts 
Jail 

Treasury 

Reserve at Dibrugarh and Sadiya 
Casualties and recruits 

Total 


Dry«weather strength. 

Bains strength. 

1 

Jemadar. 

1 

Sepoys. 

1 

»5 

1 

1 



1 

12 






*»• 

1 

8 

... 

... 




• •• 

1 

8 

... 

... 


•as 


1 

3 

18 

... 

1 

2 

8 


1 

2 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

3 

40 

... 

1 

8 

40 



2 

20 


... 

... 



... 

2 

20 

... 

.«• 

... 

«•* 

1 

1 

8 

100 

... 

... 

... 




1 

18 

... 

... 

1 

16 



1 

12 

... 

.*• 

.*• 

... 


1 

2 

20 

... 1 


«•» 

••• 


«»• 

2 

20 

»»• 

... 

*«t * 

.*• 



1 

12 

... 

... 

1 

6 


... 

1 

8 

... 


1 

8 

1 ^ 

6 

81 

834 

... 

2 

8 

78 

! 

"i 

8 

2 

1 

19 

6 

12 

1 ® 
212 

50 

2 

"6 



2 

8 

58 

614 

2 

8 

58 

614 
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fiTAI^ENT 11 

Wtofomi ijf Jjnmi OhU jPoUe§ io ioke ihejplaee WrimH$f Police, 
(1).— 8T1H1T. 




Inspector. 

Sub- 

Inspector. 

Hood 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Bhiibri Treatnary 

aoa 


H 

■■ 

1 

6 

Bo. Hagaune 

... 




... 

4 

Esoorfc duty 




^B ^B 

1 

10 

OrderliM 

... 




... 

3 

Ooidiim Traaaary aoi lodi-up 



^B ^B 

2 

8 

Beiem 

... 



H HI 

1 

8 


Total 

... 

B 

B 

5 

89 



(3).- 

•Kambuf. 




Gftuliatt Jail 




... 

2 

2t 

Bo. Treaiury 


... 


a»« 

1 

e 

Bo. Magazuio 






4 

sSmuet duty 


... 

• •• 


1 

10 

Ordorliea 


IM 



••• 

8 

Barpeta lioek>up and Tfoasuiy 

... 

••• 


2 

8 

Boaem 


... 



1 

8 



... 

... 

... 

7 

08 






















i 

Infi|)wtor. 

Inspector. 

Head 

Constablee. 


Tolptr Jail 




SI 

16 

Do. Trofijittiy 

0*0 


... 

1 

6 

Isoortduty ... ... 


... 

«*• 

1 

10 

Or^liee 

eeo 


•00 

... 

8 

Mangaldai Xioclc-up and !D»ii8ui7 

aoo 

•«« 

«•« 

2 

8 

Btaterre 

• 4* 


... 

... 

«oe 

Toba 

... 

... 


6 

42 


retem i« providddi beoAUN the Frontier Police reeerre is expeoted to teke «m 
datjr thet mei he rwuhred. 


(6).— NOW0OK0. 



(6.) — SlBAAGAB* 


Sibftagar JaB 

... 


8 

8 

Do. Treasury 

... 


t 

6 

Escorts 

... 


1 

10 

OrderHes ... ... ... 

*'* . 


... 

8 

Jorbat Lock*up md Tmmry 

... 


2 

8 

Qcdaghat do. do, ... 

... 


2 

8 

Derbgaon Tbana 



1 

12 

Reserve M‘2 

... j 


... 

... 

Total 



9 

66 


Jire«t,-d7oie«em is {Krovided, beetose the Fnmtier Bolloi resorve to exiMeted to tehe m» eenioi 
dutjr thoi mei he xnuiied. 
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SvmtAST. 


PlOTKCT. 

PlOK>SSD STBEirOTH. 

PBimirT vrmom. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

H 

1 

£ 

s 


1 

1 

(o) Cachar 

8 

14 

78 

712 






... 

1 

6 

60 




... 

(o) Sibsa^r 

... 

2 

10 

120 


... 


... 

(d) Lakmmpur ... 

2 

8 

58 

614 

... 

... 


... 

(«) Naga Hills ... 

4 


48 

502 

... 

... 

... j 

... 

Total 

9 

84 

190 

2,008 

7 

27 

187 

1,970 


Additional Civil JPoliee. 


PbOPOSED STBBHaiH. 


DrSTEICT. 

Sub- 

Inspector. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

(1) Sylhet 



1 

14 

68 

f2) Goalpara ... 



... 

5 

89 

(8) Kamrup 



... 

7 

68 

f41 Daptang ... 



... 

6 

42 

(5) Nowgong ... 




4 

89 

(6) Sibsagar ... 

... 



9 

56 


Total 

... 

1 

45 

801 


/X—The scheme submitted in the last preceding note was sanctioned by G. O. 
No. 23fi, dated 15th August 1883, the Government of India contribution being raised to 
Bs. 50,000. 
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APPENDIX a 


EOPKINSON’S IXPEDITIOK Vf fm KOIiADTNB-^(PAO« 886), 


J%efoU 0 win 0 gxirapU fr^m Lieutenant Hopkii^son's Journal of on esepeditiam up He 

Xol^ne in Leember and January 1847-48 are reproduced as mvinp a lindy 

aeoouni Of the Had of loork Frontier Qflcere in ike Chittagony and Arraran Milk 

hem to perform at Umee. 

[After seven dnys* ionrney in boats up the Koladyne from Akyab (fotir days’ ioiunej 
beyond the Koladyne Thana) the force arrived at the mouth of the Bhuroou Khy«mag, 
at which point the land journey began. They mustered fifty sepoys with Kative ofilcers, 
berides a civil force of musketeers and burkundazes.] 

We got the men together, and about 5 kM. commenced our march directly up tiie 
bed of Um Bhuroon Khyoung, Bandys had formed his detachment into three sections, 
and otur order of march was first the guides, in charge of two or three trusty musketeers ; 
tlien a section forming the advance guard, its rear brought up by S., self and our high- 
^ limd gillies bearing our guns ; then came centre sootion followed by the porters } l^tly, 
rear guard of sepoys and musketeers. These latter 1 had contemplate throwing out 
on eitM flank os skirmishers to dislo^e any ambush, but soon saw that the nature of 
the country rendered this impracticable, and that a rigid Indian file was the only 
formation we could preserve. It hod been strongly impressed on us Europeans, when 
we left the station, that the only way to escape getting jungle fever was by being careful 
to avoid wetting our feet, and at first starting therefore we took amazing care to be 
lifted over, when the course of the stream afforded no narrow edge or margin to admit of 
our pamin^ dry shod ; yet we found it impossinle to mrsevere in this precaution, for at 
a few windings from its mouth, the nullah, hemmed in by either impervious jungles or 
rugged rocks, presented no passage save in mid channel, so that, as we could not submit 
to be carried altogether, wading was clearly our only alternative,— rather unpleasant 
we found it at first, for the water was death cold. In this way we proceeded for about 
a couple of hours up the stony bed of the nullah, now become a mountain torrent, huge 
stones and large trees obstructing its course, and still more ours. Suddenly the party 
came to a halt, and going to the front, I found our guides had lost their way ; but after 
a deal of pipe-smoking and consultation on their part, and threats on mine, tliey discovered 
that they had gone up a wrong branch of the torrent, and that there w^as nothing for it 
but to try j so right about we trudged, luckily not having to retrace our stc]fs 
very far. About twenty minutes brought us to the right branch, a smaller nullali 
apparently more stony than the bed of the one we had wrongly taken. Proceeding up 
thn for a short way, we passed a cleared s^t of ground and a i^adock tree shewing where 
a village had once etoc^ } but who had been its occupants X could not leam. Nearly 
opposiSs this deserted village we quitted the nullah by its right bank, turning riiarply to 
our left, and commenced the ascent of a steep hill, up which we plodded our weaty way 
blessing nature that she had planted it abundantly with bamboos, whidi growing singly 
abwt two ftet apart supplied us with excellent standing walking sticks, or rather 
climbing poles } for we had to make more use of our hands than our feet, and here and 
there too with all the bamboos found a IMe judicious osshtanoe from our attendant 
hi^laadem in ^e shape of a shove behind, indispensably necessaiy. At length coming 
to where some large crags jutted out from the hill side, I judged (the appearance of the 
natite rock is generally a sign), that w© were near the top, and telling Sandys he oned 
a halt» mul hands sat down for a smoke, but resumed our march to find that our 
hardest task lay yet before us. We had in fact merely surmounted a spur of the hill, 
the chief aeqeiit still remained } and en we went higher and higher, w hen, as I was beginning 
to look aftmnd me for ferns and firs, doubting whether we should stop but at the regions 
of eternal anew^ a jr^ul shout ahead contej^ the welcome information that the 
mountain crest was at last gained. Of course there was another halt here and the guides 
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climbed % Imvge tree whence they pnetended to he ehle to overlodc the Aldumng EIH 
end wanted me to g<cd up and hate a Im too, but X wae not going to incur any uniteoee* 
iKury waste of physical force ; and ae toon as our party was tolerably weE breathed, we 
commenced our descent, meeting after some little time the source of a mountain stream 
down whose rochy bed our course, a most painful and toilsome one, lay tot the rest of 
the day’s march. JJow we wisre wading through the stream, stumbling otwr the boulders 
tiiat strew'ed its bottom, now where it leaped down some frightful precipice, taming the 
fall by climbing the hill that overhang it. We passed several cascades, beautiful and 
pictur^ue, enough to have roused all our feelinp of admiration, had eaoeesive weari- 
ness not dulled us to the sense of everything but the path we were pursuing, our only 
thought where we might safest plant each successive footstep, for often would a false step 
have been destruction. At length about sundown we reached the mt where it was 
intended we should bivouac for the night, the bed of a nullah, the Eulet Kyoung, of 
whic^ the mountain torrent which we had been descending is a feeder. 3%e course we have 
come to-day has been on the whole, 1 imagine, a north-easterly one, but at intervals we 
have foUowm every point of the commas. We managed to mttkb our bivouac a very 
comfortable one, the bamboos and wild plantain which surrounded our camp scxm pro- 
viding us in the expert hands of our hill allies with very excellent cover. A dense fog too 
descending after sunset on the valley where we lay, permitted us to light fires, wiuiout 
any fear that the enemy would see the smoke. 

JO^eemhfr . — Got the men under arms and at about ball an hour after day-light 
commenced our march, pursuing up stream the course of the Kuiet Kyoung. I thought 
nothing could have been worse than yesterday’s march, but our work to-day disagreeably 
undeceived me. The water in the nullah was much deeper ; that was nothing, but its 
course was blocked up by boulders, or masses of rock, of the most formidable dimensions, 
and to climb over these, slippery as they were rendered by a green slime, and the falling 
wot, was a most severe task. I was half tempted to take off my shoes, for tlieir tbidc 
soles had no hold whatever on the surface, but I foared that 1 might not be able to put 
thorn on again when it was requisite. The sepoys did not like this march at all, and after 
alxtut some four or five hours of it, when we came to a check at a barrier of stone extend- 
ing right across the stream, and beyond which the road was so intolerably bad, that even 
our hill guides appeared to have some misgivings as to whether it oould be pursued any 
further, loud were the murmurings ; however we got on a^in, and in a 8h(»rt time turned 
into a jungle, and halted under some largo forest trees, when our guides went forward to 
recounoitre, and after some little delay returned with the most welcome intelligenoe Uiat 
we were all right (I was beginning to have my doubts), that they had come on the hUl 
cultivation of the village we were to attack, and that the village must bo therefore close 
at hand ; then diving again into the jungle they again returned after a few miudles, and 
bid us follow them, as they had now found the path that led to the rillage itself. We had 
then to retrace our steps for a few hundred yards until we reached the foot of a mountain 
fall, which found its way from the left into the stream we had been aseendmg. Sandys 
here halted, and having completed his military arrangements for an immediate advance 
and attack, we resumed our march up the fall, followi^ it to its source, ahd then oontinu* 
ing our assent up a steep hill-side. Here I was toiling along in somewhat of a noncha* 
lant mood, when one of the guides put his hand on my shoulder, and pointing to some 
object before him, but to what I could not sec, told me with most extrava^nt gesturee 
that the prey was in our hands ; that he would put up a hundred thousand prayers for 
our success, but that 1 must let him now stay behind as he was a non-combatant. He had 
scarcely spoken— and I was laughing at his absurd antics— when I heard the sudden 
report of a musket, then the sharp rattle of a dosen j there was evidently work 
ahead then. I snatched my gun from a fellow behind me, rushed on, and makiug my 
way through a lot of gateways and spiked doors, found myself in the midst of a good* 
sia^ village, regularly stockaded, and the gallant A. L. B. in poesessiou, biasing awt^ 
in great style. I pass^ on at once to the front, when observing a young child od some 
rix or seven years old running off at the opposite the villa^, and aware of the 
importance of any capture, I pursued and succeeded in catching it, and bringing it ha«k 
in my arms to where 1 quitted the detadiment. I found itendys busy goring bis men 
under proper cover, the enemy annoying him by a galling fire kept up ynnci]»Uy from two 
block houses -human nests I may call mem erected tike et^les’ eyries in the lof^ hranchee 
of two gigantic forest trees, whi^ sprung up from the of Ihe MU whereon stood the 
village ; the block-houses being actually connected with the vUtage very ingeniiwuily 
contrived bamboo sufpension bridges, about two feet hroad, and wMeha M& would 
sever frinnthrir connexion with the docu- of ^ hlodc-homee, and hurl into theabyai 
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((tot. M Wit pitoBce to ^0 Tfflage, to wwim to <|iltoi| «ti3^ 

JP*^ wM^Bw of to olftu, ito ifo»a nm fitiag H ^ 

«B^to to wooK-^OiMM i toy iv«w of coutso qwite toootodo, to m otto only 






vorjr giaii lym^ for i ©omd not nelp ttunjong that each of onr hnlloto might fincl for 
Ititotumtlo&to wtaon of tome unfortunate womonor <^ild. A to ehote casne st^ 
4ro|ming in frtan to neighhouring hilts, but they us no haiim, to m now betto 
ohtim'fSI to tho omisidiMntion of the ooume to be pursued next* 


It wni by thw too nearly sunset, and of course therefore we must (touao where 
wo wore for to nighti tong what day remained to entrench ourselws in our new 
{KNMessions to make all seouio against a night attack. The stockade was examined and 
retored, houses likely to afford coyer to to enemy removed, and bamboo spikes plenti- 
fmly set. Whilst thus engsged, my attention was attracted to to sound of shouto and 
OrSes fKwn to neighboumg hills, and soon after, one or two of my headmen to the 
hill guides came aud told me that the enemy sought a parley. To ^ia, after some con- 
aidetoion, desiring first that to stray fire kept up on ns from the neighbouring hills 
might be stopped* which was immediately done, 1 consented ; a little hesitation, arising 
from doubts as to our good faith prhaps, succeeded on the part of the Akhoungs and 
their confederate clans (for by this time all the fighting men from the adjoining villag®* 
were collected and hovering round us) j but at length two of their head men (one 
might be considered the first of to tribe : he was at least represented as the most influ- 
ential man in it t he turned out te be too, by an odd coincidence, to father of the 
little child I had caught 3 this had induced him to come into us) came up to the wicket 
of the stockade, and were admitted. They were in a great state of alarm, and it was 
some time before they could recover themselves sufficiently to find speech. They pro- 
ceeded to say that “ mistaking us for the Shans, they had alone dared to fire on us ; had 
they known that it was the officers and soldiers of the “ Lord Company” who had come 
down on them, they would have offered no resistance. That they hoped we should bo 
content with the injury wo had already done them, and spare their village, with their 
wives and children in the block-houses. That they had been made aware that our attack 
was in retaliaiion of the dacoities they had committed on the Mrus and others, but if we 
would now show them mercy they would swear henceforth to engage no more in such 
depredations, but tendering their entire submission to pay us their due quota of tribute, 
and to be in all things dutiful and obedient subjects. 




« 




Having thus then determined on a pacific settlement, I now told the interpreter to 
signify to to Anoo chieftains that I w'as prepared to accede to thmr prayer, whereupor 
they proceeded to make oath, swearing by the demon of the sword, the shield, to tht 
spear, to demons of the hill and of the valley, the demon of to forest, and the demon 
of the mountain torrent, and the great spirit of to Koladan, to observe all the condi- 
tions toy had previously submitted, and which I have given above. The solemn com- 
pact was finally sealed by the saoiifioe of a fowl to the powers whom they had thus 
invoked, to to bloody knife used to cut to fowl’s throat was pressed against theirs, 
tot its imprint might be a sign against tom unto to avenger if toy broke toir vow. 
This buriness over, Sandys at my request kindly paraded his men in single rank, making 
as mucki of tom as he oould, and a very satoaotory effect they appeared to have upon 
to nerves of these wild men. We also treated them to a bugle blast. Both to envoys 
were with their own consent detained in our camp as hosta^ for the good conduct of 
th^ people during the coming night, or as long as we might remain in to village. 
Sandys, however, very properly did not the less take ml precautions against a surprise by 
estahlitong his chain of sentries posting pickets at to wickets of to stockade, Ac., Ac. 
Our Anoo hostages soon seemed to feel quite at ease with ua and made themselves useful 
in showing our peoide where to procure water, Ac., Ac. We on our part allowed them 
to ctdleot toir dead and carry them up and deposit them in the block-house. They also 

n b nut a wounded man from to block^honse to receive surgical assistance from us, 
was past all skill. A ball had entered his abdomen, injuring the vital parte and 
eoming out at to reins, and to (lood was running freely from both axiertures. 1 ascer- 
tained of to Akhoun^ that seven persons had been killed outright, two (inomding the 
case X just mentioned) had received mortal hurts, and four others were wounded 
more or hm tevtiely j fourteen casualties in all ; a large proportion in a village of twen^- 
flve hoittee* On our side a nuiskoteer was killed (snot through to briun), another 
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insiRitoei tlie woundfl irere liMy to 4o Wo were fortunate to hm gut elBf lo 
eWply. Had tho enemy been prepared for us and stood, • our loss must bate been 
yery setere. In foot, I do not see now we could have taken the place. It was a potion 
that four resolute men ^night have maintained against a whole battalion ; the tillage 
was stodged, knd the main wicket, the one we gain^ entrance by, protected. 

Smd^t aStA i)«>cj)iW.—TJp betimes, but did not hurry our departure from tite 
Tillage. 1 suppose it was about 8 a.m. before we pre})ared to quit, our p^le and oar* 
selves dvst taking a comfortable breakfast. I required our hostage ohie^in and his 
companion to accompany us, not merely to act as guides, but, if I may use the expres* 
sion, as a piece of feudal service or homage to mark our new relations, 

I also stipulated that they were to oonduct us through all the oountiy in ooennatioa 
of their tribe, and to point out the respective villages among which it was distributed, 
l^us our route, after leaving Akhoiing vlUi^e, was altogether different from the one by 
which we had gained it $ no longer following a painful course up the stony bed of the 
mountain torrent, we now pursued, alternately ascending and descending a regular beaten 
track over successive crests of hills. We were evidently on the Anoo highway. About a 
couple of hours' march brought us in sight of Tweeng, perched on a high hill on the 
distance to our left. Tliis village belonging to the Anoo confederacy, was one which, 
by the terms 1 bad granted, 1 was bound to respect, and it was a respect I was just as 
well pleased as not at having to observe, for it would have taken some six hours* very 
hard marching to have reached it, and the sepoys were already beginning to show signs of 
fatigue, some unable to carry their muskets, walking lamely with a stick, and so on. 
About 12 A.M., or a little later, we passed Adeng, another of the Anoo villages. The 
road went within a stone’s throw, thirty or forty yards’ distant from it at the outside, so 
tiiat I could see clearly into the village. There was not a single living thing in it, man 
and beast had all cleared out. 

I was somewdiat annoyed at the wunt of confidence which the abandonment indicated} 
it uas almost a breach of faith ; and 1 expressed a half intention to burn the place down, 
but here again friend Ilaiplio interposed, representing if I did anything of the kind it 
would be a violation of the comimct, and would ujiset all that I h»ul done, so I refrained 
ami )«ssed on. Another two hours’ march brought us within hail of Phivelan, the last 
of llio Anoo villages, at some little distance from the road, but perch^ house above 
house on the craggy submit of a hill, a i»osition exactly like that which Phayre describes 
the Wjillein village to have occupied; a deep and precipitous valley also intervened 
boluccn us, and the road, the approach to the village, w'as down this valley by a narrow 
patluuiv profusely studded with bamboo spikes. The Phivelan gentlemen wore at home, 
trusting cither to their almost inaccessible quarters, or, as I would rather horie, to the 
convention of yesterday at which they had assisted. On our halting in front of their 
vilbge, however, their confidence partially deserted them, for they quitted their houses 
and commonced, gun in hand, climbing, as 1 should have thought monkeys could scarcely 
iiave done, much less anything human, the bare face of the almost i)erpendicular rook 
that overhung their village. Our Akhoung chieftain on seeing this movement assumed 
grand airs of indignation, and ascending a tree overhanging the iiathway that led to the 
village, commenced a long harangue, in mingled tones of anger and command, nor was 
his speech wanting in effect. In a brief space the villagers descended the rooks, 
re-entered the village, and might be seen niahing hither and thither, and dodging about 
under the floors of their houses, Not understanding the meaning of these singular 
motions, I applied to the Akhoung chieftain for explanation, and learnt that his exhorta- 
tions had had the dasired effect of bringing Phivelan to a sense of its duty ; that a 
deputation from the village would immediately wait on me, and that the scuffling I Saw 
arf>se in course of capturing a hog (the most valuable property these poor peojde have, 
and to which they attach the greatest imj>OFtanoe are their hogs), to present by way of 
tribute and in token of submission and homage. Sure enough, immediately aftwr up 
came hog and deputation. The foreman of the deputation was in a great state of fright $ 
he trembled in every limb while the perspiration ran in streams from his body } how- 
ever the mild and benignant manner and oountenanoe 1 did my best to assume had 
happiest effect in re-assuring him. 

On leaving Phivelan, a gradually ascending toad, but interrupted by slight desoente 
R« it passed from the crest of one hill to another, brought us, after about an hour and a 
halPs march, to the summit of what I take to be one of the highest ridges of these our 
Anacan Alps. The prospect at this elevation was a most extended one, magnifioent or 
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nuige, itfwiotilkg aa Iftr as the eje mM reach on three jMm, ncrth, south, and east at tie, 
and ooirered as hy a paH with depse sembre jungle utterl^r unrelieved hy any |dey of 
light aud shade, could convey only intpressioiM of ^oom and despair. X oounm dve 
principal ranges intervening between ns and Anoo, hut the far-famed Blue Mountain*”, 
which figure so conspicuously in all our Armcaa maps, were nowhere to be seen. As 
we rounded the hill top, and got to the westward of the ridge, the scenery improved con- 
iidetably, and we had now really a very beautiful view j the ialley of 'the Koladan at our 
feet, WiTO occasional glimpses of the river itself in the distance winding its way through 
its rocky beA the low hilla^on either hank cleared of jungle, and under the rice and cot- 
ton culMvation of the K.weymes, while here and there one of their village* might be 
seen peeping out. Our descent from the ridge was a very serious aflair. For about a 
thousand yards It was as ste^ as it could wdl be $ the sepoys were uaabk to carry their 
muskets with them, but pass^ or slid them down from hand to hand those above to 
those below. The soil was a nasty loose friable shale, ailowing the feet no hold, while in 
many places, where the path ran fdong the very verge of the khuds, a false step would 
have been perdition. I was very glad when we reached a spur which, jutting out about 
half way down from the main range, offered a more favourable inclination, but the road 
still continued very bad, wet and slippery in the extreme, and a great deal of it, so that 
the sun had set by the time we reached the village of Apoung, where we had arranged 
to bivouac for the night. 

Jfoedoy, 27th December.— We left Apoung about an hour and a half after daybreak. 
Apoung, I should observe, is a fine large Kweyme village, oontainin^f upwards of thirty 
houses well stockaded, and is not supposi^ to have been concerned m any of the late 
daooities. It belongs to that class of villages arbitrarily termed “Aroeng** (wild, 
luiciviiixod) in oontradistiuction to other Kweyme vilUgos styled “Ayeng” (tamed, 
subdued). These latter are generally situated in accessible positions on the banks or the 
Koladan aud other principal streams. Our control over them is complete, and of some 
standing, while their chiefs and headmen are more or less familiar with the Burmese. 
Wiey are assessed in a money tax, which they remit directly to the Khyoungok of the 
Koladan. The “ Aroengs” live more in the hills ; their submission to our rule is of 
recent date. It is rare to find any one among them who understands Burmese, and they 
pay contributions in kind, cotton, tobacco, vkc., &c., collected through a Kweyme a^nt. 
An “ Arocng” clan after a time becomes “ Ayong,” while occasionally we have had an 
Aveng village relapsing to Aroeng. Though the Apoung people had never before seen 
a European (they had never even been visited by a Mugh), we found them very civil, 
anxious to minister to all cur wants, bringing us rice, fowls, eggs, Ac., &o., and providing 
a comfortable hut for us to sleep in, but there was more of fear than of hospitality in 
this. The Chief kept out of the way, leaving his father-in-law and brothers to do the 
honors, and all the women with their children betook themselves to the jungle. I was 
struck too with the excessive good understanding apparently subsisting between our 
Anoo guides from Phivolau and this village. 

From Apoung our march was by a gradual descent for about an hour, when we 
reached the Tulakinwe nullah at, I imagine, a" considerable distance from its source, as 
the stream ceased to be obstructed by boulders, and now ran smoothly over a gravelly 
bottom with cliurs at intervals on cither side. We continued our march down its bed, 
occasionally diverging into Iho jungle for a few hundred yards to cut off an angle or 
reach of the river, and at length about midday, or somewhat later, reached its junction 
with the Koladan Biver. Hero a halt was proclaimed, and we awaited patiently the 
arrival of our boats from the Bliuroom Khyoung. 

[Further on, Lieutenant II<jpkinson shows to what a foriuaste chance he owed the 
success of his enterprise.] 

On our marches of yesterday and to*day I could not help thinking bow extremely 
fortunate it was that I had refusiNl'to be guided by Koolsh Khyonngok when he wished 
me to advanoe to the attack of Akhoung by this very Tulakmwe stream. Had I done so, 
the business must have entirely miscarri^. We should then have first reafjhed Apoung, 
whose people would, I am convinced (from the friendly relations which I have above 
noticed w evidently existing between them), have communicated intelligence of our com- 
ing and object to the Anoos or even if they did not, the road running over the hill tope 
exposed the smallest party to be seen by each village hours before it could arrive at it* 
so that the remotest c^noe of a surprise would have been out of the question ; then 
too Akhouag would have been the last instead at the first village we should have met, 
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^ m miMt it tlie whole cfoiiiilry woqM l*ve heen reM 
fMuieito aieo wee It tM we did not prooeod fdd the Meehhyonng, lor ^e 
AlhcMonff clneftiiiii told me hlins^ that rumoars of our meditated adranoe hjr route 
had reamd him, and that his tribe had seouts out the whole wa^. 

IWidogf, 28lA i2eoem&er.*~THalted to^y in our boats. The- Kative doctor haying 
reported a la^ prop^ion of the men undt for dutv, Sandys held a j;mQeni.l muster to 
examine perwoaUy into each case, the result of wnioh he made the subjeot of an olBoial 
eommuniration to me. 1 annex a copy. It will be seen that out of the mr^ we had 
taken with ns, vis., 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, 4 naques, 1 bugler ana 60 sey^^s, 
a naque and 23 sepoys were all that we oould reokon on as now fit m immediate senrioe. 
One subadar, X jemadar^ I bugler oould not go another march of any length, and as for 
the rest of the party they were disabled altogether ; our halting then turned out to 
have been a measure ii absolute neoessity, and had I on our reading the Tulakmwe 
requested Saadys to have continued a forward movement on the o&er villages to be 
a&sked, we should have expos^ ourselves to the chance of a very serious mi«H»rnage. 
It was annoWng enough as it was, for it now seemed uncertain how long we might not 
be oondemnea to inaction, and I had calculated that after a halt of one hiv only we might 
have proceeded to the Tulskmwe villages, when, our business settled there, we should 
have returned to the mouth of the Tulakmwe, and have then, if necessary, set out in 
canoes up the Koladan against the Khpns. I say if necessary, as I was not altogether 
certain that this expedition might be required. 

Tkursday^ 90th Decrcm&er.— Between 11 and 12 i.H., a shout announced that the 
canoes of the darogah and the Khon deputation were in sight, a few minutes brought 
them to our mooring ground, and immediately presenting themselves they announced, to 
my exceeding gratification, that their mission h^ been entirely successful, and that they 
had the Khon Chief with them, 1 desired that he might be at once introduced, and in 
he walked, a very personable and imposing looking savage indeed, with a most Mongolian 
cast of countenance, a realization in of one’s ideas of Timour the Tarter. His 
headdress was similar to that of the Kweymes, a narrow-checked Khoung leoung, 
but with a magnificent plume of the tails m the mocking bird set in it, rising from a 
tuft of blue jay feathers ; he wore a handsome plaid, evidently of Burmese manufacture, 
and was attended by two ferocious looking gentlemen of his body guard, one bearing his 
sword, a strange looking weapon. I made him sit down near me, and we had a long 
oonvermtion together. He expressed himself delighted at the opportunity afforded him 
of placing himself under Britim proteoticm, and expressed his mteution of quitting his 
present location and settling within our frontier on the banks of the Koladan. I look 
upon our securing the attachment of this Chief as a gain of far greater imix>rtanoe than 
even the submission of the Anoos. In power and influence the Boions rank second only 
(but a long second oertainlv) to the Shantoos, between whom and the Koladw tribes 
they form the medium of communication, and it is only through them, and with their 
aid and good offices, that the Shantoos can be got at. We have an adffitional guaranies 
too now that the Anoos wiU be quiet, for I find that they are in some sort but the 
feudatories of the Khons. 
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APPENDIX S* 


h6pk:in80N’s mvmw op pomcy on tbc® mmA<oma titoNTit ft 

m 1^6— (Fifta 840). 


Pr&m OAmiir HewEY HoPXrwftON, A» ilo S«!f>«iafy U 

Chvernmi^t of fJYo. 40, tflaldd Oe 7^4 Mof 

I hwe the honour to rorert to your Office letter to my address. No. 826 of the 1st 
April 1884, Urith enclosures'* 

2. IThis letter found me on the eve of densrture for the Neilghen^ Kills on sick 
leave ; and it appears that my suocessor, for what reason I cannot say, living failed to 
tidce it up, it has remained unanjBwered to the present time. 

8, It might, however, it app^rs to me, have been very easily answered, if it were 
sufficient to confine the answer strictly within the limits of the question propounded, vis., 
as to the practicability of opening negotiations with the chiefs of the Shindoo tribes. 
1 do not think that I make an overbold assertion In saying that no attempt to open such 
negotiations would be attended with success. I may go farther and say that at present 
we have no means of even fairly making an attempt. 

4. How is the first step to be taken towards entering into even a hare oomtnttni- 
cation with the Shindoos. In some part or another of the mountainous re^ons lying to 
the north of Arracan, the west of Burma, and the east or north-east of Chittagong, we 
have testimony of the existence of a race whom we have agreed to call Shin<£o8, and 
suppose to be a branch of the great Khyeng family ; but beyond this fact of their exis- 
tenoe we know nothing about them : there is no point in our territory from which we 
oould with any certainty say that we were within ten days or a fortnight’s march of the 
nmrest of their fastnesses. Ascending the Elver K(^adaa, we 8^ fall in among tiie 
hill tribes with the Koomees, who acknowledge fealty to the British Govemmeat. 
Beyond these we may meet with other Koomees, who j^ve either cast off their allegiance, 
or who have never sought relations with us ; then we nnd a host of petty tribes known by 
different names, and often speaking different dialects, and among them we shall h(«r for 
the first time of the Shindoos, yet still not as of a pwpie well known, or with whom there 
has bemi any close intercourse. 1 notice in the corre^ndenoe that some reliance is 
placed on the chance of a man named Chedyn being able to effect a communication with 
this formidable tribe, lleoent circumstances have shewn Chedyn to be quite false and 
untrustworthy, an impostor who had not a tithe of the influence among the hill tribes 
which he claimed to possess, yet even he, when he most enjoyed our confldenoe, never 
pretended to be bold enough to venture among the Shindoos in person and treat with 
them directly : he does not know a word of their languaf^, and his negotiations for the 
release of captives among them were by his own showing conducted in the most round- 
about way ; they were opened with a tribe A, who transmitted or interpreted them to a 
tribe B, whence they passed to a tribe 0, who were confidently stated to have relations 
with the Shindoos. 

6. But, supposing we tried this plan, and that our eommunicafioTi, after infiltrating 
through a series m tribes, did reach the Shindoos, retaining somewhat of its originia 
purport, what is to be the basis of negotiation ? What equivaUsnt is to be tender^ to 
the Shindoos in return for their abandoning their slave trade P Are we to get from them 
an estimate of their annual Income by o^tives, and promise them the same amount ht 
muskebi or rupees? fThis would be little better than eompouniiittg murder and abduc- 
tion. And whab assumnoe should we have that ^e oompositkin would he obser^ in 


* IMter fh>tn H. Biokstia, IS»q>. ibmmlaiioDtr, IStb Ifiririoo. to the Beeretwrjr. aoveromeat of 
Bengal, No. CSS, dated leth iafpwt 1S47, with enokworea impi 8eofetar7, Ooreeainnit of Bengal, to 
Comnfiliiikwer, No. lS7t, dated ieptemnor 1947. 

Bstraot, paragtaph M, from Vr. t!elrin% report on Uie Bliftrlet of cauttagooff. 
prom the anperiiiteadeat of Mee, to fieeretarr, OoTenuMot of Bengal, GhMtifssf Blvieiea, 
Ko, m dated the m Jaaasvy tam with two enoliwaiea. 

To theBaperintmdent of BhUee, OhUtegfme mvliioa. 

prom the Socretaryi Oovimaiat of Bengal, No.—, dated 1st AfsH UM. 
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good by ^ op^te ^de ? Wo be bdenbly oeriaun it would not, tuofa 
wwigw nndoratiiad uieif own intereoto a», little m ohUdreu ; and no orrongeOiont io to be 
d^endod on with tkma that oonnot be bocked luid BUpported by Btrong ooendon. Fire 
and sword axe after all the only valid negotiatoni for the case ; and we are not yet in a 
position to empky these i^nta with effect. 1 may. take oocasion to observe here that I 
oottbt the wisdom of the policy in pa«t times of ransoming captives through the direct 
interference of Goyerament or its a^ts. We thus go far towards creating a new 
indueement to the making of captives for the purpose of selling them, as the tril^ may 
ond^tand the transactimi, to Government. 

ff. Another and almost insuperable objection arises to negotiating with the 
Shindoos ; that they are not, as far as we know, a people united together, and obeying a 
cmnsaon head or government, but they are split up into numerous clans, each under its 
own chief and independent of the other. We should thus Uuve to Conclude separate 
engagements with eai*b dan, and if we left any out the whole scheme would be ruined ; 
for mis would be but to buy off some to give a freer scope to the ravages of the rest. 
But how would it be possible to make terms with every dan P 

7. The idea of negotiating with the Shindoos has arisen probably from the impres- 
sion that they lived in our own acknowledged hill country, or on our immediate border ; 
but, on the contrary, I believe them to be the most distant of all tribes that ever cross our 
frontier ; and for the reasons 1 have above given, I do not think it would be wise to 
attempt to enter into any relations with them. I am not sure that the Chittagong 
authorities will agree with me in this opinion ; but if not, and the Goveimment support 
them, I would sugg^t that they be ohar^ with the negotiations with the Shindoos, who 
are at least as accessible from Chittagong as they are from Airacan. 

8. Even if we bought off the Shindoos, and in the improbable event of their 
abiding by their engagements, I doubt if any very material diminution in the number of 
these horrible outrages would be the result. The statement of dacoities apiiended to Mr. 
Stainforth’s elaborate r^rt showS this. Out of twenty-one dacoities committed by the 
hill tribes on the Chittagong frontier from 1830 to 1861, only four are imputed to the 
Shindoos. Again in the detoiled account Mr. Stainforth gives of six dacoities, which takes 
up from paragraph 11 to of his report, not one is established to have been committed 
by the Shindoos, A darogah was of opinion that the first was committed by that tribe, 
but the witnesses, who should have known best, declared they were Loebees. Of these 
Loch^, as well as of the Kookees, who were the culprits in the second, third, and 
fourth cases, we in Arracan know nothing. The fifth ease, the most atrocious of all, seems 
to have been committed by a Chittagong Joomeea zemindar. The sixth, by Koomees, 
was an inroad probably from the Arracan side. The fact is, I believe, that the Shindoos 
have many an outrage, of which they are wholly guiltless, imputed to them, and that 
they are rather receivers and purchasers of captives than abdu(;t<>rs on any great scale 
themselves in the Chittagong District. I think they would not be likely often to come 
so far, but that when one <k these hill dacoities takes place, our police and people have 
got hold of the notion that in reporting it “ by the visitation of the Shindoos” they make 
an end to the matter, and leave nothing more to be said or enquired about it. This is an 
impression which, though the Shindoos are not therein mentioned by name, finds support 
in the observations of Mr. H. Ricketts, stated in the 24th paragraph of his report ; and 
so also the extracts from Mr. Sconce’s letter, which are ven in the two following para- 
graphs (25th and 26th), are suggestive of a similar conclusion. We may have no legal 
proof on the subject, bat the popular belief does the Phrus and Joomeeas great wrong 
if they have not had more or less oonoem in many an outrage that have been laid at 
other men’s doors. 

9. I have now reportwi not only against the practicability in my view of opening 
oommunicatious with the Shindoo tribe, but in giving this adverse opinion, I have also 
ventured to express a doubt aa to the use of any such negotiations, even if I considered 
them possible. Accordinjf to the strict tenor of my instructions therefore I might have 
now closed this communication, had I not had otherwise reason lately given me to 
suppose that it might be desired £ should notice the general question of the policy that 
should be adopted to check the aggressions along the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers 
by whatever tribes perpetrated. 

10. How diffionli the prcblem is of solution appears by the ability and experience 
that have been bestowed on it, without any decided result having been obtained } at 
least I judge by the very bulky documents on the subject to which 1 have had access, 
where f find the last imter mways modifying his p^eoessor’s views, and so many 
•ohemes and opinions propounded, that 1 cannot grasp or weigh and balanoe them all at 
qhob.. 
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^cfii^ anl ^lifting mm MntJdldrB or polioomon’^— * S pl«n moro ftilly 
^somoa m the HonotufaWo tho Oomi of Diroctowf m the following wordu j « 
looans wltich have proted wtofllr suoofM^ul cteewhoro have hmn to eulbt throhieft in the 
hill ootthtty or ononr immediato frontior, together with their followers, to'keen tlie 
pe^ and to resist the inroads of more distwat tribes. In noting upon such a svstehi 
il i« nocesBary that the fomii of official proceedings should be dispensed with, so long as 
the end in view b obtained without suhstaotial injustice or flagrant 'acts of violonoe.” ^ 

18. I can imagine nothing better then the policy so clearly outlined in the fote- 
going extmot. But it is another mtestion whether the Government will agree with me 
In what I consider necessary to allow df the first feature in it being carried out wmi 
success. 1 mean that we cannot attend to enlist and organize hiU chiefs and their 
followers to combine for their own-protection, to keep the peace, or7 in fact, to do any 
thing at all tliat we want them to do, unless we have European ofi^rs placed in direct 
relaimns with them. Interference will do more harm than good without we eau n^e 
it of the most immediate and effective kind ; and it is cei^in that the ordinary oon- 
stituted authorities either inArrocan or in Chittagong are powerless to interfere beyond 
the mischievous point. Of Chittagong it is broadly stated that we have no hold at all 
of the country m tlie oocupatlon of the Phrus” ; or, os in a foot-note of Hr. Uicketts’ 
report, that “ the Magistrate has really no means of doing anything in the Kupas 
Mehals'* ; and in the hill traois on the Arracan frontier the state of affairs is still more 
difficult one, from the absence of any paramount family like that of the Phrus, throuj^ 
whom some general influence can be exercised— every petty Phru chief, of whom there 
be some hundr^s, being the head of his clan. My opinion therefore is that 
extraordinary authority must he resorted to j that if the p^fication of these re- 
gions is a measure that has been seriously and earnestly determined as a thing that has 
got to be done, special agents must be appointed to do it ; in a word, that Imth the 
Kupas Mohal and the Upper Koladan should be placed in charge of European 
Superintendents. In Arracan an extra junior ^istant would suflice for tlie duty, 
and I presume that an officer in an equivalent position would equally answer for the 
Kupas Mehal. The exercise of any powers with which such officers were entrust^ 
miist be unfettered by regulation law : and as of course they would be ex-officio com- 
mandants of the police levies which it would be probably found necessary to make it 
their first duty to raise, they most be military men. However, it would be time enough 
to enter upon details concerning the character of the proposed appointment, and the 
functions that should attach to if, when I find that Government is so Tar willing to 
consider its expediency as to desire any further explanations about it. 

13. After what Mr. Eicketts has written of the unhealthiness of the Kupas 
Mebal, I can fancy it being objected »» limine^ if there was nothing else against the 
scheme of having an European Superintendent there, that no officer could live in sudii 
a country ; but on this sid^ at any ni>te« I think I could place an officer sufficiently 
near to the scene of action, without exposing him to much greater risk on the score of 
health, than he would run in any other port of the province. I have also been thinking 
that an officer on the Koladan might be so able to extend his influence as to embrace 
tlie Kupas Mehal within the circle of his protection ; and if the Chittagong authorities 
would ansuijr for their Joomeoas and Phrus keeping the peace, that he might prevent 
aggressions upon them. It might be as well, perhaps, if the experiment was looked on 
favourably, to coniine it in the first instance to a superintendency of the Koladan tribee. 


14 1 do not believe that a more impracticable set of savages than these tribes 
exists on the face of the earth ; and I am sure a more impracticable country than that 
which they occupy could not be found. All sorts of attempts have been made to win 
the confidence of the chiefs, to attach them to our policy, and to humanize them in some 
degree. Messrs, Bogle and Phayre^ as Commissioners of this Province, gave great atten^ 
tion to the realization of these objects ; but I have now some sixteen years* experience of 
Arracan, and I never saw any real progress made towards their attainment ; and it Is 
my profound conviction that in the establishment of a superinteudenej lies the last and 
only chance of success. If this cannot be tried, or if it is tried and fails, the next 
best tiling ie, in my opinion, to leave the tribes altogether to their own devices, 
intereally to allow them the unchecked enjoyment of their accustomed pursuits d 
n^lne and murder, exterujalfy to out them off from all interoourse at the point at which 


« Manorandam ea tribes ca tbs flroattsr, with loAloUl Pmeisdiagi,^ Itlh April Ipt^ Ito, 18». 

t Psepateh ffo. |8 of ISffs, dated tkt ttd At^lut, ]imi»a|«li tU 
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lOitr «ufli«r% mam to ^ oota|leMjr flftalttislied, TlMm no luw over boeii 

lor Amiosii on t^o iioHli» ttm tmot imtereA bjr Kohdm and its aMnents 

Itftft novor been more timn a ocnninal paxi of m Brltm dominion, and tbere am no 
oonsiderations bat those of ex|wdieii<^ to promt otxr nmonnoing it. 

15. In speaking of outlAiig off all interoonrso from the tribes of tbo Koladim with 
the rest of the world, I should not overlook that this is in itself a coeroive measure, from 
whieh, if perfect!/ carried out, some advantage might result. In a petty kind of way 
there is a good deal of trade between the MBs and the ^ns ; the former receive rupees, 
salt, and salt-iisli, piece goods, beads, and various trifling articles in exchange for cotton 
and hdmoco ; and to stop and intercept this trade, which I believe can be done when 
anv outrage was comnutted, might tend greatly to keep the tribes on their good 
behaviour. 

16. In taking up the question of the management of the hill tribes under its 
Arracan aspect, I rely upon my own experienoe, and can speak more confidently than 
when 1 go over to Chittagong and the Kupaa Mehal, of which my only knowledge is 
derived from reading, and that chiefly (n the correspondence ci^ at the bend of this 
letter. So far, however, as I may be permitted to form an opinion on what I have read, 
1 should say that the system of euperintendenoe 1 have pmp^«ed wiu^ as applicable to the 
Pbras and Joomeeas of the Kupaa Mehal as to the Anracan hill tribes- 1 believe Phnis, 
Joomeeas, Koomees, Morung, and Blookies, to be all pretty much the ‘«\me thing under 
different names : and I believe further, that if the whole truth could bo known, wo should 
become aware that the Joomeea of the Kupas Mehal was often the dacoit in the 
Koladan, and the Joomeea of the Ktdadan the dacoit in the Kupas Mehal. As in 
Arracan, I think also that in the Kupas Mehal, supposing my idea of estahlishing 
absolute superiutondenoe to be dismissed, that the great point should always be to avoid 
interference altogether ; and I think, were I suddenly called upon without any further 
information to undertake the management of the mehal, I should prefer to revive and 
revert to Mr. Eicketts’ policy of 1847. 

17. I might even go further than Mr. Bioketts. I would not care if I released 
the whole of the sudder jumma of the Fhrua, but I would make it more than an expeo- 
tation from them that they should protect the frontier. I would hold them responsible 
for its protection. 1 would exact from them the payment of the ransom of any captives 
that were taken, and amerce them in the amount value of property plunder^ in every 
daooity. 1 think if in this way it was made so directly for their interest to stop raids, 
they would be stopped. Kaliudi Rani might be brought under the same engagements ; 
but I have not the proper local knowledge to judge of this point, or how far either the 
Eoejahs, who are settled with for separate mehals, could be similarly dealt with. 

18. I do not find it anywhere accounted for how it happened that all forajrs having 
ceased for two years after Mr. Ricketts’ agreement with the Fhms they should suddenly 
have re-oommenoed. Had not Mr. Ricketts then left Chittagong, and does not the 
suspicion arise against the Phnis, that while their treaty was fr^ and the matter on 
the other part present, they could aooomplish its object, and that afterwards they got 
careless, and the old Stato of things returned because they would not be at the pains to 
prevent it ? 

19. There seems a perfect agreement of all opinions on the subject of tke Shindoos, 
that until they are put down, the frontier will always be more or less liable to inoursion ; 
but tllat marching troops against them would be too difficult and hazardous an operation 
to undertake in the present state of our iafonnation about them. Concurring in all this, 
1 will only add that we shall never be able to get at the Shindoos until we Have confeder- 
ated the intervening tribes and made them our pwn { but the Shindoos would'then be 
unable to penetrate into our territo^, and we should not want to march against them ; 
at the same time I repeat my belief that their incursions into Chittagong are much mrer 
than is supposed. 

20. The policy recommended by Mr. Mytton in his letter No. 181 of the 26th 
Heoember 1850, might, 1 think, be justified in Hs application to the Koladan tract, which 
can hardly be said to have been ever oonstituM an integral portion of our tc^t^, 
the taibes oconpying it being regurded rather as tributaries tban as sub jeote ; but the 
Kupas Mehal seems to have been thorougbly iaocrporated wl^ and held as part and 
parori of the Chittagong IHatriot for taie last half century, and now to sever and cast it 
off on the ground that we oould net protect life and pro|kear^ in it% or that we were 
unwultug tolncur the cost of doing so, would, it appeam to me, be a piuosediiig as 
unworthy of us as it would be inoonriitoiit With the tradiiloiii et our pol%. 
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a^ Itu^lcnir iv«mla Itwp our l^itory uivi<^. In puoh a ontuato, 

jja, I am ot <31?i»ion ^ a Iwife om ni5y nrotaot itoatf tli© ground it actually o^n£ 
II oiAmmstan^lPMol^ HwtmMh, the exietenoe of a tnilltwry noet within a 
^ of a vmag®. would not inMere with the sueeeMof a daooity in It. When the 
Burm^Pt<wM^Har«^ the Anrncan looul battalion was thrown 

toto the Aeng Paw, ^ n<lt a mile of the toad could be reckoned on beforehand ae free 
h^emlheinmeDfMot mditety j^iee, the hiihemi found means to carry ot the offiioem* 
stones, th€ftr wine, beer, and oherc^, and, if I remember li^tly, either two of tWr 
ser?ante or two e^ys, aoting at convoy, were on one ocoasion made prisoners. 


21 Mr. Plowden proposed, and is sunmwted by Mr. Stainforth in, a scheme for the 
estaMklnneiit of a Aomneea poUoe “ withm m doom tract, locating tbnnnahs in such 
number and in such pkoes as might be necessary for effecting police administration.” 
Whatew the merits of this plan, I doubt whether we should have an opportunity of 
testing it by experieiioe, for I quite agree with Hr. Steer in thinking that the 
cnlty would be to fli^ men to oarry it out. I can imagine no inducement prevailing 
with t^Joomeeas in give up their dooms and to become policemen) or, if tempted in 
their ignorance to enter the police, they would never submit to necessary restraint 
and discipline. The only possible way in which I believe a force could be organised 
among these pecmle is through the agency of an Buropean Superintendent, suoh as I 
have recommended the appomtment of. iiocated among them, if he cotiid gain their 
conftd^ce ai^ affection $ if he uoudd grt tiiem to look up to him as their leader, their 
protector, their chief, be might in time engage them genemily to assist him and \>& able 
to command the services of a more immediate body of adherents, who would at length 
become the police we want: but any attempt to embody the Joomeeas through thannah 
darogahs, or their own hill chiefs, would, I am satisfied, prove a perfect failure. If I 
were hereafter told that suoh a police had bem raised in that way, 1 would not believe it. 


28. Besides the natursl disinoUoation of the Joomeeas themselves to enter the 
poUoG, we should have, I fear, the powerful inffuenoe of the chiefs against us, if its 
establishment was to be accompanied, as proposed by Mr. Stainforth, by the duoontinu- 
aooe of the rctniadon of revenue heretidbre sanctioned by Government in their favour. 


84. As I would place the Kupss Mehal under a special officer, so of oour * I would 
exclude it from the regular junsdiotion of the Chittagong Bistrict. I observed that 
Messrs. Sickette, Plowdmi, Baling, smd J. E. Colvin are all in favour of such a 
separation ; while the conddentioiu on which Mr. Stainforth has been laid to think it 
inexpedient have no application in the case of the appointment of a Supenutendent. 
Another objection as to the difiiottlty and expense of laying down a boundary line 
between the two junsdiotions I do not dwdl on, 1 do not see the necessily ui kying 
down sudi a line ; there is a laact that has been always known by the name of the 
** Kupas,” or cotton mehal, quite disHngushable from the settled part of the Chittagong 
l>i8tnct by natural features, which must prevent any confusion as to the limits of the 
two } and the term Kupas M^al wouid be a suffieieDtly particular description of the 
tract in any Act passed to exempt it from the operation of the general law. No bound^ 
line has ever been kid down between the Etovinoe of Arracan and the Chittagong District, 
but I never wmmher any case arising in whndi the authorities had any difficulty in 
determining the jurisdiction on that account. 


85. Having, as far I trust as will be considered necessary, noticed what has been 
previoiisly written on the subject, 1 may now proceed with the consideration of Mr. Com- 
xnissioner Steer’s report of tihe Miifeih 1866 (Ka 78 of 1856). I understand by li, 
first, that Mr. Stw is of opinion “ that the Boang cannot be relied on,” and is not to 
blame for his failure ) in other words, that experience has shown that Mr. Bidietts in 
his arrangements of 1847 overrated the power and influence of the Fhrus, and that 
tiisy have therefore been ineffective ; second, that the establishment of a strong police on 
the plan 'propotod by Mr. Plowden would prove equally useiees ; third, ^t to procure 
tranquillity we most look rather to retributive than to pieventive br detective measures ) 
and mar&st^ that for this last purpose, ibougfa he overlooks none of the risks, Mr. Steer 
would employ military force to be exertkl by the Arracan local battalion. Upon 
the two first prapositioiii I have already expressed an ophuim, venturing to question 
whether the papen prove that Mr. Eick^^ policy was as thoroughljr cMforoed as 
it mif^t have been { and whether the experiment of pushing it further, by giving 
the l^ms greater privileges, yet making them mors responsible, might not have 
been tried, aid eoineming with Mr. Steer in thinking that the Joomeea pdiue ^kn would 




Hint aoBwisr. In hM third pra^tloii algo 1 oonoiir wiHi Mr. Steer, and 1 

* will rotetm te it again when I hate Mated Bho9^ the difitenl^ that to my mind oi»|KNfe 
the reoeiition of hhi laat {Mropeeition. 

Upon the ipneral question of the employment of troops in the hilli amlnst 
the Shindoos, I submit that Mr. Steer has shewn no gm grounds for reversing the judg* 
mont of condemimtion pronounced against it by Ckdonel Bwle, Oobnsl Uister, and other 
authorities, and whidh was so emphatically aSInned by the Supreme Government itsidf s 
and that upon the evidence of the repmt of the very exf^ition, to which Mr, Steer 
alludes as having succeeded, that success appeared so fortuitous, that it is not enough to 
say now that there is no reason why a sunilar expedition from Chittagong should not 
succeed, but rather rcamais are wanted to show that it would. X^t us at leaM first learn 
against whom the tnM>p8 are to go, where they are to go, the distance, and how they are 
to he 8upi>oii<*(L In the way of a more special objection or objections, I have to explain, 
in allusion lo iho llltli |>antgraph of Mr. Steer’s reixjrt, that sepoys of the Arracan batta- 
lion arc onlyvomimrjiliixiy better limn Hindoostanoes, that is te say, so far as service 
in the f*l;iiiis of Amuttn goes. Their constitutions suffer cruelly in the hills, and they are 
not aoen'.toiued t«» travel in them befons entering the service. In the expedition Mr. 
Steer 1ms aUmlcHl to, half the detachment I had with me were footsore at the end of three 
days. Ill the present state of the battalion, moreover, no men could be spared under any 
circumstunoes and for any service at Chittagong ; the corps should now muster a thousand 
strong. Government having proposed to add two companies to it on the withdrawal of 
regular troops ; but not only has this not been done, but owing to men taking their dis- 
charge, desertion and to the difiloulty of getting recruits, it is far below its normal strength, 
and <loos imt suffice for its most ordinary duties — So weak indeed is it, that I believe 
tlirre bus lately been question in the Military Department of sending a wing of Regulars 
to its asisiistanGe. 

27. But besides as I have said, that we have no troops adapted to the service, a 
regular military force is not essential, I think, to carry out the retributive moasures, which 
1 concur with Mr. Steer in opinion must bo resort^ to. liOt there bo a Superinteudent 
such as 1 have advocated the ap|)ointment of, and lot him have his levy of Joomeas, 
Mngh, Koomee, Morung, or Kookie Joomeas— (for I understand by Joomeea not the 
name of a tribe, but of a calling, all who cultivate Jooms) ; and I think a sufficient 
ageiicj^ nill liave been provided to carry out the stem, uncompromising policy, which, if 
we interfere in the business at all, and if we are to maxe an end of the disorders on our 
frontier, we must be prepared to pursue. There can be no auestion then made of 
aduiinisWing the law, -—law is for the preservation of order, wherever the latter .has 
been established ; but law never terminated anarchy, nor is it its proper remedy, but 
ruthor that rougher system (more or less war), wherein the many must sometimes be 
made responsible for the acts of the few, the innocent for those of the guilty, and suffer 
with them, that the ends of justice may be attained and i>ettoe reign. In this view, on 
the cuimiiission of a daooity, as soon as I hod ascertained who the dacoits were, 1 would 
proceed at oiioo against any ouo or more tribes to which they belonged, and carefully 
avoiding bloodshed, except in self-defence, I would bum down the villages of those tribes, 
drive their cattle, and destroy their crqwi. I would serve ‘ without warning any tribes 
also in the same manner, on proof of their harbouring dacoits, conniving at, or assisting in 
the commission of dacoity, or buying or selling slaves, knowing the same to have been 
olitained by dacoity. 8uch are the retributive measures I should not scruple to employ. 
So far as I am informed of the nature of the country, and of the habits, customs, and 
condition of its inhabitants, they are the only kind from which I should expect success ; 
while from detective or preventive measures, I hope little or nothing, except at least 
from tlmee preventive, not exactly measures but results, which would surely accrue from 
the establishment of European authority in the hills j that the people would be taught 
to combine for their mutual protection j that they would b^me inspired with more 
fxmiidence in themselves ; that the defence of their villages , would be better looked 
after ; that their own intestine feuds would be healed, and those traitors (and spies) 
among them whom the robbers look to, te guide them to their prey, and without wnose 
assislaiice they will seldom undertake an expedition, would be discovered and got rid of. 
in some sort as a preventive measure to adopt, I might here suggest that, until some 
policy be ctetermined on, great care should be taken how muskets and ammunition find 
their way Into the hUls m the Chittagong side. 

28. I trust I sliall not be oousidered too much out of order in alluding to a leader 
in the Friend of India of the Ist May on the subject of this letter^ and received here 
while writing it, merely lo say that had H contained any suggesttoni which appear^ 
to mo plausible or avaimble, I should have comddered it my duty to enter upon their 
examluatimi. 





APPENDIX J. 


vmumR assak ciKsim kbpob^, imt. 


fbe fl9llowiii|^«3rttmolB from fbo AiBom Census Bepoit for 1881 ore liere for 

IseiHty of reference in connection with ihe inbieot-matter of this work. The census 4id 
not extend to the independent hill tribes, not Imng within the limits of our districts. 

1. Assam occupies the north-eest oomor of the Indian Empire, and is hounded on 
, the north by the eastern section of the Hima- 

QeofisptitottL l&ym range, which portion is inhabited % the 

Bhutaas, Baifias, Akss, and other hill tribes, on the west and south by Bengal, and on the 
east by the native State of Manipur and the wild regions of Upper Burma. . It is natur- 
aUy divided into three distinct |)ortioiis, namely, the valley of the Biihniaptltra on the 
north, that of the Surma on the south, and tne hilly regions running west and eaat which 
lie between these valleys and form the watershed of the two basins, and help with numer- 
ous streams to swell the waters of two of the largest rivers in Assam, which at the present 
^y form Ihe chief highways of communication with the outer world. 

Along the banks of the Brahmaputra lie the six districts of (beginning from Uie east) 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, and Goalpora, which oompriae the 
** Assam Yt^ey Uistriots ; *^then follow from west to east the hill districts of the Qaro 
rHills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the sub-division of North Caohar, and the Naga Hills, 
known as the Hill Districts and lastly, the ” plains” portion of Caohar and Sylh^ 
forming the districts of th© “Surma Valley.** 

The province of Assam was constituted in the year 1874-75, when the eleven districts 
comprising it were separated from the Lieutepant-l^veniorship of Bengal, and established 
as an independent administration under a Chief Commissioner. 

The districts of the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys are known as the “Plains*' 
portion of Assam, and the hill tracts intervening between the two valleys are the “ Hill 
Districts.** The different portions differ oonridorabiy in their oonditions, and are different- 
ly administered. With the exception of the District of Goalpara, which for the most peri 
is permanently settled, the remaining five districts of the Assam Valley are temporarily 
settled. These districts are under the direct control of a Cbrnmissionor, who is subordin- 
ate to the Chief Commissioner, and has his head-quarters at Gauhati, the chief town of 
the Kamrup District ; while Sylhet and Caohar, the two districts of the Burma Vsdley, 
are under the direct administration of the Chief Commissioner, without the intervention 
of a Commissioner. The hill districts are all semi-political charges administered under 
special rules, and the regular laws are not in force in them. Assam being, as stated above, 
divided by nature into three distinct portions, each differing widely in its condition^ the 
leading idea in setting forth the results of the census is to keep th© results obtained in the 
Plains distinct from the results of the hills. 

In the third of the areas specified (the hill districts) it was nowhere passible to 
attempt any synchronous enumeration, in the hill tracts of the Gate Hilw only the 
houses were counted, and a detailed enumeration of every house was made in oertam 
selected specimen villages, and the data thus asoertsined of average populataon to a 
house and distribution of sexes were applied to the villages counted. In the Kl^ a^ 
Jaintia Hills the census was taken in full detail, but it extended over several weeks. In 
the North Cachar Hills the schedules were filled in by the lahsildar, who went round 
from village to village in the course of the cold weather. In the Naga Hills, on account 
of the recent disturbanoea, only the civil and military population of the station of K<diima 
was oensttsed. 

##«##••• 

181. In Bobinson's Aeemnt &f Aum it is slated that the Mikira haw a tiadite 

that their ancestors originally came from the 
jfikiTi. their origin. Jaintaa Hills. Cdonel Dalt^*s vendon of the 

legendlithattheyonly went to Jaintia on their expiBsiott from Tutafam’s oountiy by the 






«iid Ib4 i»Qi Mof irith thairiiavc[aaitefi,fbi^«^ 
flMi»a<^9i»iimr1lto|in^^ tli^Bajahsaf Amm. Tha aticHj Ifaat I Itava been tola 
of 3x0ir tot o|i|^ei«sftiiOo in Anem la tot being too^oiit of tbe Joints Hills into wboi 
ibnosT to Howgong Hiskiot, toj imh&I emtouiee to daim pmtecf ion frcan to Al^ 
Ooiimior of to nrovinoe of Hto. Whm liioklees |)onODs being unable to make them- 
selres understood were toightway buded alive In a tank whidi tot offioer was ton 
engaged in eamadlim. ^ noetiiitiee whidi ensued were conduded an embaesage to 
the king himself in Sbeagar» and to Hiktrs have been living jpeaoefal^ ever sinoe in to 
todtory assigned them. Itoir pi^sent seat is chiefly in to ipkir Eilin^ a low mountain 
tiact in Noirgoi^ out off bv to vaUsys of to Kopili and Hbansid flrom to main range 
dt to Hagu Hi% bi^ wiw a Nega population in its southom half, while large numbers 
again are to be found dill ih their original settlements along to foot of to Jaintia Hills 
both in Nowgong and Kamrup. A few communities have emigrated into Upper Assam 
end aoroes to river into Hamng. 


132. Iflie MiUos do not daim relationship with any other moe, and the name by 

wniob they call themselves, Arleng, means 
Tfibkl ^ividoDs. Simply *aman.* They are divid^ into three 

tribes, namely, Chmtoaig, Bonghang, and Amri, whereof the first two rank rather higher 
ton to third, because Amn eaoused itself from sending a man on to dangerous 
embassi^ to to Ahom king in Sihsagar, when a representative was i^uired from each 
tribe. Henoe Amri is exdoded from shying the liquor at a saorifloe, and is held in 
contempt by the western Mikiro eiu>^lly* ^ese latter are a fourth tribe called Bmnrdli 
by the Mikire and Tholua by to Assamese, and from the fact of their acting as inter- 
proters to the embassy, we may presume that they had then been settled in the Assam 
valley for some time. All four fabes, as it seems, have the same divisions or phoids, 
within each of which marriage is interdicted. In Uiis respect the Ifikirs contrast 
sUungly with their immediate neighbours, the lAlungs, for they have only four phoids, 


I. Ingtt II. Terang HI. Lekti IV. Timung 

and to sub-divisions of these are not very numerous, namely, 

I. T4ro. 11. Beh. lU. Hanse. IV. Tokbi. 

K&tdr. Kro. Tutso. 

Hensek. Ingjdr. Inghi. 

Ingleng. 

Though all the {dioids are aoeiaUy on an equally, have no scruples as to eating t^ether 
or intermarriage, yet their traditional rank is in the order given above. Ingti and T^raug 
app^r to be priestly dans, though their office has fallen entirely into desuetude. Lekti 
is said to have been the miiitaiy dan, while Timung embraced the rest of the people. 


133. But whatever sort of polity to Mikirs may have had in the old days, they 
j ^ ifA. u®ue now. Each little hamlet manages 

Their mods of Ufo. affairs. In their ovm hills to Mikirs 

onltivato cotton and Bomuner rice in forest clearings made mostly on the slopes of to hills. 
Their implement is to ho^ cattle are not kept, and milk is regarded as unpure. In the 
plains, however, they are giving up this prejudice and learning to cultivate winter rice 
with the plough. A Mikir vilmge or eiknff (so called from the high platforms on which 
to houses are raised, ten or twelve feet above the ground) consists of single houses or 
disoonnocted groups scattered about the jungle and oonstantly liable to changs as their 
inhabitants shut toir dwdlings in search of fr^ lands. Usually all the members of a 
family, however numerous, oocupv a single house, which may thus be of very respectable 
sise. ThehousesareveiTstirongly put tether. Under to platforms live to ings and 
fowls which contribute vmliins to to HiMr gods. 


ISA Tbe principal deity is Anto Kethe, Le., to great god, whom to western 
. MikiTS are said to oall llujai, but this word 

Their reiigimL simply be to name m a district (Bbsoi), 

or may be connected with to Bodo a hill. His viotim is usually a pig. The 
saorifloial ground is a cleared spaoe near every vill^, and the principal times for wmbip 
are to first days of High, BaMkh, and Kitik. ^ ground is swept clean and spread 
with leaves d wild pmntain and wild cardamum ftotaJr upon which are placed the 
offerings of flowers a^ whide and ground rice. Tne pig is ton introduced to Am£m 
Kethe, by to medieiiDe^iiiait («e kam AA*), who addresses the god in words to this effect : 
** We We come hem to idfor to you aB tothmgs you see, and we hope in return that you 



iXFStlDlX. 


m 


^ kM «» Mfe” btoei and t(meD(th«e<Kdwd food mvfliRdte 
ili» onglm «rt. Oaw • Twur kMt«atb«ii«nrtoot acWawettooriilicrteti^ 
MlwiraMjr', witeh ^My Ml SongkcK, perlum aa Aaaanuae wwd. Bat ptt^Marr dBr- 
inga eoBrt^y to be made by indlvi*^ to eM vtam and nninbw 

amimMiiite. They are demonaol the Ugher hills, ot the atreama, and even iugfUftt 
or omtoesl^ m water, aikd some are hoosehoM dsrili, as Krtotng and Fang, wno a)re 
womiUf|»ed mdoora by l^e {aniily once or twice a month by way of disanning tiSr malice. 

list may be inereaaed at any time by the (SiaooTery of new devils. In the case of 
8idkiieW| meetiiig a or any other mkohanoe, the medicine-man is csilQd npon to 
divine the porticnlar devil in faulty who it thenceforth propitiated by his new worshipper 
with yearly oferings of a fowl or goat. !Z^6 names of the dead are also reckoaed amoim 
^ the powers of evil Mikirs bnm their deaff. 

FimenanUs, funeral service is held either nt, the time 

or afterwards over the burnt hone^ and oonsists in the offering of a victim to the spifit 
of the departed, followed by drinking, singing, and dancing, often kept np for several 
nights in succession, and always running into excesses which a more civilim people would 
consider shameful, Those who can afford it set up an upright stone (leiuM) as a memo- 
rial of the deceased, with a flat horizontal stone (lonff pd^ before it, to serve as a table 
for the offerings of rioe occasionally supplied as food to the dead man. Mikirsnev^ 

. mmry before maturity. Polygamy is permits 

ted if a man can affom it j on the othmr hand, 
a man too poor to support a wife is not supposed to marry at all Betrothals by the 
parents seem to be unknown. If a man takes a fancy to a girl he calls cm her parmits 
with a present of rice-beer, and if approved of by the yotfng woman he wins her by 
serving in her father’s house for a term ajyeed on— usually two years— after which bn 
carries off his bride to his own home. Social intercourse between the sexes is entir^y 
unrestrained, and the women take an equal part in all the occupations, oMremonies and 
diversions of the men. 

185. The Mikirs have yielded hut little to the influence of Hinduism. They do 

indeed call their principal deity (Amdm 
iBflttSBco of Hiadttism over them. Kethe) by the alternative name of Pirte 

llecho, corrupted from the Hindu JPriihi Maju, but they have not begun to place them- 
selves under the protection of Goshains, In their native hills thCy are safe, but the 
colonies on the north bank of the Brahmaputra will probably soon yield to the lascination 
which the Hindu religious system has for all wild tribes. 

186. The number of Mikirs in the Assam 
Their nurabert. Valley returned by the census of 181^2 com- 

pares as follows with the figures of 1881 \ — 
187a. 1861. 


Goalpara .«# 

Kamnip 

Barrang -«# 

Nowgong ..V 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 



... 383 

... U,4A1 
610 

... 34,823 

... 319 



Total 

... 47,882 


There are also 6,6^fl Mikirs in the KhasS and Jaintia Hills, 8,045 in Hortheim and in 
Southern Oachar, making altogether 7^,765, the total number of the Mikir iw. ^rae 
enumeration of 1872 was less careful and extensive than that of 1881 in the Milmj^uatry 
proper. What was then shown as the Nsgo Hills belongs now to Nowgong. ^ large 
bcrease of Mikits in Barrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur is due most to immigra- 

tion. In Kamrup tbejf are confined exclusively to the hilly part of the district mcsenoing 
eastward from Gauhati. 

140. The Khamtis in Aten come from the country known to the Asssmese as Be® 
_ . Khamti, or great Khamti land. It lies high 

WKhMBtii. ThalrorlgiB. ^ Irrswaddy, In latitude 27® imd 28»Nv 

eastwards from the frontier of liskbimpur. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1820, snd fom^ 
tote Bhamtis living is the midst of an alte population, the desoendants iff rsoes nhem thetr 
aneestom had subiugaM Tbs original seat iff tbe Khamtis, as of toe MOms, was 
ancient kingoeiii of P«ig, with toe iffty now called Mongoung for its capital The 





inrmDtx, 


dil«ortMr«iiiSgin^ Bor KIwBti, ^qrliero« fliflgr luivo bM 

islllod for oentiineB, ^ uiik&omk, if It did not tlio Abom emigndm 

wimHieea^aitaiijrafte,th^ Kbamtis oitlior ooQom)p«iiiod C^uJcapliO or 
oamo ifi under hie sixooeeBani, for tlie nsroo Kliainti oomum as tbo appoQatloii of one of 
tbe mien of tbo Abom kingdom towards Ibe end of tbe I4tii oentnry. Subsequent sfrents 
asdgned yer^ different fortunes to ^lese two branches of the Shan people. Whbn the 
ancient kin^om of their common anoeston was bndcen np by the Burmese about the mid<* 
die of the last century, stray parties of Khamti emigrants, pushed forward by pressure 
„ . . _ - - from the south, began to amiear on the bor* 

Ttato UitfiiT In Afoa. ^ ,jj,gy with thorn the 


Ttato UitaiT In Afoa. ^ htOtt^with them the 

rdigion of Buddha, and found the Ahoms thoroughly Hinduised. Civil war had weaken- 
ed the hold of the Ahom king on the province of Sadiya, and the Khamtis were allowed 
to oust the governor and ins& their own leader in his place. This arrangement was left 
undisturbed by the British Government, until in 1839 the Khamtis attempted to imitate 
the Ahoms in their conquest of Assam, and had to be put down by force of arms. Their 
Sadiya^khoa, or jagirdar of the Sadiya Bistrict, and all his clan with him were relegated 
to Kara>nnpur on the Bikrang, where they continue to live, cultivating the soil on the 
some terms as their Assamese neighbours, but preserving their national drees, language, 
customs and religion ; the rest of the Khamtis of Sadiya, after some years of a fugitive 
life, were permitted to return and settle again in their old haunts. Colonel Dalton men- 
tions an aocession to their numbers by fresh emigration from Bor Khamti in 1850. 

141. Closely connected with the Khamtis, but of somewhat inferior status, are the 
^ ^ u. 1 tribes known as Kamjang, Aitonia, Pani Nora 

K»ii,J«.»,Altoai..P.«INo««idPh.klri, The flwt of these takes ite 

name from one of tlu* stages on the route followed by the Ahoms in entering Assam, and 
all of them live on th«' extreme eastern or south-eastern edge of the valley. We read in 
Assamese hi8tori(‘s t hat in the 16th centunr Kamjang, Aitonia, and Pani Nora, who were 
then counted three tribes of the Ahoms, snought to transfer their allegiance to the Nora or 
Shan ruler of the country lying to the east of the Patkoi mountains, and corresponding 
perhaps in part with the Bor Khamti of the present day. They seem, in fact, whether 
by reason of their Khamti origin, or simply because of tbeir position beyond the frontier 
of the plains, to have been subject to influences from the eastern rather than the western 
side of the Patkoi, and consequently they appear at the present day as Buddhists, not 
Hindus. The Phakials are more recent Buddhist settlers, ^e census of 1881 has not 
distinguished any of these tribes from the general mass of Khamtis. The name Pani Nora 
signifies little or inferior Nora, and none of the four tribes are allowed to take wives from 
im Khamtis, though the Khazatis do not object to taking wives from them. 


142. The colony at Narayanpur affords a good example of the mode of life charactor- 
,, iatic of the Khamti in Assam. The houses 

Mods of life of tae Khamtis. platform raised a W feet above 


the ground. The chiefs house is a very large structure, 90 feet long by 80 broai^ with 
the customary deep verandah or porch in front. Both men and women still retain their 
national costume, viz., a blue cotton jacket and kilt of chequered cloth for the former, 
and for the latter a blue cloth tied under the arms and reaching down nearly to the ankles, 
with a jacket above. Thus attired, the women may be seen on an evening bringing in 
large loads of firewood to the village. Both sexes have that rd>ust and well-nouimed 
appeaninoe which distinguishes the non- Aryan races of Assam from the Hindu, whenever 
the former have not yet been persuaded to relinquish their freedom of eating and drink- 
ing. Hiough professedly followers of the Buddhist religion, the Khamti laity eat all 
kinds ci flesn foxoep^ beef) and drink strong liquors, but their priests are bound to absti- 
nence. The Bapu-Chang, or monastery, is a large house outside their village, with only 
two residents, an old man who has lived there five-and-thirty yean^ and a young lad in 
training to be his successor. Their daily meal of rice and curried vegetables is supplied 
to them by the women of the village. The interior of the home is occupied by the carpets 
and beds of the priests, their domestio utensils, and a shrine with a red canopy, Contain- 
ing several images of Gautama, one of which is a clay model three feet high, and gilded, 
but of ooaive woriunanship, while another is a small image of white ma^le, and both 
are of the ordinary Buddhist type. The priests shave their heads, and wear a yellow 
dress. 


The doctrines of their religion are contained in sacred books written in the Khamti 
character, but believed in some oases to be of the Pali laugu^e. They havo not, however, 
any very definite notion of the religieo they profess. They oriebiato Thiosiito 



Afwrmx. 




^ llie iiu^ li9f |>if!^ 

fhi^r ptiii<^IM l«M(i 4uro^ moon of 9%« 

mmm p»^ mm^p b^h Kod<»a» ai»i llioi Elnda gMm Bobi or l>iijrg% bul w 
^ of my <3odbalii, «iid ibot eoafiio^ in im mrioe tkoir mm ^neoli, 

iniMi of BMtoiiQO; fhe friofts of Bobi nro oftlied Fomn, irMIe thmoiof Kodcika. aro 
oillid PIEP bnibiloei tbay be oienodi to Bebi, 

bnt not jft lira i tbe eerrioe of Eodoma oonmats of torn i^erings only. The 

woiObip 4^ Bnr;^*, like w ouitom of buiiiiiig their dead, is stud by themeelves to date 
from mme immemorial, but it seems more probable that both praetloee have been adopted 
freip; the Sindns irlth ndiom this little oolony has been thrown so intimately into eontaet^ 
The Kbratis of Sadiya, in Colonel DalWs time at least, used not mdy to bnry their 
dead bi^ to preserse the paves with partioular care. The chief man cd the colony, 
who has adopted the Hinan name of Mani Bam, is the grandson of the old Badlya-kra, 
whose office wps takmi away in 1899. He belongs to the noble fbm%^^^^ 

, , liungting, while the Common folk of his 

Their oltM. MkacW, Imng-na, sndLungtha* 

Other septs in the Sadiya country are Man-phai, Man-*Sal, Mutun and Imng-pcng. 

148. From the foregoing aooonnt it will be nnderstood why the Khamtis are fonnd in 
^ , the LakhimpnrJUistrfet only. They numbered 
Kha.tti«inidiitheI/.kUiiqnir IH.triet eBl]r. *,888 nwr, inolnding 

KamlpigB and Phakials. Twenty-one Khratls were numbered in the Sibsagar Bistriot 
in 18^, In whose place 975 people are now returned as Shans, and these are probably 
Aitonias. 

144. Miri, Baphla, and Abor are names which have been given bv the Assamese to 

w ^ -4 . . three sections of one and the same race, in- 

habiting the mountains between the Assam 
modes ofltfs in tbs plalas. Valley and Tibet, and settled also to some 

number (especially the Miris) in the valley itself, where they follow a system of migratory 
cultivation. Iheur principal crt^ are summer Hoe and mustard, maise^ and cotton, 
•own in idearaaoes made by the aae and hoe in the forest or the jungle of reeds. Their 
TiUiges, usually placed on.or near the banks of a nver, consists of a few houses built on 
pktfomis raised four or five feet above the naked surface of the plain, presenting a strong 
oontrsat to the ordinary Assamese village with its orchards of b^l, ]^m, and i^aintain 
and its embowering thicket of bamboos. Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which 
furnish out the village feasts, and the more prosperous viUages keep herds of buflaloeB also, 
though these pecmle, like so many of the non-Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an 
undean thing. The language sj^ken by all three sections of the race is practically one 
«ul the same. In geographical order, Winning from the eastern frontier m Bhutan, the 
succession is as follows :--Akas, a tribe closely akin to the Baphlaa but who have hitherto 
made no settlements in the plains then Baphlas ; next the hill Miris ; and finally the 
Abors, at the eastern end of the vdley. In point of importanoe, however, the Hiris rank 
a long way first. 

145. *^10 Miris are much the oldest settlers and the most numerous, 'nmy are divi- 

' ded into two mutually exdusive sections, which 

(1) The Miria. respectively known as Barahgam and 

Bohgam fO* twelve-dan and ten-dan Hiris. These Assamese names mve no due 
to tim migin of the distinction, but it seems p the Barahgam lliris are the 

wi... settlers. Their tradition is that their 

<#) Barahgam Kiris. ancestors, to the number twelve-score 

Mdsrt (the ladder standing for tbe house to which it is the means of access) oame down 
from tlmnBh under their king Buruk Ohutip, eho was himself one of the dan, and 
hence the Btmdigam MiHs call themselves Kajbausi. A third appdlation of theirs Is 
€hut^ which, they say, was given them by the Abom kings, and which seems to denote 
ttialt^y were foimd resiWt in the Ohutiya dominions at the time of their conquest by 
Ilie AhmBS, and ra thus to be dld^^^ more recent settlers. They^explsln 

their subjectioii to the Almmi by the fad that the ancestor of the Abom khs^ oome^a^ 
Itm hdiv4n by a 1^ cl gold, wbBe the dan of king Bumk originated In a person who 
0 Mne down by the humbler and was therefore destined to 

oeoupy an iajMsr pqdtion on the esith. Thdr king was entitled, however, to sit on the 
tlura of llm Ahtra^to^ The Barahgam Miris have only two 

or idm, Begu and 1^^ are exogamous, so that a Fegu man 

imait many a Bme womaii, and moe oerrA They say thde are the names of two brethers 
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^ Mioestoni of Uto Mm while yet in itii native mis. 
to |N» loUowingi*^ 


Bumbuktijel. 

Seengia. 

Moiengiynl. 

Oeaial 

liaaong-goya, 

Bohutiyal. 


The lisi of thdr hiefe afpMi 

7. Bonghuai 

8. l^mmgoya. 

9. Jongoya. 

10 . Pan^oya. 

11. Pani^paui. 

1^. Tamng geya. 


It 18 not dear whether these 12 kheU correspond with the 12 clans of the Barahgan^ hut 
the dans are probably of much older origin, while the kkeh chiefly t«3ce their numes froia 
plaoM in the Assam Valley, only OSnial, Saengia, and M<nengiyal appearing to he genuine 
Miri names, and these three are claimed also by the Dohgam Miris, 'l^e Bogam, or 
Oringam (as they call themselves, driay being the Miri word for “ ten**), are divided into 
V exogaraous phoida of Nora, Mili, Paien 

( ) ohiram Miris. Kfttdho, Koinan, Pogak, and Sinte. The story 

which the Bohgam Miris tell of their coming to Assam is that one of the Ahom kings 
established three depdts {hkoral) of salt, dri^ flsh, and doth, wherewith he tempted them 
to mme down and aid him against the Khamtis (whose invasion of Sadiya occurred in 
the last twelve or fifteen years of the 18th century), and that their original settlements 
were in Abhaipur, a tract of country between the Naga Hills and the Bisang, which 
seems to have been assigned by the Ahom kings as a dwelling-place for more than one 
tribe of uncivilized allies. 

146. Whether late or early immigrants, the Miris have hitherto preserved the purity 

^ , of their race, their language, and their religion. 

Phjdcal upMt ud eutom.. desoribes them weU » being 

** of the yellow Mongolian type, tall and powerfully framed, but with a slouching gait 
and sluggish habits.*’ The beardless cheek and obliquely-set eyes of the Mongolian may 
bo recognized in any Miri village. The strong well-nourished appearance of men and 
women alike is due, no doubt, to the animal food (beef excepted) which forms a largo 
portion of their diet. Another point in favour of the race is their custom of marrying 
only at adult age. Betrothal may take place at childhood, but marriage is deferred until 
the young couple are able to set up house for themselves. Often the bridegroom-elect has 
to serve for his wife, perhaps several years, in the house of his father-in-law. The women 
weave their own petticoats of coarse oottou cloth in stri^ of gray colours wrought with 
dyes obtained (as they say) from the Khamtis. Another article of domestic manufacture 
is the Miri rug Uim) made of cotton ticking on a backing of thick cloth. Upon the men 
alone devolves the labour of first clearing the jungle or felling the forest, but Idie use of 
the long Miri hoe is familiar to both sexes, and the women certainly take their full share 
of fieldlabour. 

147. The religion of the Miris is of a very rude and vague character, Nakiri 

(or MekiH and Makiran) seem to be the 
Their reilgloiw belief. departed spirits of their male and female 

relatives, who require to be propitiated on the occasion of any small or great misohimee. 
They also reverence the sun (doiaya), the heaven (talanff), and the earih (mohdaKinS), 
The intermediary between these deities and mankind is the MiH or a kind ot 

sacrificial priest or mpdidne-mau. The function is so far hereditary that one of the sone 
of a Mimbua will usually be a Mimbua, but the election depends upon the deity, who may 
just as easily choose an outsider. The process of vocation is thus described ; About the 
age of eighteen the favourite of the god is driven by the spirit into the jungle, where he 
remains for many days unsupimrted by any food but what he finds there. At the end of 
the time he comes home a changed person, perhaps wearing snakes coil^ harmlessly round 
his neck, hut at any rate able thenceforth to commune with the invisible world, and to 
answer all manner of questions by intuitive knowledge) he. also possesses the gifts of 
prophesy end of heding by prayer. Sometimes these mfto develop themselves <mly afW 
the lad*s Ulness on ms rdura from the jungle, in which case a Mimbua hat to he oalled 
^ ^ in to between him and the afflio^ve 

Hlsdntom Id i«U(Iiid «f BMDbgui the gsd. The Buihgrai 

’ older residents of the valley, are partk faUen 

away from their old reUgion. Nekirf and Nekinln serve them wdll enough lior emaU 
domestic occasions, but in puhlic worship (4oi* kAmva) they invoke Sankar and Parames- 
vAr. And thiint/b ii oiiU fha MimViiia. arho officbiaa. illA ovdflal ol Vfloatlini has Imuin 



Avwmmi. 
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iriHi Whatever tbe dmtiy, the eseentlftli af liroail% mie the «ame, 

^^eiK^tif el Ihtf laodiioe eC i loi^, a pig, er, cm great oocaskmi^ t hml#, wHA ^ dileMag 
ht sioe^heeir. 

V 

148. MitlelMtxy th^dead, msrround the grave with a feneeu inelde which 

.toll 

the giave mid took tor the fhotpnnts of mea < 

Iheg oomMto i]M the perecm or ereature to r 
die. 

140. ISie Hirh^ like other wild tribes^ are distinguished by the Assamese into 
* - ^ ^ 1 . 1 bhmkatia and ohkakaHa, aooording as they are 

Xitftiwiios of Hladtt Oosbaltit. followers of a Oomaiti, Their 

Oodhains are ohiedy those of the Siba^r Bktrict, on the south bank of the Brsdimaputra. 
though the great majority of the Miri settlements are on the north bank or in the island of 
the MiibulC itself the seat of some of the biggest Ooshains in Assam. Their connection 
with the Qoshaln, however, is rather temporal than spiritual. It is w<^h their while to 
seoure him as their friend by presents of a few annas yearly and a portion of mustard ai^ 
pulse afseording to each mana means and inclination ; but they have no Brahmins, nor do 
they adore any idol. In some places, however, I found that they had been prevailed on 
to leave off eating buffalo’s flesh. That they are sinking into the mass of the Hindu 
pcpulatum, however slowly, is proved by the existence of the class known as *itaU or 
ground Miris, who have given up their national custom of platform-houses and taken to 
uving on Hie ground— a change which signifies also a departure from mauy other 
national customs, religion include. 

160. The rdigion of the Hill Miris, who come down to the valley with madder in 
/ ^ mu TT u like cold season, is quite as vague as that of 

w the settlers in the plains, but here the place of 

Nekirf and Nekirin is taken by the Y&pum, a kind of sylvan deity, who sufl9ice8 for the 
needs of every-day life, though in critical conjunctures some greater god has to be gained 
over by the sacrifice of a mithan. A Hill Miri told me how he had onoe, while a boy, 
■otually seen a Yipum. The character of this god is that he lives in trees, and all the 
beasts of the forest obey him. My informant was throwing stones in a thicket by the 
edge of a pool, and suddenly became aware that ho had hit the Ykpum, who was sitting at 
the foot of a tree in the likeness of an old grey-bearded man. A dangerous illness was the 
oous^uenoe, from which the boy was saved an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Ykpum, who has subsequently visited him in dreams. The 
hiUmen propitiate also the spirits of the dead, called “ Orom*' in their own language 
(i^parently), and “ Mora deo” by them in Assamese. Their tribes are very numerous. 
1 easily obtained a list of some fifty, which are subjoined :(>) 


L— P^jracTiA Kxazfl 

(mId evm Sown fht 

Biai. 

Bottom. 

Btkn. 

Ooobam. 
llongAm. 
Ooiom. 
Obomoor. 


Oobha. 

Ttys, 


Talon (Talntn). 
Chimirr (Timur). 
Ulpu. 

CkiehL 

Lnmai. 

Dat 

Doomar. 

Cbitihoii. 

Ntroar. 

Holt. 

lidak. 

Boohs* 


n.— TAKBovza Mnxs 

(vho eome aorou eountrjf), 

Honidon (Momdso). BowAm. 

Dobom. T4r. 

Ukar. BHo. 

Bomclk. BongA 

Ktda. ent 

].ie. PboE. 

Toga. CM. 

Faro. Alka. 

Bak|M. HoblA 

Lika. HdH. 

Solan. MibA. 

Korin. Bfii* 

Kabak. 

TSkftr. 


But them indnde some ploid* of the same tribe, i.s*, section or families within the limits 
of which marriage is interdicted. The Timur or Chimirr tribe, for instance, has the four 
phoids of Hepo, Teiir, Tore and Lumo. Over and above this minute sub-division into 
tribes, there seem to be two main diviskms of Tdre and T4ne, or the inhabitants of the 
lower and the higher ranges retpeotively. The Chutiya Miris ore said by their hill 


f^lbSliovaboir«v«r,tbattbaaeaTomfiytbaiiamssofinritsadiaso8MSSSSS of Abm) riUsges In 
Ibo ttoaotslos, tboiiih posatbly soHi Tfilago laai also bs a don. 




mwmx. 


iu 


to l|e 1^re« wlile tbe so ctlled (<kr tittoo^ 
furo4{!iliiygaill|M)d f^ M? hsbftSs^oii t molbiis m^^wiiteviQd 

pkin far back in tbo moiuitains, are of the Tine or Tening (Colonel ihilton^s $ or 

it may he that the division is the other way, and that Anlm and (^tt^yn Mii^ am reo^ 
to ea^ other as and Tdr« of the same Mbe. 


t&l. The accepted ex|>la]iation of the Miri Is that it is an Aseamete word 
« 1 M*-* .V signifying a go-between, and that it was 

t1» MW. toth* Abor*. ^ aorthm hiB- 

people in their special character as traders and interpreters between the mountains and 
the plains. We find the same thing on the south side of the valley, where the Nagas of 
the nearer ranra enjoy the monopoly of trading, and are ready to (mfend it by of 
arms against 1m tribes of the background. The plains-dwelling fortunate, have 

been pushed down from their hills by the pressure from behind, ilie common storv is 
that they were slaves to the Abors, and they themselves, while not actually oonfessilig this, 
admit that hostilities with the Abors (whom they claim as near relations) were the cause 
of their leaving the hills. One of their settlements on the Bikrang is known as that of 
the hhalof or frm Miris. It must always be home in mind, however, that the name 
Miri is merely an Assamese term applied at random. Hill Miris and Plains Miris speak 
almost exactly the same lansmage, while the language of the Hill Miris is said tb he 
Identical with that of the Abors. 


152. The mountain region occupied by the Miris is situated midway between the 

country of the Abors on the east and that of 
(2) Th« Abort. Daphlas on the west. The Assamese word 

ahor means independent (hori means “ subject or dependent*’ and bor is the rpot of the verb 
moaning “ to submit or own allegiance**) and the Abors may have been so called by way of 
contrast with the vassal Miris. So closely are Abors and Miris connected that the names of 
some of their tribes (Eottom, Beni, Talen, Hepu, Laha and Ohimirrl are the same, but the 
Ahor branch of Chimirr is said to be distinguished by the custom of eating dogs ; in fact, 
they are cynophagists. Occasional intercourse is still maintaihed between them and Miris 
long settled in the phuns. In one of the houses of a Miri village of the Majhuli, 1 found 
a young Abor girl who had been purchased from her parents for Bs. 60 by a Miri on a 
trading visit to the hills. He had brought her up as one of his family, but she was easily 
distinguishable from them by her fairer complexion and more strongly marked Mongolian 
features. The Abors have only just begun to settle in our territory, mostly between the 
inner and outer lines of frontier, and consequently beyond the limit of the oensus. 


1 53. The origin and meaning of the name Daphla are not known. As pronounced 
„ in Lakhimpur, it would be written Homphila. 

< 3 ) TheDaphUa Msanlog of th* name. themselves Niso or NUinff, ThQ 

Miris they call Bodo and the Abors Te^n, but this last word seems to be merely the 
name of a tribe common to the Abors and Daphlas. The Daphla name for the natives of 
the Assam Valley is Earing. 


154. The Daphlas, like the Abors, are recent settlers Of late years they have been 
, coming down in small communities of five or 

Thdrhl.u.t,.Ddcu.t<m... six familieB at a time, driven by ecaroity of 

food or by the oppressions of the Abors. Some of these little colonies suffer terribly from 
sickness, and a Daphla hamlet too often presents a sad array of tenantless and di^ying 
houses. The Daphlas are less laborious cultivators than the Miris. Their villages are not 
so well stocked, nor so comfortable, nor are the men so tall as the Miris, though t^ eastern 
Daphlas are physically very fine f^lows. They bring the hair forward, wind it in a ball 
over the foiehead, and stick a skewer of wood or metal through it (a silver arrow in the 
case of a ohiet) A habit of slightly contracting the brows gives them a singularly proud 
and stem appWanoe. As one goes westward, however, the race de^neratos in phyrique 
and in the outward appearances of prosperity, and the westernmost Daphlas are squalid 
and dirty. Yet they regard themselves as superior to the Miris, with whom they will 
at^owlc^ge no relationsmp— a fact which seems to bear out the tifigiition of Miri vassalage. 


155. Daphla and Miri speak piaotically the same language, and their detties, Yapom 
^ 1 « , * Oroa, are the same. The Yapum are 

Their rdigion. male and fanal^aad exJirt in ind^ 

hers. A white goat or fowl is their ai^ropriate victim. The Daphhe also count the sun 
among their deities, but their great god, who requires a mithan to paro^tiate him. is called 
Ui or Wi, of whom no Daphla cares to ^[eak much for fear of iiumirring his dhqoliseuie. 
His (mararner may he guessed from the Assamese eqttivalsat M his na^ 
the god of the infernal regions. 
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Ifirii, Him Bi#litf m wej Mdt^ to 

euemto lie toe ttioto ito^rfel ef toe totee 
eecfltottt el ^he leoi* theuglL flepiuitod bf toe wMe breadto el the Miri eouaiii^ is 
mxM on toe jiusp, the Bephbe aod Aboie « mimber ol tribes in cemmeiL ifwek the 

eamehuignage, end m tm to intonnevry. fltoe followiiij h e tot of I^ephle tnhto s-^ 


Itoie 

Uoltu 


fiAre 

Yitd 

Edlu 

NM 

Chuha 

IWing 

Tochi 

Bde 


^gg8 

Yohn 

Aj^ 

Kabnm 

Pfl 

IMe 

OVtogd 

Bito 

Ittbiyit 

Beta 

G(dlng 

Obttbor 


Btto 

Chiri 

Kind 

mhsk 

Ttoik 

Hddung 

Elphu 

Tesin 

Teghing 

mtog 

Tto 


Marriage between members of the same tribe is forbidden) as also between members 
of tribes which are regarded as haying a common ancestor* 


157. The tohd numbers of Mins, Abors^ and Baphlas in the Assam Talloy (within 
„ . .V . . «... toe inner line) in 1872 and 1881 is toown in 

NamWs of the three tribes in the Assam Valley. subjoined table— 


Mxbu. 

Abou. 

DAnuBs. 




d 

M 

1 

£ 

1 

Sq 

i 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

M 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1S78 ... 

... 

107 

A04S 

m 

6,681 

4,886 

18,817 

1 

None 

262 

168 

418 

14368 

ISSl ... 

•• 

... 

8,113 

... 

10,836 

11,687 

28,636 

821 

1 

338 

210 

i 

848 

27.006 


The AborS) it will be seen) are quite recent settlers. Baphlas are found in the 
western part ol Korth Lahhimpur and the eastern part of Barang. They once had a 
settlement so far west as Hakomata, witoin 27 miles of TeimuT) hut it was abandoned 
some years ago for sites further east. The number returned by the census has since been 
augmented by new oolonies of immigrants in 1882 and 1885. 1%e inmesse among the 
Mirls » remarkable) and must be asorilm ohiefty to immigration. 


158, Two remarks are due to the reputation of these tribes. Colons Dalton says 
^ . that polyandry is common among toe Daphias. 

Bopadiatioa of ooriain ooatoms. however, they repudiate the practice 

with horror, and declared that it would be Tlsitod with death. TheMirisof the Majhuli) 
again) tiltony denied toat their boys and giris were ever allowed to come together in the 
manner whito ^^Ctomel Dalton desortoes as a tostival which few of toe uninitiated even 


henrol.** 
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199/ B !p Miitik (Moraa) ilkoiitd 

tm ^ «Mt6at all MaM; la ^ mm oi m old 

m. »tak(MM«B)Ml)llwA, diiri«<m of TTw>erA#Mm lyhig l>etan« tiie 

Ifoft IHUbif /laie BndimiM«ra» and tlio aouthora sioimtalm, aii^^m 
l^e wludo of Hha Moe&i laddiim]^^ Biatriol ob the a^th hank. mamim aedi^* 
taoii of the peocw of this ooirntry would be Madiak (a woTd which Bobinaoii aata is of 


Ifoa IHUbif , the BndimiMtra» and the southera laoimtalm, aii^^m 
the wlude of the o«eoe&i laddiim]^^ Bistriot ob the ebuth bank, oonuEMm dedi^* 
taon of the jpeocw of this oonutry would be Matak (a woTd which Bobinson sa^sls of 
Khawti origin), bat what the t^rm now denotes is not a resident d the country, but a 
follower of the Hatak Ooshain, and this latter distinction again, whateTer mi^have been 
its elfeot in former times, does not now avail to oonstitute a scmerate caste, inie original 
Matsk or Hoamaria Qoshain was a Kolita, who taught the ooctrines of the Vaishnava 


school, which he had 


inherited from Sankar, and whose di8ci|>le8, oomprising the 


great bulk of the inhabitants of Matak country, may have been bound together by 
cmnnianity of worship into a single religious body, in which caste differences were for the 
moment sunk. Bie tmdition. in fact, is that the Mataks were conyerted by Sankar. They 
are characterised by Bobtuson and others as peop' - * ' ^ 


are obaractensed by Bobtnson and others as i^ple of toe lowest castes. The Bakhimpur 
census returns explain what this means, for they show that two-thirds of the population 
of Matak consists of non-Amn tribes, while among the Hindu portion the two retmeot- 
able castes of Kolita and Beot constitute barely one<iifth. The Assamese of the lower 
districts reprded the Goshain and his medley following with some contempt, which they 


expressed by the term Hoamaria, or catchers of the JIfea fish, in allusion to the fishing 
carried on by his Bom disciples in the lake on whose bank the Goshain had his seat. 
This was in the Hajhuli, a large island in the Brahmaputra between the Sibsagsr and 
Lakhimpur Bistriots, and the name of the first Goshain who resided there is said to have 
been Aniruddh. The Shattra was subsequently transferred to the vicinity of Gorhat. 
Towards the middle of the last century an Ahom queen, jealous of the honour of 
Gokhani (Kali), the goddess of her own Tantrik Goshain, compelled certain Moamarias 
and their Goshain to do homage to the goddess by rubbing the sacrificial blood on their 
foreheads. Such an insult, the extremity of pollution for a Taishnava, was not forgotten, 
and some thirty years later the Moamarias rose in open rebellion, and obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, whence they were not finally expelled until after several disastrous 
conflicts, which shook the Ahom Kingdom towards its fall. In their own country they 
maintained their independence, and remained a tributary state under British rule 
until 1839, when their chief was deposed, and they were absorbed into the rest of the 
province. As religious body, however, they never recovered from the effects of the 
bloody stmgg^ around the Ahom capita, in which the Goshain had been killed and 
his most devoted followers dispersed. Forty years ago they were still to be found, under 
the name of Moamarias, in all parts of the Assam Valley, but the nickname has since 
fallen out of use, and its former synonym Matak is now heard only in tipper Assam, 
where it may mean either an inhabitant of the Matak country, or a follower of some 
Bolita Gos^n who claims to represent the historical Moamaria. In the latter sense 
the bearer of the name is usually careful to distingush himself as a puram hhagat^ 
or old believer. But thk, as remarked above, is not a caste distinction, though it may 
happen that the followers of such a Goshain are mainly drawn from some one such 
os the Boms. 


The few Mataks shown in the oensus retiums are charactwixed as Moran. The 
WMttB meaning of the word Moran is not very clear. 

ao»n. name applied to the upper pcntion 

of the Matak country, and is now need to designate the extensive tract of waste land 
to the east and north-eaet of Bibragarh, where sevend Goshains still have their reridenoe. 
A follower of one of these Goshains would call himself Matak Moran, but die distinction 
is one neither of ooste nor nationality. In Pemberton's Meport on the Sattem 
and in other early works relating to Assam, the Moamarias. Mataks, or Morans ore 
spoken of as a distinct tribe or nation. The Morans are mentioned in Assamese history 
fts having bean subdued by the Ahom invader in 1251, A.B. Bobinson says that the 
wiurd Biora means inhabitants of the jungles" : and the occupation assigned them by 
the Ahom conqueror, namely, that of wood-cutters, consorts well enough with this 
derivarion. In a list of divisions of the people aooording to the servioe e»mted from 
each ifiaas under the Ahom system of government, grass^ntteri ore mentioned as 
^boi^ or Moran, the former of which words cermmly meuis ** frequenters cf the 
}un^*^(kaM). The distinctive nationality of the Morans, whatever it may have been, 
has long aliioe disappeared. I suspect that 220 persons returned in the present census os 
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187. regard 1» the lum-AiTim limflimgw, llie dhief Aiithoril^ m M 

rnn^tmi liifltfQuiA. Hodgitm’B l^sBAjB, m which ho glfoe A vooo^ 

Koa^tiwi i4Mf cm. ^ gtmmm of iho Bodo, Kodi and 

Dhihsal trihcB,** with a dkeertatloB on thoir odf^n and mstory $ and (in the 8nd Tohimo} 
ooini^anitivo Tocahnlarios of a nnmher of iribos in the eoetera part of the Brahim^ntin 
Valley, Colonel Balton, in his Bthnology of Bengal, gitoe short descriptions of most 
of the hilt and aboriginal tribes of Assam, with speoimens of Tooabnlanes ; and cm* 
mratlve lists of words have been compiled by Sir George Campbell in 1^4, and by 
I)r. 'W. W. Hunter. Colonel McCnlloch, in his acoonnl of Manipur, gay© a series of vooa* 
bularies of Kaga and Euki dialects, and the late Mr. Bamant also pnbliriied a pamphlet 
containing vocabularies in a great number of languages between the Bnhmapuka and 
the l^ingthi. 

Ihe non- Aryan languages may be grouped as follows : 


or SorOf the langi^ge of the great Etchari race (Koch ismerdythc 
tribal name of Eacbaris who have given up their native speech and adopted Bengali), 
under which come Medi and Bablm (it is doubtful if they differ materially from 
; Kochari), Lalung, Chutiya, Garo with its offshoot Hajoug, and Tiperah; Mikir is 
perhaps an outlying memto of this group. The vooabuh^ k very different, but the 
grammatical structure is said to be similar. 


Ih’^JkOy Baffia^ JtftVi, Ahor and Mishrni. — These five tribes live on the Himalayan 
slopes to the north of the British frontier, and are said to be all more or less mutually 
intelligible. The Miris of the valley are said by sbme authorities to speak a difliefrent 
language from the hill Miris (in Hr. Hunter’s CompaiatiYe BiotioDary they occupy a 
separato place), but is generally thought that the speech is the same. 

III.— 2%e Shan langmgu, which are nearly identical : their members in Assam are 
Ahom, which is said to be lost as a current speech, but to survive among the Beoris or 
priests, and Kamri, Fhakial and Aitona, which are distinguished from Ahom by t^ 
fact lhat the two former tribes had bm converted to Buddhism before their advent in 
Assam, and their vocabulary has been affected thereby. The Aitouias are of mixed 
descent, and are said to speak a language compounded of Ehaiuti and Assamese. Exten- 
sive libraries of religious 8hdn books in manusoript exist In most large villages of these 
races in the house of the bipu or monk. 

IT. — the language of Bhutan, whether independent or subject to BaWai 
the Bhutan Bhutias, Thi^ngia Bhutias and Towang Bhutiaa all oome down to trade 
in Assam, but rarely to settle. 

V.—TiU Naga groug of languages, which poeribly indudes the Singpho. 

Kuki gfwp^ reaching up from south of. Manipur and Oaohar to the 
North Cachar and Naga hills, and probably including Manipur ; a Manipuri dictionary 
exists, and Major Lewis has published a volume on the Bso or Lushai Euki language.” 


VII,— 7^0 jraswi; which is believed to be an isolated race and tongue el whkh no 
veMve exisk nearer thim Annam. 

All these languas^ are represented in the oensus, exoept the Aim, Ahom, Ohiitiy% 
Thd^ialand Aitonk tongi^ the Ahm, m alieady dnerved, k ^h^ i spdEmi toi^ 
now, hut sevcfal villagm exist in which the three last are thongh the enninomSiis 
have failed to record them. 
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108. Qaro ii spokes only by tlie Gwo raoe, who sre fousd sot osiy in the Qsro 

HiUs but is the lower elopes and vajQeyeai 
^ thefootof the hiUsinlheil^baraodl^i^^ 

Ooabm and Kaatnm. A few acatteied isembem of the elan were also oenstiaed in 
JNmsng, Howgong hm Sibaanr. la Hie Talley tradl attadied to the Qaro 8,098 
poisons were esumeiated tt mosby xaee, but a laiger snmber, 8,849as epMkiog Hie 
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to Itoiikiii to Kftohftfi) h$m hem imhlifiM by Ib^ Aidai^M mmioiitotot «l 
Tm, ttoiMlItorKtod in toA itonuiii nnd ton Bengtdi cbavautor. 

iito. 

M**w v belieiwd ihaA thew is no ml diteenee bo- 
wum, m i, uijOBf. tween them ; but their grammar and tocabn* 

kry hate not been rednoed to rot. It l» reported that a Eabha will often dtootiho 

himself, when aahed hie rnixi,aen mhha>-Sladbari. The same persons are retnmed ae 
MtohilandltoldtaebytaiigtiageMpidliy riKsetoetertdiidrict, Hajonge, again, are 
helieted to be semi-Hindtiised Gams, who hate aeUIed on the lower spurs and in the * 
valleys at toe foot of toe Oaro Eillt on both toe north and south sides of the range } in 
toe talley tiaot attadtod to toe Garo HUb, 3,688 hate been returned as Hajongs by raoe, 
while only bSl ate reoorded as speaking that langua^ Here, perhaps, the discrepancy 
(if it be not due, as in Inkhimpnr, to an error of toe enumerators) maybe taken as a 
sign that toe nse of the langnage is dying out, and that Bengali is usurping its place, 

183. All Mikin by race are reo(nded as speaking the Mlkir language, of which a 
, tocabulary has been published by the local 

American Mission. 


196. The same ponoss (25,683 in niunbert are returned as belonging to the Miri race 

ana speaking the Miri language. They are 
found in Bamng, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

197. The term Kaga ooten a tariety of languages as well as of races. The 

** Kachoha Nagas” of North Cachar hate no 
I *••• connection, as far as we are aware, with the 

Nagas or Nagas in the hills sooth of Sibsagar, of whom several branches exist, differing 
in tongue or at least in dialect, such as the Jobokas, Banferas, Namsangias and many 
others, as far as the Patkoi range i and in the .Naga Hills District there are four races, the 
Angamts, Lhotas, Bengmas and Sernas, who differ completely both in language and dress. 
Three grammars and phrase-books of the Angami Naga language have Imn prepared by 
thm oihoem to qomMte for a pr^ offered by the Chief Commissioner, and one of these 
will, it is hoped, ere long be published. 


19S. The Maniporis for the most part settled in Cachar and Sylhet about the time 

of toe Burmese invasion of Manipur, and the 
Vaniimri. officers do not believe that any con- 

siderable emigration goes on now from Manipur into the Surma Valley. They hate 
identified themselves with the habits of toe people of the valley, and though a race of 
mix^ Kuki and Naga origin, have become more Hindu than the Hindus, professing 
themselves to be JB^hatriyas and to regard the tenets of caste with especial veneration, 
it might therefore have been expected that a large number of them would liave dropped 
the Manipuri as their mothm’-tongue and have adopted the Bengali of Cachar and 
Sylhet, which in effect they ell habitually speak. But not only have all Manlpuris by 
race been returned as speaking that language, but in Cachar, while there are 26,743 
Manipuris by race (Table VIII), the census returns show 38,9:i2 persons as speaking 
Manipuri. This is an obvious error, but no explanation of the way in which it (purred 
has been given* The number of Manipuris is believed to be nmen under-rated in both 
districts, hut especially in Sylhet, where the Deputy Commissioner believed that they 
appKMktoed more nearly 80,000 than 18,000. It is possible that some of them desirous of 
exalting their rank returned themselves as Hindus of good castes. 

198. The Santeng has been dassified in Ttole IX as a different language from the 
I Khasi, this is a mistake ; toe language of these 

two races is identical, though there is a 
tendency to dtverg^ce in different parts of the district as to the use of p^cular words. 
The number of Hhosis by race and by Wgne agrees in respect of all districts except 
the HQbi, hut here a strange disorepancy occurs: Table VIII shows 101,573 

Khasis by race ; and Table IX, 106,^ Kharis by langui^; so that j^ple have been 
ratumed as speaking toe language though n<^ of the Khasi race. Attention haa already 
been drawn to the ano^y toot m Table III B, 104^77 persons are recorded as Khaeis 
by religion, Tbe Kbasi has no written toaracter, and has been transliterated in the 
Boman character by toe Welsh missionaries who have published several works In it 
lor toe use of toeif pitmnry schobti and Bnglish students of the language. 
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Hn.t Distbxcts .. 


ftefatr HIU Traetf 
Quo HilU 
KhMTi and JiUntU 
Hills. 

Nsga Hilli, CirU 
sod Hilitsrj. f 
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Tlilagsf. 

HoltBM. 

Males. 

Femslea. 

Total ro* 
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76S 

Ill 

1$.868 

48.8e0 
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42,^'84 
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84^48$ 
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100 

1^1 
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APPENDIX X. 
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Auncum ON MONiraa wobk and douct, 1870 - 72 . 


the Xtth JfareA 1870. • 

It is alwEjTB to be legretted if, in e case where the Government of India, for reasons of 
- . WTT ^ tMA State policy, has recourse to exceptional legisla* 

Act Xiii. Of 18W. jyjj information 

as to its aims and motives is at once laid before the public. Nothing is more calculated to 
produce disquiet, in the minds ev^m of reasonable men, than ' the idea that the Executive 
Government is pimatred to set aside the action of the Courts of law by ex poet facto 
enactments, framed to give validity to arbitrary and illegal proceedings. If the provisions 
o| Act XXII. of 1869 (the Oaro Hills Act) have been subjected already to hostile criti* 
cis^ this has, we believe, been entirely owing to the reticence of Government itself — 
retioenoe which, now that the Act has become law, is not only meapingless but mischiev- 
ous. We have had an opportnnity of perusing a volume of papers bearing on tiie early 
history of the Garo frontier, printed and privately circulated by the late General Jenkins \ 
and these read in connection with other published documents enable us to give what we 
think a oorrect aooount of the Act in question and its roisoa d*itrc. 


The plains lying at the foot of the Garo HilU found by the Huhammadaii 
invaders of Eastern Bengal in the possession of a few powerful landholders of Hindu, 
or pomibly of mixed Hindu and Gani blood, to whom the Muhammadans gave the title 
not of * Ziemindar’ but of * Chowdry.* The revenue settlement made with these Chowdries 
was assessed not upon the land as elsewhme, but upon certain transit and market dues, the 
bulk of which was realised on the trade carried on with the Garo mountaineers at the 
kotes of passes'* or frontier markets estidilished at the foot of the hills. The main 
staple of this trade was cotton, which the Garos brought down annually in large quantities 
to barter for doth and salt, oo long as the Chowdries paid their tribute at Eungamattea, 
and 'squared' the Foajdar there wiw occasional gifts of elephants or sandalw^, they 
were left to manage their estates as they pleased. Accordingly, the more ambitious of 
them entered upon a career of conquest in the hills, and on the side of Gowalpora several 
of them succeeded in annexing such outiying spurs as ran into their zemidarees on ^e 
plains. On the Garo villages so conquered they levied a house-tax, and generally took as 
much as they could manage to get, after the manner of annexationists, ancient or modem. 
The natural consequence ^ those proceedings, and of the never-ending chicanery and 
oppression practised on ihe hillmeo at the frontier miu^kets, was a chronic enmity between 
the Garos end the Zemindars, relieved occarionally by wild murderous raids cd the 
hillmen into the plains, or tax-gathering forays of burkundases into the hills. 
And this state of wings ooutiQued for years after the British Government had 
taken nominal possesmon of North-East Bengal. The revenue settlement of the 
Chowdries was, however, placed by us upon a duferent footing. We gtmrally directed 
our best attentaou to revenue settlements. An assessment was put upon the land, and a 
more enlightened policy led nltiniately to abcdition of 'sayor'and transit dues 
throughout the country. But as * o^er * had been a prolific source of income to the 
landholders of Gowalpara and Mymenstng, particular enquiries were instituted as to the 
amount of oompensauoii to be given them for its loss. Accordingly Mr. John IfiUott in 
1788-89 made care^l haquiiy along the north bonndaiy d Pergimnahs Bh^repore mid 
Shoosnng, in Hymensing, as to the dues levkil by the semindaTs at the frontier maihets. 
Be found that as the Gi^ were too wsiyto venture fur into the plains, these markets 
were invariably established at, orin^ the p a s ses leidingtothe hills, and were strongly 







gaudaihy tii« Minindiff’i bturkuii^fauMMi. tlMBe wmM » Ibe soniiMiin nol 

imkqan »fe with lum aramd jmrtlM for eWhaat^himtliag or for piir]MMei of higih 
handed neouhitioii. ^l!he Oaroe beyond the Kotoe of paeeee were (im eaid) entimy 
tndepenoent.** The Mmindan were, therefore, giren a land eetthanent for their eetatee 
on tm plains only, and they got oompeQsation for the loss cX the does they levied at the 
marts. But beyond the line of these markets they migaged for nothing. X%ai was ^e 
oountiy of the Garo men. The Surve^^or Genemrs J%Nirtment and the sub-divisional 
system had not, however, then been inaugurated, and. In the absence of local supervision 
aikd precise maps, the zemindars sedulously, arid with much satisfaction to themselves, 
continued to levy dues at the Garo hdts, and succeeded now and again in collecting tribute 
from some wreMed village in the hills. In Gowslpaia the ever^recurring rakts of the 
Garos led the Government to discover the irritant cause; and as the task of repressing 
incursions now fell on the Government Police, it was determined after careful enquiry to 
exclude the Bengali zemindars and their rapacious amlah entirely from the hills, giving 
them such compensation as might prevent their suffering by the loss of any profite they 
there enjoyed, however illegally acquired. Ke^mlution X of 1822 was passed to give 
these arrangements the force of law, and it was distinctly the intention of (tovernment at 
that time that it should apply to the whole of the Garo Hills. As a fact, Garo villages on 
the Myniensing side were actually settled by the Gowalpara authorities hnder that regula- 
tion. Long years passed of which we know little, till a series of bloody raids by Garos 
on the plains of Mymensing led the Bengal Government in 1860 to enquire into the state 
of the bills on that side, and it was found that the villages were in a ferment because the 
Shoosung zemindar had been steadily pushing further and further into their midst, levying 
house-t»ix by armed burkundazes and closing the fnmtier markets entirely to those who 
proved contumacious. Twelve serious raids in the course of four years allowed that 
matters were come to a crisis. A costly expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
perpetrators of the last incursion, and the inquiries then made clearly established the fact 
that the oppression of the Shoosung Eajah’s amlah was the cause of all the trouble. I n 
1859 it him been decided by the Revenue authorities that Pergunnah Shoosung terminated 
at the foot of the Garo Hills— as the records of 1789 now show that it indubitably did. Tin> 
Bajah was, however, suing in the Civil Court to establish his right to include m it over 5 <k) 
square miles of territory in the hills. Of this suit Gtovemmeut knew nothing till it c.tiue 
into the High Court, when it was too late to offer farther evidence than had locally biu u 
profferred, and the Rajah was able to prove easily enough that tome Garo village < lad 
now and again paid him tribute, and that the local ofitoers had now and again .idmiUed 
this. Local officers in Bengal know little of the m^vious history of their district, and 
take little trouble over Government suits. With tw approval of we Secretary of State it 
was determined to put Regulation X of 1822 iu foroe, and to exclude the By oh from inter- 
ferenoe in the hills as the only means of preserving a quiet frontier. This was done, 
but the High Court, on the very imperfect case put before it for Government, decided 
that the wording of the Regulation was not wide enough to cover these arrangements. It 
ruled that the Rajah had shown that he had toms rights beyond the line laid down by the 
survey as the north bounda^ of his estate, but it left him still to show what the extent of 
these rights actually was. In 1866 the Government had inaugurated in the Garo Hills 
that policy of direct management by selected offioera which will, we believe, in a few 
years reclaim all the wild tribes on our norih-east frontier, and the Question which it had 
now to decide was, whether it should permit the. oivilizatioo of a whole people to be inded- 
nitely hindered by the grasping machinations of a Bengali zemindar, when it knew his pre- 
tensions, however specious, to be unsound. The High Court itself had, as regards the 
Bhutan Bwirs, preuMd upon Government the fMt that their tribunal, bound as it was to 
decide only on legal proof, was not a proper forum when considerations of frontier policy, 
and the settlement of barbarous tmcH came to be dealt with. Tenderness or regard for 
the social virtues of the Shodimng Rajah, and we believe ho is not destitute of these, would 
have been a crime. Act XXII ^ 1869, therefore, re-enacting Regulation X of 1822 
in less ambiguous terms, enabled the Lieutenant-Governor ol Ben^ to exclude the 
Rajah’s dependents from the hills, and to place the direct mauagement of the Garos in the 
ham of the Deputy Commissioi^* Pull oompensation will under the Act be given to 
the Bajah for everv right he can show that he exerciaed {for all Hie profits he can prove 
that he enjoyed. What the result of Government policy in dealing with the Garos has 
been we may be able at some future day to ^ow. But meontime we trust we have made 
it clear that higher consideratioos than a petulant reoelve not to be womted in A civil 
suit led the Government to the peering of the Garo Hills Act d 1869. 
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^ ««m o^iooted bf fiot)|«ii^ It bos 

Win* JM»tf| 0 i fiiot to iWMfd foUl tbo oitefilj of tli« otitor tribei 

dw«iRl% nmM tbo gvoot mountain a^fitoiiM IM fia^ it baoto 

i»]iai4or bow boi^ to bring nudor oontifol tbo mbabitantt of ^ mngeii tbat intoineot our 
flotHod diotrlots. In regard to Ibe former, it bae long m been eeeii tliat to enter on a 
cmeer of indeftnite oonnuest towards 1%ibet, Cbina, or Biiirma» were rain iomI profltleea 
l^ pditey adotM, therefore, has been in theo^ ooe ^ watcuful ^reiparediieM, sitbjeel 
im doubt to o(K»isionaUa|is^, but on the whole effeetim GoncUiation b^ free admiMnoa 
to trade, interpmted and emphasized by a strong Moo ol frontier posts, » what Govern- 
ment offers to the Abom, Mishmees, and such lihe tribes. A similar policy was tor a long 
time pursued towards those other room who occupy the broad range of hills that lim 
between the Assam \ulley and the plains of Cachar, Sylhet, and Mymeusing. Iieaving 
out of sight the Khasias, with whom special oircnmctooes 1m us into settled relations at 
a comparadiively eoriy date, we here refer particularly to the Nogas and Garos. Of the 
Nagas, their history, their sufferings, and their reclamation we may find another c^por- 
tumty to speak. At present we must confine our remarks to the more westeriy trme of 
Oarce. Long before our accession to power, these mountaineers had dealings with the 
low country ; and among the earliest documents in our records is a proposal by itengia, 
Chief of all the Garos, to become a Company's zemindar, were he only delivered from tho 
oppression of bis neighbours, the Bengalees of the plains. Nothing, however, came of 
this, and the Garos were left to settle their own quarrels, and ravage periodically the 
frontier villages, till tlie time of Mr. David Scott, the great Bro-Consul of North-Kast 
Bengal. Under his vigorotw rule efforts were made to bring the Garo Chiefs under our 
iiifluence and control. Regulation X of 1822 was passed to remove from their midst the 
intrigues and oppressions of Bengali zemindars and their amlah. The frontier marketa 
were thrown open to the hillnien, and for a time it really seemed as if this would be one of 
the first races to accept onr rule and its attcmdant benefits. But David Scott died— the 
conquest of Assam and more imperial claims drew off the attention of Government— the 
Garos of the inner hills fell away from all engagements with us, and only>cm the outer verge 
of the plateau was an unoertain control kept up and a kind of spasmodic order preserved by 
the darogahs and burkundazes of the iiei^ibouring thannahs. The country hecame a land 
unknown ; the people were prove ! uncouth and dangerous. Frotectod by deadly and til 
but impenetrable thickets the Garos’ fastnesses were for long years inviolate; their 
outrages unchecked and for the most part unpunished. When now and again some 
more than ordinarily ferocious raid hod desolated whole villages, and filled each little 
frontier mart with horror, a Company of Sepoys or Police would perhaps straggle up 
into the hills, and after burning tlie first village fbey could find, hurry down again, half 
of them silly from fever, and the rest halt and maimed from stumbling over the pitfalls 
of an enemy they had never seen. The general policy of both Local and Supreme 
Governments up to I860 was to have no direct dealings whatever with the savage tribes 
of the Assam Valley. Non-interference did its worst. Bengal, however, at lost got a 
Euler who saw in th^ mountain ranges an integral part of the proviuoe committed to 
hiseWge, and who did not regard with oomplao^y the groes darkness that hud 
gathered round them, broken only, as it seemed, by the glare of burniug villages on hill 
and plain. Bir Cecil Beadon took up the prebiem so long laid by, and enunciated a 
policy the results of which have already surprised those v4o hoped for It was in 
truth no new poliev. It was merely the reiteration of the old, but still inexplicable foot, 
that one British o<6oer of tact and firmness living in tiie midst cl an inferior rooe, ready 
to redress their grievances, to sympathize with their wants, and punish their crimes, entt 
turn the hearts of that people to himself, and lead them fbnmrd to civiltxatien ^d peace, 
in 18^ the (^ro Hills District was founded, and Lieutenant Wifliamson, m eflioer 
whose suhseqaent proceedings have amply ibown the wisdom of his selection, was directed 
to establish himself permanently on the ^ra peak, in the very heart of the Garo HillSi 
Furnished, o! course, with a sumcient guard he lost no time in taking up his station. 
TOe Garos at first viewed his advent with suspiciozL but he fortuiintely pohwsied acoom- 
idiihmenls awoke their wonder, imd idtimately won Mr respect. Unerring skill 
with the rifle, and a soundness iff wind and lipih that enabled him to the Mere 
in a time uj^ill, were a better introduction for him tium even his armed ndlloe. Oom- 
mnhity alter community have come in to iendti* their allegiamm, and when kst the 
Comintmttimr visited the hills, them met hhn Cram am mtiOe vMe sevesM Ohiece, 
fouvlemi of whom had never paid tribute to man. And all these mo bioodless victories. 






\ uetted |i» be. Htinuu inwHIloe bet been eVerywhei^ yepww ed, a 

dof novr telniiit tie plaee of Hw nobler vktiixi. Only a email jtoruon nf tbeoountry 
lenaSiie anirtertedf ana Inlo ibal no Englieh foot m em penetalated. Lmteiiaiit 
W^iaiiiMmi lioifo^ lio|iee to enter it from idte side the Khasi Hills next com weatlier; 
4 and alrefidy bas fooorted that he sees in near piniqpect the oonm^ 

‘^biniea^ Hills to the British Qovemment*-^ oonqiiest as cheap finaneiiUly 

as it w wditically raloable. The Held here opened for the Teacher and the Missieaaiy 
twe need do no move ^an indicate. We sosroely dare hope that there may not hereafter 
'arm some difficulties. A natioa is not bom in a day* But to secure success it is 
essentially necessary tiiat the influence of our officers brought to bear on these savages 
directly and undisturbed. The invariable ooBaequenoe of the machinations and encroach- 
ments of Bengalee famdlords in these hiUs has been outrage and bloodshed. We know 
t^t they have no substantial right there, but let us buy up whatever they by use have 
aoqnireo. The simplioity of a hillman makes him the easy victim of the Bengalee^ 
nhether it be in Soothalta, or among ^e Oaros, or in the Hill IHnotB of Chittagong. Our 
Qovemment has had tome oosUy lessons on this subject, let us hope it will profit by 
them. 


The system under which the Oaro HiUs are administered is simple and deVdid of 
technicalities. Each village has its Lukma or headman, who is primarily responsible for 
the payment of its tribute^ the production of offenders and the maintenance of order. 
Over eveiy circle of villagm is placed a Luskur or pett^ Chief, chosen for his influence and 
good character. The Luskurs try all cases of theft, injury to property, injury to the 
person not affecting life or limb, house-trespass and affronts, provided neither of the 
parties is s near rehdive of their own or a foreigner. They punish by fine, after proceed- 
ings hrid in open durbar in the presence of at least three witnesses. Wither party, if 
dissatisfied, can appeal forthwith to the Deputy Commissioner who tries the case de uovo. 
In the same way the Luskurs each in his own jurisdiction, tiy civil snits— their proce- 
dure being entirely oral. The Deputy Cmnmissioner hears such oases on appeal, and 
ordinarily settles mem by reference to a punchayet. Houses, needful clothing, cooking 
utensils, implements of husbandary and seed-grain are exempt from attachment and sale. 
No professional pleaders or mookhtars are allowed. I^e tribute paid as a house-tax levied 
on each village is intended to be rather au acknowledgement of submission than a source 
of revenue. Altogether, the idea of the hill administration is village self-government 
under the immediate superiuteudenoe and watchful eye of the resident British officer. 
What the results have been we have already shown. 


JPipneerf the 18ti August 1870 . 

We have more than once drawn attention to the progress which oivilisation and order 

If DM dW tbD oaroiL making in the Garo Hills. We have done 

Mom sboat iba Gams. ^ ^wo-fold object. It is, on the one 

hand, intmestii^ to know the dealings of Government with hill r^, hitherto reckoned 
dangerous and irreclaiinable i and, on the other, it is no small encouragement and satis- 
faction ta our frontier officers to think that their labours are not wholly overlooked, and 
that their oountrymen are sympathising with their trials and triumphs. We doubt if the 
residents in towns and favoured stations, the frequenters of band-stands and lovers of 
croquet, ever realise the pwition and life of the gallant young fellows, who amid jungles 
and swamps and roped hills ate rough-hewing the savage peoples of the frontier into 
shapely members of the body politic. The solitude and self-sacrifloe of such a life are but 
little understood. With no oompanions but his police guard ,* no recreation save that 
afforded by his gun ; exposed to the deadly miaam of the vaUcys ; a Native doctor his only 
medical adviser ; liable at any momeiit to treacherous attack ; no aid or succour within 
many miles ; his house a hut, his food uncertain, with no luxuries and few comforts the 
Hills Tract Oflioer must have heart in his work, or he will utteriy fail, and be of all ’ men 
most misemhie. But if he sees his efforts prospering * if he sees savage communities 
idmndoning their lawtessness and burying their feuds ; if he finds them coming to him lor 
advice, for redress of injuries, and adjustment of disputes* if barbarous oustOms drop 
quietly out of use, new indnstries spring up, new wants arise * if he knows that a nation 
m awmting to new bei^ in his haiidii, we oan imagine no reward more rich, no 
mope pure than hia. wot this reason it is that the aanuai reports of such districts ihmild, 
and we belierve do, engage the attention of Government. They are generally unpretending 
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lim imM ^ (h«ir pn. Saoli vx$sa mOia litifilfli lltmr likMi «lkim 

% A cwd wik » ireU known nnkiio ls t^gkt i% 

md1im^onlim 4;#^ yoangnmn, who om sonfo# )»o 

to teb liolii bf I& M be aemd with bit mn band a nkidork^^^ 

intbeoentre of Idt or stormed tome wed-^h impregnable stoolEade 

fided wik anw imd ekdlte^ braves. The North-East Frontier bat known many tuoh 
men, but ^Wr story will never perhaps be folly told. The eyes of India tom only 
westward, and the pettiest skirmish on the Black Idountain is more to the Qovemment, 
and |noro to the pubtio^ than the obsoore victories, now-a-days mostly bloodless, which 
have added whole distrmts to oar empire, and are seooring for us a quiet frontier on the 
Sant, , 

0hinoi% more particnlarly at the Garo Hills Administration Eeport for the past 
year, whieb nes before us, vro find that twenty-three communities have in that time 
submitted to our rule, ^ere aro now only some fifty villages in the whole of the bills, 
which claim to be IndeDendeut, and even tnese are praotiomly under our inftoenoe and 
control ; most of the Oniefs have submitted voluntanty. In a few instanoeS subjeotiQii 
was insisted upon as a punishment for outrage, hut thanks to the firm bearing and 
admirable tact of Lieutmaiit Willbunson, not a single shot was fired, thoi^h ocomionall^ 
collision seemed all but certain. The main duty of the Bwuty Commianoner, since his 
settlement in the hills, has been that of a peace-maker. To put an end to the inter- 
mtnable blood fends <a the Garos has been ^e object ho has kept steadily in view. It it 
fenerally impossible in any case to Ml how far bac^ a quarrel ruus, or with whopi rssts 
the blaii^. Bo ^ mode of reconciliation adopted is this. A strong party is marched 
to the neighbourhood of the villages oonoemed. The chief men are summoned, and 
informed that the British Government has determined that there shall be no more feud, 
but that all its sub jects ehall live in peace with one another. The skulls and ghastly 
trophies of past murders are brought forth, and iu presence of both parties pi^lidy burnt. 
A soleimi oath of friendship is then sworn, the sanction of which is the warning that tiie 
village that first violates the trooe shall hd summarUy punished by the Sahw himself. 
None of tbeee engagements have yet been deport^ from. Tlie system so much in vogue 
at times of bribing the headmen of such communities into good behaviour is being entirmy 
abandoned. A peroentage upon the tribute coUeoted is given to the Chief seleoted by the 
Deputy CiHnmiasioner for the charge of a mrole or a village, but anuual pTesenta and an 
indiscnmmate diatribution of rewards are now beooming things of the past 

It may be interesting to give the history of one ^ro feud, finally settled duriug the 
past year, that some idea may be formed of ihe vitality of such quarrels and the extra- 
ordinary ramifications they take, Lengsang. the head man of Bibugiri, cast eyes of 
unlawful love m a married woman in msvulage, l^kri by name. Like David, when 
enamoured of Batbsheba, he deteimined to get rid of the inconvenient hnsbaad, a 
relation ol his own, by putting him in the foro front of the very next battle ; but he 
went further, for he made a secret arrangement with the enemvj the men of Mpdalangiri, 
that they Should come up speedily as though to attack his village of Eibugiri, and there 
•lay Eingrang, his leman’s spouse. The plot was carried out, Bingrang died m the 
affray, a^ Iiengsang with a readiness to forgive injuries which amas^ those nqt in the 
secret, made peace with Mandalangiri and took Sookri to his bouse. The avenger of 
blood was how^r not far distant. At Boldakgiri was a boy called Dingrang, related to 
both Lengsaug and the dead Bingrang, who grew up in the belief that on him lay the 
duty of repaying to Mandalangiri the daughter of his relative. Arrived at man’s 
estate he slew k native of that place and so re-opened the feud, Elated by the sucosss 
of the k»t raid he planned another, and m this he^ was joked by Bibugiri apd 
Dengsang himself, wno thus oraftily sought to vindicate his own innocenoe ©f 
Blng^g’s murder. Maniilangiri nowever boat them off. Then Dingiang and 
DengMUg and by treachery the yoimgmansuiprised the o^r sinner and 

buljfl^im fiik seven of his family, in this affair one-half of Bibugiri assisted 
Dln^hHlig, Mand^dangiri now canm up and stmmed that part of Blbugu'i which had 

P to murder their old semet aUy, Lengsang, putting to death all tbey could 

In 

I acooupBces were seised and transported. villages concerned were all hmvily 
Tba cd the iuuiderod were produoed Ind burnt, a lasting peace swOin, 
and imlivatidh tifk ifkui^ 
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’W'« m Std to m th«t t|i» Oovermso^t to to «vm onoopni^po^ 

to to AiowSoiln mtooimrioB in toir eiforto to e<|i|p»to to Giaros* Thm Govomwonl 
feboolii «t to foot of tit® IfciBs onlji* meh to tof breto. Tbo jmwionotto bjf toonng 
into to interior will eeeure tbe real hillmen. In to oonreo of n lew ^yeors we nuiiy hope 
to Itod to <3«roB m peaerf^U se to Kole j and if Cbritonit? toobi interpoee to prevent 
their fblUng ito to grow »a|>er8tttioii8 and caste ahsnrdito of Eind«d8fn> tot snmJiy 
is mly matter for gmtulaUoii, A good work will have been weU done. 


24ifit Mwrek 1870. 

Separated from tlie Oaroe by the oonntry of the Khasias and the Sintenp dwdUs 
^ . tot agglomeration of tribes known by the 

Th« Nags H»U« Dlairiot generic name <tf * Naga.’ Phikiogiste find in 

them direct descendants of the ‘serpent* races of the Vedio chronicle. History, less 
imaginative, knot's tom as the Nangtas* or ‘naked* savages who disturbed to 
borders of the Ahom kings. The hills which in the Garo oountry ere broken up by 
numerous ravines and clothed with dense thiokets of useless jungle, rise nnmng the 
Nagas to meet the great central range, and though difficult enough to traver*©, yet open 
out here and there into broad sweeps of rolling savannah, wood^ with Oak a«clbee<4i 
and fir. Tlie tribes inhabiting this part, which may be roughly described as lying between 
Assam and Manipur, are all known as Nagas, but they have no inter-tribal relations, no 
common bond of union. Each village is self-contained and self-governed j stockaded to 
meet the qien attack, and ever on its guard against the treachery of its nearest neighbour. 
The smaller villages it is true obey for their own sakes the behests of the more powerful j 
but in most things each community stands alone. In years now happily gone by, the 
advance of a common foe, whether m the shape of the pony cavalry of ^lanipur, or the 
red-coated sepoys of the Sahibs, might draw them together for a time ; or the prospect 
of a successful raid upon Cachar or Assam would induce a temponir^f oblivion of village 
jealousies ; but to trim his rough kilt and collar with the hair of bis enemies was the 
ambition of each Naga warrior— a delight not easily to be foregone. The blood feud of 
two communities could only be airpeosed by blood, and each fresh settlement renewed the 
mutual debt. Such were to savage hillmwi with whom w'o first made acquaintance in 
the year 1882. It would be wearisome to bring together all we know of their various 
septs, or to recapitulate the dealings of our Government with them for the last forty 
vei^rs. Nor w ould the retrospect be in all points a pleasant one. It is only now that w'e 
ijjui look with unmixod satisfaction ujion our avowed joUcy in the IuIIb, The first 
attempts to o]>en up the Naga territory were made rather in tho interests of Manipur 
than of India, and were due to to fact that Bajah Gumhhir Sing was desirous Of 
stiTugthening hi» hands against Burma by intimate trade relations with Assam, and it 
was thought well to encourage him in this poli<y. But the only effect of this encroach- 
ment on their hills w'as to rouse tho whole Angarai Naga clan and bring them down in 
vengeful foray, not on Manipur, where there was little to get and many to keep tot 
little, but on to defenceless villages of the Cachar and Assam plains. In due course 
retaliatoiy or, as toy were called, punitory expeditions were sent into the hills ; and 
although some attempts were made by the officers conducting these to establish 
amicable relations for to future, but little success seems to have attended their 
efforts. The hills were claimed as British territory and Manipur was waamed to con- 
fine itself to certain prescribed limits. Engagements for the payment of a nominal 
tribute were entered into by the Angamis, only to be broken when our troops 
withdrew. The establishment (ff a police station in the hills was met by yehement 
protest expressed in tbe murder of its Barogah. Between 1)889 and 1860 ten military 
expeditions had been sent amiinst the Nagas, with no more tangible result than to 
burning of many villages, the destruction ctf much grain, the loss of many lives, and to 
cenfirn^ hostility of the whole tribe. Baffied at length by the inveterate eavageiy of 
to neople and to difficulties of their hills, to Government fell back on a policy of 
absolute non-interference and defence s and even the Imperial Balhonsie emphatically 
pronounced to game not worth to candle. We had nothing to gain, he said, by 
atmexing a wild people and their barren hills. So we rstoated them to a kind of pplitol 
“ Coventry.** In to year 1861 our troops witolOW, and the Nagas relieved toir ftslinga 
on the oooiision 1^ a grand series of two and twenty reidi, cl which we prudently to^ 
no notice, for fifteen years we left them to OMWelves and to to teoSter merditt of 
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oonid ftm mma from the iiumrsioiie of e foe to whom hiil tm ewmnp end Ihm 
ymre elite iiw^^ What we hed to do was to enter holdJy <m the work el 
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Borm In the v^y midst then of the Angami country was & site aeleoted^ at whhi 
lieutenant Giegory, a i|)e(^Uy ohoM should he pemanently located. Ait^ed 

^ a stronn guard/ hut avoiding all appearance of aggressicm, he built his lieadr<|uartem 
emtion at Sam(K>gopdting;a pl^ which had once bdore been a police poet and the people 
of ndiich were wtlliug to sulmte to our rule and enjoy our protection. They aipr^ to 

a houso>tax of Bs. S per annum, commutahie to eight days* labour in the yean No 
attempt was made to annex any community by force. They were all Invited to meet 
lieutenant Gregory at Samoogoodting, and the objects of his settlement there were fully 
explained to Giem. A g^ral amnesty of all old offences was proclaimed, except as 
regards one villi^ wluoh had recently been guilty of a bloody mid on a Meeikir haii^. 
At the same time there was no weakness of demeanonr shown. The assembled 
were warned that outrage would be met by summary chastisemeot, and as earnest cl this 
the offending village of Baxepemah was rased to the ground and its inhabitants distribute 
through other communities. All were told that no interference would be exercised 
in res^t cd their internaL feuds, though the Deputy Commissioner was rmdy to act 
as arbiter on reference voluntarily made. Those who chose to submit themselves 
to the British authorities and pay the small tribute demanded in token of fealty would be re- 
ceived and become entitled to protection. But all without distinction were invited to 
and were permitted to frequent the markets established near the foot of the hiUa, on receiv- 
ing a pass from the D6|)uty Commissioner and leaving their spears at Samoogoodting tUl 
their return. In antioijiation of the time when our influence should be paramount, il^ was 
decided as regards civil and criminal administration to work on the basis of recognised cus- 
tom. In petty crime and civil cases the Goonboora, or village Chief or Chiefs, were to de- 
cide with the aid of ussesaors, subject to the appellate and general control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. They were also to be held responsible for police and for the tribute of ttiefr 
community, receiving 21 i)er cent, on the collections by way of salary. Such in brief was 
the system introduced, and wliat has been the result ? First and foremost there 1ms not 
been a single Angami raid since Samoogo<^ting was occupied. Tills is of itself no 
mean soccew Then again the Deputy Commissioner has been able to visit in peace most 
of the principal oommumties. He has not made any attempt to exact tribute or extort 
labour, hut the Naj^ in large gangs voluntarily offer their services to construct roads and 
build the station. For this of course they are paid fair wages. Ijast year 3,000 of them 
visited the plains for trade, without committing a single outrage. Deputies from all the 
principal villages now attend at Bamoogt^ting and act as means of communication 
Mtweeu their people and the Deputy Commissioner. The name of Angami,'* writes the 
Deputy Comnuasiouer of Assam, “once a terror to the frontier peasantry of Nowgong 
and Qolaghat, and an abhorrence to civil oflioers, promises soon t^ designate as peoc^ul 
and industrious a people as any we have dealings with”. 

The Nagas who live to the south of Seehsaugor and on the westerly slopes of the cen- 
tral range are not so open to our influence, and liave to be dealt with as the Abors and 
MishmeOs, and other external tribes, So late as 1867 they committed a raid jit Gellaki. 
but as all their supplies are drawn from the plains we can punisli them effectively by dos- 
ing the markets to them. This coiirse induced them to deliver up to justice the leaders p 
the Gdkki raid j and the gradual civiliaitimi of the Angami District on their flank will 
soon give us such a point of vantage as will render outrage impossible for the future. 
There is much yet to bo done, and there may be dilBculties yet to oome, but the right 
pxth has at last been struck, and time must lead us to a happy issue. 


i’lOaeer, 2814 itfarc^ 1870. 

In brief accMmni which we lately gave of the Garo Nilte District ww , said 

Govemmeut was on its north-mudi IronGer 
Ohlitagsiif Hill Trsotf. engaged in working out two di4mot polidos, 

, the flmi defemive imd dire^ 

off the attirnhs of the peoples who, are geographtually and iMdtticahy beydpiiur 
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eonMi ; oter mi dviHinag, destfoed to bHtag Into Ibe bodt#Htio 

tbooo Mbos iwb(Me IwMtat is undoubtedly within fee liroite l^ie IbnpiW. Ifo hnye 
now to turn to a piurt of out frontier wbbro theee problems present thesnselfes for 
solution in a oompomte shape. We dnd oursolveS in Onitta^ng nemxned in eastward 
by a great taountain System within which dwell warKke tnoes bf whose history, wants, 
and local position, we know as little as we do of the Abort and Mishmees ; while nortb* 
ward between us and the settled District of Cachar intervenes a tract of hill land hitherto 
unexplored, the inhabitants of which, the Dushais, harass us north and south as the 
Garos were wont to harass Gowalpara and Mymensing. l^eoreticallT it would seem 
that our oourw of action was clear before us. We hare, one woula think, only to 
protect the plains eastward by a chain of police posts, and to occupy the Lushai country 
as we occupied Tara and Samoogoodting, to effect the same good results. What should 
be done as re^wls the Dushais we may on some future day discuss. Meantime let us 
gamine the position of the Government in the hills lying east and south of the Begula- 
tiou District of Chittagong. The first fact which compaoates our problem here is that 
we have not been able, as on the north side of Assam, to confine our administration to the 
plains. ^ When we took possession of Chitta^ng, we found two Hugh chieftains estab- 
lished in the hills, paying a tribute in ootron to the authorities at Islamabad. They had 
obtained a sort of rude sovereignty over the wandering tribes who “ joomed” along the 
conrse of the mountain streams, and who were known under the various titles of Koomees 
Rookies, Mrungs, &c. In 1789 we converted the cotton tribute into a money payment, 
which oddly enough is to this day known as the " Rapes” mehal or tax, the basis of this 
tax being a capitation fee levied annually by the Chiefs on each couple of jwmem owing 
them fedty. It was the duty of the Chiefs as well to repress any lawless tendencies 
among their own subjects as to ward off the attacks of the less settled races living in Ihe 
upper hills towpds Burma and Arracan. The whole country south of the Kumafoolie 
River was nominally the kingdom of the Phroo family j and to the head of this family in 
1847 the Government granted a considerable remission of revenue on his undertaking to 
defend the plains and his proper hills from the Shindoos and other powerful tribes who 
were even then pressing upon British territoi^. North of the Kumafoolie jurisdictiona 
were more divided and separate settlements more numerous. Hence our earliest steps 
in direct administration of tne Hill Tracts were confined to the north of that river. It 
was not till 1 860 that the Hill Tracts of Chittagong were formally separated from the 
regulation district and placed under a special Supenntendent } and even then— although 
A^ XXII. of 1860 enabled Government to provide a complete system of management — 
the miun object of the Superintendent’s appointment was that he might, through the 
agency of the Chiefs, prevent raids which had of late years become somewhat numerous. 
H^csre the Superintendent entered on office there took place that most disastrous incursion 
of savajms into the plains of Tipperah known as the great Rookie invasion. Passing 
across the north of the Chittagong Hill Tracts a horde of wild mountaineers burst 
suddenly upon the unsu^ecting Bengalee villages of the plains, and burnt, plundered, 
slew, and carried captive, retreating safely to their jungles when the troops at length 
arrived. It was the attempt to punish this outrage that first epened our eyes to the 
character of the coustry and the task that lay before us. with infinite difficulty an 
expedition^ force penetrated to the village from which the War party had set out. 
To bum it down and struggle back again was all they could effect. The hills wore 
deadly in climate, clothed with impenotrablo thickets, utterly destitute of supplies, broken 
up by ravines and countless water-courses ; the only paths were torrent beds, along whi(^ 
alignt-armed Rookie might perhaps safely travel, out which to the sepoy were as difiBcult 
as the jungle on their sides. Such was the country we bad now to enter. The aearer 
ranges were inhabited ^ tribes of peaceful joomeas, our undoubted subjects whom we 
were bound to protect, we took their revenue and they fairly claimed our aid. The 
interests of our settled districts also demanded consideration ; and well nigh hp^ess 
as with the available means the task appeared, it was yet underhdeen. A line of Mrong 
police posts was planted on the outer verge of the joomea tract from the Fenny to the 
Ruma^Ue, and the Superintendent of Hill Tracts took up his station at Chundergona, 
a missionaty of civilization to the tribes he had to guard, and pledged to do his utmost 
to keep them safe from harm. How material prosj^rit}'’ and improvement have been 
a^ndng within the protected tract the annual returns of district show i hut to 
those who believe that our guardianship has been a farce, it will be a novel and startling 
experience to bo told tha% since the establishment of our posts there has not been r^rted 
one single raid north of the RumafooHo. Wo could not have anticipated this a prhH. 
There i not a point of the defended line that is not permeable to a war party of 
savages. It is only lately that connecting paths have been cut from post to post. The 
communication with the head-quarters base is difilcult and long. Rvery principle of 
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in l$61, iSp 4 or tixoo ten or rather ten outri^^ liM heen 

rwr^ sOTohnl of thoih bei^g by the mi4itg |Mir^ the stic^ of obe hohi^tead being 
Ofien 01^0 A ralC ^ese Outmges haye g^nilty been the wofk of Shindoos, n 
|>Oworful 0ibe living ih the far interior, (joite beyond the reach of the Chittagong Anth^- 
itiee/and 0ciBeeible» t( aJI, only from the «de of Bmrma, The Kot^ie or 100^1 
trib0 of Hot^on^ i0d Syloos liviug to the north-eaat of the Hill Tracte l>34ri<iit^M 
aIbo rald^ in tlm eonth, paeeing aoroes the face of onr poets to reach theh prey, 
beet energies of our Superintendent have been devoted to' the estabHshmept Of amiba^ 
rolations with these last, but not, we fear, with ntiy real suocess. We have atSB to mhke 
such a demonstration of power in their midst as shall convinee them that we Are 0 
powerful as we are peaceable. The kindred ohm under Euttun Foea, ‘Ahose Village we 
burnt in 1800, has been friendly ever since that time, and it is now, webelieve, propped 0 
station an olficer with a strong guard at this Chiefs head-quarters, to confirm him in hi« 
alliance, and serve as a check upon the KowlonjW and Syloos, who would be chary of 
sending out large war prties southwards, leaving two hundind hill police to interop 
their return. Within the last three years we have extended our police posts south the 
Kuroafoolie, but they neither go far enough, nor are th^ strong enough to protect the 
country. A considerable increase of force is required. But this given, we would depre- 
cate any great expenditure of men or money on this part of our frontier. A vastly 
exaggemteU idea of the nature of the attacks— now<‘a-day8 called raids '-appears to us to 
be generally prevalent. They are not in most oases great tribal inroads, but petty hill 
daooities, attended no doubt with murder and outrage, but much facilitated and enoouniged 
by the habits of the unfortunate victims. A joomea family, having exhausted the ground 
at its present clearing, wanders away into the jungle, following the course of some 
mountain stream. it finds a spot suifioientiy solitary and otherwise eligible, it 

bums down the jungle, builds a wretched hut, aud after dibbling holes in the soil sows in 
these five kinds of seed, for the coming up of which it sits down to wait. If the site is 
good other families may follow, and then for common defence a stockade is run up, A. 
Kookie scout spies from a distant hiU the gap in the forest or the smoke of the fires, and 
in the gray of some dim dawning, with yells and shots and arrow flights, the 
place is harried, the women and children carried captive while the men of the mmily ^ 
to the jungle or fall by the spear. Bays after at the nearest post the joomea father telfe 
the Sub-Inspector of the raid. In another week a panting constable gets to the Superin- 
tendent, The telegraph informs Calcutta that the Kookies ore out. Folioo are homed 
off, the poets are strengthened, but the raiders have vanished in the forest, and we can 
only guess from whence they came, and vaguely wonder whither they went. Occasi^ally, 
no doubt, these attacks are on a larger and more extended scale : bat what we ' wish to 
maintain is that it Is impossible on such a frontier to secure perfect immunity from the 
inroads of hill savages ; that what we have to do is to take up a definite line and defend it 
as best we can, declining to give protection to ioomeas wandering beyond it } and that 
there must be some ratio between the amount ox protection afforded and the value to us 
of the counti^ protected. There are no imperial considerations whatever i^olved in the 
defence of this vast jungle such as influence us on the north-west frontier. Prudence, 
finauaiai And polite, warns us not to be quixotic. 


Meneefj ihe 9ih April 1B70. 

Five and forty years ago the north-east frontier had imperial elaims dpon the atten- 
tion of Government and Of the public. But 
Korth-Hflst fmotler Pefenoe. since the Burmese Were driven out Of Assanii 

the interest therein has flagged and fihficered» 
to be only tempotaf ily revived by^he war with Bhutan, and finally to be classed among 
thinfs nrovinclid and obscure. We propose now to imrnire what is involved at the preseni 
^yintheid^ of frontier d^cmce as applicable to the Biriiions of Coooh*Behar, Assam, 
B0oa, ah4 ^ittalcmg i to examine the provisioa already made in this be^ aud io 

seek to arrivO at some tonclusion as to possible improvement and the desiiablliiy of 
change, first, then, we may exclude Irmn the list of dur probable foes in thto quarter 
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irlildi WAS 4 otie time the mtiet fofmideble of them al!. Xt i« mo IMy 
tM imirmeie General will Mi mguhur srmies thnmgh Mami^ into Ced»r« ^ 
B^iMsinto Upper Aamm, need we fear any terioiw danger from tmihet, 
althoii^ It se a fact not generallv known that in a Xhlhetan army adTanoed 
ftthin a lew miles of our frontier by the Kurriapara .Uwdr. Bhutan is indeed the onfy 
|K>weriM^pable^ making an organim attack upon the plains: hut that the Bhuteiih 
will ever do so we oannot for a moment anticipate. Their outrages, though flu^oiently 
annoying^ have olwap^ been petty in character ; and the lesaona laMy rc^ them, coupled 
with thOir wretched state of Internal anarchy, may serve to guarantee us against serWs 
dai^r. Sikkim, even if willing to give trouble, » not able, and is sufhbiontly controlled 
by Pairjeeling. Besides which our subject does uot take us into the Interior of thb hilla 
in this quarter. Civilized or semi-civilized enemies we have not then to dresul. We 
have to deal only with savage hiUmen of various designations whose inroads cannot be 
foreseen, and who possess neither the arms nor the habits of regular vmrfare. With 
mgard to such of these races as lie entirely within our border, we have lately sliown 
iH^t a policy of direct management has with remarkable success. The presence of a 
British omoer and of armed police among the Garos and Nagas, and of troops among 
the Khasias and Sintengs, has apparently rendered the plains of Assam, Mymensing, 
Bylhet, and Caohar, secure from raids so far as those tribes are concerned. There is still, 
however, even hero a certain residuum of danger. The experiment is new in its extended 
application, and we cannot prudently, in discussing the question of frontier defence, omit 
all consideration of possible outrage by the inhabitants of the tracts above specified. 
sides these we have in Assam Akas, Dufflas, Abors, Miris, Mishmis, Singphos, Khamptis 
and Bor Nagas, who, however quiet now and anxious to trade, must yet be confronted 
with a show of force, and led to love through salutary fear. The country which has to be 
protected from their incursions is one of the most hopelessely difficult in all India. Void 
of roo^, void of supplies, intersected by more rivers than any other province of equal 
size, for the most part a vast swamp covered with dense forest, where vilbiges and clearings 
shxw like oases amid wastes of foliage, Asswtm has to be defended in almost infinite detail. 
If the protecting force is to be anything more than a name it must be dispersed over a 
line a tnousand* miles in length. It is obvious that such minute sub-division is foreign 
to any strictly military organization, and that no regiment could undertake such duty 
without detriment to its efficiency and subversion of its discipline. Accordingly we find 
that the Assam regiments which performed this outi>ost ivork before the introduction of 
the new police were notoriously ineffective. >Vhen the 43rd Native Infantry was ordered 
for service some years ago a large proi>qrtion of the men rejoined its head-quarters for 
the first time in eight or ten years, having never in that period had a single regimental 
parade. After the Bhutan war the police relieved the military of all outpost duty in 
Assam, and for the last five years we have had three rogimeuts idling at a few sudder 
stations, while an armed police has held the whole frontier line and garrisoned the Naga 
and the Qaro Hills. It is true that were the troop away tliemme number of police as are 
now emidoyed could not be relied upn to protect the province. But the duties which have 
to be performed are those which only a force constituted like an armed police can carry 
out, and if they were numerically stronger and regularly sent into the reserves for drill, 
our Assam Police could defend the whole valley, as indeed they do now discharge the more 
active functions of its watch and ward. Confining ourselves itill to Assam and the neigh- 
bouring mountain tracts let us see what is the strength and cost of the arrangements now 
eubristing. The annual cost of the 4JSnd, 43rd, and 44th Regiments with head-quarterB at 
Debrooghur, Gowhatty, and Shillong, respectively, is Rs. 6,69,310, The strength of each 
regiment is supposed to be 800 men. The total ’strength of the poUoe for the cUstriots 
of Assam, including the Khasi, Naga, and Garo Hills force is 2,064 men, costing 
Bs. 3,62,210 only exclusive of European superintendenoe, which may be taken to raise 
the total cost to Es. 4,U,010. we believe that If the police were increased by 
1,200 men at a cost of, say, Es. 2,50,000, the troops might be entirely withdrawm 
and four lakhs of rupees be legitimately saved. It must be remembered «dso that 
the wh^ criminal work of the province is done by the present police force in addition to 
its oil^iost duty and active defence of the frontier. On the Bhutan frontier we have two 
fegiments stationed, the one at dulpigori, the other at Buxa. their annual eost is about 
Bs. 8,76,000, M it be necessary to have any troops at all on this part of the fijontier. 
which we doubt, believing as we do that a military police would do the work better and 
more cheaply, we would move one of these regiments to Boobm, on the BerhwmpoObor, 


* That li to M3V taking north aad soalh sides of the n^ey tegithen 





AntanRkv Itfi- 


ti|« minis nf Itoe am owiisJp Urn si<M ot mstU to M?« sonmim^M 
iii< seonitiim ^tjclot 1!ho •«ooi4 ono^^ 

ikt Baxa iad sti^M %y n ilinimg 

Wni^i^lsdono^M bo p<niildo in th^ 

bd^idf fttid iio»diia»item stair atSbitlbiig. oeMdintf now otot Italf » lillt potr imiittiii. 
Itarisitig now to SyiM imd Otaiiiuf, we find ^ the only loos ta Ita gixaided 
stn i^o Eookio ti^bm dwoUing^^ M Hill Tlpperoli end Wiudpdr, 
been uu^ l^oard of Intaly dad^ the tnnie of liosbftift. The soboUtoii of tlie Sioitangi 
of laiotbi ini 18dS lodiitatad another pomiblo eotarae of dinger to llta hOrth i but 
we boHom tbit It is not Mheiy to roonr, and that the foroe, be it polioe or bo 
it troo|w» in the Hiuud^ will bo ablo to keep alt aeedfuVoraor. TbeWo^e srOr 

igsweover, fast being oir0i26d. At present we have in OaOhar a wing oftbe ro^- 
nittnt whose head-onarters is at Daooa, and i poltoe foroe, in Oaehar and %Uiot together, 
of 896 men^ costing Ea 1,60,026. We Would not reduce the military foroe, but would 
statlou it m Sylhet instead of Caohar, and treat it purely as a reserve. The police, 
organised as we Would have them in Assain, eouM hold the frontier and prevent at the 
santo time those raids into Minipur by exiled Eajpiitras, whiidi are a constant souroe 
of anxiety to the District Officers and to the Resident at Manipur. But if We are ever 
to be secure from raids, the Lushai tract intorposc^d between Oaohar and Chittagong 
must be specially dealt with. We have no better suggestion to make than those put 
forward last year by the Bengal Government and publicly discumed at the time. A kmuI 
must be out trough from Caohar to Chittagong ; such a road as erewhile civilized the 
Khasi Hills. A specially chosen officer, with a strong guard, must go into the country 
thenw to d«rall, and ultimately to rule, taking the work of Gregory at Samoogoodtiim and 
WRliamson at Tun as his model. The wonderful suooess being achieved by Mr. Edgar 
at this present moment in the very heart of these hills wul pave the way tor such an 
adsince. The mysterious Sookpilal, that old man of the mountain, has at last been 
reaidied and turns out a very amicable bo^ after all. The time is n^ far distant when 
Lushai raids will be things unheard of. Hurrying southward we find ourselves in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, The circumstances of our position here we lately described. 
Only a strong body of armed police can secure immunity from outrage in these hills. 
Our present force numbers 400 men, and costs Re. 76.404. It must be largely increased 
so as to enable it to protect the country south ef the Kumafoolie from the Shlndoos and 
other such marauding tribes. The Howlougs and Syloos must be kept in ohe<fic by the 
deputation of a speotal officer with 200 armed police to an advanced post, where he can 
confirm the feeble faith of Button Poea, our ally, and ultimately co-operate with the 
officer in charge of the Lushai Hills north of the watershed. Anything that we can say 
on the defence of the north-east frontier within the limita of an article must of neces- 
sity be sketchy and incomplete, but if we have succeeded in drawing attention to the 
la(^ of the case, or in making the conditions of our frontier policy more dear, our object 
will have been fully attained. 


jpwmtr, them May im. 

if absoluta indepeadenoe and freedom from control is calculated to make princes 

. happy, or entitles them to preeminence among 
Hill Tippenh. their peers, the Bajah of Hill Tipperdi is 

surely the most fortunate and foremost of 
Indian prinoeB. Buler of three thousand square miles of territory, in which his 
wmd ta taw for Ufe or death, wiyiiig no tribute to any paramount power, waging war or 
tavying Bttbddiee at his own free vBli subject to the inquisition of no British officer, 
intarvfewed by no strangers, oritfoWi by no press, this Chief stands alone in % proud 
indsp^ence of his State. Tet tech are the anomalies of actual fact) this hill kingdom 
ta bSnporttan dan impsrlRital^^^ permanenljy^tled aemin- 

dad In a INtidk dtatrtai The Mils to suooeed is tried m due ooursp of taw in our Civil 
Ooufta. The Baiii tai fhe ptalhs ta as^ to inoome-tax and pays far chowkeedars. 

no durbars. The events of late years have given 
>n of T]|me»h. Plmked on thrifts sides by 
•t by that unknown Ittad mountain, stmam» 
beads of Imftbidsbr Kccktas that from Ita 
er butcher our cottcm-growsm in the hilta of 


HbiaodWsnbSMUta. Hetauiy^to 

MftlM is boidsied «m W 

apd iuimtai fitaa imrst fbrth the 
tiita ntaige dim^^^ ta Ctaihsr, 





]^ 0 r sixty yeaif ^ m tlie breast of Go«veaifiM»il 

thst mm of this tiik4 prove tliat im Tippeisli Eopili to ffoino 

oxtool MSpoi^loto? %e outrages so ilOiie* EosiHaisible, Ave me«a, in lliie w»y^*<4l»t 
iic|jije in soaw ISif oases the attacks were probabjy committed % his o\rn |iro|ier sahjcets 
ir^hm Ilia antecedent knowledim^ in iiearly uU tlmy wm bron^lit on by hn mode of 
dealing iviih deroe tribes of tbc interior, who wore ^maUe tf} distinji^sish in Tctiiliation 
betw^ bis temtmries and those of Govormnont. Further, there mold be no 

doubt that neither by affording informatton, nor by substantial assistance, had the Bajab 
disseveFed himself Cnim the responsibility so attaoUing to him. Ko definite ease against 
him has, however, at any time been made out, for the very simple reason tliat we have 
never had an officer resident in his territory who could ascertain for us the facts. At one 
time Indeed, in 1823, the evidence became so strong that be was warned by the Governor 
Gemwal that, Bajah as he was and independent as he had been, if the case were by lurther 
inquiry proved against him, he would be tried as a criminal in the Courts of S 3 dh 6 t. At 
another time, in lSi4, a party of troops entered the hills and captured the leader in a 
recent raid, the Baiah and his followers looking quietly on while their internal police was 
thus managed for them and in their despite. And yet the Government has never to this 
day taken steps for bringing this little State under proper supervision, though the Kcx^io 
invasion of 1860, when fifteen British villages were burnt and well nigh three hundred 
British subjects slain or captured, was directly traced to mis-gt>vemment in Hill Tipperab, 
which had irritated the subordinate Chiefs into calling in the Rookies for reven^. Our 
districts suffered to a great extent by mistake, but the evil w'os the none less real for all 
that* Then again the raids last year, on Sylbct at any rate, were, it is almost certain, 
made by the L'ushais, when in pursuit of a Chief subordinate to the Tipperah Rejah, 
with whom they had cause of quarrel, and who had fled within our boundary, ft is 
high time now that an officer were stationed in Hill Tipperah to guide the Counsels of the 
^jah, and see that no rash measures of his shall incense the inner tribes with whom Mr. 
Edgar has just opened such prcjmising negotiations, and who profess that it was never 
their wish to make us their foes. A good opportunity for revising our relations in this 
quarter lias just occurred. In 1863 the present Rajah got possession of the ffuddee^ but 
his right to retain it was disputed by a near relative, who, according to precedent, instituted 
a suit in our Courts quoad the zemlndari, which has been pending all these ye&rs. The 
Privy Council has, however, now conflnaed the reigning Rajah’s title, and a few months 
since he applied to Govern inent for investiture which had been withhrfd till the result of 
the suit was known. This investiture is the only token of fealty the Rajah has hitherto 
yielded. It was only on the last occasion that a nuzeur was for the first time demanded by 
Government, though now it has been decided on the next succession to demand the full 
nuzturana of half a year’s revenue from the hill territory. Wo regard this as a necessary 
step in the direction of a full and proper control. Be that as it may, the investiture was 
on the 8th of March carried out by the Commissioner of Chittagong at the (capital of the 
State, with sufficient pomp and traditional ceremonies.. The jtUjah, relieved of all anxiety 
as to his position, is free to enter upon measures of reform if only the way be shown him. 
He is not by any means ill-disposed, and only requires to be freed from the control of bis 
amlah, who are opposed of course to anything likely to diminish their influence. Iiet 
us then, both for the sake of Hill Tipperah and for our own interests, aasert our para- 
mount rights and delegate an officer to that State as we have done long since to MMO^ipur. 
Then we can settle on a definite basis the questions as to the surrender of criminals and 
realisation of civil claims which now pei^lex our Court. Then we can Consider with 
knowledge all the political bearings of the mutual relations of the frontier tribes. Then 
we can effectually guarantee tho peace and safety of our subjects in ^Ihet and Cachar, 
if not in Chittagong, 


Pioneer j the June 1870* 

On the X4th of August 1832 the Province of C^char was annexed by proclamatioii 

to British India, Two years prevmtudy 
The httihalK. Rajah Govind Chundra had perished by the 

hand of an assassin, crowning a mlaeralde 
life by a miserable end. For seventeen years a king in name, he had seen his jwmn^ 
made the battle-field wbereon three Manipuri brothers contended lor suprenianjr.. 
had seen its plains parcelled out among them, and been himself thrust forth, whUe in tho 
Korthem Hills a menial servant had successfully raised the standard of itb^ion and had 





« I^BnniMw had nett isv^ad tbs tend and bid vmb 

' I 'wli«o.,tfee ''Bniii»)» powiet 'to ■" 

'^%i^'i|d Obandiifc'Ott. fclw 

wwje^^?!^l|ri,TsW^ afesr ymxn ii^adh. 

wlW^ IMm ™ troablM of tae tiwo fcbaa the gWht fertile i»iot l|iiif^fl^ 
of SeWteea btiiidTed miles of tbo eitSest soB libf here <t«ieitefi, 

Fii^y #6ode4 mth valoohle timbef, watei^ jpemoiolly by the Ihilleeiiwi bad SoiiOi, ibe 
Isiid iras eq[ti»|i| 3 r for tillage Or pasture, ft had been long* years betOfe itopuloiiB mf 
proi^oos. Bat sport ftrom the iMges the eeml^oivllis^ armies Of Maaipar a^ 
Burma it bad StifleM fearful ^mgs from the wild Kookies of the Bouthora ftills, to 
whom the disorg^isatiQu of all Ooimranatmit M atbrdoi rare Obanee of pluader suob as 
no Mirago would waiiagly foro^. 1%e soutbeiu limH of Oachar b^ been deftned. 
An uaexplo^ oountry of bill and jaugle, supposed to beloag to ^ipperab, mafobed Ibo 
distriot ln that quarter. ISm borne of rsreaiag beasts and samsye men ^aoae$ Save 
perhaps a few adventunjus wax-gatbm^w, had ever penetrated its shades. But for mUea 
along the lower ooursea of the streams that issuod from these bills, our offieers found 
sit«iS of viilageB and traces of oidtivatloa, which showed that at one time the oountiry 
had enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. ITndor British rule this happy state of things very 
speedily returned. Settlemeate of Mauipuris and other oultivators spread fast southward. 
Then came the discovery of tea and the indux of Buropean planters ; and now our gardens 
extend far up the valleys, a tempting prey to the lawless tribes of the interior, who to this 
day retain ti^ir savage ohajmcteristics in onmitigated perfection. 

Of what goes on within these hills we have had till lately little or no information. 
But one singular foot hae been demonstrated which no political student can afford to over- 
look. It is that there is some persistent pressure acting on the tribes from the south 
that drives them northward into our ackuowleged territory. First, a tribe of Nagas 
came fleeing across the Barak, driven up by the Tangnne Kookies. Then came me 
Tangunes themselves, expelled by the Changsells and l^oes. Still latter, in 18t6, we 
find the latter, in their turn, seeking a ref Uj^, from the Lushais ; and now we know that 
the Lushais, powerful as they are, dread the advance of the Poe, of whom we can only 
conjecture that they are connected with the Shiudoos, who have for many years troubled 
the verge of our hill tracts in Chittagong. 

The serious attention of Government was first called to the Lushais in 1847, when 
Colonel McCulloch, the Political Agent in Manipur, reported that a tribe so called 
armed with muskets, and having among (hem fighting men dressed like Burmese, was 
ravaging the south of Manipur, l^e country intervening between the Kathe Valley and 
Tlpperaa was supposed at that time to belong to the Hill Tipperah State, and aocordingly 
the petty ruler of that anomalous king^m was invited to give infonnatiou in regard 
to new invader. He however prdeBsed an ignorance of their history and (kings, 
which were probably real. We were not long left in doubt as to their aggressive charac- 
ter and dangerous qualities. In November 1848 they came down in force upern Cai^ar 
and perpetram a series of raids and massacres upon Kookie villages lying within ten 
miles of the stati(m of Silohar. A simultaneous attack was made upon the borders 
Bylhet precisely as we saw happen last year. F<Miunat^y for itself the Goventment lost 
no time in d^patching a punitory exp^ltiOn. In January 1850 Colonel Lbter, whose 
gallant conduct of eperatioiis in the Hills had brought him great renown, marched 
southward with the Bylhet Light Infantry. In ten days he arHved at the village of 
Mulfoh, which he carriw by eurj^ise in the absmioe of the fighting men. It (xmtained 
from 800 to 1,000 houses, full of grain and ootton. So struck was Colonel Lister bv the 
appearance of the country, ^thless, difiloult, unknown, and by the strength of the villages 
stockaded and inacoemiblo, that he burnt down Mullah and made a hiwty Tetr<mt lest he 
should be out off in the forests and come to disaster. The only tangible result of this 
expedition, thmefore, WaO to ^w the Luihais that their fastnesses could be reached and 
•tmmod and burnt wW was io thm. One good thing we did 

seotiro. We delivered dflme 400 cap^ves, who wore kept by the Lushais to till their Jomus. 
But the Ln^i % ^ relioving their exasperated Iwdings butchered idl that re- 

mained in their hands. It was the Uhivemal opinion of our local offioem at this thUO 
that tlto tribe would only be emboldened by the partial result of the expedhhm^ These ei- 
pedkt^^ were not however fulfiBod. Our Imay set the Lushais upon tnqulring as to 
tb«|mver and Oha<»oterol the whHe^io^ nowfo^ Umo seen by them. They 

dntmhiined to nuke ovWtuUs of Fsnqe. m Ookber montries or representaMves fium fii^ 
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€lti«fe-*lioo)cpiH Bmooeelin, BocM, liiogroo, mA M Oiitar m4 

tit to od«Qmtli«ir ollios offthiofc the I^oo. In Booetohtr lM|nkl hlmoilf mm 
in »a4 had mtemowB idth Ookn^ It is denied, wo h^iove, now that this was 

Sotdcpilsl I hut it is oertain that a Chief whom all the Koohies in Cadiar tooogniiwd as 
Soohpilal was for dap in the station* His retinue were anued with flint mnshete of 
Amdioan pattern with “ G. Alton*’ on the loelcs. We of oonrse dedinsd to War on the 
Foe. But friendly ipeeohes were inioro^aged and Soohpilal presented aftsaa^t “ hi token 
of snhinissTOQ**. In 180$ he re-appears aicain, thouf^h noi in perscm, aiddng onr aid 
against neighbouring Chiefs who had attacked him, and grounding hit request on the fact 
that he was “our man*’ and had paid us tribute. His request was refused: and his 
next appearance was in January 18G8, when three yiUages on the eonflnes of Syihet were 
burnt by him« and the inhabitants either slain cr carried captives. Instead of sending a 
force a^ust them on this occasion, the Gachar authorities wore ordered to negotiate and 
endeavour to bind him and the other Chiefs to respect our boundary and restore their 
drives. tJp to the dose of 1865 this pahivmng went on without any substantial result, 
till in 1866, the Government, despairing, assembled the police to form an expedition 
into the hills. These preparations led SookpUal to renew negotfations, and ne gave 
up four (!) captivejB and promised to behave well for the future ! The expedition 
was abandoned. This was in 1867. And up to this point it seems to us that the Lushais 
have by tm means had the worst of it. The Adumpore massacre, as the outrage of 
1862 was called, was unavenged. We returned good for evil, presents for smiting, fair 
words for foul deeds. 


Pioneer^ the llfl Jims 18 ^ 0 . 

Our narrative brought us down to the par 1867, and it will be well, before going 

further, to “put ourselves in the place” of 
3Ior« about the Loahais. Sookpilal, or any other of the Liishai Chiefs, 

and try to realize how an astute and boastful 
savage would regard us after all that had passed. Would be not think that the fierceness 
of his attacks had paralysed our nerve ; that his position was so Inaccessible as to be 
secure from our troops ; that we dreaded the chance of conflict with his warriors amid 
their native woods, and either stole upon his villages when garrisoned by old men and 
women, or sent embassies with presents to court his favor rather than risk the dangers of a 
warlike euferprize ? One thing at any rate is certain. We had given the Lushais no 
real cause to dread our power. We had negociated without any show of substantial 
strength, such as would impress a savage vain of the uncheoked career of victory lus 
tribe had hitherto pursued. Whether our impressions of the nature of our frontier 
policy in this quarter be correct or no, this at least is the fact, that, after an inUrml of 
only one raiding sea»Qn, the Lushais came down with fire and sword upon our settled 
villages of Syihet and defenoeless tea gardens in (ku^hag. The Chief who despatched the 
raiders against S^dhet was none other than Sookpilal^Sookpilol, receiver of embassies, 
restorer of captives, payer of tribute— submissive, conciliated fikiokpilall Three days 
after the attack on Mouierkhall tea garden, the Deputy Commissioner of Gachar was in 
receipt of Government orders directing him to follow up the raiders with such troops as 
were at hand, and inflict condign punishment for these renewed outrage. Within four 
days from the arrival of that telegram troops were m rouU for the frontier, and a plan of 
operations hod been settled and approved by Ibe Bengal Government. Charming energy 
preluding surely some great result ! Three days later, however, the superior military 
authorities found that all this was very irregukt. It was not in acoorwoe with the 
precepts of the Aide Memoire, or whatever the military Hoyle is called, to send anything 
less than a small army into an enemy's unknown country. ArtUldry and Seikhs Were 
absolutely required. On the 28th of January 1869, the avenging force, as first proposed, 
handy and serviceable, was on the frontier ready to stert* It was not till the 22nd of 
February that the artillery arrived. On ike IH of March the rain kemn. Two oolumns. 
of invasion entered the Lusliai country. The first, under the Brigamer*Gen«ral of tee 
Korih-Eastem Frontier, was to foUim the line of tee DuBeesuri Val%. Two days’ 
march from Julnacherra brought them to Fukwa Mookh, and hem the rain caught teem. 
For five days the force remained in camp st Fukwa, watohing the rivers rise. On tee 
sixth the}' advanced five miles, failed to get the elephants and artillery across a hill steBsm, 
returned two miles to the camp perched on the top rrf a muddy and next day fklriy 






Ikfolr i»m for <Miiar. oolunm it my nfte ixwlfl not him bid umidi monl iffioot 
in tbiXitiidiftildbei. ^leoomloQiimin wieb&iq^eiitiaallioiottiiTid^ 

md nwciocottipiiiied hy ilw in Mraon. It bad in 

tffeftrt, mA ttdtii|[» of its px^onindafailiad mdiad iio XdiM 8itileteili« in* bam 
fibwa mmp rnmmgem mat m from tba i3Bi|ea of Tonmdbb of tbnoiatara itei, 
mibiiter mbmisobm mA ttimAly imltom and doftioimgr my booljdft iMk. Wa 
noi#D0% ^er^ore, adnmmi for wtripoee of doimMtritkMi * un« of {rimid^ bonnily* 
BttiitdMidTiiioeinBpiteof ninand storm, atkd that nudnly owing to tbolamM^^ 
efforts of Mr. Bdc^, ably soeonded as ho wis by young and enlei]ivM]ig oi8oei% ttnmonm^ 
beisd bv mwmmUtieig, none of whom Inehtlj mu over the atming of a Major, 
lonotmted right up to the liUsbai vllhigefiL reoeived deputations mm tbs sunoniidiag 
C^efs, who one and all of eourse denied hating ridded on Owdiar, and alter aoleiiiiily 
warning the liushais of the ^niahment that awaited them for future ontn^, the fiQree 
quietly and safely returned. So far the Sonai ixdiimn, no doubt, did its work 
well But the tribes on that river are quite distinct from those oo tbe west uma 
the DuUessuri and Oootur, to which Bookpilal belongs. Hie oolainn direoted against 
the western clans did not, to say the least, sueoe^ in rsaching these. But there 
was a third column operating from Sylhet, to whicfa we ' have not yet alluded. 
This was not intended to be a column of attack, hut was to create a diversioii 
(not in the way it probably has among the Lushais, but) by distracting ib» attention of 
the western tribes. It was to push on and join the Bull^uri column in its antidpated 
triumphal inarch through Sookpiial’s Poonjis. Trusting to |he irresistible might of our 
troops, the little party from Sylhet went pushing gaily fotWd, not vary mnfuj about 
supplies, as they bop^ to find these with the main body, till l^ey reaohed the Oootur 
and found themselves with 180 police and 65 sepoys right among the Lushai fastnesses. 
Beacon dres biased out on every hill, shots came dropping into camp from the woods 
aronnd, the whole country was up, provisions were entirely exhausted, and not a sign of 
the Buliessuri force vm to be seen (it was by this time safe in Slichar). 8o the Sylhet 
column too had to turn away and hurry back to food and civilisation. Sookpilol md his 
neighbours would no doubt set this result at any rate down to toeir own credit, as a 
positive repulse of our force. As regards punishmeut for outrage done and rescue of 
captives taken, this Lushai exriedition was clearly a failure. It was the decided opinion 
of the local odicers, and we believe of the Ben(^ (tovemment, that no peace or safety 
could be looked for on this frontier for the future, till effective measures had been taken 
to convince the Lushais that we are as able to punish as we are willing to he Mrndly* 
It Was proposed that a carefully organised, and not too imwieldy, force of police and 
Ooorkbas should at the proper season enter the hills, not necessarily to plunder and to 
ravish, but to bring the hitherto hostile Chiefs to reason and to terms, to lesoue captives 
and exact pledges, and, linally, to pave the way for bringing all tb^ tribes under the 
direct control of a British odioer, who, residing in their midst and studying their habits, 
might lead them on to peaceful paths such as it has been our policy to luti^uee anumg 
the Nagas, Khasias, and Garos, The Government of India, however, would not hear of 
an exp^ition. ** It was averse on principle to move bodim of troops or police to effect 
reprisals for outrage, or chastise offenders by following them into their niBa.'* But it 
was willmg to try the plan of direct management by a eehwted offioer. 'Frontier podA 
were to be erected and frontier viUagss armed for defence. The Luahaia in tholct, were to 
be managed by love, while they had not yet teamt the rw^t and fear which, when 
followed by forbearanoe, alone lead such savages to love. The Supreme Government was 
peremptory, and the load offioars loyally M into its views. A deputation from the 
wtem clans had come into Oachar to renew Idie friendly interoourae begun tindiqr 
dread <ff our tooops. and Hr. Bdgar seised the cmportnnitf to amnge that he shofuM in 
toe cold weather visit their neighbourhood. Hlspropoaala were eaaotioned by Govem- 
ment. Bvery art of concision was employed by him to induce the western tlw aim to 
veorive him. Be was wiraed by Government to feel hie way oautiomdy and oarH^^ 
not to advance at any risk. He was given tuU discretion as to ton mm of nefoosaimn. 
'What toe result of his expedition has been we hope mm to show. It ischvioiis m sterting 
tout he had a most difficult tide hetore him. He had to oonoiliato without exidting con* 
tempt. He had to dkaato terms to trihee who had no reason to dread us. He had to wovh 
nndm the depressing inffuenoe of toe kstowledge toattoiir attempts at ocermon had hitherto 
tailed i tout toe Govemnieni would not ai;^x«t Ida thieats, attoh were called hw by 
ntostanitod ehow of fom He had to mkt poldloal hritos out of an infintoMnnial 
^nantoy el malerial chaff, for he had aomod^ n faB itonw to riUng to. Bhw he 
sucoeeM to to0ed we have yet toleeiiL 
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IHwmh-, th» 19M JuJf 1870. 

WAimBmriB^pgritiMto^tWBu seeount itf tb* jaanwylM^ usdwMcenb? 

X. UkMMMw ik. . ®Ti7 CoB^ionw (tf 

w.amfwwmwf ip«4^«ww>s. Ctohar, witii » viayrtothe paoidoatm And 

oonoSMou of 1^0 ItnaliAl Ivibeo^ In our prelimiiuivy articlee we »bowed wliot the naturo 
Of otir n^a^ons tomrh tboee tribes bad been, and bow outrages bad been mot 

W evint;f threats, frlondlf overtaiea, or futile expeditions. We stated our oonviotion 
that btt. £dgar had a nm dUfiouH task before him, inasmuch as he had to eonoihate 
trittBiphinit savage mthout exmttng farther contempt, and to be firm and peremptory 
under the depressi^ thought that Govemment would probably not be itself peremptory 
in osoe of new. We had, howeTer, faith in our frontier omceis* tact. We had more 
than faith in the omaipotmt rupee. Silver hath charms to soothe the savage breaet ; 
and eves among the Lmhahi we doubted not eaoh man and village had its price, if not in 
ea^ then in deths, and beads, and gewgaws. On the 20th of last December, Mr. Edgar, 
aoeompnied by Major Macdonald, set out from Silchar, a small police guard and a gang 
of o<^ie porters forming their only escort. The expedition shaped its course for the 
Sonsi, anu the eastern ohms of liUshais bordering on that river. Eor this there were many 
reasons. Akmg this stream Mr. Edgar had himself succeeded .in guiding a party of 
troops the year before. Friendly overtures had been made to him by some of the clans in this 
quarter, and he was indeed ostmisibly responding now to an invitation conveyed to him by 
tne ddsgaies of their diiefs. Besides thii^ as his progress was to be cautious and deliberate, 
there were hopes that the tidings of his peaceful errand, the bruit of his promises, the 
fSune of his presence, would penetrate across the hills to the Bullessuri to melt the heart 
and moisten the mouth of Sookpilal. On the 1st of January Mr. Edgar’and his party 
arrived at Lushai Ghtt far up the Sonai, in the very heart of the country. Here they 
established themselves for purposes of negotiation ; and as no one could say when such a 
comprehensive palaver would end, the police and coolies under Major Macdonuld^s direc- 
timis built a bungalow, gcdowns, and lines, and cleared the jungle round so as to guard 
against treachery or surprise. Two muntries, or deputies, from two leading communities Imd 
aooompaaied Mr. Edgar from Cachar. These were Jampitang, who represented the village 
of Kmdel, and Morn, who was deputed from Bollong. Bollong is ruled over by a very aged 
lady, Imj^u by name, the mother of that Yonpilal, deceased, whose village Colonel Lister 
dei^yea in 1850. Ehnlel belongs to a nunor son of the said Yonpilal. Though their Chiefs 
are thus ooniteeted, it would seem that considerable jealousy exists between the villages. 
Gefrtainly there was no lack of it between the rival muntries. Mr. Edgar was constantly 
being taken aside by Mora and warned against ** that rascal Jampitang” ; and Jampitang, 
when Mora’s back waa turned, never ht^ a good word to say for him. These savngo 
worthies were now de^tched to summon their Chiefs to meet Mr. Edgar according to 
thmr promise : but days passed and no Chiefs came. Mora returned from Dollong, saying 
Impanu was mourning for a daughter and could not attend. He brought however two 
muntries from Pibuk, SoiApilal’s mother, and two from Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son. This was 
promising, as indicating a &8ire to treat on Uie part of the western clans, and Mr. Edgar 
very jndiciously made his faoe stem to them,' rejected their paltry offerings of fowls and 
demanded why Sookpilal, the avdh offender, had not come to make his peace. At the same 
time enough was said to show that peace would not be hard to find. To test the truth 
of Impanu’s excuses, Hurri Chum Surma, Mr. Edgar’s right>himd man, who from long 
lusidenoe on the frontier knew the Luriiais and their ways, and through whom everything 
was done in this expedition, went up to Dcdlong, and there truly he found the old lady 
sank in gnd and haggard wi^ weeping, but aming some solace for her .woes in smoke- 
drying ^ oorpae of tor daughter over a low fire. Nothing daunted, the Baboo sat him 
dem toside her, and broaotod to her then and there Mr. Edgar’s wishes. She assented 
readily to evmything; though indeed there seems tons to run through her replies an 
under-strain of oomphunt. ^Have it as you will— only for pity leave me with my dead/* 
Scuroidyhad Hurri Chum get hack to camp when the clariiof barbaric music, chiefly 
gangs, suncunoed to the pi^y the advent of a personage. This proved to be Ehalkoin» 
Ibe son of Sookpilal, attended by tome 200 men, mostly armed, and haviim in company a 
juvenile chief, the son cne Harmangpi, who did not himself appear. It was clear that 
iBhongh Mr. Edgar had given full |nr^ of his amicable intentions, in the free-handed 
way in whirik he paid for s^oes reoaStoed, and in the overtures made to the deputies from 
ttorians, still the predtoainant feriings in KtoOcom's breast were fe^ aod mistnist 
l^plomacy now aasumed the Imm of rum and coraooa, or some such conciliatory compound, 
and alter various speeriim Etolton^ pittostw that to would be the aaheb's man for ever 
and a day, but that the mimtriei w^d setito all bfwiness details, JflLutUed off in a dcoly 
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tUI ^ febmlftiy, but K&t^m wss tm oQlf Obief be i»w dariog «& 
He M^ b diaeumicmii with tbe looiititrMi iif ilM Oblafo tliMif 

infialb^eedjmt^ la^olded to them tbe propoMili be bid ^Iral 

tbe^ie were wb may now tee. Between the tee gerdene mA enlMfete td Beotb <3^ 
and tWlaisbin yulagen intery^ a broad tract of nninbabited bBl and iitpigle^ #l|0h 
effeetbaby maeke to uh all the moTemente of the tribes beyeiid ii A raiwflit |Mit/ bsi^ 
appear at sn^ inomei:# by paths to us unknown^ and, aft^ burning and ptedemg a 
vlUage ora tea gard^» plunge back again into the forest gtoom, leading us enti^ 
ignoi^nt of the precise cWi to which they bdong. 'Fbe idea Iber^ore has be^ started tm 
if we could induce the tribes^ all or any of them, to move northward so as to obcupy this fpiiile 
but desolate tract, we should have them under our immediate eontrol, and mighl in tinm isd 
it possible to arm and strengthen tbmn. so that they might serveas a shield to Cbohar against 
inroads from the south. Mr. Edgar therefore proposed to lay down a boundary line l^Onid 
which our civil jurisdiction should not extend, and he invited the muntries to cause their 
Chiefs to settle etich a village on this line. JECe promised tbem^ if friendlyy arms and am- 
munitions when the villages were established. These propossls were on the whole lavoufabliy 
received, and next cold weather ought to show us what'is the worth of the promises the 
muntries so frc^ely made. At one point in the negotiations the Kholel men gave consider- 
able trouble. '^t^en pressed about last season’s raids, they showed much impatienoe. 
Mr. E<igar said snoh tnings could not be allowed to go on, ana that if there was no other 
way of stopping them, Government would station an officer in their midst. On this they 
left the camp in a rage, called out their armed men Md paraded in force across the river. 
We tliink it was a mistake to place the id^ of stationing an offiowr among them in the 
light of a threat. The mutual advantages of such a measure might well have been 
insisted on rather than its repressive character, even although it was afterwa^ IcwuDd 
impossible to get a projier site for a resident officer. But we think a graver mistake was 
committed on the following day when, though they still continued refractory and hostile, 
they were wooed back to good humour by presents all round. With a guard of ^ men 
and a strong oamp we should have liked to see Mr. Edgar wait a little mugm*. But it is, 
we admit, difficult to judge of the propriety of such actions on bare statements of the 
facts. While the expedition remained in camp Major Macdonald smsoeeded in makinj^ 
his way to the top of the main peak of the ridjje between the Bollessuri aadSonai, 
and there got sights, which, with his other observations, enabled him to add to our maM 
correct representations of these two valleys and the surrounding hills. A brisk trade 
w’as also oaiTied on in the camp, and hundreds of Iiushai came down to see the sahebs, a 
favourite amusement being to measure themselves against Major Macdonald’s lofty person, 
to inspect his weapons, and criticise his drawings. Two sketches of a tiger and an 
elephant, drawn to different scales, did not please them, as the tiger was made so much 
bigger than the elephant. Shrewd savages ! What most took th^ fancy was a proposal 
to establish an annual fair in the hills. The enquiries made by Mr. Edw at this plaoe 
seemed to show that many of the outni^ in Cachar had been committed by the Eushais 
to avenge wrongs done them by the Kookies living there under our protection.' A fruit- 
ful source of nuds has been the possession of certain m 3 ’steriou 8 gOM, carried off, as 
the Lnshais allege, from them and kept for many years by certain Tbado Kookies in 
CaOhar. There is no limitation of time to a Kookie’s suit, and Mr. Edgar’s promise to 
investigate the case on his return gave much satisfaction. 

On the 8th February the expedition set out across the hills for the BuBemuri Vall^ 
in the hope of seeing Sookpilsl. On the 12th they reached that river and turned south. 
Ou the sift thoy got to Bepari Bazar and set up their second camp, there to wait till 
Bookpilal chose to come in. Biffiedlty tvaa experienced in getting messages faithfully 
conveyed to that Chief as every village mnntri employed wwted to retain the pro^ of 
go-between as long as possible. At last some messages arrived from Sookpllars viBa^ 
and on the gist of Manffi a month’s patient waiting was rewarded, for 8obkp^ 
mysterious old man of title hills, th^ arrivedi now for the first timeto be gased ob 
by European8,---a shrewd, hard-fsoed old bariiaihui with gimlet eyes } thorou^y ippxe^ 
the fiery cup of greeting presented to him by bis host and peurea detrai litii 
tbmatby atteiwlant^^^ K%}tiationa then began, and besm agmn 
view With some regret the line Of persuasion ademted by Mr. Edgar. He toM tbm 
pb^ lbaitibe Sylhet mhebs were ve^ angry with them, and wonted to punish them lor 
& late midi, but that he had k t^r future 

harioar. WeshouMbe disp^tddoubt Kttirai weffw 

bMween fiiylhet fmd Canhir. We would not Imve in vroids so leodily condoned oB the 
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ungkMg^ tikis old vlllab Itad oomntitiied. Wo would Iwvo enquired as to the captivee carried 
off fkm omr «»d woidd hm taliced a Httle big» m tho bow of oOveriiig the 

unpalatable 0Mi wai wo were when we ought to bato boon didatiuff terms to a 

buinble weH^fareslied eaoage. mbplw readily agrew to the proposal to dz a wundary to 
South Caobar, aud promiM to|dao6 a tillage on the Ihio. Arraugemeuts were then very 
judiciously suggestod by Hr. Sugar, under which traders protect^ by his pass shtmld be 
^owed to go f^y up the Oooltir and Bullessuri on m/Ruuit of fixed dues to the Chiefs. 
4b this also Soohpilal agreed ; and then was he (dad in gorgeous raiment to delight his 
batbuHo aeul ; a purple coat bi«>idered with green and ; loose drawers of green, 
Sewered in apU and scartot ; a hat of silk, mix^ green and white ; a neohlace of ghm 
hsittons and gold beads, and long glass eairin guided off the suit. Placed then before a 
looking ^Isse the Chief grew ’vun, smerked, grinned and, finally fairiy melted, flung himself 
on Hum Ihakur^s neck and hugged him like an ecstatic bear. This ctos^ the palaver. 
On the 2&th ai March the expedition started on its return journey to Silohar, and now 
how shaU we sum up the results? 

No pniifN» can be too high for the patienoe, persereranoe, and tact displayed by Mr. 
JBdgar throughout these thrw months. Differ from him as we may on some minor points, 
we desire emphatically to (xmmtulate him on his enterprise as a whole. The policy 
which dictated it was not his. But loyally he accepted it and ably he brought it to such 
ismes as were possible. Were the uegooiations with the Lushais to end here, we should 
have no hope that the safety of our frontier was any the more secured. But we believe 
that the Goveroment intend to send similar expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
This oim is said to have cost some Ks. 15,000 : and we have no doubt that an annual 
expenditure of say B«. 10,000 will prevmit raids as far as the Lushais are concerned. 
Government never was so liberal b^ore. But how the tribes view the policy may be 
judged from the fact that, before Mr. Edgar was well away, the eastern tribes sent 
mcasengers to Manipur to say that the tahebs had come into the hilb and duly paid 
tribute to the Lushai Chiefs. We look with great suspicion on the fact that only two 
fullogrown Chiefs met our (^cers during the whole time. We fear this was meant as an 
insolent assumption of superiority. If, however, Mr. Edgar can succeed in gettinu the 
tribes to move within reach of our posts j if he can develop a profitable trade and e«tab- 
lisb popular fairs on the frontier, we may in time be able to take a more decided imd 
more dignified attitude. Bui meanwhile there is always the danger that these unreason- 
ing billmen may imagine that a stimulating raid will elicit better terms, or Mr. Edgaris 
successor may be wanting in the tact and caution necessary to the situation. We are at 
best trying an experiment ; and shall be only too glad if it succeed. 


Ohnntir^ the llfk Mruaty 1871 . 

Between the eastern distrieto of Bengal and the empire of Ava is interposed a great 

mountain system, of which we know littie 
The livshtis. more than it is peopled by numerous savage 

tribes of warlike habits and predatory instincts. 
From the western fsceof ibis oeotral ivnge, the general run (^ which is nmrth and south, 
branch off almost at right angles two minor systems, the one separating toe valley of 
Assam from the Districke of GaoW, 8yihet,and Myineinsing, the ot& shuttingoff Caohar 
and Sylhet from Chittagong, Noakhali, and the Bay of Bengal In toe of these 
cross n»g^, live the varioiia races of Ka|^, the Sinton^ the Khasias, and the Gams, idl 
of whom, in days past, htoitiially imided on the lowlands to their north and south defying 
tor many years the attempts of our frontier officers to bring them to order. Now, hap- 
pily, a wise p(dk 7 of direct mam^iiient by (hoswoffioers, snppcnr^ ^ a toow of stre^gto 
ademtate to r^ress ootia^ has hcought im begtnniags (ff omliaati^ and peace h^ae 
to mee wBd and warnng tribea} and the nortoem mamhes cff Caohar, ffylhet mid 
Mymensing have been tor some ysare toee from toe inouxsioDs which were wont aunuaBy 
to disturb them. The attontion of Oovemment and of toe pnhlio, has of late been 
ohieffy drawn to the aontbem range, too eastom half of which is shown in the mapa as 
**lmsiud tribes, tmsnrveyedy’* toe western portion oonstitotinff HiU T^pperah, that anonia- 
took Utile tra^ whiob became, we believe, a kingdom by muttoe. A series of raito un- 
paralleled tor daring and atmeity has, witiunthe last tmi yean^boen pemotintedon Bvitiili 
territory, north and south, by tribes Issuing from these hills } and if toe slaughter of 
Its native subjects was not enw^ to lead the Govesmaent to dem seriously with %m fads, 
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]P«wlf|ilor|^|Mort^,oMpi?^ totofo. 

^ oiMletitMia ^km i«l^ it k mom$xy to rom^ber thot t)u» lAu&oi 

ooiuitiy, ^umgliitliltervfiiiiiboN^CiM^ao^CMt^^ look 

<loimi «iiOit ItawTMikiil^oooliorncIgmimdk^ ii mmMt 

tom dii^4te Cdiittogioiiff ftoai Bam% opoo irhioli yuioa ' peaceful tribes uiuier our rule 
ttifiy on % ** eiiltindioii of oott^ mA Hca, *Rie Chittiigoiiff iHots are ui|4er 
a Bttropeeii OIBeer, and m Ibuked m tbo eeet «»4 nortb^oest by tbe eaysfO raoee of 
fi&iiidoQi, Mowkii^ Sylooa end Eatton Poeo'i duL Ube Hoirlongs and Syl^on^ 
Bottoii Poeo’e ■» wdl •* the toibee norfdi of the water-pcmt beWeen Cachar 
and Ohithiffoiiff, are gmmtMj Iexmiwb u tmmM. We have thns Caohar Xmshale and 
Chitta^g Imi&aji : the former alwaye raiding to the north, and the latter—it was tIU the 
year mpp^^HXNidiii^ their laragee to Arrauan, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and !Rp. 
perah. There ii leBaon to believe that eome of the Ohiefs of the Oachar l/uahais are ooo* 
needed by blood or ttaTrta«[e with Chieb tho fiMongs and Syloos ; and although there 
Si noswm thing aa a Lnahai oonfederaoy, eadh Chief being as a rule independent, there is no 
doubt that, for purpoaea of ww and {dunder, temporary alliances are made, and formidable 
bands are got togeidier. With the help of a map, the local conditions of the frontier in 
this quarter will now, we tmid, bo hderably dear. 

Let oa next briefly summariee the history of these hills for the last ten years, and 
of the raids oommitted by the tribes there dwelling. To take the Ohittegong side first. 
In January 1600, five hundred Imshais, under Button Poea, their Chief, swept across 
north flf our hill tracts, burst into the plaliie ot Tipperah, burnt 15 rillaji^, butchered 165 
Britidi subjects, and carried c^^ive 100 souls. In those days we aren^ the slaughter 
of our people whore we oould* and predsely one year afterwards, a body of miUtaw 
polios under Captain Eahan, penetrated to Button Poea’s village, and inflicted oonsf- 
^rable chastisement on him and on his tribe. The policy of brought its own 
reward. It was followed by the unconditional submission of the Chief ; and the subse- 
quent establishment of a chain of police posts has, ever since, kept the hUl tracts ncwth 
ot ^e Kumafoolie free from raids. Button Poea has oontinued friendly. He has given 
information from time to ^e of ruds contemplated by his neighours, the Howlongs snd 
Syloos. He dare not render more active help owing to the exigenoieB of his own position. 
And natuiuUy enough he does not soruple to Intrigue in order to maintain his advantage 
as the sole mMinm of oommunioation between us and the other Luihais near him. Th^ 
Ln^is, chiefly Howlongs, ss well as the more southern and still m<me warlike Shindoos, 
have raided frequently on the aonth of our hill tracts, where the population is sparse and 
the police posts few and far between. The whole of these tracts is indeed a confused 
jumnle of broken hills and ravines covered with the densest jungle, where the only paths 
are thM» beds of torrents. The dimate is for three-fourths of the y^r deadly to natives 
of the plains, and posts can only therefore be maintained during tho cold season. Their 
offed is at best rather moral ditn pnctioally formidable. Many attempts have been made 
to ottldvate amicable relatimis with the Howlongs and Syloos. Tlie greater number of 
their Chiefs swore not kmg dnoe oaths of friendship with Captain Lewin, the Superin- 
tendent of the Hills, but the HowIodm have always been insolveut in manner, and 
frequentiyin active hostility, while the Syloos have been more open to ooncUiatoiy 
overtures. 

Taming now to the Csoliar frontier, we find that the Lushal tribes north of the 
water-pent are diviM apparent^ into two seta, the one living on the upper waters of tho 
HullssBur, the other apntoeohed by the valley of the Sonai. In 1662 (to pass over 
•11 previoiis outraged Gkxdipl^i^ a of ^ western section on the Hullessur, made a 
savage ' raid upon Hill T^em, and on viflages lying in the south-east oomer of Sylhet. 

yean Wultosy attmnpla were made by tlm local of&oors in Caebar to ascertain 
Bookpllal^ precise p^ti^ and to open oomiiranioations with him. It was thought 
n^fiHhat he had not intandod to attack Brit^ territory, and that he would on demmd 
imender the eaptlvoiaiid give pledget^ Mi futuxe good behavioar. Kegooiation failing, 
pdi»w«wiii®l5irtt(»g«tti»«qr«piaWw«ipe^8o^ Imtth* «ffiouItr d 
£u ts w xmmtm ^ thiw^ *» iinki»TO om^rr W Dm 

TffiSAnItteA io Wt BO BUM to iBBBBt d tluir Bvil OBBds. Tbo potiny o( 1886 mb 
bM iilhilliiitBMB oM at Ti&m, but TUn had ba« loU ia tndag the oSmdoi, la Se- 

mmt am, mukfoa pataMam fai ma Mhet. bA w a# l RA ot JMiiMy l^ 

XBMhtll tami a* teMMBM B( liBbafMiad iBCBduraBdotlaelcedMoBiBMUiaU. The 
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CMiv rmden wfixv iunpoied to be cl the SomS blit were ^Ybbably Mating U M- 
oeart with Soc^lel. % {moii^ theee outregee^ ftg«e«t mitileiy oi^ltioDwae^^^t^ 

luuad. llimcciuioiM were to enter tboIiuabaTocwBtw, one t)ywSoiiiw ¥aUey, one by 

the Dolleeetir, end the thi^trom STtliet through the iHipperea Hills, fhe Syihet ettack 
erentibklly dwindled to a police reoonnoiea&oe. ISiis po^ morohed ihrough the hills till 
it got close to So<d(pilars Tillages, and there finding itec^ in hot quarters, fired upon, and 
nwa^ported, it very wisely came away agaih, rapidly. The Dulleesur column was the 
main attack, and & upheld its dignity and ensure euocew, it waited for guns and 
elephants and grenadiers, until the rains were just about to begin. It then marched a 
few miles into the hills, got very wet, and came back again, »•« infevid. The Sonai party 
was more persevering, and somewhat more successful. It got up to some Jjusliai villages, 
but not being oertain who were the guilty parties, it frightened the neighbourhood gene> 
rally by firing a few rounds in the air, accepted ocmoiliatory chickens from the Chiefs 
around, and returned covered with glory and mud to C^har. Up to this point again the 
results seem to be that the Lushais may have been a little scared, but li^ not yet been 
hart or punished for their repeated misdeeds. We must remember that they know but 
very little of us or of our power ; that like all ignorant savages they have great ideas of 
their own prowess, and the majority of them have good reason to believe in the inocces- 
aibility of their present sites. In view cl this state of things, the local oScers and the 
local Oovemment urged strongly upon the Government of India the prtqiriety of 
sending into the country a carefully organised expedition at the very commencement of 
the next cold weather, not necessarily to bum and slay, but to convince the tribes of our 
power to punish, and to open up oommunications with Chittagong. It was also sug- 
gested that permanent security could not be looked for until we had treated the Jiushai 
tract as the Garo Hills and Khosi Hills had been treated, by placing an English ofiloor 
with a strong guard in the midst of it, and doing away entirely with the anomaly of allow- 
ing a hostile and savage strip of highlands to intervene between two British districts. The 
Supreme Government would not, however, hear cd an expedition. It declared itself, ao- 
ooiding to the Administration Eeport, averse, oa principle^ to move bodies of trocqis 
and armed police, even in limited numbers, in order to effect reprisal for outrages on any 
part of our extended frontier”. Another policy was now to be tried. The Lushais were 
to be taken in hand by a special officer, but his influence was to be baaed on conciliation 
and not on respect. He was to lead by love, not govern by salutary fear. Now in savage 
countries, conciliation is too often only the Ijatin equivalent for rum and rupees. In the 
esse of the Lushais, we believe, it eventually involved ^ts of green pyjamas. It means, 
in short, cozening where we cannot compel. 

There is much to be said for the view of the case taken by Lord Mayo's advisors. 
The difficult nature of the country, the uncertainty of our being able to inflict adequate 
reirihuUon to produce any lasting effect, were stnmg reasons for discountenancing an 
expedition. Hut if the Lushais were beyond the reach of punishment, they were also 
beVond the pale of negooiation. The Government, however, thought otherwise. Mr. 
Edgar, the Ueputy Commissioner of Caebar, to whom some of the Sonai Chiefs bad, when 
fearing an expedition, sent messengers, was directed to visit the hills with a guard, and 
endeavour to establish amicable rehitions with the tribes. What the results of Mr. 
Edgar's mission really were, and how the geognmhical information acquired by his 
companion, Major Macdonald, has improved our position and ^ility to punish for the 
renewed outra^ of the present year, we must enquire hereafter. It is, however, only 
too apparent th^ such overtures, coming after such marked failures to fx)erce, were open 
to the most fatal misconstmetion. 


Okteresr, Os ffSfk IkftfiMWy 1871 . 


In a fomer article we brought the history of our deidmgs with the OacHsr Lushais 
•m.- T I -III *-.1 ^ ^ where, after having failed 

The boaiisis eoasifistad. ^ punish for ontrage done, t^ Ooverhm^t 

determined to adopt a policy of oondliatioa pure and min^ We have, said plainly 
enoughthat this mode of treating a savage and hostile peigde was a policy vriwouta 
back bone^ limb and nerveless j^tanioiu not to be leant u]^ at aH Let na new 
very briefly see what it waa that Mr. Edgar vetBy atdiieved by that eondiliatf^y jcuiwey, 
the detailB of whmh wm hdd rather exutttngly before hbe i^lic seme aune eaimthi ago. 
Accompanied by Major Macdonald of the SurvM, protected by a well-armed gua^ and 
followed by a crowd of coolies bearing food wt the travellers and frippems for the 





»Oth of tm, 

ol immty fdlWiK^. 3^ 

«R iepBi»«4^^ Kvhiff tliAt river, enc^ dl injdd My 

liim mystendtis ivau»>leg^^ 

kMtl(y wwN^e^iAKe(^|e fati^ i«oi ICIiolel'*» 

t9ie v«^ 4»y *Jt<w ^if^r »t *lie Hm, the Lufiiaii began tMr demm nuni^, 
pMixiiiMy i«»per bec^^ not get it there wnd iben. So anlky in* 

deed mm ^iey> Huiit Ifr, Bdgnr iw^ete to the etation ordering more pdlioe to-be ae®t iq? by 
et be tN^ f^jtle might give trouble^’, tor thlrty^eigbt deya % 

emwee of end eenciUatory Britbb tmnire eat in tM iortified canip at 

Lvedini Batbr» bnd ditring the whole of that time they were never invited or admitted 
to n ainide Xnidbai vUlaget aod saw only one pemonaffe who even profeteed to he n Chief-* 
Kalhomy to wit^ the eon of Soohidlal. Snva^ of the commoner sort flocked rennd them 
in plenty. Jfgafrtor, too, from different ^ueer named potentatesattended toisdi: what ^^ 
earth the Sahibs wanted, and to aeoertam what they were prepared to five. With 
infinite ^ienoe and wonderful taet, diwlaying at once the good humour of an Imhnian, 
and the immobility of a Faletaff, Ux. Bdgar received and palavered. Not onoe but often 
hia vieitore weuld try to buUy and extort. Hostile demonstrations even were not wanting, 
ai^ BoisymradiN of armed warriors threatened, at safe distances, the secnrity the 
camp, mth instinctive prevision of an approaching civilisatioi^ they would scream in 
their isage that behad come to ruin their elans and seise their villages. One day all 
would leave the camp in dudgeon, to return again the n^xt, allured by the fasoinaticn 
of a trade in which all the profit was on their side, and all the loss on ours. Big dinnem 
and bifger drinks to the maafnW, cash payment for each servioe done and e^ point 
ooncedea, judicious throats and conciliatory acts, hut above all eighty armed police in a 
stroim camp brought Mr. Bdgar safely through the first part of his adventure**fortuitato 
ohiefty in this, tl^ he had succeeded m bribing some muntnet to show him roads over 
toe hills hitherto unknown, and that he had acquired an insight into the inter*tribai 
tetotions of the savages which he could never have attained in hm outobery at Cachar. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that no more than this was attempted. On the 
oontraiT, the main point to winch Mr. Edgar diluted his arguments, was to induce these 
ohms wfaidi should profess themselves friendly to move northward, and settle in the forest 
doee to the south of our cultivated tracts and gardens, there to be supplied by us with 
arms, and form a defensive barrier against the inroads of wilder tribes from the south. 
It was not to be expected tliat all this could be brought about foui a eo»p. But beyond 
the post-prandial assurances of the muntrie*, we fail to see any indicaiiofts that oven a 
promising beginning of negotiation had in fact been made. All ofific^ acquainted with 
our eastern frontier attach much importanoe to fr^uent personal intorviews with the 
Chiefs themselves, and to the receipt of friendly invitations to the villages of the tribe. 
Beading the conduct of the Eastern Lushais towards Sir. Edgar in the light of genenil 
frontier experience, w© should incline to doubt if his visit was at all welcome, save iis 
regards the materisd and temporary benefits it brought with it ; and we are very far from 
sanguine that the projposals made by him were ever seriously entertamed by the tribes. 
C^&inly they have since taken no steps whatever to fulfil tJieir part of the bafgain. 

On the 8th of February Mr. Edgar’s party left Eusbai Bazar to cross the central 
range of Bengti Fehar into the Bullessur Valley, in the hope of coming to terais with 
Sooxpilal, believed by us at that time to be the most powerful of the Lusha! Chiefs. He 
was at any rate the one who had done us most damage. On the 20th of February the 
expedition reached l^pari Basar, after being detained for some days on the Wad owing 
to shortness of supplies. Messengers were at once sent off to invite Sookpikt to attend in 
person. For a whole mbnth^ however, he kept Mr. Edgar waiting, but on the filst of 
Mai^ this old man of the hills did actually condescend to appear. It was a real triumph 
of pstience gett ing hold of him at all. Bouhtlcas, had he not heard full accounts of tne 
v^^laoable aM miinifioent conduct of the tSahih towards the eastern tribes, he would 
never have come. If, however (he may have thought), #««a#nef were well treated, how 
would be, a Chi^, be m^tortam^ P But again we note that he did not ask Mr. Edgar 
to bis riBage or n^ it, and that our dffioers were never in fact within some days’ journey 
^ ii Negpei^ons 1togan> as nsual, wH^ beverages. In this instance rum 

M imtiiM tmk^ the chie^^ warmed his unsophisticated heart, Mr. 

IM iMrdposed be laid down, which should be reqpe^ 

by iia iNid #M Ob iiids line Sockpihd was to pUoe a and a guard, which should 
ftoaii^ AiMgemento were turiher nmde by #mh he 

M the ttode with €ater by ihe Oootur, levying fixed ratos on all 
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UimimA Mid 1^ ABthii w<mM sdatl^ldft^ If 

ciffisd for the irr^lar exaetimis of the wloui Cldefo, and tbeir oeeaeioi^ weakniis 
ior flnivdermiid heade, Sad hitherto greatly interfered with tmfle. When these laalteiii 
hi^ heen eaiihietonly settled, 8odh{nral wee inyested with a dress of hooiW ipedshy nuede 
for him, --green n^mie with scarlet and gold flowers, a niu^le coat wilh green wm gold 
tiOBthroidery, an Indesoribahle hat of gnm and white sUk, a neokhboe of glaas tmwmi 
ai^ gold beads, and two glass earrings! One farewell tot of Edgar’s and the 

Sahib and the ^wige parted with mutual esteem. Ihe of ooneihkioQ had reached 
its grand dimaoterio. But before the patient diplomatist had reaohed his buni^w in 
Silomur, messengers from the Lushais were pzoolaiming in Manipur that the S&ib had 
him into the hills to pay tribute to the Chiefs, ^oure proof of their puiseanoe, and 
signiflcant warning to their remaining foes. Kow, if it should be the casej as We belieye 
it is, that Sookpilal is yery for from being the most powerful of the Lushaw, that there 
am other Chiefo as warlike, and as partim to green pyjamas, we can easily imt^e with 
what feelings they will haye learnt the story of Mr. £dgar*s doings in the hi&. What 
had Sookpilal done to bring down on him such showers of good things P Simple queetkm 1 
He had raided with impunity and suooess. Nothing could be more oongeniid to 
their own habits and wishes. If Sookpilal had slain his tens, they would slay soone, 
If Soolmilal had butchered defenceless peasants, they would have heads of police, of s^oys, 
and of Sahibs. We may ima^e, too, what jealousy there would be of the happy Sookp^ 
through all the indepen^nt Poonji* of the hills. Ilie Howlongs, whose war partiee had 
spread panic and desolation southward to Arrakan, had never received such tribute to 
their prowess. Their great Chief, Vandoola, had never been so honoured, leader though 
he be of at least 4,000 fighting men, 2,000 of them armed with guns. Is it too much to 
suppose that, so. far from permanently pacifying the frontier, the result of Mr. Edgaris 
negooiations was to hold out direct mcentiyes to a soore of warlike peoples to come and 
do as Sookpilal had done, that they might fare ss Sookpilal had fared P We know now 
that it is not alone to the attacks of the tribes dwelling on the Caohar streams that our 
gardens and villages are exposed. The long ranges running up to the water>pent prove 
to be but paths by which the powerful races of the Burma and Chittagong mountains 
may ravage our territory and retire unharmed. It is more profitable to plunder tea* 

r lens with a view to contingent green pyjamae, than to harry the huts of Joomeas 
the jungles of Chittagong. The war-trail wUl in future point north inst^ of 
south. 


One thing, however, we have now discovered,, and it is this, that if we care to abandon 
the policy of conciliation —that now somewhat discredited policy of rupees and rum— 
the vUlagee of these raiders are not heif oed our reach. We have left ourselves no space 
to show what we believe to bo the only successful way of dealing with these tribes. For 
this, another opportunity must serve. The problem before Government, in face of the 
renewed outrages of last month, is not by any means an easy one. None can be more 
sensible of its difficulties than we. But it must be solved, and solved thoroughly and for 
ever, if our administration is not to be a scandal to our civilised subjeots, and a mockery 
to our savage foes. 


Ohserwr^ the IIM March 1871. 

We have now to oonaider very briefly what measures it seems incumbent upon 

Government to adopt in view of the* renewed 
The Lushai PoUoy. outrages of the Lushais, and to enquire by 

what memis our frontier districts of C^har 
and Chittagong may be rendered reasonably secure from the attacks of these or cognate 
tribi^. In Chittag^g, we have to defend a long line of broken highlands, in which dwell 
l^aceful forest races paying us revenue and looking to us for protection. It is monilly 
impossible for us to draw back the limits of our empire and leave these our subjects to the 
mercy of their savage neighours in the other hills. We must* therefore, look for a folriy 
defensible frontier, either within our acknowledged oiril jurisdiction, or ae little to ^ 
eeetwardof that as possible. Fortunate^ we have not far to go to find this. 
north and south of the Kumafoolie, and just to the east of the tracts at present oocupied 
by our Jomneas, run two elmoet oontintioas ranges, -thsit to the north Called IhniiagurL 
and that to the south known as Seyohul On the Seychul nnge there are at present ho 
inhabitsats, but there can be little doubt Uial it is used as a conveiiienh hin^way by 
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ftiiirlonp itnd Mto tribw h %la» iMirth whm sent rskUtit wtins tflfWivii AitnoNi 
er ^to tm Bun^oo Val%. Our pzesmt outposts «re situated m m \mkm 
to tBd vetiMd ol thk fine. Hiey are useless sate as a moral deiikoostniti<)n» m 
l^toteot <mly tlie ^ouud on wliich th^ stand ; sometiipes, indeed^ not oten 
migltt ocoastonaUy 1>6 able to send a detachment to out off the retreat ol a raiding parlity 
t)at on&iaril^ the l^usnais passing up the bed of some secluded stream, or stealing l^roit^ 
the loi^ by elephant traoKs, penetrate where they will, and ravage as tli^ choose, 
knowhtg well thid* their presence near the jooms will not 1^ discovert nnUl they have 
dieapp^red with their captives and their gWtly spoil of heads. So perfectly is this fact 
recognised that during the raiding season the cultivators retire nightly from their villages 
into the junge round about, where, surrounded by their families and movealde 
they sleep malaria-haunted slumbers, thankful if at morning they find their hum mta^ 
It IS now, we believe, being admitted that no system of fixed police posts can protect 
efficiently a country of this kind. The other alternative is a system of ^rong pafirola, 
and if thcw ere to be of any good, they must have a clearly defined and fairly 
along which to patrol. Such a line is afforded us by the Seycbul range. Along the 
summit of this a path must be cleared, and at reasonable distanoes stockades most be erect- 
ed between which armed parties of police shall ooiMtantly pass to and fro. No Kookie 
foray could cross this line without its traces being aiscovered within a few hours of its 
passage. We may ferf pretty sure that no Kookie Chief would ever venture to cross il 
if the police are reasonably strong and moderately energetic. Nor would these advanced 
^trols have to be maintained throughout the year. Lusliais cannot live by raids aloiia* 
They too have jooms to till and crops to garner. Plunder and slaughter are ‘only the 
cold weather amuwments of generally bocolic existence. During the rains the h^kr 
guard might be withdrawn to head-quarters, where the men might enjoy the aociety dl 
their wives, and profit by school and steady drill. We believe that the Oovemment of 
of India has alr^y sanctioned the organisation of an efficient frontier force for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that now, happUy, all the local officers are at one as to the 
best mode of utilising it. 

We have up to this point spoken in detail only of the Seyohul range, south of the 
BLumafoolie. Proceeding northward we find at the point where the extremity of theee 
hills debouches on the river that we oome in oonkot with the group of Luswi oonuiui- 
nities that run down like a wedge into the hill tracts district from the central and northern 
ranges. Button Foea, the Chief whom we effectually conciliated ten years ago by a 
sound threshing, is at present moving his villa^ sites from the north of the KurnafooUe 
on to the extreme spurs of the Seyohul range. He is, as we have already shown, amicably 
disposed, and is our one real ally among these southern Lushais. He cannot afford to 
do much for us, because the Syloos and Howlongs are more powerful than he, and are 
more ready to punish for suppoi^ treachery than we to proi^t for service rendered. 
But, if we are ever to have a hold over these invadars of our territory, we must Iw 
establuhing a strong post near Button Poea’s village, confirm a week-knm idly and 
menace in permanence the fastnesses of the Howlongs. Such a post would not only f<wm 
the best rmukseoiM for the patrols on the northern half of the Beychul, but it would 
command a line of road along the Demaglri ran^, which should be similarly patrolled 
in order to give efficient protection to the hiU tracts north of the KurnafooUe. When 
the patrols and stookades on the l^eychul and Demagiri ranges are fully established, we 
shall have, as regards Chittagong, a well defended line between our Joomea ryots and 
the raiding tribes. But our work must not stop here. Our Une is turned at tide north 
by the tnbes inhabiting the terra iaeagniia between Caohar and Chittagong. Had we 
only the last vjasasA Strict to look to, we might possibly complete our scheme of defence 
by oartying our line of patrols westward as best we could, athwart the streams 
and brokm nilli) until we reaifiied the Penny and the boundaries of Hill Tipperah { such a 
line would close in our Chittagong Hill Tracts as in a ring-fence. But we have a more 
difficult b^ore us this. We have the Ckcbar fremtier to provide fm*, lying 
between HiU Tipperah on the west and Manipur on the east. It mi^t be possible to 
run a line Of posts across this strip, and by dint of extensive and co8% patroL to 
di^endtihe tea from raiding ps^ics attacking -from the south } but, in the first 
place, to secure sny rwdly good line, we should now to advance some con^er^lo 
oisl^oe into the tract, to oover those gardens which have aiready-pnsnea 

far up tbe valkys of Mtessuri and ^e Sonaij and, in the next place, our pwto 
migm alwiya he turn^ on eit^r flank by parties marching through ^ sparsdj peopM 
territciieft of ^ppehdi and BMpur. Berides aU tto, any merely Mensive police wotm 
fisil to mooi the m reqidrements of the case. Warlike tribeii hate been allowed to 






aIMt tit They heye apieil oat the riohneai and tln^ uapfOteGted oosdi^ 

tipn h( the lend, ^y heve heen mthtn ten aita of a mdr station, a weatth|^ hMar» 
likd a wdl'dlled tr^uiy, la it to he eanpoaed that even the of loaing a fear 

vowng warrioiainthe^^M win deter the Howionga and Sylooa front r^eatlig their 
mvaaicm ? On the oountm^, rainottr ia already rife that they intend to aveh^e thnir 
Idai^ atHOnierkhalt by raid on a eeftle hitherto nnknown, and in ntiihbert which^ wi^dnt 
IrMration, It will be hard to meet. 'We moat teaoh these aaw^fcia that we are stroim aa 
irau aa conciliatory. They muat leam to know that the lives of our aubjecla are im to 
he taken with impunity. They muat practically feel that we can reach them in their meet 
aeclnded faatnessee. The Government will naturally be chai^ of renewing the militaiy 
Jloiooot 1869. But indeed no more retaliatory raid will now serve our tarn. With 
careful deliberation the plan must be worked out. There are men at hand well qualifted 
^ help. Money will have to be spent^ and our rulers, we know, are thrifty and the timea 
hard. But if we once realiee that an adequate outlay now will save ua both money and 
trouble hereafter, and will lay a permanent basis for future tranquillity, none of us will 
grudge the necessary funds. 

The expeditions made by Mr. Edgar and Majors Macdonald and Graham have shown 
that the Lushai villages are not so eutirely inaccessible as we have long believed. Three 
good routes at least, two of them by water, lead far into the interior from the north, lu 
the same way paths have been discovered and rivers ex;plored to within a few miles of 
Button Poea’s village on the south. Between the two points to which we can thus 
penetrate^^and to the eastward of them lie the villages of the tribes with whom we have 
to deal. The points alluded to are only forty milen apart. True the country is difhculi^ 
but wo are not merely going to march through it. We must occupy it m force for at 
least three months, and having indicted on the offending villages condign and righteous 
punishment for the outrages of the past, we must take due steps to make them harmless 
for the future. This will best be done by running a road right through the Lushai tract 
into Cachar in continuation of the Demagiri patrol road. Such a road brought order 
and civilisation into the Khasi Hills when all other means hod failed. It must, for some 
years, perhaps, be strongly patrolled, and commanding posts on either side must be occu- 
pied by strong guards in stocked carups } but very soon the road will bring the Lushais as 
peaceful traders to our bazars. The civilising iniluence of commerce will permeate 
the hills, and it is possible that a few years hence we may see Vandoola, the Howlong 
Chief, owning great hills of tea, and shipping at Chittagong choice specimens of Pekoe 
to rival the produce of the very gardens he but lately ravaged. The idea may 
seem extravagant, but history, local and ]>etty enough but true, tells us that Niugroola, 
a Singpho Chief, who long troubled us in Dibrooghur, underwent in days gone-by a 
similar transformation. 

The Government will, we believe, no longer hesitate to devise some scheme for 
stamping out these raids which shall bo thorough. We are confident that both imperial 
and local authorities will work together for this end, and while we have indicated in 
rough outline the plan tliat most commends itself to us, we trust that no theoretic views 
will prevent the best devised measures from being carried into full effect. 


Ptcaecr, the IZuA February 1873. 

It is high time that the Government of India gave some sign of its ultimate inten- 
tions as regards the Lu^ais and its hill-traots 
Tb« Lttsbal Policy. phUcy. The expedition has done well all that 

it was possible for an expedition to do. It 
has shown the tribes, both north and south, that punishment for outrage, though slow 
in coming, ?'» now and then sure; and that the same hands that teem at times arith 
rupees and green nyjamaK can deal out far-reaching destruction when the need arises. 
It has burnt villages and destroyed grain enough to mark its presence in the hills for 
many a day to come. This was its duty— the only way open to it of accomplishing its 
tusk. We are not of those who drst clamor for punishment, and then beg off the ou^rits 
because “ it hurts.” When the tribes would not submit to our arms, t& only altmma- 
t^ve was to break up and disintegrate their communities. In the end it is aUite possible 
that a show of submission may be made by some at least of the reousant Chie{t-ra mdful 
Of captives may be surrender^ and the ^licv of ooncitiatidn xnay crowd idth muoh 
c^cial shouting the ediffce whkih itmgh-&anded war has It is beqactso wo diistra 




■ttIMf ttl tliil Mi/rl j |%iiiiow ixiieditic^is #» aii tibiKjltit^ Itt teBng 

willi^ «ad feiwiww On tb» nortli-wett fwwitt^ t% sin msHoin ^ 

<mmMn 0imifimm, s]»l mtksot liiiilltt sr ns stteation. We deemikd met ^ 
jrnrtniilty i M me ^igmmly nonanoted nnd eni^y wicoeMfwl, fdr lb« i^resent Mme sM 
for (list partiottUf |»liMscj bni it will amtediy not bo diio iast of it« kind. IJlisy nm 
indoed in tto ^itartw^w^ mmta eipm to ns of msinbunii^ (wjter« ''%»' 

rsOM wo hsTO to kooF in okeok are the foreigners, dwellii^ ontidde the lintito o^ 
H indttstaii. On the nom are altogether differeni ^e witt 

ol the innidrn are drawn far outside most of the tribes we hate to me^ and this alona 
has neeessarfly led W duetiiatiohs in policy and uncertaiatir of ahn. At one time the 
|ton of ahu'^. exeeditions and retaliatory raids was persereringly trie^ as in the Sfagh 
Hills. But wh^ the efforts of GoTemment praoticoUy began ana ended with these/ no 
lasting effect was produced, At other times the policy of concilMil^ pure and sithi^, 
has been in fashion. Indeed this poiicy has always found favor with a Govern^^i 
^fessedly paternal But when tried in this shape, it too has generally prov^ abortive. 
The only poficy which has at aU met with perman^t success is one whicn leaves nothing 
to chaiioe-^Where ccmciliation takes its sUnd njmn strength and preparedneas, and where 
penonal inftnenee is hacked by material power. How then are we to appfy the lessons of 
^ to the cirouinstances of the preeent case ? We had suffered outrage, repeated and gross. 
Instead of promptly punishing, we made fruitless demonstrations, and filially despstched 
a conciliatory embassy. Personal influ^oe descended upon the Inwhais in showers <ff 
rupees and gorgeous raiment. Boundary treaties were interchanged. Chiefs hitherto 
inaccessible pledged our envoy in liquors to them hitherto unknown. To remoter tribes 
the news spr^ magmfied, and before our messengers had left the hills, this story had 
run through Lushai land, from Tipperah to Manipur, that the British Government had 
paid tribute and sought peace of Sookpilal The policy thus inaugurated hod the result 
most men, save its authors, anticipated for it. Next year, while the officer who loyally 
carri^ it through against his own convictions was again in the hills, there happened such 
a series of raids both north in Caohar and south in Chittagong, as had never before 
devastated the frontier. But still the Government of India were averse to punishment ; 
and it was only when the clear-seeing mind of the Commander-in-Chiof grasped, after 
local inquiry, the facts of the case, that reluctantly an expedition, which might, it was 
hoped to the last, be a military promenade, was at length sanctioned to. lliat expedition 
has been thus far successful But if when it is over we are to revert to the policy of con- 
ciliation and personal influence in its original sliape, we can look for no permanent go^ 
results. We shall leave behind us, in the hills, tribes exasperated by the loss of Mirir 
villages, though no doubt convinced of our power to penetrate a certain distance ifito their 
fastnesses. Tliey will have learnt that to punish any raid requires years of deliberation, 
and the employment of an agency very different in calibre and mode of action to that 
which ordinarily protects the hill tracts. They will have noted that, even when such 
abnormal and veiy destructive agency appears, offenders have only to submit and say 
“ th^ are sor^/’ when the threatening visitors will at once receive them into favor, 
and disborse liquor and rupees as visible tokens of amity and good-will If it should 
therefore happen that on the withdrawal of our troops, the old nonsense about conciliation 
and personal influence is the only policy put forward, we shall be much surprised if next 
season does not witness a renewal of the raids on a scale and with a ferocity of which we 
have at preeent little conception. There will be revenge to ^d the Ijusliai on the war- 
path, as w^ as the ordinary lost for plunder and slaves. What is wanted is perm^ent 
security, and a permanent possibility of punishing outrage without expensive expeditioiis 
on the Abyssinian scale. 


Birat, then, we must open up the country as far as possible by roads, not necessarily 
macadamised turnpikes, but broim, serviceable paths, along which a body of troops or 
potioo can march with elephants. One such path, driven through from Cachmr to 
Chittagong, would do more to civilise the Lushais than any othmr scheme suggested. The 
m^rienoe of all hBl tracts teaches us this. In truth, we do not see how the p<^cy of 
PfKSonal iutnenoo is to be worked at all save in combination with a system of roads by 
whi^ our offloen can get at those they are to Influenoe. Bailing these, this wonderful 
anin^ ipagnerism wifl operate only (moe a ye^ aunual mela, as heretofore in the 
Chittai^^ Hills, or fitfully upon one or two Chiefo at a time after labmioos journeys eC 
moadiii, |s in Mr. Edgsr^s XuAuu tours. Beads are essential both to conoiliatioii am to 
mffxemm* Borne offmera are, we know, f^posed to thexa, on the gronnd tiiat riiey mm 
open out the t0a*ga>4i^ to m Iaishaia. as well as the lioshai villi^ to our police, mt 
•my this » n wry shortsighted line to take. WiUi our roads we must have fronrier 
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rate } ira iaiis( )!&?« lurm^ mtanli. If a raidiiig part^r did »H| piudi^ ouglil alinijs 
to to totorodptod m ttoir reliim^ flie dread of tms itould my w »7 toed toiMwvent inito s 
tod M a toot, a iTntorn of posts and. patool toxins lias seourod tto ik^ of fto diittaaopg 
MOs toom liixowb ttose ton ysafs past. On the side of Caditar oiir policy, whether 
OOOoillatoiT or not, must rest on a basis of paths, joosts, and patrols. In tooe of the 
etoODg (but weak) defcennloation of GoTemment to ftuow this anomalous Lushai liuid^ 
Bisto etrip between the British dietr|cts~->td oontdnuh independent, we can do no more* 
On the side of Chittagong similar anrangemente must to mtoe; but the ph 3 mieal 
oharaoteristiOs of the country, and the positimi of the tribes, will oompel us here to go 
further. In Osohar the line of posts may be within our own territory— the roads alone 
must inw^e tto iooming tracts of theLushals. But in Chittagong it is impossible to 
establish an effectirc line of defence wholly within the limits of our prtoent jurisdiction. 
l&weh local officer wees in this. To perch a series of stockades among the broken hills 
laid dense jungles of our htU tracts district would be mere waste of men and money. We 
intot take np a line further eastward, where we can cut a continuous patrol path along the 
the submit of one of the ridges that here run almost uninterruptedly north and south. 
On this line we must place onr stockades ; and, properly held, it will be an almost impass- 
able barrier to raiders from beyond. If the^ got through to raid, they ought neyer to 
letum alive to boast. On the north these ridges join on to the more open ranges, where 
Button Poea and the Syloos dwell Here we must have a strong ^ard permanently 
posted, is weB to protect Button Poea, our ally, from the revenge of the Syloos, as to be a 
permatont menace to them and to the Howlongs. This done, we may allow personal 
inilueiioe to have its turn. It will not f toe be mistaken for timidity. It will rto on 
material power, and run no risks of being misunderstood. Apart from these or suoh-like 
measures of preparedness, we have no faith whatever in the policy of conciliation. Our 
too^ must soon turn home again. It is high time the Supreme Government gave tokens 
of its plans. 


PiofMcr, tk« etk May 1872. 


In antimpataon of the early pubticatibn of the views of Government, both as to the 
MM. X xt. ^ 1 ., 1.1 t r 1 . i t j results of the late expedition and tto policy 

hJi?* ^ ** bwhti land, ^ adopted towards the Lusbais for the 

future, we propose to review, as well as our im- 
perfeot matorials win permit, the work done by the two oolumns of toe force, and to bring 
together, in the form of oonseoutive narrative, the information scattered through the 
lettors of special oorTcspondents and the meagre paragraphs of communicated telegrams. 
We shaU en^vour to convey some idea of toe character of the country traversed, and the 
difficulties overcome ; and as we can hardly venture to hope that our rtoders will honour 
ua by tracing our progress on the map as we go along (if indeed they have maps, available), 
we shall strive to make toe stoiy as clear and self-contained as we oan. We shat! begin 
with the left column which started from Caohar, and shall afterwards foHow the fortunes 
of tog Chittagong fom^ on the right, and finally attempt to estimate for ourselves toe 
probalfie resulteof expedition as a wh(de. 


The strength of each column of the exp^tion was fixed by the Oommander-in- 
Chief at half a battery of mountain artilleij (with rookets), one company of Sappers and 
'Hiaers, and three regiments of Native Intoitry. The r^^iments selectod for the Caohar 
were the 22nd, 42nd, and 44th, consisting mainlv of Pnnjabees, Sikhs, and Goorkhas ^ 
moes specially adapted for toe worir before them, and equally expert with the mattock and 
toe bayonet. Carriage was reduced to a minimom, for the way was long and rottgh, and 
toe foutos uncertain. Tents were dispensed with, each man being fumitoed with a water- 
proof sheet for his bedding, and left to out bnnohes and bamboos to keep the dews from 
Itii pillow. One maundof personal baggage sufficed for toe General : six seers only were 
aSloaed to the soklier. We need not to explain how elephants and cocoes were got 
together and sent up, how boats were seised and boat-men impressed, how the Omnmis- 
sum toiled and disirict officers • mmt almost wild, and how toe fell scourge of toolera 
toxaatened at one time to mar toe whole. By the end of November the column had toirly 
stactod kto ^ hills, and on toe ffiih ^ December toe civil officer, Mr. Idgar. bad toft 
Sikdiar to |ok toe trom Before aooompanying them on toeir weary progresi, it wffi be 
w# to understand toe di^^ made k supi^ of their advance, and toe katntotkais 
w)*ltow«galtewem given togm lor^ to guidanoe. lie goal t^li the left ookinn 
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Mil wm Hit TiBitB cf X«lb<Kiriii, m 
1^ r^i ttiHHi Mom«|fJi|wft It wae |;w»^ Oiil 4iwjfe 

liiai^^ th^ Had lij' #^kli 

W wtWjMi to iEe oxti^ OMt of tih« JDiitrict of Cidhor M^ 

pii^ Eifor, wliicih ^or« fvm morttiwwdi from tbe Wlte. 1?ht wliol# soiittm ftt»li«ir of 

C^ete ■tvtloM wec^ia^i^ ai^ JM to Hfw^y 

{fotMM/ ^ts 11 ^ l^itiro tho orditbsir 

Beyond tWbill» »^o line of 

n«i^ illy ^ Manijiury tie Ocmfibee of vrhioli toMdi tlie imtii-irest jK^ntod 

toworda ladboorili and the other liiisM olM of that Mghhourtioi^ the oh|y interveoi^ 
trEee heihg thoae of the Solcti Eookiet^ taoehoeUle to the liuahaii^fc^^ fHi^y ^ Mahi- 
phr. A^antage was taken of this to inove a strong Manipor foaroe down iowarii the 
flonth, with orden not to invade or attaOk the Ikshais, hut mer^ to serve as a threatening 
demonstration a^inst them and as a support to the Soktis. I^is Manipuli oon^ingOnt 
was the net into ahlOh subsequent events drove al! the calves held by I^boo^K and 
many other Chiefs. Having thus stationed permanent suppoi^ as it werei on both his 
fianke, Oenerai Bourohier prepared to m^out thepkn bf theexpeditioh mtni^ 
his conduot. It was a task requiring mueh political discrimination as well as military 
akill. The information which Government Im as to the perpetratoie of the raids ifU 
at the best incomplete. The names of the leaders were, it is true, pretty well ascertained ; 
hut our knowledge of their tribal relMtious was admittedly imperfect, and it was impoe* 
Bible to say with certainty that thit village shared the guilt while that was undoubt^ly 
altogether innocent. Honoe it was evident that the expedition ootild not merely marca 
into I/uShai land to plunder and to ravish, careless of where its blows might fall, and 
eager only to burn and slay. If during its progress guilt were with certainty brotwht 
home to any particular villages, the GeneraVs orders were to punish without scruple. The 
surrender of Chiefs known io hold British subjects in captivity was to b© aemanded 
rigorously, and in the event of non-compliance their houses and property were to be 
unhesitatingly destroyed. Eeetoration of captives was also to be insissed on. Should 
it appear tnat some only of the inhabitants of a village had joined in the raids without 
complicity on the part of the village as a whole, the payment of a fine and the surrender 
of the guihy were the punishment to be inflicted. Hostages were to be demanded, did 
this appear necessary. If hostility was mefe with, resisting villages were to be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops laid waste. It was, however, strongly impressed 
on all that retaliation was not the main object of the expedition. It was the desire of 
the Supreme Government to show the Lushais that they are completely in our power, 
to establish permanent friendly relations with them, to induce them to promise to receive 
our Native agents, to make travelling in their country safe to idl, to demonstrate the 
advantages of trade and commerce, and to prove to them, in short, that they nothing 
to gain but everything to lose by acting against the British Government. This was the 
general programme on which both the columns had to work ; and with this before us 
we may at last venture to set out from the sadder station of Cachar. 

Bor all that portion of their journey which lay between Silohar and the first Lushai 
villageB, it may be roughly said that the force had to follow the course of the Barak, 
For 14 miles or so from the station, they had a fair track due east to Luckeepore, where 
the river takes its great southern bend : but here the difficulties of the rood oommenoed, 
and ihe troops had actually to begin their pioneering labours one day^s mairch from their 
hred-quariers. At the frontier outpost of Mynadhur the force was fairly on the verge 
of the . wild country, and from the dep6t here established the storre rwuired in front 
were regularly despatched thereafter. The second grand depdt was at Tipai Mookh, on the 
junction of the Bamk and the Tipai, between which and Mynadhur were four distinct 
stations or camps. Up to this point water-carriage was to some extent available, though 
the river was rapidly failing, and not to be depended upon. On the 21st November: the 
d4th had marched to Luoke^r. By the 9th December it had out its way to Tipai Mookh. 
Thwe was much to do here in the way of building hospit^ store-hou^, a^ stocki^es. 
But they were now close upon the Dushai fastnesses, and it was deemed expe^nt to show 
the enemy without delay what the force was cap^le of effecting. Aooordingly, on the 
IMb DeoemW!, the General pushed on the Sappers and a Wing of the 44th to a camp 
five mites out, and commenced therefrom the ascent of the Seiibong Bang® thresh fine 
tiiaher forests, enoamuing ultimately at an elevation of 4,000 feet. From this pmnt, Jok- 
ing aouthwifd, the Toiteebhoom Biver was seen flowing frem fwt ioto the Tipan 

Aentei the tetter stream to the west stretdied the jmmt am cottages M Kholel, white m 
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'mm' flollii 101]^ Iripi ii 

ix^lXHmpm thft tlte lil;lte |ii4% aii^dediby » tetof ik» 

fMiieiiee tlie tbfti tad 1 loo«|||<K«n, oroa«% the 

^ tliai^iUidtliiwei^ cl » eraird <|I anacd l/into. 11 nn# in 

naia the Ocaeidt sptii^ them tipi hie iatentioip not aeoeemplk iio 0 <^ $ tlpt if 
tfa«|'^da(dn»<MhlB hi 0 ah 6 woi^ utiw. cuo^ 

in $fodu<^ eon$d«noe, i>aii with n dmd yell of definace timy »t W to taice 

opuitellor wpfk of the monow; Next doy |the 29rd Peoetnbsr) the Ir^ eont* 
sken^ the ledont of the hill on which the Khblel villeges lay, and were TeoeivM at tbo 
firit dleaihAg by a volley from a Lushai amhiiecaJe. Thb of ooume prevented all h^ 
of pec^ul negotiation. Had they rezhain quiet, we ahould merely hate marohid 
into their vilh^ee, interviewed their Ohiefe, and aettled our relations for the future. 
M it was the vuhfe was ttdmn with a rush, fired, and its granarke destroyed. Another 
vin^, a mile farther along the ridge, was occupied as a oampj ahdathird vilpBE^ 
at the Summit of the mountain was captured and burnt h«ore evening dios^ 
Next day, and the next, the troops were occupied with raids on the surrounding villages 
and gnumries, and a lesson was read to ^ unbelieving men of Kholel which they are 
not &ely soon to forget. It wm disappointing to be met with hostUitj at the outeet, 
ecpecially from villages with the chief men of which Mr. Bdgar had had some apparently 
frmdly palaver before the expedition started. Mora, ^e muniri of Impanu, the old 
lady who at present rules these villages^ had indeed met the General at the crossing of 
the l^pai, but had disappeared with the rest when the troops crossed ovw. On the l^th 
Beoemher the force evacuated Kholel and retired to the oaoq) in the valley below, near 
the stream ; but being stiU constantly harassed by firing from the surrounaing jungles, 
a second foray was made on the 2 dth, the mountain was again scaled more to the west by 
a party- of the 42nd, which had now oome up; and the blaze cf |neh villages and 
granaries would soon have followed had not the enemy suddenly, unexpe<(^todly, and very 
dramatically made complete submission. As the troops advanced th^ were met hy 
Barpong, a muuiri of the still distant Poiboi, who had been with theih at an early stage 
of the expedition. This gentleman, clad in orange*coloured ganaents and decked with * 
h>fty plume, now came and interceded for K.holel, and by anticipation for Pekbot 
AtuurM that it was not our wish to continue hostilities which we hm not begun, he 
climbed up a tree, and from its summit emitted an unearthly yell that echoed among the 
surrounding peaks, put a sadden stop to the drpi^ping fire in the jungles, and brought in 
the Lushais in crowds to fraternize with their late opponents. The muntnet declared that 
the elders of the tribe had never wished lor war, that the young braves had rashly 
oomraenoed hostilities and brought all thW sorrow on their homesteads. On the SOte and 
8 tst, Moniand other fnsafnM came in, peace-offerings were offered and accepted, and 
the year riosod in comparative quiet,-? Here for to-day we must leave the force with the 
first stage of its work well over, its first foes subdued and reconciled, but ^ving still 
before it the task of punishing the Caohar raiders, and reaching vilkges the very 
situation of which was at best unoertaio. 


Pioneer, the Map 1878. 

We left General Bourchier and his o<fiumn in their camp at the confiuenoe of the 

WK .4 41 ,« sM fi f n.h.i Tooeebhoom after receiving the sub- 

th. Utt d-m. 4M Id I.»Iu1Ud4 ^ ^ 

was soon thronged by Lushais, young and old, 
hringhig pumpkins, fowls, and ginger for barter, and curious to examine * ' the appurte* 
nances” of civilisation in the shape of watches and burning glasses. Bveiy effort was 
nude to gain their oonfidenoe, and messengers were sent to the tribes ahead to expItUi 
more fully to them the objects of the expedition. On the 6 th of January forces ad- 
vanood from the Tooeebhoom east by south towards the Tooeeteo, another aifiueat of the 
Tipsi, orossing the intervening rid^ at a height of 8,400 feet. Thenoe idmost due Soulh 
over a di^oult road t^y marked to the village of Paohnee, the ninth stai^ out from 
Mynadhur, overhanging a sudden head of the Tijpai. Here they oould see to eastwiid 
the nreoipitous cliffs on which stood the prindpaf nortlietn viliaM of Poiboi, white as hr 
ss the eye oould reac]|^ to teie West lay villagee woAJoomt^ Waiting here lor leiitltMXWiiteuto 
and stores, the General took the opportunity of making aa oxcumon *0 the qM site hi 
Eholri, where was the tomb of Voopiuu, the former Chief of that clan. The vihage had 
been burnt six days before our arrival, but the tomb was intact, and consisted efa stone 
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wiM itiU anoe^a. *l^o wlogs bad beoo left to ovemwo Kbo^ >0 ibo iir. 

^ A wiag |{<io%}i, ODda viag in tbo too stalaoas inxmediately in mor 
of tbe adnmoe, irniob iMf oonaisted of two wings, with tbe Oenrabl and botd- 
qnofte^. Small dntobhoiontfr b4d Intermediate poati, and tbe artillery bad got as Ibr as 
tbe osaip at the oonflnenra of %e %oee^^ am Tipai, bat was last pashing on to tbe 
front, and bad indaecymned tio Ctenend befoio be ovoMed the bend of the %pat bdow 
Padbnea It was weu, as it tamed oat, that bo was in a position to make a goml display 
<1 force at this point, ^be limiheii wera eridontly yery unhappy at his determination to 
proceed. The Tillages of Chiporae and Tingrldimg, which lay on the mouatain aorom the 
riyer, were nmninally snbject to IPoiboi. bot were sitoated so far from his chief Tillage at 
to be to soioe extent independent We were anxious therefore te secure their neuMI#. 
but at the same time they were half afraid to treat us well lest Poiboi should resent It 
hereafter. As the fofoe scaled the hill to Chipooee, they were met by Bharpong and a 
crowd of Lushais, who pretended that Foibot him^f had come to meet the General. The 
man put forward as the chief turned out, however, to be an impostor, and as a punishment 
for the deception the General warned them that he would now listen to none but Poiboi 
himself in his principal residence. Leaving a strong party to watch these doubtful vil- 
lages, and taking the headmen on as hostages, the force again set on south-eastward. The 
road as usual led over a lofty ridge down to another affluent of the Tipai, and then up a 
mountain chain on the other side. The reconnoitring party in advance came here upon 
two paths, one running along the ridge, the other turning down to the east. Aoroaa tha . 
latter was suspended a rude imitation of a gallows with figures nti. p^r eoU., and a hlodt 
roughly cut into the representation of a b^y with the scalp off. These were intended 
at warnings not to take the path so guarded wamtnga, however, which were afterwarda 
known to be ireacherons and deceitful. Fortunately the leaders of the advance were not 
easily frightened, and they forthwith selected the tabooed road, which they explored 
without accident. On the rood left open the Lnshais were lying in*wait and ready lor an 
attack ! Next day (the 25th January) Bharpong, who had been sent on to 
summon out Poiboi, appeared in camp and warned the General that he would be 
attacked if he went on. This of course had no effect : but attacked he was on all 


sides, in the midst of one of the worst bite of ground yet traversed by the troops. 
The men, however, behaved splendidly, and though the General himsdlf was 
wounded the enemy was driven off and severely punished, and the road in advance 
secured. This attack proved that Poiboi ana Lalboorah had actually coalesced, 
and had determined to oppose the further march of the column. Accordingly, as 
a foretaste of what they might expect, parties were sent out to bum Poiboi's villages on 
the neighbouring heights, and here for the first time the artUlery made play, and struck 
terror and wonder into the minds of the Livshais, who fled from their stockades in panic 
and left their homesteads eventually undefended. It is worth mentioning here that on 
the botto of some of the Lushais slam in this skirmish was found ammunition taken 
from the sepoys killed at Nugdigaon in the Cachar raids— proof positive that the expedition 
was on ^e right track, and inat the tribes, who now opposed us, were aotuaten rather 
by despair of pardon than hope of success. The lessons thus taught him seeiiL howevra, 
to have cmivineod Poiboi that he had better separate himself from his ally, ZAlboomh. 
He was warned that a heavy fine of hill oxen and other things, with complete submission, 
could alone condone his itsh rraiatanoe, and that his villages would all be burnt unless he few 
oaoss in. He began sending In mesents forthwith, but the General replied that he would 
treat only in Sellam, the ^ Sella^ on the 1st Febmaiy, 

the crinmn marobod, deering thrra rid^, one 5,850 feet high, ^ ihe tc^ too 
mnge whors ihey came hi sight of wUam and Its dependencies, crowning the 
hiU owagainst them, an^etratoM^ trilh Joom ^ rioarii^ for some tbrra or font 
miles, i^re again ^ ^ bearing offdingsj but nothmg 

to stay tim advanra ; aadiSellto and followers, oocu|dod in 

peabe. The veiy fnriittnte from tiie Chisfs hmira, a g^t hafl W feet Iwg, had been 
femoyed. nkg ifo and aatlins ahime hung on the deserted walls. Next day, however, the 
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liutiwis CKm fmtmAy to tlio oMttp, waA wm givMi to nntartood titot mdr BoOdoI'i 
w^miiiiQQ QOttJd toifo tH# viEbigeib wit)} Idt giiittj )i»^ it now 

mwuwd, Bent oBilMSii^ to KutliaU siid to Idoiiipamj 

toteml Bourchiwr in Bellsm to wto wm iini|(wxdy iitooa upon; idid td Seten ^ 
Boeniod dotorminod not to oomo. Hoiro the ntotoio*^ ^in into for the tot dto 
upon Uboorah. Two gun* to tOO nien were to force detuled for this eerfioe ; beggiM 
WM Almost entirelj got rid of, l^me me presinng^ and the tok required to be fqtouT 
done with. On the 4^h fMirnaiy to troope toted upon the ket stage of the expedi** 
lion. Bve dajf ’ marching toost due south through an elected mountain region, over 
ndges in some places feet high, brought them at lei^h in Ml view of to wdl^ 
of to Champa^ to head>quarters of i 4 dboorah, son of l^nolet, leader of to raids on 
Honierkhall. On to i7th of February they readied to villa^. But other invaders bad 
been tore before tom $ and signs of war and daughter greeted tom on everr aide. Ithn 
withdrawal of to Manipur Contingent from to frontier, owing to sickness, had set free 
tlie Sokti Kookies— old enemies of the Lushid, who, seiaing the opprtunity and knowing 
to panic caused by to advance of to British column, made fierce onslaught on 
Italboorah under to guidance of Kamhow, their Chief, tialboorah had, it is true, beaten 
tom off with loss ^ but their attack had probably prevented bis occupying a stfcng 
position, which he had stockaded and prepar^ across the route hy whioa to column 
came, and frustrated the hopes he entertained of entangling them in to mountains. His 
villa^ was now found deserted, and was forthwith burnt to the ground, only the tomb of 
his father Vonolel escaping to flames. On a neighbouring height dwelt the widow if 
Vonolel, herself a powerful and wise old woman, who had in vain urged her sons to 
submission. From her a fine was levied of war-gongt, oxen, goats, and such like, which 
to did not refuse to my. Btoides this it was stipulated that three headmen should return 
as hostages to Tipai Mookh, that toy should receive Government Agents in their villages 
when required, that either the 12 muskets taken at Monierkhall and Nugdigaon should be 

f iven up, or a similar number of tbeir own fire-arms be surrender^. On the 20th 
ebniary the conditions were complied with, and next day the force, its task accomplished, 
set out on its return. Peiboi, in nervous dr^ of punishment, had, we may notice, been 
hovering round the camps all to way from Sellam, and had even met the Native assist- 
ants of the civil officer, but nothing nad induced him to come in to sue tor peace. This 
is the one failure in the operations of this column. It was 92 days sltioe the head-quar- 
ters of the expedition had left Caohar. During tot time toy had been almost 
constantly on foot, cutting the roads by which they advanced over lofty mountains, ridge 
after ridge, crossing ahd ve-crossing numberless streams, scaling fastnesses of hostile 
tribes, burning their villages and destroying their crops when punishment was demanded, 
proving, at the same time, to the peaceably disposed that conciliation was more agreeable 
to us than scourge. Thw return march was a festal rather than an armed progress. 
Molested by no enemies, the column retraced its steps, attended by crowds of admiring 
X/Ushais, who thronged its camps and bartered their country produce for trifles valuable to 
them and costing little to us. Head-men and muntries from all the tribes attended the 
General to Tipai Mookh, By noon, on to 10th of March, the last man had left that 
station, and the column withdrew to Caohar, leaving behind it some 100 miles 
of mountain road to testify to the perseverance and pluck of the gallant corps, which ]^d 
cut and blasted a path from Myqadhur to Chumpai, and avenged to outrage of Honier- 
khAU At to tomb of Vonolel, 
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Since our notice of the doings of the left oolunm and most of what nOw followi 
. t , T w . . .. written, the QatwiU has made to story 

What the ght colamn did in Lnshai Itad. possible shape common pr^rty. 

It is only because there are many who will read to a leader what they avoid in small type 
tot we continue our summary of events In to Chittagong Hills, 


In treating of the doioM of the left column which penetrated to Xalboorahk 
Tillage from Cachar, we set forth the general principles by which to expedition as a 
whom was to be guided. We may now note that while to main bbiect of to left 
column was to get at and punish the .tribes who had raided on Monierkhall and Bart 
Caidiar, it was to aim of the Chittagong force to reach the Syloo Chief, Savoonga, who 
was known to have been ooncemed in to rsMs on West Cacluur, to sack of Alexandra- 
pore and to murder of Mr, Winchester* With to Howlon^, too, we bad a soore to 
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wif not it tbe outiot oeztoin wliioh ootaiit o6id<| niKMt M 

M lu^ tint tliii Caohirtinop wontdMro 
lil^efid^v 0#^ to Inlb^rnh^i Tin^ mi mnuinlNt^ tlioin iiroail> nt 1«i«iiin, Imtn 
KiNiiOff tko n«iflil|»oniing tribes^ Inolitd^f tbo Howlon^ wm iiif>^^ Mr. 
Bill the dUKMtiefl tlM undo it lM intho seftton iMh* 

ody And tlie oito of Mi vxEago was Mnd to lie eo far to tM M tM fioiindiier il 

€%iim^ Imd owtMi^ tnilesof nMinntain between him end €eneml Brownlow al 
mM meterly foint to wtikdi the latter attained. 1V> the CSihtagonff there*- 

fore, fell the^teeh oC dealing both with Syloot and Howkmga, and, ^ongh me two 
himehee of the expedition never met among hills, We wbafl §m that eaoh did iia wM 
tlmmuidtly and Welt ] and we shall dnd that in the md their lading to unite w^ 
matter of very aecondary importtnee. The great advantage peesemed hy the riiehl 
eolmnn as oompared with the mt was, that it him the sea, or rather Oaloutta, as a tMnm^ 
convenient base, and that it had water^^sarriage up to a point in the aJmoet imntediaio 
vioinity of its active operations. The Kumafoolie, which deaving the north ol the 
Cbitta^g Hill Tracts, is navigable by river steamers up to RangamuHia, a distanoe Of 
61 miles ] thence to llassalong, 17 miles further up, light countiy boats of 18 itiOhie 
draugfht could go j and beyond that 12 miles on to liower Burhhal small boats and canoes, 
carrying about .five maunds each, could very wdl be used. The troops select^ for this 
column were the 2nd and 4th Goorkhas and the 27th Punjab Infantry, with half n 
mountain battery and a company of Sappers and Minem—a force precisofy the same in 
composition and character as that with Generd Bourchier. On the 28th October General 
Brownlow landed in Chittagong, and no time was U>st in completing the Commissariat 
arrangements, already well advanced, and in pushing on provudons as far as Kassahmg. 
The course of the Kumafoolie above this place is broken at intervals by dan^rous rapids, 
the first of which is situated between Upper and Lower Burkhal. From Kass^ong to 
Burkhal the river runs due east. At Burkhal it takes a sudden northward mm, and 


above the rapids is found a dear, deep, duggish stream navigable by boats for 19 miles to 
the rapids of Ootum Chutra. By dint of great labour boats were dragged up the Burkhal 
falls, and a river service established on the reach above. Beyond Ootum Ghutm to 
Bemagiri the course of the stream as we ascend turns again to the east tiU we reac|i 
Demagiri, a point where the great Ohepoom range abuts on the Kumafoolie from the 
south, and the Sirthay Klang meets it from the north. Canom, it was found, could begot 
up the Ootum Chutra rapids as far as Bemagiri. It was well indeed that this boat serncO 
between Burkhal and Bemagiri was poesibte, for the land route Mtween those pkoes was 
all but impracticable. Only 16 miles apart as the crow flies, it was o five days' maith 
of 41 i miles to traverse by the ordinary Kookie path, two-thirds of which lay ahmg toe 
beds of torrents, the rest being through almost impervious jungle. By dint of great 
kbor a road was cut pasmble for unladen elephants and coolies, but Men elephants wmn 
to the last unable to traverse it. From the ranges on either side of Bemagiri a 
fine view was obtained of the Syloo and Howlong country. Five^rwges lay 
before them to be crossed, rising to 4,000 and 5,000 feet, coveind with forest to 
the very top. In every intervening valley was a stream, now rushing fiercely shaUow 
amid its boulders, and now flowing (Seep ana unfordable brtween dark «ilM woods. At 
Burkhal the General was joined by Button Poea, the Kookie Chief of whom we have 
heard so much, and who, since 18W, has been our more or leas faithful ally. His wresent 
villages lie on the Ohepoom range south of Bemagiri, and he offered to lead the force by 
land as far as that place. What the road he led them was like we have seen above. At 
Bemagiri there was much to do ; a standing camp had to be 

the whole fmne got up in anticipation of an advance. Dwnagiriwas to the ^ittoiMg 
Column what Tipai Mookh was to that from Cachar. It was the Ist of iMember bmore 
thbre was food enough in store to warrant a forward movement. For tour miles abm 
Bemagiri the river was impracticable, but canoes were plaM on the reach above as they 
had been above Burkhal, and ten miles more of wator-cairiage waS'to“* ®f*”*®“* Some 
little way above this point the force left the valley of the Kumafoolie and t^ed north* 
"uird liong the Sahjuck. From the furthest point on this treams to whi^ tM 
could go the troops commenced their regulw^ l»ill work, ^rchingnm^ by oaatto 
attack Tanoonah, the first great Syloo viUage 

tM severe ociirse of disdpKne which in time taught tM Syloo tM the way ^ tw^ 


ViOaffO from above after losing its way in xne wtw, ™ 
nvertnre^ already intimated Sieir full intention ^ ftgliM, and ^ 

^)n the oontnuy, a few days later they vinwcsted Ikibp wjaililikjii aa warricia 
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aadlijnm t»7 ftlMciAg 111 fovoe ilim OoodiliMi onTting IkmMmmt* mmI i«w# 
T0I7 nifi^ to IM, Irm 

Iwo did nol rtm tomjr, bul Mow^d effaotive a veeeaa omie. Bram Tditoa* 

nah's idllafro wlititliree ootBi»»lto was le^t) ana dtodaya* raid to 

toe aMiti. ItowR into tlie valley belbir, andap the range beyond, hie men toiled eomm* 
bKcig, and on the toird day Hiey made tor laU Heera, only eight lullto from Tanoonab as toe 
crow iiea. Tbia toey Imnit with two otoor villa^ beyond, and destroye jl imat naantittoa 
el ginto^ getting bedk to Vanomiah on ChnatmaeDay. Another raiding party had been 
out during toetr abeenoa lo toe north^eaet, and doneefinally goodsernoe of a similar 
hind, and retnmed home ** driving oil the cattle** to assist the stores ol a much-tried 
Commissanat. On the 27th the head-quarters moved northward along the ridge from 
Tanoonah for 12 miles, and thence a few days later turned eastward on ito way to Savoonga 
(the head village of toe Syloo tribe) and the Howlong fastneeseB beyond, f rom U|^ 
Hoolien, a captured villa^m ea rmUe, a full view was obtained of the country they him to 
traverse, and it waaeeen that there were still three ranges to cross with the intervening 
mlleya. While the force rested at HooUmi, a party raided north, and took viUagee 
and stockades, defended with some energy though without persistenoe. On the 12th of 
January Syloo Savoung was occupied and found deserted, and the oonqueftt of the Syloos 
was tfaen^ M The position of this village was singularly fine-f lying on a hill 

9,200 feetfiilto with the Kloon Boong or BuUeasuri flowing under it on its wav to Cacbar 
a tributary of the Gootur rising at its western base, and a branch of the kumafoolie 
taking its course southward cloee fov. The Syloo Chief dwells ae it were at the very 
Omphalo9 of the hiUe, and sends out his war parties north and south to plunder in Ctofaar 
or slay in Chittagong. We have spoken of the troops raiding and burning in the oourse 
of our narrative as things of oourse, but in fatit no effort was spared to induce the Syloos 
to come in and make terms. By meesengers and notices, by shouting parleys across riven 
and amid the woods, they were warned and encouraged and invited to come in : but thmr 
hearts were guilty and toeir hands not clean, so, savage like, they doubted of that which 
should happen unto them. Their double were their destruction. And in truth, politi- 
oaliy speaking, it was bettor for the future peace of the hills that things were as they 
were. Funishment has more effect when felt than when fancied, and if we have one 
legrat in connection with the whole Bxpedition, it is this -that the more eestorly 
villages of the southern Howlongs (the most formi<kble of the tribes) were wise enough 
to submit at the first summons, ns we shall see below, and that the residence of their 
principal Chief Yandoola was never occupied even for an hour. Bloodshed and burning 
we do n<it affect ; but peaceful oociipation to vindicate our power and policy was much to 
be desired. We are, however, anticipating. The rest of our narrative we must con- 
dense. From Savocmga the destruotion of other 8yloo villages to the north was effected, 
and Button Poea was despatched as a messenger to the northern Howlongs dwelling aoross 
tl^ Bullessuri. Button Foea travelled by a more southern and round-about road to 
avoid the refugee Syloos, and was met by messengers from the Howlongs' bringing in 
Maty Winchester ae an earnest of peace. General Brownjow waited patiently at 
Savoonga from the I2th January to the 11th February, to give his emissary time to 
work upon the Howlong mind. Then finding that no reply had come from 
toe northern section of toe tribe, though the southern Chiefs said they would 
come in at Bemagri, the force at last crossed the Bullessuri. No resistance was 
offered, though the villages were fired by the inhabitants as they advanced. On 
the 16to, however, Sungbimnga and Benkoea, the great Chiefs of the cion, came into 
camp and submitted, agreeing to give up their captives and to admit our troops to their 
villages. No other terms were insisted on. Two days later lAlboonih (not he of 
Chumpai), Latoma, Bieurikoom, and other leading Chiefs, came in, and toe same day the 
first instalment of the returned captives rewarded toe exertions of the force, and testified 
to toe sincerity of toe Imshais. A deta<toment of Goorkhas attended the survey ofiioer 
through the villages, and on the 29rdtoe troops set out 'on toeir homeward mardh, 
accompanied for a time by crowds cl Howlongs, male and female, clad many of them in 
dark cotton tartans, and wearing as ornament toe true Highland sporran. With curious 
inoonsistenoy, toe Byloos, having been utteriy harried and ruined, came in aa the force 
retoind, and made full submission. On arrival at' Bemagri General ^wnloi»r started with 
four companies eastward to quieken the movements of toe southern Howlongs, who had not 
yet appeared. Forty miles* march over a femrful country and a final oBmb of ^000 leet 
bfoi^t them to toe viBage of Sypoea, an inferior Chief, who at oiioe eubinittod. At 
the BuBewuri beyond, the General was met by Vantonga^ one of toe leadiing Chiefs, and 
by the sons of toeB'eal Yandoola, who brouftot in es^ives and did homage on toeiw 
fiftberia behaH ^ season was now kto, and Genm Browidow aooeplM tola and 





to Ili0 lovoe tihreo dim'Mtiniiiil mtrcii wIM iby tl» fliir 

«it^ oftQiMit t»lbkmo Itm ifir bal of i® lie 

i m biie irSiom we eh^ml^ wiiAed lio ieb faiu^led. ^Pi««e 

lu>wbver^{tbod gfimn^ fiir ]i^ eil»btiehiiiu»iii d£ « itroog poel al 

3)emi^n wiU eecttW ki ifood bd^ 

^ %it oflittoiii h«d joiow done its work. Its lour 0M»tii* ounpslgu hiul iwdu^ 
two fowerful ti^bwi wwt iMPou^t in fifteen Ciiels, resound iitui j oi^res» end *d^ 1» o^ 
iMps la deM tfcufeo tiousena sqitare miles of kill oomitri* Wl»* the j^tioal reiolt ^ 
tae expedition es » wiiole maj be, we shall iiy to estimate hermHer. 


Pioneer, tk€ M Jamar^ 1878. 


We always look witi oomparatiTe eagerness for the animal reports el 


Wort: is Beofftt Jangles. 


those tracts in which free scope Is ffieen to 
the administrative abilities of individual 


officers, who are left untranunelled by the formalities of Bemilation law and made answer*- 
able fur their actions only to God and the Government. Biioh are the hill districts now 
dotted along our Bastem Frontier. Of them we have often written, and in them Our 
interest never flags. Did we, indeed, not edit the Pieaevr, we would fain nde over the 
squat swart Garos of the hills, or teach Nagas to grow potatoes on the rich terraces of the 
BuraiU But not in those hills alone are English energy and directness of aim working 
out great results. In many a jungle solitude, where fever luiks in every brake, and 
unoouth savage races dispute with wild beasts possession of the clearings, we can point to 
devoted men, little heard of by the public, little noticed bv their Oovemment, who am 
spending and being spent for the sake M the p^ple they control, and bringing by 
agrees whole tribes to learn the rudimente of oiviliaation and progress. It is wiui HO 
invidious design, or wish to exalt one such administrator above his beathren, that we 
instance Captain Johstone’s management of the forest races of Keonjhur as a type of 
the thing we mean. We refer to him because he is not now in India or likely ever to 
read these lines, and because we know that he stuck to his post king after doctors and 
friend had ur^d his immediate departure, solely that he might see the first fruits of the 
labours on which his whole heart was set. With a frame all saturated With malaria, 


he is now doubtless fretting in enforced leisure at home m being seiwmted firom his 
beloved Bhooias and Jowangs. Our readers will remember the way in which the manage- 
ment of Keonjhur fell into our bands. It is one of the so-calira tributary midials ef 
Cuttack, neglected little principalities left, as a rule, almost entirely to the control Uf 
their native Chiefs. The British Government exercises of course a paramount 


supervision. But this is entrusted to the Commiesioner of Cuttack, a busy, over- 
worked officer, who, with the dread of another famine always before his eyes, 
has to coQoentrate his energies upon the eivil administration Orissa, and has 
little time for visiting the distant and unwholesome forests that frin^ his 
satrapy. Years ago the Keonjhur Rajah died. He had done good servme in 

the mutiny $ sM the Government, either by way of gratitude or from a vague sense of 
duty, removed’the boy, hie suooessor, for eduoatimi to Cuttack. The training of a Babu 
was hardly the one best suited to a forest Chief. But there was worse in the arrangement 
than that. Thk young Rajah was removed for years from all oontact with the simple laoes 
he w*«» to govern, from All interoomse with the officers of the primitive state to which he 
had suo^ed. He was ndt the Dowager Rani’s son, and she, a clever, unscrupulotw 
woman, made good use Of the time given her. Adopting a relative of the most wwiarful 
neighbouring Chi^, she put him forward to the people as the rightful ruler. He grew 
up m their midst, and won their aSbetions ; and when the actual Rajah returned under 
the auspices of the Commissioner to his inheritance, graced with all the accomplishments 
of a rilfih sohool, he found that he was received as an outcast and imposter, and that the 
hearts of the people were gone utterly from him. , He was, however, duly instdled, and 
loelifted by xnuiffi good advTro, he eommenoed his feeble attempt at independei^ manage- 
mehi The regular cidtivatom have aoqntesoed after some grambliag in 

the rule of Chisl selected by Gorernmwit; but the ruder men of the wo(w 
e^ierwlse mlhd^. It was not in ccmsonanoe with their ^ple hdth to desert w Chief 
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lo wImmi U b^lievlo levity. ^ knotted coed ren through their yfltegee «e 
fievy oroes idoof the suugui of Aohny, end 

** fMt M the ihtel ermhol fllM 
Itt erfiw the hate end hunlet liee.** 

A ** little wvr'* wee <m the hands of the Bengal Qovemment, and H was only when 
hoBet end gaBows and treachery had done their work, that the Keonjhur (oreat trihea, 
Iheir leadera gone, th^r aptrita broken, their Chief remoTed, bowed to the mystenoua 
will of the Sirkar, and accepted the Babu Baja whom unkind fate had aent them. 

It was to ooiudliate these tribes, to heal the wounds that policy had been forced to 
inflict, that Obtain Johnstone was deputed. Many men would have been content with 
htflding the country in auUen aubj^ion, scouring it with an armed police and reporting 
the dttu silence of despair as ** satisfactory*' evidence of penitence and submission. But 
Captain Johnstone thought otherwise. He loved the people in a way that puzzled red< 
tapists, and made them at times deem him not a little mad. Nothing could have been 
more jud^ous tiuin the way in which he set about educating the Rajah in the true 
aeuae of1^ word, bringing him into i^mpathy with his subjects, strengthening his 
rimraoter without boring him by homilies, and instilling into him true principles of 
government by slow degrees. This was his duty, and he did it well. But it was in his 
own dealings with the wilder tribes that Captain Johnstone most delighted. A mighty 
hunter, lord of elephants, one of the few who understand the manners and customs of 
that earth-shaking beast, — he had S{:^ial opportunities of becoming intimate with the 
forest-dwellers. H» success in winning their confidence was something marvellous. We 
have no sjjKtoe to go into details ; one or two facts will serve to mark the results. He 
has induced the Bhooiyas to go in heartily for popular education. Six hundred and sixty 
babes of the wood now daily attend his schools, children but a year or two ago so wild 
that at sight of a Stranger they buried themselves in the jungle like startled deer. The 
most remarkable thing about them now is their wonderful memory. He does not inflict 
on them moral maxims of the copy-book pattern, but they read story-books, and look 
upon the tahib as a sort of beneficent de% who sheds nice and smiles on every little 
ur^in who waddles up to his verandah. Toe cattle of the district are being improved 
by a br^ing stud. Agriculture has become in the eyes of the people a new art by 
improved seed and staples. Markets have been established, and efficient order is main- 
tain^ throughout the State by a force of 33 policemen. But Captain Johnstone's 
principal triumph is the clothing of the Jowang women. TbeJowangs area tribe of 
some 4,000 souls, who dwell in the far recesses of the forests, in a state of most 
degraded savagery. Bor two years Captain Johnstone sought to win their confidence and 
bring them wnhm the pale civiliz^ man. As a first step to this it seemed to him 
desirable to raise their standard and ideas of comfort, and to enlist the ladies of the tribe 
on the side of progress. Now all the ladies aforesaid clad themselves as £ve was clad 
when shame first seized upon her. Leaves were their only drapery. Moreover, they 
believed that were they to wear aught else than leaves, tigers and bears would infallibly 
rend them. This was the idea he liad first to remove. After much discussion among tlm 
males, a resolution was come to— “ jdaf experimentum** An aged hag, whom nobody 
would miss, was clothed and watched. No ill resulte followed to the lady, and after 
months of patient waiting and coaxing Captain Johnstone was permitt:^ to dothethe 
whole femrie peculation, 1,846 women and girls at his own expense. The discarded 
lenves were gathem into a heap and solemnly burnt, and the men of thi tribe entered 
into covenant never more to permit their women to appear uncslad. Can we doubt that 
the taste for miUineiy once implanted, woman’s influence will induce tho men to adopt 
seUled habits of labor to earn the moans of sup^dying these new wants ? Uuiy 
laugh over the story, hot the moral it is mu^ to the thoughtful student. 


Jpieasir, He f&rd April 187A 

Thanks to the wnfk of men like Butler, WiUiamson, and Lewin, the Korth-Bast 

Frontier of Bengal is fast becoming a mewe 
jUwlB’s FrovetW Fblioaefbjr. interesting study than seemed poanble a few 

years ba^ la 1865 the only which 
most men had, with reference to its hills and forests, was that they were the habitat of 
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vild iMMpte of Xolthlntiiit^^ iad llko KhimM imd ^ M fM ' 

pidd In But lu4 na^mi^ood th« iundtti BroDtl«r i bm4 Our 

offieen 4o iiiiad ^ttsm mourldio and leaira tiba hHlmon al^ and wd |^4M^ 
drlMlntoign<^»m tliew tifbid WekmpedtogelwiwHi^ iiU Bi# 

tr^fmliiaFa^4loBt»Ki9^,ia4dml)^aUliiliiiienKoQlSo8,f^ CMiar 
k» ijfxaoan* In l$60 OsdOi Baadoti^vlio, lot idl Ida miafortuneat liad ane iaatinoli of 
« «lalaatiian«--uiid 0 rl(aok la abanga all tbk. A ^aUe^ of diro^sl admiidaMte bf 
laMed ofioara waa iMigttratod and eaandad ibsoagb, and llraee colmm bdva Moo 
veipoaled Mta>n 7 to iIm m tliaae <diOBen BQoa ha^ ^ auooeai vldali 

lifia k gaum] oiowiiad th«br lalboni. In tbe blQa of Chittagxmg some attempt Iu4l^ 
mado a fow Mora Bta anuntdattemi of Sir Caod Baadon^ Tiewa to bring Bm teaot 
knoam aa tha £a]^ Haihal, or aottontemi, wadet the direot control of an BiiPab oIBnart 
fbe man tent ^ere waroi with one or two azoentuma, nnauited for ^ rough lile of 
the hlghlandi, and did not poaaeai in any marked degree the faculty of coiudhatinf 
their ruder nmghhoiifi in the inner hilk It waa juat when the Gimnmmt were caatteg 
idKmt for offioefB fitted for worked thia kind that the aeooont reached them of a 
loumay undertaken by the Biatriof Superintendent of Ohittagimg through the hUli to 
Ananan, marching baMoot, dad in dhoiee and pimee, with no dyspeptic aTeramn to 
hill beer. An adnnrahle performer on the fiddle, Oaptain Iiewin» was rerealed to toe 
doomeas aa a new and more agreeable apaeiee of roket, a welcome addition to a hSI 
fireaide. He waa forthwith put in eharga of the hill teaots, with full admintetmlSwft 
imd police powers, and hia intimate aognaintanoe with htU caatmnt and huagoagei haa' 
aince then been abundantly proved. 

We now have before ua hia last firodtora, oonaiating of 278 proverbs in the oti||dM» 
with Haghah renderinga, a preamble, and oocaaional not^. These terae little aentoneei 
throw much curious light on the aooial habits and dmracteriatios of a simple race. They 
are concentrated and aententioua wisdom of the Hhioungtha, or children of the river~Hi 
people of Anraoanese origin, speaking the ancient Arraoaneae dialectt and oonforming 
in every way to Buddhist customs. The Toungtha, or children of the hills~>the mhre 
Mvage tribes of Hookie and Luahai-^have not yet advanced far enough to furnish miwh 
fi^ for similar inquiries. Already, in hia aooount of the hill tracts, Oaptdn LeWin had 
given us a few apeoimens of Khiouogtha proverbs corresponding in sentiment very doesly 
to smne of the Mter known Bnglish sayings. Bor inatimoe — Food refused when offered, 
search in seven houses and you not find,** was apposit^ compared with—*' He thal 
will not when he may when he will he shall have nay.” We were also introduced to the 
Mowing If I most die I must die, but do not touch my top knot, as the peaooto 
said,” very neatly a^gped by Iieeoh’s—*^ Take all, take money, take lifej but spare, oh, 
spam my coUars !” in the present oolleotion we find many proofs tbi^ human natm is 
after all very much the same whether it is trained in the wo<^ of Chiteagong or amid the 
lea^ of Bngland. ** He got angry with the rat, and set fire to the house,” is toe 
hilhnan's way of ^'cutting off his nose to spite his face.” The Englishman "shuls hit 
d^ when the steed is stmen,” the Khioungtha lets his pot fall, and thm tucks hte 
waist^h.” At home ” toe bad workman quarrels with his tools }” in Chittagong " the 
fif «erman ourses the river, rough people lay the blame on their dress.” A ysiy 
large proportic i of Captain Imwin’s p^verbs are devoted to the merits and shortoomingi 
of hiU wives m d maidens. 3?roitt his former book we gathered that the relations between 
the sexes were or a rude sooieto remarkably idyUio; we now find that there are two 
sid^ to the pio^ure, and that a lOiioimgtha husband has his an^tks, a Ehioungtha youto 
ius doiin«^, that domesto} qoarrefi arr'not unknown. The process of wooing is, 
however, muto the same aB toe world over. "Spread pan and betel before guests, Sa^' 
piesenis befote a woman.” The following, called at random, call for little oomjr 
S^amMdiMidallhniiiDooi vitli (Qjj^itiaDi— “Fecple make adutatfam on 
aoBilteyi^mwmll^wkknflmyoeetkMrtoT^/’ “ If you want » 
MiKyonwwtBg^w^knmrfawSnt.'* “If joutoroyourwi* ..uor W to 
yoor woto nor make Won* witk y<mng' polio«m«n " (an mtuwHitotwbtttoto ^ 
mJImkt tewin’, fi>ree.y " OaA a new boat, tot a new wife, it alWto to 

m M wife." “ own k^« 

toamutmCW tor to towtot atom one lowe bem" bino5Bti»ttto“ra»»^of 
ItoteUb'* motto toga nnow aa pern in a brw, ptok” “H a^man a 
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Thore is scarcely m incident of bill Ufa f biob pro^^ba do not ntiliie or l^nstsote* 
13i« great tribal or viJiage feasts which figure liurg^y in our ibrentier pohoy evoke the 
r<»iiment Dry vegetables sm^l in the pot : coW people thaw at a feast." ^IThemisaries 
of those exposed to raids breathe in the saying, “ A thorn under the nail is unbearable j 
so is it to have a relation in slavery." The caution inoimbent Upon a inaii visiting a 
strange and possibly hostile dan is inculcated thuss-^" If go on a strange river 
take down your flags ; if you enter a strange village take tlie strut out of your u'alk**’ 
*' In your own village crow and be cock j w hen you’re in another, you must be a hem" 
“SSnterjug into a wood blaze a tree, on vbiitiag a village make a friend." The love of 
the people for intoxicating drinks is touched off in these t — “ An old house wants pr^” 
an dd man wants drops." " Por drink, Khowng (fermented beer) j for the cold, a qmlt." 
** An axe is spoiled by the knots in the wood ; a man is mined by the glasses he swallows." 
The raised houses of the villages are put before us in the ^vaming — " If you talk secrets 
in ^he day time, look behind you j if at night, look under you." That thdr forests 
produce vermin and noxious herbs is hinted at in this t— Bust your bed before sleeping j 
m eating always eject the first mouthful," In the following we get much oonoentratm 
wisdom and wordly shrewdness Bo not talk on important matted to a man just off a 
journey." “ Seek no quarrel with one just awakened." " As a pole punts a boat, so 
does speech assist wi««dom." “ A thousand ants can -carry an earthworm; so the words 
Of many turn a lie into truth," " No ono runs open-mouthed up a hill ; do not run head- 
long in% auger." “ He who cultivates an old yco» will have much weeding ; he who 
marries a widow will have to pay her debts.” " Bo not dose an old road j have no 
quarrel witli an ancient friend." " A dog is disliked for his teeth and man for his 
tongue.” “ Too high is broken by the wind, too low eaten by the goats." " Content 
is covered with the 81ieshia leaf j but for discontent a plantain loaf would not sulHcc^” 
In jungle semb the castor tree is king ; any knife is sharp amongst potatoes." " Home 
counsel is bitter; you will get honey enough outside." "If you give, give quickly ; 
if you trade, ready money." There are a good many of these proverbs, not quoted bV 
us, in which the relations of the people to the are set out in various lights, rcinmd- 
ing us in several instances of the cynical advice of Solomon on the same subject. It is, 
we think a pity the translator has not given us an exact rendering of the word he turns 
into king. As it stands, it gives, we think, a false idea of the tribal economy. We 
suspect it is only a free rendering of roaja, or village hoadm? ^^e doubt, moreover, 
whether the proverbs are in all cases literally translated. Buv is a moot point how 
any such task as this should be executed, and Captain Bewin himself Is fully conscious 
of its diflioulty, and far from boastful about his success. He has, however, done much 
to increase our interest in the people among whom he dwells, and for whom he cherishes 
a warm regard. 
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